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Preface 


The  following  Dhamma  books  of  Ajahn  Chah  have  been  in- 
cluded  in  this  collection  of  Ajahn  Chah’s  Dhamma  talks: 

•  Bodhinyana  (1982) 

•  A  Taste  of  Freedom  (fifth  impression  -  2002) 

•  Living  Dhamma  (1992) 

•  Food  for  the  Heart  (1992) 

•  The  Path  to  Peace  (1996) 

•  Clarity  of  Insight  (2000) 

•  Unshakeable  Peace  (2003) 

•  Everything  is  Teaching  Us  (2004) 

The  íonnatting  used  in  these  books  varies,  so  some  changes  were  nec- 
essary  to  make  the  íormatting  more  uniíorm.  Also  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  and  correct  mistakes  in  the  text.  The  íìrst  chapter  of  ‘A 
Taste  of  Freedom'  (Training  this  Mind)  has  been  newly  translated.  Of 
some  talks1  in  the  book  ‘Everything  is  Teaching  Us’  the  original,  more 
complete  translation  was  preíeưed  above  the  published,  edited  version. 
Also  two  talks2  which  were  left  out  of  ‘Everything  is  Teaching  Us’  in  a 

'Namely;  ‘Knowing  the  World’,  ‘Understanding  Dukkha’  and  ‘Monastery  of  Con- 
tìision’ 

2Namely;  ‘Right  Restraint’  and  ‘Even  One  Word  is  Enough’ 
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previous  printing  have  now  again  been  included.  The  book  ‘The  Key  to 
Liberation’  is  not  included  in  this  collection;  in  its  place  ‘Unshakeable 
Peace’  was  chosen  to  be  included,  being  an  alternative  translation  of 
the  talk  previously  translated  as  ‘The  Key  to  Liberation’. 

We  hope  our  efforts  in  compiling  this  collection  of  Dhamma  talks 
of  Ajahn  Chah  will  bring  beneíĩts  to  the  readers. 

The  compilers  and  editors 

(Bhikkhus  Dhammajoti  and  Gavesako) 


A  Note  on  Translatỉon 


Most  of  the  talks  in  this  collection  were  originally  taken  from  old  cas- 
sette  tape  recordings  of  Venerable  Ajahn  Chah,  some  in  Thai  and  some 
in  the  North-Eastern  Dialect,  most  recorded  on  poor  quality  equipment 
under  less  than  optimum  conditions.  This  presented  some  diíhculty  in 
the  work  of  translation,  which  was  overcome  by  occasionally  omitting 
very  unclear  passages  and  at  other  times  asking  for  advice  from  other 
listeners  more  íamiliar  with  those  languages. 

As  regards  the  translations,  the  various  translators  have  tried  to  be 
as  exact  as  possible  with  the  content  of  the  teachings  but  have  omit- 
ted  much  of  the  repetition  inevitably  arising  in  oral  instruction.  Pãli 
words  absorbed  into  the  Thai  language  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  ac- 
quired  additional  meanings:  e.g.,  the  Thai  “arome”  reíers  to  the  Pãli 
“ãrammaọa”  -  sense  object  or  mental  impression,  but  its  comrnon  mean- 
ing  is  “mood”  or  “emotion”.  The  Venerable  Ajahn  uses  these  words  in 
both  ways  and  we  have  translated  accordingly. 

Pãli  words  have  occasionally  been  left  as  they  are,  in  other  cases 
translated.  The  criteria  here  has  been  readability.  Those  Pãli  words 
which  were  considered  short  enough  or  íamiliar  enough  to  the  reader 
already  conversant  vvith  Buddhist  terminology  ha  ve  generally  been  left 
untranslated.  This  should  present  no  diíữculty,  as  they  arc  generally  ex- 
plained  by  the  Venerable  Ajahn  Chah  in  the  course  of  the  talk.  Longer 
words,  or  words  considered  to  be  probably  uníamiliar  to  the  average 
reader,  have  been  translated.  Of  these,  there  are  two  which  arc  particu- 
larly  noteworthy.  They  arc  Kãmasukhallikãnuyogo  and  Attakilamathã- 
nuỵogo,  which  have  been  translated  as  “Indulgence  in  Pleasure”  and 
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“Indulgence  in  Pain”  respectively.  These  two  words  occur  in  no  less 
than  fìve  of  the  talks  included  in  this  book,  and  although  the  transla- 
tions  provided  here  arc  not  those  generally  used  for  the  words,  they  arc 
nevertheless  in  keeping  with  the  Venerable  Ajahn’s  use  of  them. 

Finding  the  middle  way  between  a  dull,  over-literal  approach  and  a 
more  flowing,  but  less  precise  rendering  hasn’t  alvvays  been  easy.  Each 
of  the  various  translators  has  compromised  in  different  ways.  Hopeíully 
we  have  managed  to  bring  out  both  the  clcar  simplicity,  the  directness 
and  the  humor  of  these  talks  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
profundity  that  underlies  and  inspires  them. 

Venerable  Ajahn  Chah  always  gave  his  talks  in  simple,  everyday 
language.  His  objective  was  to  clariíy  the  Dhamma,  not  to  confuse  his 
listeners  with  an  overload  of  iníormation.  The  aim  of  the  translators 
has  been  to  present  Ajahn  Chah’s  teaching  in  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter;  consequently  the  talks  presented  here  have  been  rendered  into 
coiTespondingly  simple  English.  We  trust  that  this  material  will  pro- 
vide  nourishing  contemplation  for  the  growing  number  of  meditators. 
The  translators  would  like  to  apologize  for  any  passages  which  remain 
unclear,  or  for  clumsiness  of  style. 

May  all  beings  be  free  from  suffering. 

-  The  Sangha,  Wat  Pah  Nanachat  - 


About  Teachings  for  Monks 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  NOTABLE  FEATURES  of  Venerable  Ajahn  Chah’s 
teaching  was  the  emphasis  he  gave  to  the  Sangha,  the  monastic 
order,  and  its  use  as  a  vehicle  for  Dhamma  practice.  This  is  not  to  deny 
his  unique  gift  for  teaching  lay  people,  which  enabled  him  to  communi- 
cate  brilliantly  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  be  they  simple  farm- 
ers  or  University  proíessors.  But  the  results  he  obtained  with  teaching 
and  creating  solid  Sangha  communities  are  plainly  visible  in  the  many 
monasteries  which  grew  up  around  him,  both  within  Thailand  and,  later, 
in  England,  Australia,  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Ajahn  Chah  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  establishing  the  Sangha  in  the  West  if  long-term  results 
were  to  be  realized. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  talks  he  gave  to  both  laypeople  and 
monks1 .  The  talks  he  gave  to  monks  are  exhortations  given  to  the  com- 
munities  of  bhikkhus,  or  Buddhist  monks,  at  his  own  monastery,  Wat 
Nong  Pah  Pong,  and  some  of  its  branches  in  both  Thailand  and  the 
West.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  lay  reader  reading  those 
talks.  These  talks  to  monks  are  not  intended  to,  and  indeed  cannot, 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  Buddhism  and  meditation  practice.  They 
are  monastic  teachings,  addressed  primarily  to  the  liíestyle  and  prob- 
lems  particular  to  that  situation.  A  knovvledge  of  the  basics  of  Bud- 
dhism  on  the  part  of  the  listener  was  assumed.  Many  of  these  talks 
will  thus  seem  strange  and  even  daunting  to  the  lay  reader,  with  their 
emphasis  on  coníbrmity  and  renunciation. 

1  Most  talks  have  a  íootnote  on  the  íìrst  page,  giving  some  iníormation  on  the  au- 
dience  and  the  occasion  for  the  talk  to  be  given. 
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For  the  lay  reader  reading  the  talks  Ajahn  Chah  gave  to  monks  in 
Thailand,  then,  it  is  essential  to  hcar  in  mind  the  environment  within 
which  these  talks  were  given  -  the  rugged,  austere,  poverty-stricken 
North-East  corner  of  Thailand,  birth  place  of  most  of  Thailand’s  great 
meditation  teachers  and  almost  its  entire  íorest  monastic  tradition.  The 
people  of  the  North-East  are  honed  by  this  environment  to  a  1'ugged 
simplicity  and  gentle  patience  which  make  them  ideal  candidates  for  the 
forest  monk’s  liíestyle.  Within  this  environment,  in  small  halls  dimly  lít 
by  paralTm  lamps,  surrounded  by  the  assembly  of  monks,  Ajahn  Chah 
gave  his  teachings. 

Exhortations  by  the  master  occurred  typically  at  the  end  of  the  fort- 
nightly  recitation  of  the  pãtimokkha,  the  monks’  code  of  discipline. 
Their  content  would  be  decided  by  the  current  situation  -  slackness  in 
the  practice,  confusion  about  the  rules,  or  just  plain  “unenlightenment.” 
In  a  liỉcstylc  charactcri/,cd  by  simplicity  and  contentment  with  little, 
complacency  is  an  ongoing  tendency,  so  that  talks  for  arousing  diligent 
effort  vvere  a  regular  occurrence. 

The  talks  themselves  arc  spontaneous  rcílcctions  and  exhortations 
rather  than  systematic  teachings  as  most  Westerners  would  know  them. 
The  listener  was  required  to  give  full  attention  in  the  present  moment 
and  to  rcílcct  back  on  his  own  practice  accordingly,  rather  than  to  mem- 
orize  the  teachings  by  rote  or  analyze  them  in  terms  of  logic.  In  this  way 
he  could  become  awarc  of  his  own  shortcomings  and  learn  how  to  best 
put  into  effect  the  skillÍLi!  means  offered  by  the  teacher. 

Although  meant  primarily  for  a  monastic  resident  -  be  one  a  monk, 
nun  or  novice  -  the  interested  lay  reader  will  no  doubt  obtain  many  in- 
sights  into  Buddhist  practice  from  these  talks.  At  the  very  least  there  arc 
the  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  Venerable  Ajahn’s  own  practice  which 
abound  throughout  them;  these  can  be  read  simply  as  biographical  ma- 
terial  or  as  instruction  for  mind  training. 

From  the  contents  of  these  talks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  training  of 
the  mind  is  not,  as  many  believe,  simply  a  matter  of  sitting  with  the 
eyes  closed  or  períecting  a  meditation  technique,  but  is,  as  Ajahn  Chah 
would  say,  a  great  renunciation. 


-  The  translator  of  ‘Food  for  the  Heart’  - 


Foreword  by  a  Disciple 


IN  April  0F  2001,  several  hundred  people  gathered  in  Portola  Val- 
ley,  Caliíornia,  for  a  weekend  billed  as  ‘The  Life,  Times,  and  Teach- 
ings  of  Ajahn  Chah.’  Monks,  nuns  and  lay  people,  disciples  present  and 
past,  along  vvith  many  other  interested  parties  traveled  from  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world  to  join  the  event.  In  two  joyful  and  illu- 
minating  days,  people  gave  personal  recollections,  read  from  teachings, 
and  discussed  Ajahn  Chah’s  way  of  training.  It  was  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
moment  that  brought  back  a  lot  of  memories  for  all  the  speakers,  per- 
haps  capped  by  Ajahn  Sumedho’s  reíỉection  on  how  ‘this  one  little  man’ 
had  done  so  much  with  his  life  for  the  benetìt  of  the  world. 

When  I  was  a  freaked-out  young  man,  I  dumped  myselí  on  the 
doorstep  of  Ajahn  Chah’s  orphanage.  Physically  debilitated,  emotion- 
ally  immature,  and  spiritually  blind,  I  had  nowhere  to  go  in  this  world, 
no  one  to  turn  to  for  help.  Ajahn  Chah  took  me  in  and  placed  me  un- 
der  his  wing.  He  was  able  to  instill  períect  trust  and  give  me  a  feel- 
ing  of  saíety  as  he  nursed  me  along  and  helped  me  grow  up.  He  was 
parent,  doctor,  teacher,  mentor,  priest,  and  Santa  Claus,  comedian  and 
taskmaster,  savior  and  nemesis,  alvvays  waiting  well  ahead  of  me,  al- 
ways  ready  with  the  unimaginable,  the  unexpected,  and  the  bcncíìcial. 
During  those  ycars  I  also  saw  him  work  his  magic  on  many  others. 
Since  then  I’ve  had  occasion  to  realize  how  extraordinary  it  was  to  have 
the  undistracted  attention  of  such  a  great  (and  busy)  master  for  so  long 
and  how  uniquely  giíted  he  was  in  helping  sentient  beings. 

I  left  the  robes  and  Ajahn  Chah  in  1977,  yet  over  the  years  Tve  gone 
back  again  and  again,  to  monasteries  in  Thailand,  England,  and  the 
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United  States.  In  1998,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ajahn  Pasanno  of  Abhaya- 
giri  Monastery  in  Redwood  Valley,  Caliíornia,  I  contacted  Shambhala 
Publications  and  embarked  on  a  translation  of  Ajahn  Chah’s  teachings 
that  ended  up  in  2001  as  ‘Being  Dharma:  The  Essence  of  the  Buddha’s 
Teachings’.  Since  then,  I’ve  íound  myselí  unable  to  stay  away  from 
Ajahn  Chah’s  teachings,  and  I’ve  had  what  is  probably  the  not  uncom- 
mon  experience  of  seeing  my  awe,  reverence,  and  appreciation  for  this 
great  master  continue  to  grow.  So  it  was  most  welcome  when  I  heard 
that  íriends  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  wished  to  publish  some  of  these 
more  recent  translations. 

‘Everything  Is  Teaching  Us’  summarizes  Ajahn  Chah’s  approach 
quite  neatly.  Showing  us  the  immediacy  of  the  Dhamma,  he  demystiữed 
the  concepts  of  Buddhism  so  that  almost  anyone  who  listened  could  get 
the  point,  be  they  barely  literate  íarmers  or  highly  educated  City  people, 
Thais  or  Westerners.  Yet  nothing  was  compromised,  and  through  his 
unmatched  skill  people  usually  got  more  than  they  bargained  for. 

He  taught  villagers  how  to  manage  their  íầmily  lives  and  hnances, 
yet  he  might  be  just  as  likely  to  te  11  them  about  making  causes  for  real- 
ization  of  Nibbãna.  He  could  instruct  a  visiting  group  on  the  basics  of 
morality,  without  moralizing  and  in  a  way  that  was  upliíting,  but  would 
gently  remind  them  of  their  mortality  at  the  end  of  iníusing  them  with 
his  iníectious  happiness;  or  he  might  scold  the  daylights  out  of  local 
monastics  and  lay  people.  He  could  start  a  discourse  by  expounding 
the  most  basic  Buddhist  ideas  and  seamlessly  move  on  to  talking  about 
ultimate  reality. 

Surprises  were  always  in  store  in  the  way  he  taught  and  the  way  he 
trained.  He  írequently  changed  the  routine  in  his  monastery.  He  wasn’t 
easy  to  pin  down  or  classily.  Sometimes  he  emphasized  monastic  life, 
pointing  out  its  many  advantages,  yet  he  gave  proíound  teachings  to 
lay  people  and  showed  real  respect  for  anyone  with  a  sincere  interest, 
anyone  who  made  effort  in  practice.  He  sometimes  taught  about  the 
jhãna  and  emphasized  the  need  for  concentration,  while  at  other  times 
he  pointed  out  that  mere  tranquil  abiding  is  a  dead  end  and  that  for  real 
insight  practice,  samãdhi  need  not  be  very  great.  His  treatment  of  the 
monastic  discipline  could  be  just  as  puzzling.  But  those  who  stayed 
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close  to  him  and  patiently  sought  out  his  real  intent  found  a  vvholeness 
beyond  the  seeming  contradictions. 

Ajahn  Chah’s  monasteries  were  known  for  strictness  as  well  as  a 
certain  ílcxibility  rooted  in  a  reverence  for  the  path  of  practice  laid 
down  by  the  Lord  Buddha,  along  with  an  intensely  practical  approach 
that  sought  to  realize  the  essence  of  what  the  Buddha  taught,  which 
is  liberation.  This  might  be  worth  keeping  in  mind  while  reading  the 
teachings;  Ajahn  Chah  gives  us  the  ‘bad  news’  about  the  shortcomings 
of  ordinary,  worldly  existence  and  emphasizes  renunciation  as  the  key, 
yet  his  only  aim  was  liberation.  As  he  said,  “Making  offerings,  listen- 
ing  to  teachings,  practicing  meditation,  whatever  we  do  should  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  wisdom.  Developing  wisdom  is  for  the 
purpose  of  liberation,  íreedom  from  all  these  conditions  and  phenom- 
ena.”  And  that  was  what  he  embodied.  He  manifested  a  joyous,  vibrant 
íreedom  that  spoke  volumes  about  the  worth  of  the  Buddha’s  teachings. 

Ajahn  Chah  didn't  prepare  his  talks  or  teach  from  notes,  nor  did  he 
give  series  of  talks.  Sometimes  a  single  talk  will  cover  many  aspects 
of  the  path.  Many  of  the  teachings  have  a  rambling,  stream  of  con- 
sciousness  (perhaps  ‘stream  of  wisdom'  describes  it  better)  quality,  and 
it  is  quite  valid  to  open  them  anywhere.  Some  talks  seem  to  go  off  on 
tangents,  only  to  come  back  to  an  underlying  theme,  while  others  take 
time  to  warm  up  to  the  main  theme  and  then  develop  it  relentlessly.  So 
this  book  need  not  be  read  from  the  beginning,  and  the  individual  talks 
need  not  be  read  beginning  to  end.  Feel  free  to  open  the  book  any  where 
and  enjoy  the  glow  of  Ajahn  Chah’s  wisdom.  But  please  don’t  read  in 
a  huưy  or  merely  enjoy  Ajahn  Chah’s  rhetorical  skill.  He  was  a  giíted 
speaker,  and  the  flow  of  his  words  can  be  entertaining,  even  mesmeriz- 
ing,  but  his  teachings  are  rích  in  meaning,  and  the  full  import  is  to  be 
had  by  reading  and  contemplating,  and  by  Corning  back  to  read  again 
sometime  later  on.  Read  with  a  discerning  spirit,  not  taking  anything  on 
his  say-so.  “Those  who  easily  believe  others  are  said  by  the  Buddha  to 
be  íoolish,”  was  one  of  his  IVcqucnt  admonitions.  He  urged  everyone  to 
put  the  teachings  into  practice  and  understand  them  through  experience 
rather  than  just  taking  them  as  an  object  of  intellectual  curiosity. 

I  apologize  in  advance  for  any  vagueness  in  my  translation.  When 
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ordinary  people  try  to  render  the  words  of  an  enlightened  master  into 
another  language,  something  is  inevitably  lost.  I  wish  to  thank  Ajahn 
Pasanno  of  Abhayagiri  Monastery,  Caliíornia,  for  his  assistance  in  help- 
ing  me  with  Dhamma  and  language  questions.  If  this  volume  can  point 
something  out  to  help  even  a  few  people  lcarn  more  about  their  own 
minds  and  encourage  them  on  the  path  to  liberation,  the  efforts  to  pro- 
duce  it  will  have  been  most  worthwhile. 

-  The  translator  of  ‘Everỵthing  Is  Teaching  Us’  ( Paul  Breiter )  - 


About  Ajahn  Chah 


VENERABLE  Ajahn  Chah  (Phra  Bodhinãna  Thera)  was  bom  into 
a  typical  íầrming  íamily  in  a  rural  village  in  the  province  of  Ubon 
Rachathani,  N.E.  Thailand,  on  June  17,  1918.  He  lived  the  first  part  of 
his  life  as  any  other  youngster  in  rural  Thailand,  and,  following  the  cus- 
tom,  took  ordination  as  a  novice  in  the  local  village  monastery  for  three 
ycars.  There,  he  lcarncd  to  read  and  write,  in  addition  to  studying  some 
basic  Buddhist  teachings.  Aíter  a  number  of  ycars  he  returned  to  the  lay 
life  to  help  his  parents,  but,  íeeling  an  attraction  to  the  monastic  life,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  (on  April  26,  1939)  he  again  entered  a  monastery,  this 
time  for  higher  ordination  as  a  bhikkhu,  or  Buddhist  monk. 

He  spent  the  tìrst  few  ycars  of  his  bhikkhu  life  studying  some  ba- 
sic  Dhamma,  discipline,  Pãli  language  and  scriptures,  but  the  death  of 
his  íather  awakened  him  to  the  transience  of  life.  It  caused  him  to  think 
deeply  about  life’s  real  purpose,  for  although  he  had  studied  extensively 
and  gained  some  proíìcicncy  in  Pãli,  he  seemed  no  nearer  to  a  personal 
understanding  of  the  end  of  sulTcring.  Feelings  of  disenchantment  set 
in,  and  a  desire  to  íìnd  the  real  essence  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  arose. 
Finally  (in  1946)  he  abandoned  his  studies  and  set  off  on  mendicant 
pilgrimage.  He  walked  some  400  km  to  Central  Thailand,  sleeping  in 
íorests  and  gathering  almsíood  in  the  villages  on  the  way.  He  took  up 
residence  in  a  monastery  where  the  vinaya  (monastic  discipline)  was 
careíully  studied  and  practiced.  While  there  he  was  told  about  Venera- 
ble  Ajahn  Mun  Bhuridatto,  a  most  highly  respected  Meditation  Master. 
Keen  to  meet  such  an  accomplished  teacher,  Ajahn  Chah  set  off  on  foot 
for  the  Northeast  in  search  of  him.  He  began  to  travel  to  other  monaster- 
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ies,  studying  the  monastic  discipline  in  detail  and  spending  a  short  but 
enlightening  period  vvith  Venerable  Ajahn  Mun,  the  most  outstanding 
Thai  íorest  meditation  master  of  this  century.  At  this  time  Ajahn  Chah 
was  wrestling  with  a  crucial  problem.  He  had  studied  the  teachings  on 
morality,  meditation  and  wisdom,  which  the  texts  presented  in  minute 
and  rehned  detail,  but  he  could  not  see  how  they  could  actually  be  put 
into  practice.  Ajahn  Mun  told  him  that  although  the  teachings  are  in- 
deed  extensive,  at  their  hcart  they  arc  very  simple.  With  mindíulness 
established,  if  it  is  seen  that  everything  arises  in  the  heart-mind:  right 
there  is  the  true  path  of  practice.  This  succinct  and  direct  teaching  was 
a  revelation  for  Ajahn  Chah,  and  transíormed  his  approach  to  practice. 
The  Way  was  clear. 

For  the  next  seven  years  Ajahn  Chah  practiced  in  the  style  of  an  as- 
cetic  monk  in  the  austere  Forest  Tradition,  spending  his  time  in  íorests, 
caves  and  cremation  grounds,  ideal  places  for  developing  meditation 
practice.  He  wandered  through  the  countryside  in  quest  of  quiet  and 
secluded  places  for  developing  meditation.  He  lived  in  tiger  and  co- 
bra  iníested  jungles,  using  rcílcctions  on  death  to  penetrate  to  the  true 
meaning  of  life.  On  one  occasion  he  practiced  in  a  cremation  ground, 
to  challenge  and  eventually  overcome  his  fear  of  death.  Then,  as  he 
sat  cold  and  drenched  in  a  rainstorm,  he  faced  the  utter  desolation  and 
loneliness  of  a  homeless  monk. 

After  many  ycars  of  travel  and  practice,  he  was  invited  to  settle  in 
a  thick  íorest  grove  ncar  the  village  of  his  birth.  This  grove  was  unin- 
habited,  known  as  a  place  of  cobras,  tigers  and  ghosts,  thus  being  as  he 
said,  the  períect  location  for  a  íorest  monk.  Venerable  Ajahn  Chah’s 
impeccable  approach  to  meditation,  or  Dhamma  practice,  and  his  sim- 
ple,  direct  style  of  teaching,  with  the  emphasis  on  practical  application 
and  a  balanced  attitude,  began  to  attract  a  large  following  of  monks  and 
lay  people.  Thus  a  large  monastery  íormed  around  Ajahn  Chah  as  more 
and  more  monks,  nuns  and  lay-people  came  to  hear  his  teachings  and 
stay  on  to  practice  with  him. 

The  training  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  at  that  time  was  quite  harsh 
and  íorbidding.  Ajahn  Chah  often  pushed  his  monks  to  their  limits,  to 
test  their  powers  of  endurance  so  that  they  would  develop  patience  and 
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resolution.  He  sometimes  initiated  long  and  seemingly  pointless  work 
projects,  in  order  to  írustrate  their  attachment  to  tranquility.  The  em- 
phasis  was  always  on  suưender  to  the  way  things  are,  and  great  stress 
was  placed  upon  strict  observance  of  the  Vinaya  (discipline). 

Ajahn  Chah’s  simple  yet  proíound  style  of  teaching  has  a  special 
appeal  to  Westerners,  and  many  have  come  to  study  and  practice  with 
him,  quite  a  few  for  many  ycars.  In  1966  the  hrst  westerner  came  to 
stay  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  Venerable  Sumedho  Bhikkhu.  The  newly 
ordained  Venerable  Sumedho  had  just  spent  his  hrst  vassa  (Tains’  re- 
treat)  practicing  intensive  meditation  at  a  monastery  ncar  the  Laotian 
border.  Although  his  eííorts  had  borne  some  íruit,  Venerable  Sumedho 
realized  that  he  needed  a  teacher  who  could  train  him  in  all  aspects 
of  monastic  life.  By  chance,  one  of  Ajahn  Chah’s  monks,  one  who 
happened  to  speak  a  little  English,  visited  the  monastery  where  Venera- 
ble  Sumedho  was  staying.  Upon  hearing  about  Ajahn  Chah,  Venerable 
Sumedho  asked  to  take  leave  of  his  preceptor,  and  went  back  to  Wat 
Nong  Pah  Pong  with  the  monk.  Ajahn  Chah  willingly  accepted  the  new 
disciple,  but  insisted  that  he  receive  no  special  allowances  for  being  a 
Westerner.  He  would  have  to  eat  the  same  simple  almsíood  and  practice 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  monk  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong. 

From  that  time  on,  the  number  of  íoreign  people  who  came  to  Ajahn 
Chah  began  to  steadily  increase.  By  the  time  Venerable  Sumedho  was  a 
monk  of  five  vassas,  and  Ajahn  Chah  considered  him  competent  enough 
to  teach,  some  of  these  new  monks  had  also  decided  to  stay  on  and  train 
there.  In  the  hot  season  of  1975,  Venerable  Sumedho  and  a  handíul 
of  Western  bhikkhus  spent  some  time  living  in  a  íorest  not  far  from 
Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  The  local  villagers  there  asked  them  to  stay  on, 
and  Ajahn  Chah  consented.  Thus  Wat  Pah  Nanachat  (Tnternational 
Forest  Monastery’)  came  into  being,  and  Venerable  Sumedho  became 
the  abbot  of  the  íìrst  monastery  in  Thailand  to  be  run  by  and  for  English- 
speaking  monks. 

In  1977,  Ajahn  Chah  and  Ajahn  Sumedho  were  invited  to  visit 
Britain  by  the  English  Sangha  Trust,  a  charity  with  the  aim  of  estab- 
lishing  a  locally-resident  Buddhist  Sangha.  Seeing  the  serious  interest 
there,  Ajahn  Chah  left  Ajahn  Sumedho  (with  two  of  his  other  Western 
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disciples  who  were  then  visiting  Europe)  in  London  at  the  Hampstead 
Vihara.  He  returned  to  Britain  in  1979,  at  which  time  the  monks  were 
leaving  London  to  begin  Chithurst  Buddhist  Monastery  in  Sussex.  He 
then  went  on  to  America  and  Canada  to  visit  and  teach. 

In  1980  Venerable  Ajahn  Chah  began  to  feel  more  accutely  the 
symptoms  of  dizziness  and  memory  lapse  which  had  plagued  him  for 
some  ycars.  In  1980  and  1981,  Ajahn  Chah  spent  the  rains  retreat  away 
from  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  since  his  health  was  íailing  due  to  the  de- 
bilitating  eííects  of  diabetes.  As  his  illness  worsened,  he  would  use  his 
body  as  a  teaching,  a  living  example  of  the  impermanence  of  all  things. 
He  constantly  reminded  people  to  endeavor  to  hnd  a  true  reíuge  within 
themselves,  since  he  would  not  be  able  to  teach  for  very  much  longer. 
His  worsening  condition  led  to  an  operation  in  1981,  which,  however, 
1'ailcd  to  reverse  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  which  eventually  rendered 
him  completely  bedridden  and  unable  to  speak.  This  did  not  stop  the 
growth  of  monks  and  lay  people  who  came  to  practise  at  his  monastery, 
however,  for  whom  the  teachings  of  Ajahn  Chah  were  a  constant  guide 
and  inspiration. 

Aíter  remaining  bedridden  and  silent  for  an  amazing  ten  ycars,  care- 
íully  tended  by  his  monks  and  novices,  Venerable  Ajahn  Chah  passed 
away  on  the  16th  of  January,  1992,  at  the  age  of  74,  leaving  behind  a 
thriving  conmiunity  of  monasteries  and  lay  suporters  in  Thailand,  Eng- 
land,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and 
the  U.S.A.,  where  the  practise  of  the  Buddha's  teachings  continues  un- 
der  the  inspiration  of  this  great  meditation  teacher. 

Although  Ajahn  Chah  passed  away  in  1992,  the  training  which  he 
established  is  still  carried  on  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  and  its  branch 
monasteries,  of  which  there  are  currently  more  than  two  hundred  in 
Thailand.  Discipline  is  strict,  enabling  one  to  lead  a  simple  and  pure  life 
in  a  harmoniously  regulated  community  where  virtue,  meditation  and 
understanding  may  be  skillMly  and  continuously  cultivated.  There  is 
usually  group  meditation  twice  a  day  and  sometimes  a  talk  by  the  senior 
teacher,  but  the  heart  of  the  meditation  is  the  way  of  life.  The  monastics 
do  manual  work,  dye  and  sew  their  own  robes,  make  most  of  their  own 
requisites  and  keep  the  monastery  buildings  and  grounds  in  immaculate 
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shape.  They  live  cxtrcmely  simply  following  the  ascetic  precepts  of 
eating  once  a  day  from  the  almsbowl  and  limiting  their  possessions  and 
robes.  Scattered  throughout  the  íorest  arc  individual  huts  where  monks 
and  nuns  live  and  meditate  in  solitude,  and  where  they  practice  walking 
meditation  on  cleared  paths  under  the  trees. 

Wisdom  is  a  way  of  living  and  being,  and  Ajahn  Chah  has  endeav- 
ored  to  preserve  the  simple  monastic  life-style  in  order  that  people  may 
study  and  practice  the  Dhamma  in  the  present  day.  Ajahn  Chah's  won- 
deríully  simple  style  of  teaching  can  be  deceptive.  It  is  oíten  only  aíter 
we  have  hcard  something  many  times  that  suddenly  our  minds  are  ripe 
and  somehow  the  teaching  takes  on  a  much  deeper  meaning.  His  skill- 
ful  means  in  tailoring  his  explanations  of  Dhamma  to  time  and  place, 
and  to  the  understanding  and  sensitivity  of  his  audience,  was  marvclous 
to  see.  Sometimes  on  paper  though,  it  can  make  him  seem  inconsistent 
or  even  self-contradictory !  At  such  times  the  reader  should  remember 
that  these  words  arc  a  record  of  a  living  experience.  Similarly,  if  the 
teachings  may  seem  to  vary  at  times  from  tradition,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Venerable  Ajahn  spoke  always  from  the  heart,  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  meditative  experience. 
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Learning  to  Listen 


During  an  informal  gathering  at  his  residence  one  evening, 
the  Master  said,  “When  you  listen  to  the  Dhamma,  you  must  open 
up  your  heart  and  compose  yourselí  in  its  centre.  Don’t  try  and  accu- 
mulate  what  you  hear,  or  make  painstaking  cííorts  to  retain  it  through 
your  memory.  Just  let  the  Dhamma  flow  into  your  heart  as  it  reveals 
itselí,  and  keep  yourselí  continuously  open  to  the  flow  in  the  present 
moment.  What  is  ready  to  be  retained  will  remain.  It  will  happen  of  its 
own  accord,  not  through  íorced  effort  on  your  part. 

Similarly,  when  you  expound  the  Dhamma,  there  must  be  no  íorce 
involved.  The  Dhamma  must  flow  spontaneously  from  the  present  mo- 
ment  according  to  circumstances.  You  know,  it’s  strange,  but  some- 
times  people  come  to  me  and  really  show  no  apparent  desire  to  hear  the 
Dhamma,  but  there  it  is  -  it  just  happens.  The  Dhamma  comes  flowing 
out  with  no  effort  whatsoever.  Then  at  other  times,  people  seem  to  be 
quite  keen  to  listen.  They  even  íormally  ask  for  a  discourse,  and  then, 
nothing!  It  just  won’t  happen.  What  can  you  do?  I  don’t  know  why  it 
is,  but  I  know  that  things  happen  in  this  way.  It's  as  though  people  have 
diííerent  levels  of  receptivity,  and  when  you  are  there  at  the  same  level, 
things  just  happen. 

If  you  must  expound  the  Dhamma,  the  best  way  is  not  to  think  about 
it  at  all.  Simply  forget  it.  The  more  you  think  and  try  to  plan,  the  worse 
it  will  be.  This  is  hard  to  do,  though,  isn’t  it?  Sometimes,  when  you’re 
flowing  along  quite  smoothly,  there  will  be  a  pause,  and  someone  may 
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ask  a  question.  Then,  suddenly,  there’s  a  whole  new  direction.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unlimited  source  that  you  can  never  exhaust. 

I  believe  without  a  doubt  in  the  Buddha’s  ability  to  know  the  tem- 
peraments  and  receptivity  of  other  beings.  He  used  this  very  same 
method  of  spontaneous  teaching.  It’s  not  that  he  needed  to  use  any 
superhuman  power,  but  rather  that  he  was  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  around  him  and  so  taught  to  them  accordingly.  An  instance 
demonstrating  his  own  spontaneity  occurred  when  once,  aíter  he  had 
expounded  the  Dhamma  to  a  group  of  his  disciples,  he  asked  them  if 
they  had  ever  hcard  this  teaching  beíore.  They  replied  that  they  had 
not.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  himselí  had  also  never  hcard  it 
beíore. 

Just  continue  your  practice  no  matter  what  you  are  doing.  Practice 
is  not  dependent  on  any  one  posture,  such  as  sitting  or  walking.  Rather, 
it  is  a  continuous  avvareness  of  the  flow  of  your  own  consciousness 
and  íeelings.  No  matter  what  is  happening,  just  compose  yourself  and 
always  be  mindíully  awarc  of  that  flow.” 

Later,  the  Master  went  on  to  say,  “Practice  is  not  moving  forward, 
but  there  is  forward  movement.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  moving  back, 
but  there  is  backvvard  movement.  And,  hnally,  practice  is  not  stopping 
and  being  still,  but  there  is  stopping  and  being  still.  So  there  is  moving 
forward  and  backward  as  well  as  being  still,  but  you  can’t  say  that  it  is 
any  one  of  the  three.  Then  practice  eventually  comes  to  a  point  where 
there  is  neither  forward  nor  backvvard  movement,  nor  any  being  still. 
Where  is  that?” 

On  another  iníormal  occasion,  he  said,  “To  dehne  Buddhism  with- 
out  a  lot  of  words  and  phrases,  we  can  simply  say,  ‘Don’t  cling  or  hold 
on  to  anything.  Harmonize  with  actuality,  with  things  just  as  they  are.’” 
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Bodhinyana 


F  ragments  of  a  Teaching 


ALL  OF  YOU  have  believed  in  Buddhism  for  many  years  now  through 
hearing  about  the  Buddhist  teachings  from  many  sources  -  espe- 
cially  from  various  monks  and  teachers.  In  some  cases  Dhamma  is 
taught  in  very  broad  and  vague  terms  to  the  point  where  it  is  diíbcult 
to  know  how  to  put  it  into  practice  in  daily  life.  In  other  instances 
Dhamma  is  taught  in  high  language  or  special  jargon  to  the  point  where 
most  people  íìnd  it  difficult  to  understand,  especially  if  the  teaching  is 
done  too  literally  from  scripture.  Lastly  there  is  Dhamma  taught  in  a 
balanced  way,  neither  too  vague  nor  too  proíound,  neither  too  broad 
nor  too  esoteric  -  just  right  for  the  listener  to  understand  and  practice 
to  personally  bencíìt  from  the  teachings.  Today  I  would  like  share  with 
you  teachings  of  the  sort  I  have  oíten  used  to  instruct  my  disciples  in 
the  past;  teachings  which  I  hope  may  possibly  be  of  personal  beneíìt  to 
those  of  you  here  listening  today. 

One  Who  Wishes  to  Reach  the  Buddha-Dhamma 

One  who  wishes  to  reach  the  Buddha-Dhamma  must  íìrstly  be  one  who 
has  íaith  or  conhdence  as  a  íoundation.  He  must  understand  the  mean- 
ing  of  Buddha-Dhamma  as  follows: 

Buddha:  the  ‘one-who-knows’,  the  one  who  has  purity,  radiance  and 
peace  in  his  heart. 

'Given  to  the  lay  community  at  Wat  Pah  Pong  in  1972 
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Dhamma:  the  characteristics  of  purity,  radiance  and  peace  which  arise 
from  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom. 

Thereíore,  one  who  is  to  reach  the  Buddha-Dhamma  is  one  who  culti- 
vates  and  develops  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom  within  himself. 

Walking  the  Path  of  Buddha-Dhamma 

Naturally  people  who  wish  to  reach  their  home  arc  not  those  who  merely 
sít  and  think  of  travcling.  They  must  actually  undertake  the  process  of 
traveling  step  by  step,  and  in  the  right  direction  as  well,  in  order  to  fi- 
nally  reach  home.  If  they  take  the  wrong  path  they  may  eventually  run 
into  diíhculties  such  as  swamps  or  other  obstacles  which  arc  hard  to 
get  around.  Or  they  may  run  into  dangerous  situations  in  this  wrong 
direction,  thereby  possibly  never  reaching  home. 

Those  who  reach  home  can  relax  and  sleep  comíortably  -  home  is 
a  place  of  comíort  for  body  and  mind.  Now  they  have  really  reached 
home.  But  if  the  traveler  only  passed  by  the  front  of  his  home  or  only 
walked  around  it,  he  would  not  receive  any  beneht  from  having  traveled 
all  the  way  home. 

In  the  same  way,  walking  the  path  to  reach  the  Buddha-Dhamma 
is  something  each  one  of  us  must  do  individually  ourselves,  for  no  one 
can  do  it  for  us.  And  we  must  travel  along  the  proper  path  of  morality, 
concentration  and  vvisdom  until  we  hnd  the  blessings  of  purity,  radiance 
and  peaceíulness  of  mind  that  arc  the  íruits  of  traveling  the  path. 

However,  if  one  only  has  knovvledge  of  books  and  scriptures,  ser- 
mons  and  suttas,  that  is,  only  know!edge  of  the  map  or  plans  for  the 
journey,  even  in  hundreds  of  lives  one  will  never  know  purity,  radiance 
and  peaceíulness  of  mind.  Instead  one  will  just  waste  time  and  never 
get  to  the  real  benehts  of  practice.  Teachers  arc  those  who  only  point 
out  the  direction  of  the  path.  Aíter  listening  to  the  teachers,  whether 
or  not  we  walk  the  path  by  practicing  ourselves,  and  thereby  reap  the 
íruits  of  practice,  is  strictly  up  to  each  one  of  us. 

Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  compare  practice  to  a  bottle  of 
medicine  a  doctor  leaves  for  his  patient.  On  the  bottle  is  written  de- 
tailed  instructions  on  how  to  take  the  medicine,  but  no  matter  how  many 
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hundred  times  the  patient  reads  the  directions,  he  is  bound  to  die  if  that 
is  all  he  does.  He  will  gain  no  beneht  from  the  medicine.  And  beíore 
he  dies  he  may  complain  bitterly  that  the  doctor  wasn’t  any  good,  that 
the  medicine  didn’t  cure  him!  He  will  think  that  the  doctor  was  a  fake 
or  that  the  medicine  was  worthless,  yet  he  has  only  spent  his  time  ex- 
amining  the  bottle  and  reading  the  instructions.  He  hasn’t  followed  the 
advice  of  the  doctor  and  taken  the  medicine. 

However,  if  the  patient  actually  follows  the  doctor’s  advice  and 
takes  the  medicine  regularly  as  prescribed,  he  will  recover.  And  if  he  is 
very  ill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  lot  of  medicine,  whereas  if  he  is 
only  mildly  ill,  only  a  little  medicine  will  be  needed  to  hnally  cure  him. 
The  fact  that  we  must  use  a  lot  of  medicine  is  a  result  of  the  severity  of 
our  illness.  It's  only  natural  and  you  can  see  it  for  yourselí  with  careíul 
consideration. 

Doctors  prescribe  medicine  to  eliminate  disease  from  the  body.  The 
teachings  of  the  Buddha  are  prescribed  to  cure  disease  of  the  mind,  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  natural  healthy  State.  So  the  Buddha  can  be  consid- 
ered  to  be  a  doctor  who  prescribes  cures  for  the  ills  of  the  mind.  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  greatest  doctor  in  the  world. 

Mental  ills  are  found  in  each  one  of  us  without  exception.  When 
you  see  these  mental  ills,  does  it  not  make  sense  to  look  to  the  Dhamma 
as  support,  as  medicine  to  cure  your  ills?  Traveling  the  path  of  the 
Buddha-Dhamma  is  not  done  with  the  body.  You  must  travel  with  the 
mind  to  reach  the  benehts.  We  can  divide  these  travelers  into  three 
groups: 

First  level:  this  is  comprised  of  those  who  understand  that  they  must 
practice  themselves,  and  know  how  to  do  so.  They  take  the  Buddha, 
Dhamma  and  Sangha  as  their  refuge  and  have  resolved  to  practice  dili- 
gently  according  to  the  teachings.  These  persons  have  discardcd  merely 
following  customs  and  traditions,  and  instead  use  reason  to  examine  for 
themselves  the  nature  of  the  vvorld.  These  are  the  group  of  “Buddhist 
believers”. 

Middle  level:  This  group  is  comprised  of  those  who  have  practiced 
until  they  have  an  unshakable  íaith  in  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha,  the 
Dhamma  and  the  Sangha.  They  also  ha  ve  penetrated  to  the  understand- 
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ing  of  the  true  nature  of  all  compounded  íormations.  These  persons 
gradually  reduce  clinging  and  attachment.  They  do  not  hold  onto  things 
and  their  minds  reach  deep  understanding  of  the  Dhamma.  Depending 
upon  the  degree  of  non-attachment  and  wisdom  they  arc  progressively 
known  as  stream-enterers,  once-returners  and  non-returners,  or  simply, 
noble  ones. 

Highest  level:  This  is  the  group  of  those  whose  practice  has  led 
them  to  the  body,  speech  and  mind  of  the  Buddha.  They  arc  above  the 
world,  free  of  the  world,  and  free  of  all  attachment  and  clinging.  They 
are  known  as  arahants  or  free  ones,  the  highest  level  of  the  noble  ones. 

How  to  Purify  One’s  Morality 

Morality  is  restraint  and  discipline  of  body  and  speech.  On  the  íormal 
level  this  is  divided  into  classes  of  precepts  for  lay  people  and  for  monks 
and  nuns.  Hovvever,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  there  is  one  basic  charac- 
teristic  -  that  is  intention.  When  we  are  mindíul  or  self-recollected,  we 
have  right  intention.  Practicing  niindỉulncss  ( sati )  and  self-recollection 
( sampajaũũa )  will  generate  good  morality. 

It  is  only  natural  that  when  we  put  on  dirty  clothes  and  our  bod- 
ies  are  dirty,  that  out  minds  too  will  feel  uncomíortable  and  depressed. 
However,  if  we  keep  our  bodies  clean  and  wear  clean,  neat  clothes,  it 
makes  our  minds  light  and  cheeríul.  So  too,  when  morality  is  not  kept, 
our  bodily  actions  and  speech  arc  dirty,  and  this  is  a  cause  for  mak- 
ing  the  mind  unhappy,  distressed  and  heavy.  We  arc  scparatcd  from 
right  practice  and  this  prevents  us  from  penetrating  in  the  essence  of 
the  Dhamma  in  our  minds.  The  wholesome  bodily  actions  and  speech 
themselves  depend  on  mind,  properly  trained,  since  mind  orders  body 
and  speech.  Thereíore,  we  must  continue  practice  by  training  our  minds. 

The  Practice  of  Concentration 

The  training  in  samãdhi  (concentration)  is  practiced  to  make  the  mind 
hrm  and  steady.  This  brings  about  peaceíulness  of  mind.  Usually  our 
untrained  minds  arc  moving  and  restless,  hard  to  control  and  manage. 
Mind  follows  sense  distractions  wildly  just  like  water  flowing  this  way 
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and  that,  seeking  the  lowest  level.  Agriculturists  and  engineers,  though, 
know  how  to  control  water  so  that  it  is  of  greater  use  to  mankind.  Men 
are  clever,  they  know  how  to  dam  water,  make  large  reservoirs  and 
canals  -  all  of  this  merely  to  channel  water  and  make  it  more  useable. 
In  addition  the  water  stored  becomes  a  source  of  electrical  power  and 
light,  íurther  benehts  from  controlling  its  flow  so  that  it  doesn’t  run 
wild  and  eventually  settle  into  a  few  low  spots,  its  useíulness  wasted. 

So  too,  the  mind  which  is  dammed  and  controlled,  trained  con- 
stantly,  will  be  of  immeasurable  beneht.  The  Buddha  himselí  taught, 
“The  mind  that  has  been  controlled  brings  true  happiness,  so  train  you 
minds  well  for  the  highest  of  benehts”.  Similarly,  the  animals  we  see 
around  us  -  elephants,  horses,  cattle,  buữalo,  etc.  -  must  be  trained 
beíore  they  can  be  useíul  for  work.  Only  aíter  they  have  been  trained  is 
their  strength  of  benebt  to  us. 

In  the  same  way,  the  mind  that  has  been  trained  will  bring  many 
times  the  blessings  of  that  of  an  untrained  mind.  The  Buddha  and  his 
noble  disciples  all  started  out  in  the  same  way  as  us  -  with  untrained 
minds;  but  afterwards  look  how  they  became  the  subjects  of  reverence 
for  us  all,  and  see  how  much  beneíĩt  we  can  gain  through  their  teaching. 
Indeed,  see  what  beneht  has  come  to  the  entire  world  from  these  men 
who  have  gone  through  the  training  of  the  mind  to  reach  the  íreedom 
beyond.  The  mind  controlled  and  trained  is  better  equipped  to  help  us 
in  all  proíessions,  in  all  situations.  The  disciplined  mind  will  keep  our 
lives  balanced,  make  work  easier  and  develop  and  nurture  reason  to 
govern  our  actions.  In  the  end  our  happiness  will  increase  accordingly 
as  we  follow  the  proper  mind  training. 

The  training  of  the  mind  can  be  done  in  many  ways,  with  many 
diỉĩcrcnt  methods.  The  method  which  is  most  useíul  and  which  can  be 
practiced  by  all  types  of  people  is  known  as  “mindíulness  of  breathing”. 
It  is  the  developing  of  mindíulness  on  the  in-breath  and  the  out-breath. 
In  this  monastery  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  tip  of  the  nose 
and  develop  avvareness  of  the  in-  and  out-breaths  with  the  mantra  word 
“ Bud-dho If  the  meditator  wishes  to  use  another  word,  or  simply  be 
mindíul  of  the  air  moving  in  and  out,  this  is  also  fine.  Adjust  the  prac- 
tice  to  suit  yourselí.  The  essential  íactor  in  the  meditation  is  that  the 
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noting  or  avvareness  of  the  breath  be  kept  up  in  the  present  moment  so 
that  one  is  mindíul  of  each  in-breath  and  each  out-breath  just  as  it  oc- 
curs.  While  doing  walking  meditation  we  ti  y  to  be  constantly  mindíul 
of  the  sensation  of  the  feet  touching  the  ground. 

This  practice  of  meditation  must  be  pursued  as  continuously  as  pos- 
sible  in  order  for  it  to  hcar  fruit.  Don’t  meditate  for  a  short  time  one 
day  and  then  in  one  or  two  weeks,  or  even  a  month,  meditate  again. 
This  will  not  bring  results.  The  Buddha  taught  us  to  practice  often,  to 
practice  diligently,  that  is,  to  be  as  continuous  as  we  can  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  mental  training.  To  practice  meditation  we  should  also  hnd  a 
suitably  quiet  place  free  from  distractions.  In  gardens  or  under  shady 
trees  in  our  back  yards,  or  in  places  where  we  can  be  alone  are  suitable 
environments.  If  we  are  a  monk  or  nun  we  should  hnd  a  suitable  hut,  a 
quiet  íorest  or  cave.  The  mountains  offer  exceptionally  suitable  places 
for  practice. 

In  any  case,  wherever  we  are,  we  must  make  an  effort  to  be  con- 
tinuously  mindíul  of  breathing  in  and  breathing  out.  If  the  attention 
wanders  to  other  things,  try  to  pull  it  back  to  the  object  of  concentra- 
tion.  Try  to  put  away  all  other  thoughts  and  carcs.  Don’t  think  about 
anything  -  just  watch  the  breath.  If  we  are  mindíul  of  thoughts  as  soon 
as  they  arise  and  keep  diligently  returning  to  the  meditation  subject, 
the  mind  will  become  quieter  and  quieter.  When  the  mind  is  peaceíul 
and  concentrated,  release  it  from  the  breath  as  the  object  of  concen- 
tration.  Now  begin  to  examine  the  body  and  mind  comprised  of  the 
five  khandhas:  material  form,  íeelings,  perceptions,  mental  íormations 
and  consciousness.  Examine  these  hve  khandhas  as  they  come  and  go. 
You  will  see  clcarly  that  they  arc  impermanent,  that  this  impermanence 
makes  them  unsatisíactory  and  undesirable,  and  that  they  come  and  go 
of  their  own  -  there  is  no  “self”  running  things.  There  is  to  be  íound 
only  nature  moving  according  to  cause  and  effect.  All  things  in  the 
world  fall  under  the  characteristics  of  instability,  unsatisíactoriness  and 
being  without  a  permanent  ego  or  soul.  Seeing  the  whole  of  existence 
in  this  light,  attachment  and  clinging  to  the  khandhas  will  gradually  be 
reduced.  This  is  because  we  see  the  true  charactcristics  of  the  world. 
We  call  this  the  arising  of  wisdom. 
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The  Arising  of  Wisdom 

Wisdom  ( paũũã)  is  to  see  the  truth  of  the  various  maniíestations  of  body 
and  mind.  When  we  use  our  trained  and  concentrated  minds  to  exam- 
ine  the  five  khandhas,  we  will  see  clearly  that  both  body  and  mind  arc 
impermanent,  unsatisíactory  and  soul-less.  In  seeing  all  compounded 
things  with  wisdom  we  do  not  cling  or  grasp.  Whatever  we  receive, 
we  receive  mindíully.  We  arc  not  excessively  happy.  When  things  of 
ours  break  up  or  disappear,  we  are  not  unhappy  and  do  not  suffer  painíul 
íeelings  -  for  we  see  clcarly  the  impermanent  nature  of  all  things.  When 
we  encounter  illness  and  pain  of  any  sort,  we  have  equanimity  because 
our  minds  have  been  well  trained.  The  true  reíuge  is  the  trained  mind. 

All  of  this  is  known  as  the  wisdom  which  knows  the  true  charac- 
teristics  of  things  as  they  arise.  Wisdom  arises  from  mindíulness  and 
concentration.  Concentration  arises  from  a  base  of  morality  or  virtue. 
All  of  these  things,  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom,  arc  so  inter- 
related  that  it  is  not  really  possible  to  scparatc  them.  In  practice  it  can 
be  looked  at  in  this  way:  hrst  there  is  the  disciplining  of  the  mind  to  be 
attentive  to  breathing.  This  is  the  arising  of  morality.  When  mindíul- 
ness  of  breathing  is  practiced  continuously  until  the  mind  is  quiet,  this 
is  the  arising  of  concentration.  Then  examination  showing  the  breath 
as  impermanent,  unsatisíactory  and  not-self,  and  the  subsequent  non- 
attachment,  is  the  arising  of  wisdom.  Thus  the  practice  of  mindíulness 
of  breathing  can  be  said  to  be  a  course  for  the  development  of  morality, 
concentration  and  wisdom.  They  all  come  together. 

When  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom  are  all  developed,  we 
call  this  practicing  the  eightíold  path  which  the  Buddha  taught  as  our 
only  way  out  of  sulTcring.  The  eightíold  path  is  above  all  others  because 
if  properly  practiced  it  leads  directly  to  Nibbãna,  to  peace.  We  can  say 
that  this  practice  reaches  the  Buddha-Dhamma  truly  and  precisely. 

Iỉenelits  from  Practice 

When  we  have  practiced  meditation  as  explained  above,  the  íruits  of 
practice  will  arise  in  the  following  three  stages: 

First,  for  those  practitioners  who  arc  at  the  level  of  “Buddhist  by 
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faith”,  there  will  arise  increasing  faith  in  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and 
Sangha.  This  íaith  will  become  the  real  inner  support  of  each  person. 
Also,  they  will  understand  the  cause-and-effect  nature  of  all  things,  that 
vvholesome  action  brings  wholesome  result  and  that  unwholesome  ac- 
tion  brings  unwholesome  result.  So  for  such  a  person  there  will  be  a 
great  increase  in  happiness  and  mental  peace. 

Second,  those  who  have  reached  the  noble  attainments  of  stream- 
winner,  once-returner  or  non-retumer,  ha  ve  unshakable  íaith  in  the  Bud- 
dha,  Dhamma  and  Sangha.  They  are  joyful  and  are  pulled  towards 
Nibbãna. 

Third,  for  those  arahants  or  períected  ones,  there  will  be  the  hap- 
piness  free  from  all  suffering.  These  are  the  Buddhas,  free  from  the 
world,  complete  in  the  ỉầring  of  the  holy  way. 

We  all  have  had  the  good  íortune  to  be  born  as  human  beings  and  to 
hear  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  This  is  an  opportunity  that  millions 
of  other  beings  do  not  have.  Therefore  do  not  be  carclcss  or  heedless. 
Huny  and  develop  merits,  do  good  and  follow  the  path  of  practice  in  the 
beginning,  in  the  middle  and  in  the  highest  levels.  Don’t  let  time  roll 
by  unused  and  vvithout  purpose.  Try  to  reach  the  truth  of  the  Buddha’s 
teachings  even  today.  Let  me  close  with  a  Lao  folk-saying:  “Many 
rounds  of  merrìment  and  pleasure  past,  soon  it  will  be  evening.  Drunk 
with  tears  now,  rest  and  see,  soon  it  will  be  too  late  to  tìnish  the  jour- 
ney 


A  Gift  of  Dhamma 


IAM  HAPPY  that  you  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  come  and  visit 
Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  and  to  see  your  son  who  is  a  monk  here,  how- 
ever  I'm  soưy  I  have  no  gift  to  offer  you.  France  already  has  so  many 
material  things,  but  of  Dhamma  there’s  very  little.  Having  been  there 
and  seen  for  myselí,  there  isn’t  really  any  Dhamma  there  which  could 
lead  to  peace  and  tranquillity.  There  are  only  things  which  continually 
make  one’s  mind  coníused  and  troubled. 

France  is  already  materially  prosperous,  it  has  so  many  things  to 
offer  which  are  sensually  enticing  -  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes  and 
textures.  Flowever,  people  ignorant  of  Dhamma  only  become  coníused 
by  them.  So  today  I  will  offer  you  some  Dhamma  to  take  back  to  France 
as  a  giữ  from  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  and  Wat  Pah  Nanachat. 

What  is  Dhamma?  Dhamma  is  that  which  can  cut  through  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  mankind,  gradually  reducing  them  to  noth- 
ing.  That’s  what  is  called  Dhamma  and  that’s  what  should  be  studied 
throughout  our  daily  lives  so  that  when  some  mental  impression  arises 
in  us,  we’ll  be  able  to  deal  with  it  and  go  beyond  it. 

Problems  are  common  to  us  all  whether  living  here  in  Thailand  or 
in  other  countries.  If  we  don’t  know  how  to  solve  them,  we’ll  always  be 
subject  to  suffering  and  distress.  That  which  solves  problems  is  wisdom 
and  to  have  vvisdom  we  must  develop  and  train  the  mind. 

The  subject  of  practice  isn’t  far  away  at  all,  it’s  right  here  in  our 

'A  discourse  delivered  to  the  assembly  of  Western  monks,  novices  and  lay- 
disciples  at  Bung  Wai  Forest  Monastery,  Ubon,  on  the  lOth  of  October,  1977.  This 
discourse  was  otTered  to  the  parents  of  one  of  the  monks  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
from  France. 
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body  and  mind.  Westerners  and  Thais  are  the  same,  they  both  have  a 
body  and  mind.  A  coníused  body  and  mind  means  a  confused  person 
and  a  peaceíul  body  and  mind,  a  peaceíul  person. 

Actually,  the  mind,  like  rain  water,  is  pure  in  its  natural  State.  If 
we  were  to  drop  green  coloring  into  clcar  rain  water,  however,  it  would 
turn  green.  If  yellow  coloring  it  would  turn  yellow. 

The  mind  reacts  similarly.  When  a  comíortable  mental  impression 
“drops”  into  the  mind,  the  mind  is  comíortable.  When  the  mental  im- 
pression  is  uncomíbrtable,  the  mind  is  uncomíbrtable.  The  mind  be- 
comes  “cloudy”  just  like  the  colored  water. 

When  clear  water  contacts  yellovv,  it  turns  yellow.  When  it  contacts 
green,  it  turns  green.  It  will  change  color  every  time.  Actually,  that 
water  which  is  green  or  yellovv  is  naturally  clean  and  clear.  This  is 
also  the  natural  State  of  the  mind,  clean  and  pure  and  unconíused.  It 
becomes  coníused  only  because  it  pursues  mental  impressions;  it  gets 
lost  in  its  moods ! 

Let  me  explain  more  clearly.  Right  now  we  are  sitting  in  a  peaceíul 
íorest.  Here,  if  there’s  no  wind,  a  leaf  remains  still.  When  a  wind  blows 
it  flaps  and  íluUcrs.  The  mind  is  similar  to  that  leaf.  When  it  contacts 
a  mental  impression,  it,  too,  “flaps  and  Autters”  according  to  the  nature 
of  that  mental  impression.  And  the  less  we  know  of  Dhamma,  the  more 
the  mind  will  continually  pursue  mental  impressions.  Feeling  happy,  it 
succumbs  to  happiness.  Feeling  suffering,  it  succumbs  to  suffering.  It’s 
constant  confusion! 

In  the  end  people  become  neurotic.  Why?  Because  they  don’t 
know!  They  just  follow  their  moods  and  don’t  know  how  to  look  af- 
ter  their  own  minds.  When  the  mind  has  no  one  to  look  aíter  it,  it’s  like 
a  child  without  a  mother  or  íather  to  take  care  of  him.  An  orphan  has 
no  reíuge  and,  without  a  reíuge,  he’s  very  insecure. 

Likewise,  if  the  mind  is  not  looked  aíter,  if  there  is  no  training  or 
maturation  of  character  with  right  understanding,  it’s  really  trouble- 
some. 

The  method  of  training  the  mind  which  I  will  give  you  today  is 
kammatthãna.  “Kamma”  means  “action”  and  “thãna”  means  “base”. 
In  Buddhism  it  is  the  method  of  making  the  mind  peaceíul  and  tran- 
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quil.  It’s  for  you  to  use  in  training  the  mind  and  with  the  trained  mind 
investigate  the  body. 

Our  being  is  composed  of  two  parts:  one  is  the  body,  the  other, 
the  mind.  There  are  only  these  two  parts.  What  is  called  “the  body”, 
is  that  which  can  be  seen  with  our  physical  eyes.  “The  mind”,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  physical  aspect.  The  mind  can  only  be  seen  with  the 
“internal  eye”  or  the  “eye  of  the  mind”.  These  two  things,  body  and 
mind,  aie  in  a  constant  State  of  turmoil. 

What  is  the  mind?  The  mind  isn’t  really  any  “thing”.  Convention- 
ally  speaking,  it's  that  which  feels  or  senses.  That  which  senses,  re- 
ceives  and  experiences  all  mental  impressions  is  called  “mind”.  Right 
at  this  moment  there  is  mind.  As  I  am  speaking  to  you,  the  mind  ac- 
knowledges  what  I  am  saying.  Sounds  enter  through  the  ear  and  you 
know  what  is  being  said.  That  which  experiences  this  is  called  “mind”. 

This  mind  doesn’t  have  any  self  or  substance.  It  doesn’t  have  any 
form.  It  just  experiences  mental  activities,  that’s  all!  If  we  teach  this 
mind  to  have  right  view,  this  mind  won’t  have  any  problems.  It  will  be 
at  ease. 

The  mind  is  mind.  Mental  objects  are  mental  objects.  Mental  ob- 
jects  are  not  the  mind,  the  mind  is  not  mental  objects.  In  order  to  clearly 
understand  our  minds  and  the  mental  objects  in  our  minds,  we  say  that 
the  mind  is  that  which  receives  the  mental  objects  which  pop  into  it. 

When  these  two  things,  mind  and  its  object,  come  into  contact  with 
each  other,  they  give  rise  to  íeelings.  Some  are  good,  some  bad,  some 
cold,  some  hot,  all  kinds!  Without  wisdom  to  deal  with  these  íeelings, 
however,  the  mind  will  be  troubled. 

Meditation  is  the  way  of  developing  the  mind  so  that  it  may  be  a 
base  for  the  arising  of  wisdom.  Here  the  breath  is  a  physical  íoundation. 
We  call  it  ãnãpãnasati  or  “mindíulness  of  breathing”.  Here  we  make 
breathing  our  mental  object.  We  take  this  object  of  meditation  because 
it’s  the  simplest  and  because  it  has  been  the  heart  of  meditation  since 
ancient  times. 

When  a  good  occasion  arises  to  do  sitting  meditation,  sít  cross- 
legged:  right  leg  on  top  of  the  left  leg,  right  hand  on  top  of  the  left 
hand.  Keep  your  back  straight  and  erect.  Say  to  yourselí,  “Now  I  will 
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let  go  of  all  my  burdens  and  concerns”.  You  don’t  want  anything  that 
will  cause  you  worry.  Let  go  of  all  concerns  for  the  time  being. 

Now  fix  your  attention  on  the  breath.  Then  breathe  in  and  breathe 
out.  In  developing  avvareness  of  breathing,  don’t  intentionally  make  the 
breath  long  or  short.  Neither  make  it  strong  or  weak.  Just  let  it  flow 
normally  and  naturally.  Mindíulness  and  scll'-awarcness,  arising  from 
the  mind,  will  know  the  in-breath  and  the  out-breath. 

Be  at  ease.  Don’t  think  about  anything.  No  need  to  think  of  this  or 
that.  The  only  thing  you  ha  ve  to  do  is  fix  your  attention  on  the  breathing 
in  and  breathing  out.  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  that!  Keep  your 
mindíulness  tìxed  on  the  in-and  out-breaths  as  they  occur.  Be  awarc 
of  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  each  breath.  On  inhalation,  the 
beginning  of  the  breath  is  at  the  nose  tip,  the  middle  at  the  heart,  and  the 
end  in  the  abdomen.  On  exhalation,  it’s  just  the  reverse:  the  beginning 
of  the  breath  is  in  the  abdomen,  the  middle  at  the  heart,  and  the  end  at 
the  nose  tip.  Develop  the  avvareness  of  the  breath:  1,  at  the  nose  tip;  2, 
at  the  heart;  3,  in  the  abdomen.  Then  in  reverse:  1,  in  the  abdomen;  2, 
at  the  heart;  and  3,  at  the  nose  tip. 

Focusing  the  attention  on  these  three  points  vvill  relieve  all  worries. 
Just  don’t  think  of  anything  else!  Keep  your  attention  on  the  breath. 
Perhaps  other  thoughts  will  enter  the  mind.  It  will  take  up  other  themes 
and  distract  you.  Don’t  be  concerned.  Just  take  up  the  breathing  again 
as  your  object  of  attention.  The  mind  may  get  caught  up  in  judging  and 
investigating  your  moods,  but  continue  to  practice,  being  constantly 
avvarc  of  the  beginning,  middle  and  the  end  of  each  breath. 

Eventually,  the  mind  will  be  aware  of  the  breath  at  these  three  points 
all  the  time.  When  you  do  this  practice  for  some  time,  the  mind  and 
body  will  get  accustomed  to  the  vvork.  Fatigue  will  disappear.  The  body 
will  feel  lighter  and  the  breath  will  become  more  and  more  rcíìncd. 
Mindíulness  and  sclf-awarcness  will  protect  the  mind  and  watch  over 
it. 

We  practice  like  this  until  the  mind  is  peaceíul  and  calm,  until  it 
is  one.  One  means  that  the  mind  will  be  completely  absorbed  in  the 
breathing,  that  it  doesn’t  separate  from  the  breath.  The  mind  will  be 
unconíused  and  at  ease.  It  will  know  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of 
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the  breath  and  remain  steadily  fixed  on  it. 

Then  when  the  mind  is  peaceful,  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  in- 
breath  and  out-breath  at  the  nose  tip  only.  We  don’t  have  to  follow  it  up 
and  down  to  the  abdomen  and  back.  Just  concentrate  on  the  tip  of  the 
nose  where  the  breath  comes  in  and  goes  out. 

This  is  called  “calming  the  mind”,  making  it  relaxed  and  peaceíul. 
When  tranquillity  arises,  the  mind  stops;  it  stops  vvith  its  single  object, 
the  breath.  This  is  what’s  known  as  making  the  mind  peaceíul  so  that 
vvisdom  may  arise. 

This  is  the  beginning,  the  íoundation  of  our  practice.  You  should 
try  to  practice  this  every  single  day,  wherever  you  may  be.  Whether  at 
home,  in  a  car,  lying  or  sitting  down,  you  should  be  mindíully  awarc 
and  watch  over  the  mind  constantly. 

This  is  called  mental  training  which  should  be  practiced  in  all  the 
four  postures.  Not  just  sitting,  but  standing,  walking  and  lying  as  well. 
The  point  is  that  we  should  know  what  the  State  of  the  mind  is  at  each 
moment,  and,  to  be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  be  constantly  mindíul  and 
aware.  Is  the  mind  happy  or  suffering?  Is  it  coníused?  Is  it  peaceíul? 
Getting  to  know  the  mind  in  this  manner  allows  it  to  become  tranquil, 
and  when  it  does  become  tranquil,  wisdom  will  arise. 

With  the  tranquil  mind  investigate  the  meditation  subject  which  is 
the  body,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  then  back 
to  the  head.  Do  this  over  and  over  again.  Look  at  and  see  the  hair  of 
the  head,  hair  of  the  body,  the  nails,  teeth  and  skin.  In  this  meditation 
we  will  see  that  this  whole  body  is  composed  of  four  “elements’ :  earth, 
water,  íìre  and  wind. 

The  hard  and  solid  parts  of  our  body  make  up  the  earth  element; 
the  liquid  and  flowing  parts,  the  water  element.  Winds  that  pass  up  and 
down  our  body  make  up  the  wind  element,  and  the  heat  in  our  body,  the 
fire  element. 

Taken  together,  they  compose  what  we  call  a  “human  being”.  How- 
ever,  when  the  body  is  broken  down  into  its  component  parts,  only  these 
four  elements  remain.  The  Buddha  taught  that  there  is  no  “being”  per 
se,  no  human,  no  Thai,  no  Westerner,  no  person,  but  that  ultimately, 
there  arc  only  these  four  elements  -  that’s  all!  We  assume  that  there  is 
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a  person  or  a  “being”  but,  in  reality,  there  isn’t  anything  of  the  sort. 

Whether  taken  scparatcly  as  earth,  water,  íìre  and  wind,  or  taken  to- 
gether  labelling  what  they  form  a  “human  being”,  they’re  all  imperma- 
nent,  subject  to  suffering  and  not-self.  They  arc  all  unstable,  uncertain 
and  in  a  State  of  constant  change  -  not  stable  for  a  single  moment! 

Our  body  is  unstable,  altering  and  changing  constantly.  Hair  changes, 
nails  change,  teeth  change,  skin  changes  -  everything  changes,  com- 
pletely! 

Our  mind,  too,  is  always  changing.  It  isn’t  a  self  or  substance.  It 
isn’t  really  “us”,  not  really  “them”,  although  it  may  think  so.  Maybe 
it  will  think  about  killing  itselí.  Maybe  it  will  think  of  happiness  or  of 
suffering  -  all  sorts  of  things!  It’s  unstable.  If  we  don’t  have  wisdom 
and  we  believe  this  mind  of  ours,  it'll  lie  to  us  continually.  And  we 
alternately  suffer  and  be  happy. 

This  mind  is  an  uncertain  thing.  This  body  is  uncertain.  Together 
they  are  impermanent.  Together  they  are  a  source  of  suffering.  Together 
they  are  devoid  of  self.  These.  the  Buddha  pointed  out,  are  neither  a 
being,  nor  a  person,  nor  a  self,  nor  a  soul,  nor  us,  nor  they.  They  arc 
merely  elements:  carth,  water,  tìre  and  wind.  Elements  only! 

When  the  mind  sees  this,  it  will  rid  itself  of  attachment  vvhich  holds 
that  “I”  am  beautiíul,  “I”  am  good,  “I”  am  evil,  “I”  am  suffering,  “I” 
have,  “I”  this  or  “I”  that.  You  vvill  experience  a  State  of  unity,  for  you'll 
have  seen  that  all  of  mankind  is  basically  the  same.  There  is  no  “I”. 
There  arc  only  elements. 

When  you  contemplate  and  see  impermanence,  suffering  and  not- 
self,  there  vvill  no  longer  be  clinging  to  a  self,  a  being,  I  or  he  or  she. 
The  mind  which  sees  this  will  give  rise  to  nibbidã,  disenchantment  and 
dispassion.  It  will  see  all  things  as  only  impermanent,  suffering  and 
not-self. 

The  mind  then  stops.  The  mind  is  Dhamma.  Greed,  hatred  and 
delusion  will  then  diminish  and  recede  little  by  little  until  hnally  there  is 
only  mind  -  just  the  pure  mind.  This  is  called  “practicing  meditation”. 

Thus,  I  ask  you  to  receive  this  giữ  of  Dhamma  which  I  offer  you  to 
study  and  contemplate  in  your  daily  lives.  Please  accept  this  Dhamma 
teaching  from  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  and  Wat  Pah  Nanachat  as  an  inheri- 
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tance  handed  down  to  you.  All  of  the  monks  here,  including  your  son, 
and  all  the  teachers,  make  you  an  offering  of  this  Dhamma  to  take  back 
to  France  with  you.  It  will  show  you  the  way  to  peace  of  mind,  it  will 
render  your  mind  calm  and  unconíused.  Your  body  may  be  in  turmoil, 
but  your  mind  will  not.  Those  in  the  world  may  be  confused,  but  you 
will  not.  Even  though  there  is  confusion  in  your  country,  you  will  not 
be  coníused  because  the  mind  will  have  seen,  the  mind  is  Dhamma. 
This  is  the  right  path,  the  proper  way. 

May  you  remember  this  teaching  in  the  íuture. 

May  you  be  well  and  happy. 


Dhamma  Nature 


SOMETIMES,  when  a  fruit  tree  is  in  bloom,  a  breeze  stirs  and  scatters 
blossoms  to  the  ground.  Some  buds  remain  and  grow  into  a  small 
green  fruit.  A  wind  blows  and  some  of  them,  too,  fall!  Still  others  may 
become  fruit  or  nearly  ripe,  or  some  even  fully  ripe,  beíore  they  fall. 

And  so  it  is  with  people.  Like  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  wind  they, 
too,  fall  in  diííerent  stages  of  life.  Some  people  die  while  still  in  the 
womb,  others  within  only  a  few  days  aíter  birth.  Some  people  live  for 
a  few  years  then  die,  never  having  reached  maturity.  Men  and  women 
die  in  their  youth.  Still  others  reach  a  ripe  old  age  beíore  they  die. 

When  rc  (lccting  upon  people,  consider  the  nature  of  fruit  in  the 
wind:  both  are  very  uncertain. 

This  uncertain  nature  of  things  can  also  be  seen  in  the  monastic  life. 
Some  people  come  to  the  monastery  intending  to  ordain  but  change 
their  minds  and  leave,  some  with  heads  already  shaved.  Others  are  al- 
ready  novices,  then  they  decide  to  leave.  Some  ordain  for  only  one 
Rains  Retreat  then  disrobe.  Just  like  fruit  in  the  wind  -  all  very  uncer- 
tain! 

Our  minds  are  also  similar.  A  mental  impression  arises,  draws  and 
pulls  at  the  mind,  then  the  mind  falls  -  just  like  fruit. 

The  Buddha  understood  this  uncertain  nature  of  things.  He  ob- 
served  the  phenomenon  of  fruit  in  the  wind  and  rcílcctcd  upon  the 
monks  and  novices  who  were  his  disciples.  He  íound  that  they,  too, 
were  essentially  of  the  same  nature  -  uncertain!  How  could  it  be  other- 

1  Delivered  to  the  Westem  disciples  at  Bung  Wai  Forest  Monastery  during  the  rains 
retreat  of  1977,  just  aíter  one  of  the  senior  monks  had  disrobed  and  left  the  monastery 
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wise?  This  is  just  the  way  of  all  things. 

Thus,  for  one  who  is  practicing  with  awarcncss,  it  isn’t  ncccssary 
to  have  someone  to  advise  and  teach  all  that  much  to  be  able  to  see  and 
understand.  An  example  is  the  case  of  the  Buddha  who,  in  a  previous 
life,  was  King  Mahajanaka.  He  didn’t  need  to  study  very  much.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  observe  a  mango  trcc. 

One  day,  while  visiting  a  park  with  his  retinue  of  ministers,  from 
atop  his  elephant,  he  spied  some  mango  tees  heavily  laden  with  ripe 
fruit.  Not  being  able  to  stop  at  that  time,  he  determined  in  his  mind 
to  return  later  to  partake  of  some.  Little  did  he  know,  however,  that 
his  ministers,  Corning  along  behind,  would  greedily  gather  them  all  up; 
that  they  would  use  poles  to  knock  them  down,  beating  and  breaking 
the  branches  and  tearing  and  scattering  the  leaves. 

Returning  in  the  evening  to  the  mango  grove,  the  king,  already 
imagining  in  his  mind  the  delicious  taste  of  the  mangoes,  suddenly  dis- 
covered  that  they  were  all  gone,  completely  ữnished!  And  not  only  that, 
but  the  branches  and  leaves  had  been  thoroughly  thrashed  and  scattered. 

The  king,  quite  disappointed  and  upset,  then  noticed  another  mango 
tree  nearby  with  its  leaves  and  branches  still  intact.  He  wondered  why. 
He  then  realized  it  was  because  that  tree  had  no  íruit.  If  a  tree  has  no 
íruit  nobody  disturbs  it  and  so  its  leaves  and  branches  arc  not  damaged. 
This  lesson  kept  him  absorbed  in  thought  all  the  way  back  to  the  palace: 
“It  is  unpleasant,  troublesome  and  diíhcult  to  be  a  king.  It  requires  con- 
stant  concern  for  all  his  subjects.  What  if  there  are  attempts  to  attack, 
plunder  and  seize  parts  of  his  kingdom?”  He  could  not  rest  peaceíully; 
even  in  his  sleep  he  was  disturbed  by  dreams. 

He  saw  in  his  mind,  once  again,  the  mango  tree  without  fruit  and  its 
undamaged  leaves  and  branches.  “If  we  become  similar  to  that  mango 
tree”,  he  thought,  “our  “leaves”  and  “branches”,  too,  would  not  be  dam- 
aged”. 

In  his  chamber  he  sat  and  meditated.  Finally,  he  decided  to  ordain 
as  a  monk,  having  been  inspired  by  this  lesson  of  the  mango  tree.  He 
compared  himselí  to  that  mango  tree  and  concluded  that  if  one  didn’t 
become  involved  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  one  would  be  truly  indepen- 
dent,  free  from  worries  or  diíhculties.  The  mind  would  be  untroubled. 
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ReAecting  thus,  he  ordained. 

From  then  on,  vvherever  he  went,  when  asked  who  his  teacher  was, 
he  would  answer,  “A  mango  tree”.  He  didn’t  need  to  receive  teach- 
ing  all  that  niuch.  A  mango  tree  was  the  cause  of  his  Awakening  to 
the  Opanayiko-Dhamma,  the  teaching  leading  invvards.  And  with  this 
Awakening,  he  became  a  monk,  one  who  has  few  concerns,  is  content 
with  little,  and  who  delights  in  solitude.  His  royal  status  given  up,  his 
mind  was  hnally  at  peace. 

In  this  story  the  Buddha  was  a  Bodhisatta  who  developed  his  prac- 
tice  in  this  way  continuously.  Like  the  Buddha  as  King  Mahajanaka, 
we,  too,  should  look  around  us  and  be  observant  because  everything  in 
the  world  is  ready  to  teach  us. 

With  even  a  little  intuitive  wisdom,  we  will  then  be  able  to  see 
clearly  through  the  ways  of  the  world.  We  will  come  to  understand 
that  everything  in  the  world  is  a  teacher.  Trees  and  vines,  for  example, 
can  all  reveal  the  true  nature  of  reality.  With  wisdom  there  is  no  need  to 
question  anyone,  no  need  to  study.  We  can  learn  from  nature  enough  to 
be  enlightened,  as  in  the  story  of  King  Mahajanaka,  because  everything 
follows  the  way  of  truth.  It  does  not  diverge  from  truth. 

Associated  with  wisdom  are  self-composure  and  restraint  which, 
in  turn,  can  lead  to  íurther  insight  into  the  ways  of  nature.  In  this 
way,  we  will  come  to  know  the  ultimate  truth  of  everything  being  “an- 
icca-dukkha-anattã”1 .  Take  trees,  for  example;  all  trees  upon  the  earth 
are  equal,  are  One,  when  seen  through  the  reality  of  “ anicca-dukkha - 
anattã”.  First,  they  come  into  being,  then  grow  and  mature,  constantly 
changing,  until  they  die  hnally  die  as  every  tree  must. 

In  the  same  way,  people  and  animals  are  born,  grow  and  change  dur- 
ing  their  life-times  until  they  eventually  die.  The  multitudinous  changes 
which  occur  during  this  transition  from  birth  to  death  show  the  Way  of 
Dhamma.  That  is  to  say,  all  things  are  impermanent,  having  decay  and 
dissolution  as  their  natural  condition. 

If  we  have  awareness  and  understanding,  if  we  study  with  wisdom 
and  mindíulness,  we  will  see  Dhamma  as  reality.  Thus,  we  sill  see 

1  Anicca-dukkha-anattã:  the  three  characteristics  of  existence,  namely:  imperma- 
nence  /  instability,  suííering  /  unsatisíactoriness,  and  not-self  /  impersonality. 
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people  as  constantly  being  bom,  changing  and  íìnally  passing  away. 
Everyone  is  subject  to  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death,  and  because  of  this, 
everyone  in  the  universe  is  as  One  being.  Thus,  seeing  one  person 
clcarly  and  distinctly  is  the  same  as  seeing  every  person  in  the  world. 

In  the  same  way,  everything  is  Dhamma.  Not  only  the  things  we 
see  with  our  physical  eye,  but  also  the  things  we  see  in  our  minds.  A 
thought  arises,  then  changes  and  passes  away.  It  is  “nẫma  dhamma”, 
simply  a  mental  impression  that  arises  and  passes  away.  This  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  mind.  Altogether,  this  is  the  noble  truth  of  Dhamma.  If 
one  doesn’t  look  and  observe  in  this  way,  one  doesn’t  really  see!  If 
one  does  see,  one  will  have  the  wisdom  to  listen  to  the  Dhamma  as 
proclaimed  by  the  Buddha. 

Where  is  the  Buddha? 

The  Buddha  is  in  the  Dhamma. 

Where  is  the  Dhamma? 

The  Dhamma  is  in  the  Buddha. 

Right  here,  now! 

Where  is  the  Sangha? 

The  Sangha  is  in  the  Dhamma. 

The  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  exist  in  our  minds,  but  we 
have  to  see  it  clearly.  Some  people  just  pick  this  up  casually  saying, 
“Oh!  The  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  exist  in  my  mind”.  Yet 
their  own  practice  is  not  suitable  or  appropriate.  It  is  thus  not  bcíìtting 
that  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  should  be  íound  in  their 
minds,  namely,  because  the  “mind”  must  íìrst  be  that  mind  which  knows 
the  Dhamma. 

Bringing  everything  back  to  this  point  of  Dhamma,  we  will  come 
to  know  that,  in  the  world,  truth  does  exist,  and  thus  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  practice  to  realize  it. 

For  instance,  “nãma  dhamma”,  íeelings,  thoughts,  imagination,  etc., 
arc  all  uncertain.  When  anger  arises,  it  grows  and  changes  and  hnally 
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disappears.  Happiness,  too,  arises,  grows  and  changes  and  íìnally  dis- 
appears.  They  are  empty.  They  are  not  any  “thing”.  This  is  always 
the  way  of  all  things,  both  mentally  and  materially.  Internally,  there  are 
this  body  and  mind.  Externally,  there  are  trees,  vines  and  all  manner  of 
things  which  display  this  universal  law  of  uncertainty. 

Whether  a  tree,  a  mountain  or  an  animal,  it’s  all  Dhamma,  every- 
thing  is  Dhamma.  Where  is  this  Dhamma?  Speaking  simply,  that  which 
is  not  Dhamma  doesn’t  exist.  Dhamma  is  nature.  This  is  called  the 
“Sacca  Dhamma”,  the  True  Dhamma.  If  one  sees  nature,  one  sees 
Dhamma;  if  one  sees  Dhamma,  one  sees  nature.  Seeing  nature,  one 
know  the  Dhamma. 

And  so,  what  is  the  use  of  a  lot  of  study  when  the  ultimate  reality 
of  life,  in  its  every  moment,  in  its  every  act,  is  just  an  endless  cycle  of 
births  and  deaths?  If  we  are  mindíul  and  clearly  aware  when  in  all  pos- 
tures  (sitting,  standing,  walking,  lying),  then  self-knowledge  is  ready 
to  be  born;  that  is,  knovving  the  truth  of  Dhamma  already  in  existence 
right  here  and  now. 

At  present,  the  Buddha,  the  real  Buddha,  is  still  living,  for  He  is 
the  Dhamma  itsclĩ,  the  “Sacca  Dhamma”.  And  “Sacca  Dhamma ”,  that 
which  enables  one  to  become  Buddha,  still  exists.  It  hasn’t  fled  any- 
where!  It  gives  rise  to  two  Buddhas:  one  in  body  and  the  other  in  mind. 

“The  real  Dhamma”,  the  Buddha  told  Ananda,  “can  only  be  real- 
ized  through  practice”.  Whoever  sees  the  Buddha,  sees  the  Dhamma. 
And  how  is  this?  Previously,  no  Buddha  existed;  it  was  only  when 
Siddhattha  Gotama1  realized  the  Dhamma  that  he  became  the  Buddha. 
If  we  explain  it  in  this  way,  then  He  is  the  same  as  us.  If  we  realize 
the  Dhamma,  then  we  will  likevvise  be  the  Buddha.  This  is  called  the 
Buddha  in  mind  or  “Nãma  Dhamma”. 

We  must  be  mindíul  of  everything  we  do,  for  we  become  the  inher- 
itors  of  our  own  good  or  evil  actions.  In  doing  good,  we  reap  good.  In 
doing  evil,  we  reap  evil.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  into  your  everyday 
lives  to  know  that  this  is  so.  Siddhattha  Gotama  was  enlightened  to  the 
realization  of  this  truth,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  Bud- 

'siddhattha  Gotama:  the  original  name  of  the  historical  Buddha.  (Buddha,  the 
“one-who-knows,”  also  represents  the  State  of  enlightenment  or  Awakening. 
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dha  in  the  world.  Likevvise,  if  each  and  every  person  practices  to  attain 
to  this  truth,  then  they,  too,  will  change  to  be  Buddha. 

Thus,  the  Buddha  still  exists.  Some  people  are  very  happy  saying, 
“If  the  Buddha  still  exists,  then  I  can  practice  Dhamma!”  That  is  how 
you  should  see  it. 

The  Dhamma  that  the  Buddha  realized  is  the  Dhamma  which  exists 
permanently  in  the  world.  It  can  be  compared  to  ground  water  which 
permanently  exists  in  the  ground.  When  a  person  wishes  to  dig  a  well, 
he  must  dig  down  deep  enough  to  reach  the  ground  water.  The  ground 
water  is  already  there.  He  does  not  create  the  water,  he  just  discovers 
it.  Similarly,  the  Buddha  did  not  invent  the  Dhamma,  did  not  decree  the 
Dhamma.  He  merely  revealed  what  was  already  there.  Through  con- 
templation,  the  Buddha  saw  the  Dhamma.  Thereíore,  it  is  said  that  the 
Buddha  was  enlightened,  for  enlightenment  is  knowing  the  Dhamma. 
The  Dhamma  is  the  truth  of  this  world.  Seeing  this,  Siddhattha  Go- 
tama  is  called  “The  Buddha”.  And  the  Dhamma  is  that  which  allows 
other  people  to  become  a  Buddha,  “One-who-knows”,  one  who  knows 
Dhamma. 

If  beings  have  good  conduct  and  aie  loyal  to  the  Buddha-Dhamma, 
then  those  beings  will  never  be  short  of  virtue  and  goodness.  With 
understanding,  we  will  see  that  we  are  really  not  far  from  the  Buddha, 
but  sitting  face  to  face  with  him.  When  we  understand  the  Dhamma, 
then  at  that  moment  we  will  see  the  Buddha. 

If  one  really  practices,  one  will  hcar  the  Buddha-Dhamma  vvhether 
sitting  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  lying  down  or  in  whatever  posture.  This  is 
not  something  to  merely  think  about.  It  arises  from  the  pure  mind.  Just 
remembering  these  words  is  not  enough,  because  this  depends  upon 
seeing  the  Dhamma  itself,  nothing  other  than  this.  Thus  we  must  be 
determined  to  practice  to  be  able  to  see  this,  and  then  our  practice  will 
really  be  complete.  Wherever  we  sít,  stand,  walk  or  lie,  we  will  hcar 
the  Buddha’s  Dhamma. 

In  order  to  practice  his  teaching,  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  live  in  a 
quiet  place  so  that  we  can  lcarn  to  collect  and  restrain  the  senses  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind.  This  is  the  íoundation  for  our 
practice  since  these  are  the  places  vvhere  all  things  arise,  and  only  in 
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these  places.  Thus  we  collect  and  restrain  these  six  senses  in  order  to 
know  the  conditions  that  arise  there.  All  good  and  evil  arise  through 
these  six  senses.  They  arc  the  predominant  íaculties  in  the  body.  The 
eye  is  predominant  in  seeing,  the  ear  in  hearing,  the  nose  in  smelling, 
the  tongue  in  tasting,  the  body  in  contacting  hot,  cold,  hard  and  soft, 
and  the  mind  in  the  arising  of  mental  impressions.  All  that  remains  for 
us  to  do  is  to  build  our  practice  around  these  points. 

The  practice  is  easy  because  all  that  is  ncccssary  has  already  been 
set  down  by  the  Buddha.  This  is  comparable  to  the  Buddha  planting 
an  orchard  and  inviting  us  to  partake  of  its  íruit.  We,  ourselves,  do  not 
need  to  plant  one. 

Whether  concerning  morality,  meditation  or  wisdom,  there  is  no 
need  to  create,  decree  or  speculate,  because  all  that  we  need  to  do  is 
follow  the  things  which  already  exist  in  the  Buddha’s  teaching. 

Thereíore,  we  arc  beings  who  have  much  merit  and  good  fortune  in 
having  heard  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  The  orchard  already  exists, 
the  fruit  is  already  ripe.  Everything  is  already  complete  and  períect. 
All  that  is  lacking  is  someone  to  partake  of  the  íruit,  someone  with 
íaith  enough  to  practice ! 

We  should  consider  that  our  merit  and  good  fortune  are  very  valu- 
able.  All  we  need  to  do  is  look  around  to  see  how  much  other  creatures 
arc  possessed  of  ill-fortune;  take  dogs,  pigs,  snakes  and  other  creatures 
for  instance.  They  have  no  chance  to  study  Dhamma,  no  chance  to 
know  Dhamma,  no  chance  to  practice  Dhamma.  These  are  beings  pos- 
sessed  of  ill-fortune  who  arc  receiving  karmic  retribution.  When  one 
has  no  chance  to  study,  to  know,  to  practice  Dhamma,  then  one  has  no 
chance  to  be  free  from  Suffering. 

As  human  beings  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  vic- 
tims  of  ill-fortune,  deprived  of  proper  manners  and  discipline.  Do  not 
become  a  victim  of  ill-fortune !  That  is  to  say,  one  without  hope  of  at- 
taining  the  path  of  Freedom  to  Nibbãna,  without  hope  of  developing 
virtue.  Do  not  think  that  we  are  already  without  hope!  By  thinking  in 
that  way,  we  would  then  become  possessed  of  ill-fortune  the  same  as 
other  creatures. 

We  arc  beings  who  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  inílucncc  of 
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the  Buddha.  Thus  we  human  beings  are  already  of  sulíìcient  merit  and 
resources.  If  we  conect  and  develop  our  understanding,  opinions  and 
knovvledge  in  the  present,  then  it  will  lead  us  to  behave  and  practice  in 
such  a  way  as  to  see  and  know  Dhamma  in  this  present  life  as  human 
beings. 

We  are  thus  different  from  other  creatures,  beings  that  should  be 
enlightened  to  the  Dhamma.  The  Buddha  taught  that  at  this  present 
moment,  the  Dhamma  exists  here  in  front  of  us.  The  Buddha  sits  íacing 
us  right  here  and  now !  At  what  other  time  or  place  are  you  going  to 
look? 

If  we  don’t  think  rightly,  if  we  don’t  practice  rightly,  we  will  fall 
back  to  being  animals  or  creatures  in  Hell  or  hungry  ghosts  or  demons1 . 
How  is  this?  Just  look  in  your  mind.  When  anger  arises,  what  is  it? 
There  it  is,  just  look!  When  delusion  arises,  what  is  it?  That’s  it,  right 
there!  When  greed  arises,  what  is  it?  Look  at  it  right  there! 

By  not  recognizing  and  clearly  understanding  these  mental  States, 
the  mind  changes  from  being  that  of  a  human  being.  All  conditions  are 
in  the  State  of  becoming.  Becoming  gives  rise  to  birth  or  existence  as 
determined  by  the  present  conditions.  Thus  we  become  and  exist  as  our 
minds  condition  us. 


1  According  to  Buddhist  thought  beings  are  bom  in  any  of  eight  States  of  existence 
depending  on  their  kamma.  These  include  three  heavenly  States  (where  happiness  is 
predominant),  the  human  State,  and  the  four  above-mentioned  woeful  or  hell  States 
(where  suítering  is  predominant).  The  Venerable  Ajahn  always  stresses  that  we  should 
see  these  States  in  our  own  minds  in  the  present  moment.  So  that  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  mind,  we  can  say  that  we  are  continually  being  born  in  these  diííerent 
States.  For  instance,  when  the  mind  is  on  íìre  with  anger  then  we  have  íallen  from  the 
human  State  and  have  been  born  in  hell  right  here  and  now. 


The  Two  Faces  of  Reality 


IN  OUR  LIVES  WE  HAVE  TWO  POSSIBILITIES:  indulging  in  the  world 
or  going  beyond  the  world.  The  Buddha  was  someone  who  was  able 
to  free  himselí  from  the  world  and  thus  realized  spiritual  liberation. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  two  types  of  knowledge  -  knovvledge  of 
the  worldly  realm  and  knovvledge  of  the  spiritual,  or  true  wisdom.  If 
we  have  not  yet  practiced  and  trained  ourselves,  no  matter  how  niuch 
knowledge  we  have,  it  is  still  worldly,  and  thus  cannot  liberate  us. 

Think  and  really  look  closely!  The  Buddha  said  that  things  of  the 
world  spin  the  world  around.  Following  the  world,  the  mind  is  en- 
tangled  in  the  world,  it  detìles  itselí  whether  Corning  or  going,  never 
remaining  content.  Worldly  people  are  those  who  are  always  looking 
for  something  -  who  can  never  find  enough.  Worldly  knowledge  is  re- 
ally  ignorance;  it  isn’t  knovvledge  with  clear  understanding,  thereíore 
there  is  never  an  end  to  it.  It  revolves  around  the  worldly  goals  of  accu- 
mulating  things,  gaining  status,  seeking  praise  and  pleasure;  it’s  a  mass 
of  delusion  which  has  us  stuck  fast. 

Once  we  get  something,  there  is  jealousy,  worry  and  selíìshncss. 
And  when  we  feel  threatened  and  can’t  ward  it  off  physically,  we  use 
our  minds  to  invent  all  sorts  of  devices,  right  up  to  weapons  and  even 
nuclear  bombs,  only  to  blow  each  other  up.  Why  all  this  trouble  and 
difficulty? 

This  is  the  way  of  the  world.  The  Buddha  said  that  if  one  follows  it 

'A  discourse  delivered  to  the  assembly  of  monks  aíter  the  recitation  of  the  pa- 
timokkha,  the  monk’s  disciplinary  code,  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  during  the  rains  retreat 
of 1976 
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around  there  is  no  reaching  an  end. 

Come  to  practice  for  liberation!  It  isn’t  easy  to  live  in  accordance 
with  true  wisdom,  but  whoever  earnestly  seeks  the  path  and  íruit  and 
aspires  to  Nibbãna  will  be  able  to  persevere  and  endure.  Endure  being 
contented  and  satisbed  with  little;  eating  little,  sleeping  little,  speaking 
little  and  living  in  moderation.  By  doing  this  we  can  put  an  end  to 
worldliness. 

If  the  seed  of  worldliness  has  not  yet  been  uprooted,  then  we  arc 
continually  troubled  and  confused  in  a  never-ending  cycle.  Even  when 
you  come  to  ordain,  it  continues  to  pull  you  away.  It  creates  your  views, 
your  opinions,  it  colors  and  embellishes  all  your  thoughts  -  that’s  the 
way  it  is. 

People  don’t  realize!  They  say  that  they  will  get  things  done  in 
the  vvorld.  It’s  always  their  hope  to  complete  everything.  Just  like  a 
new  government  minister  who  is  eager  to  get  startcd  with  his  new  ad- 
ministration.  He  thinks  that  he  has  all  the  ansvvers,  so  he  carts  away 
everything  of  the  old  administration  saying,  “Look  out!  Eli  do  it  all 
myselí”.  That's  all  they  do,  cart  things  in  and  cart  things  out,  never 
getting  anything  done.  They  try,  but  never  reach  any  real  completion. 

You  can  never  do  something  which  will  please  everyone  -  one  per- 
son  likes  a  little,  another  likes  a  lot;  one  like  short  and  one  likes  long; 
some  like  salty  and  some  like  spicy.  To  get  everyone  together  and  in 
agreement  just  cannot  be  done. 

All  of  us  want  to  accomplish  something  in  our  lives,  but  the  world, 
with  all  of  its  complexities,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  about 
any  real  completion.  Even  the  Buddha,  bom  with  all  the  opportunities 
of  a  noble  prince,  found  no  completion  in  the  vvorldly  life. 

The  Trap  of  the  Senses 

The  Buddha  talked  about  desire  and  the  six  things  by  which  desire  is 
gratiíìed:  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  touch  and  mind-objects.  De- 
sire  and  lust  for  happiness,  for  suffering,  for  good,  for  evil  and  so  on, 
pervade  everything! 

Sights...  there  isn’t  any  sight  that’s  quite  the  same  as  that  of  a 
woman.  Isn’t  that  so?  Doesn’t  a  really  attractive  woman  make  you 
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want  to  look?  One  with  a  really  attractive  figure  comes  vvalking  along, 
“sak,  sek,  sak,  sek,  sak,  sek”,  -  you  can’t  help  but  stare!  How  about 
sounds?  There’s  no  sound  that  grips  you  more  than  that  of  a  woman.  It 
pierces  your  heart!  Smell  is  the  same;  a  woman's  íragrance  is  the  most 
alluring  of  all.  There’s  no  other  smell  that’s  quite  the  same.  Taste  - 
even  the  taste  of  the  most  delicious  food  cannot  compare  with  that  of  a 
woman.  Touch  is  similar;  when  you  caress  a  woman  you  are  stunned, 
intoxicated  and  sent  pinning  all  around. 

There  was  once  a  íamous  master  of  magical  spells  from  Taxila  in 
ancient  India.  He  taught  his  disciple  all  his  knowledge  of  charms  and 
incantations.  When  the  disciple  was  well-versed  and  ready  to  fare  on 
his  own,  he  left  with  this  final  instruction  from  his  teacher,  “I  have 
taught  you  all  that  I  know  of  spells,  incantations  and  protective  verses. 
Creatures  with  shaip  teeth,  antlers  or  horns,  and  even  big  tusks,  you 
have  no  need  to  fear.  You  will  be  guarded  from  all  of  these,  I  can 
guarantee  that.  However,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  I  cannot  ensure 
protection  against,  and  that  is  the  charms  of  a  woman  .  I  can  not  help 
you  here.  There’s  no  spell  for  protection  against  this  one,  you’ll  have 
to  look  aíter  yourselí”. 

Mental  objects  arise  in  the  mind.  They  are  born  out  of  desire:  desire 
for  valuable  possessions,  desire  to  be  rích,  and  just  restless  seeking  aíter 
things  in  general.  This  type  of  greed  isn’t  all  that  deep  or  strong,  it  isn’t 
enough  to  make  you  faint  or  lose  control.  However,  when  sexual  desire 
arises,  you’re  thrown  off  balance  and  lose  your  con  troi.  You  would  even 
íorget  those  raised  and  brought  you  up  -  your  own  parents ! 

The  Buddha  taught  that  the  objects  of  our  senses  are  a  trap  -  a  trap 
of  Mãra* 2.  Mãra  should  be  understood  as  something  which  harms  us. 
The  trap  is  something  which  binds  us,  the  same  as  a  snare.  It’s  a  trap  of 
Mãra’s,  a  hunter’s  snare,  and  the  hunter  is  Mãra. 

If  animals  are  caught  in  the  hunter’ s  trap,  it’s  a  sorrowful  predica- 
ment.  They  are  caught  fast  and  held  waiting  for  the  owner  of  the  trap. 

'Lít.  creatures  with  soft  horns  on  their  chest. 

2Mãra:  the  Buddhist  “Tempter”  hgure.  He  is  either  regarded  as  the  deity  ruling  of 
the  highest  heaven  of  the  sensuous  sphere  or  as  the  personihcation  of  evil  and  passions, 
of  the  totality  of  worldly  existence  and  of  death.  He  is  the  opponent  of  liberation  and 
tried  in  vain  to  obstruct  the  Buddha's  attainment  of  enlightenment. 
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Have  you  ever  snared  birds?  The  snare  springs  and  “boop”  -  caught 
by  the  neck!  A  good  strong  string  now  holds  it  fast.  Wherever  the 
bird  flies,  it  cannot  escape.  It  flies  here  and  flies  there,  but  it’s  held  tight 
vvaiting  for  the  owner  of  the  snarc.  When  the  hunter  comes  along,  that’s 
it  -  the  bird  is  struck  with  fear,  there’s  no  escape! 

The  trap  of  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  touch  and  mind-objects  is 
the  same.  They  catch  us  and  bind  us  fast.  If  you  attach  to  the  senses, 
youTe  the  same  as  a  íìsh  caught  on  a  hook.  When  the  íìshcmian  comes, 
struggle  all  you  want,  but  you  can’t  get  loose.  Actually,  youTe  not 
caught  like  a  íìsh,  it's  more  like  a  frog  -  a  frog  gulps  down  the  whole 
hook  right  to  its  guts,  a  íìsh  just  gets  caught  in  its  mouth. 

Anyone  attached  to  the  senses  is  the  same.  Like  a  drunk  whose 
liver  is  not  yet  destroyed  -  he  doesn’t  know  when  he  has  had  enough. 
He  continues  to  indulge  and  drink  carelessly.  He’s  caught  and  later 
suííers  illness  and  pain. 

A  man  comes  walking  along  a  road.  He  is  very  thirsty  from  his 
journey  and  is  craving  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  owner  of  the  vvater 
says,  “you  can  drink  this  water  if  you  like;  the  color  is  good,  the  smell 
is  good,  the  taste  is  good,  but  if  you  drink  it  you  will  become  ill.  I  must 
te  11  you  this  beíorehand,  it’11  make  you  sick  enough  to  die  or  nearly 
die”.  The  thirsty  man  does  not  listen.  He’s  as  thirsty  as  a  person  aíter 
an  operation  who  has  been  denied  water  for  seven  days  -  he’s  crying 
for  water! 

It’s  the  same  with  a  person  thirsting  aíter  the  senses.  The  Buddha 
taught  that  they  are  poisonous  -  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  touch 
and  mind-objects  arc  poison;  they  are  a  dangerous  trap.  But  this  man 
is  thirsty  and  doesn’t  listen;  because  of  his  thirst  he  is  in  tears,  crying, 
“Give  me  water,  no  matter  how  painíul  the  consequences,  let  me  drink!” 
So  he  dips  out  a  bít  and  swallows  it  down  tĩnding  it  very  tasty.  He  drinks 
his  fill  and  gets  so  sick  that  he  almost  dies.  He  didn’t  listen  because  of 
his  overpovvering  desire. 

This  is  how  it  is  for  a  person  caught  in  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
He  drinks  in  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  touch  and  mind-objects  - 
they  are  all  very  delicious !  So  he  drinks  without  stopping  and  there  he 
remains,  stuck  fast  until  the  day  he  dies. 
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The  Worldly  Way  and  Liberation 

Some  people  die,  some  people  almost  die  -  that’s  how  it  is  to  be  stuck 
in  the  way  of  the  world.  Worldly  wisdom  seeks  after  the  senses  and 
their  objects.  However  wise  it  is,  it’s  only  wise  in  a  worldly  sense. 
No  matter  how  appealing  it  is,  it’s  only  appealing  in  a  worldly  sense. 
However  much  happiness  it  is,  it’s  only  happiness  in  a  worldly  sense. 
It  isn’t  the  happiness  of  liberation;  it  won’t  free  you  from  the  world. 

We  have  come  to  practice  as  monks  in  order  to  penetrate  true  wis- 
dom,  to  rid  ourselves  of  attachment.  Practice  to  be  free  of  attachment! 
Investigate  the  body,  investigate  everything  around  you  until  you  be- 
come  wcary  and  fed  up  with  it  all  and  then  dispassion  will  set  in.  Dis- 
passion  will  not  arise  easily  hovvever,  because  you  still  don’t  see  clearly. 

We  come  and  ordain  -  we  study,  we  read,  we  practice,  we  meditate. 
We  determine  to  make  our  minds  resolute  but  it's  hard  to  do.  We  resolve 
to  do  a  certain  practice,  we  say  that  we’ll  practice  in  this  way  -  only  a 
day  or  two  goes  by,  maybe  just  a  few  hours  pass  and  we  íorget  all  about 
it.  Then  we  remember  and  try  to  make  our  minds  firm  again,  thinking, 
“This  time  ru  do  it  right!”  Shortly  aíter  that  we  arc  pulled  away  by 
one  of  our  senses  and  it  all  íalls  apart  again,  so  we  have  to  start  all  over 
again!  This  is  how  it  is. 

Like  a  poorly  built  dam,  our  practice  is  weak.  We  are  still  unable 
to  see  and  follow  true  practice.  And  it  goes  on  like  this  until  we  arrive 
at  true  wisdom.  Once  we  penetrate  to  the  truth,  we  arc  freed  from 
everything.  Only  peace  remains. 

Our  minds  aren’t  peaceíul  because  of  our  old  habits.  We  inherit 
these  because  of  our  past  actions  and  thus  they  follow  us  around  and 
constantly  plague  us.  We  struggle  and  search  for  a  way  out,  but  we’re 
bound  by  them  and  they  pull  us  back.  These  habits  don’t  íorget  their 
old  grounds.  They  grab  onto  all  the  old  íamiliar  things  to  use,  to  admire 
and  to  consume  -  that’s  how  we  live. 

The  sexes  of  man  and  woman  -  woman  cause  problems  for  men, 
men  cause  problems  for  women.  That’s  the  way  it  is,  they  arc  oppo- 
sites.  If  men  live  together  with  men,  then  there’s  no  trouble.  If  women 
live  together  with  women,  then  there’s  no  trouble.  When  a  man  sees 
a  woman  his  hcart  pounds  like  a  rice  pounder,  “deung,  dung,  deung. 
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dung,  deung,  dung”.  What  is  this?  What  are  those  íorces?  It  pulls  and 
sucks  you  in  -  no  one  realizes  that  there’s  a  price  to  pay ! 

It’s  the  same  in  everything.  No  matter  how  hard  you  try  to  free  your- 
self,  until  you  see  the  value  of  freedom  and  the  pain  in  bondage,  you 
won’t  be  able  to  let  go.  People  usually  just  practice  enduring  hardships, 
keeping  the  discipline,  following  the  form  blindly  and  not  in  order  to 
attain  íreedom  or  liberation.  You  must  see  the  value  in  letting  go  of 
your  desires  beíore  you  can  really  practice;  only  then  is  true  practice 
possible. 

Everything  that  you  do  must  be  done  with  clarity  and  auarcncss. 
When  you  see  clearly,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  need  for  enduring 
or  íorcing  yourselí.  You  have  diíbculties  and  are  burdened  because 
you  miss  this  point!  Peace  comes  from  doing  things  completely  with 
your  vvhole  body  and  mind.  Whatever  is  left  undone  leaves  you  with  a 
íeeling  of  discontent.  These  things  bind  you  with  worry  wherever  you 
go.  You  want  to  complete  everything,  but  it’s  impossible  to  get  it  all 
done. 

Take  the  case  of  the  merchants  who  regularly  come  here  to  see  me. 
They  say,  “Oh,  when  my  debts  are  all  paid  and  property  in  order,  ril 
come  to  ordain”.  They  talk  like  that  but  will  they  ever  bnish  and  get  it 
all  in  order?  There’s  no  end  to  it.  They  pay  up  their  debts  with  another 
loan,  they  pay  off  that  one  and  do  it  all  again.  A  merchant  thinks  that 
if  he  frees  himselí  from  debt  he  will  be  happy,  but  there’s  no  end  to 
paying  things  off.  That’s  the  way  worldliness  fools  us  -  we  go  around 
and  around  like  this  never  realizing  our  predicament. 

Constant  Practice 

In  our  practice  we  just  look  directly  at  the  mind.  Whenever  our  practice 
begins  to  slacken  off,  we  see  it  and  make  it  hrm  -  then  shortly  aíter, 
it  goes  again.  That’s  the  way  it  pulls  you  around.  But  the  person  with 
good  mindíulness  takes  a  firm  hold  and  constantly  re-establishes  him- 
self,  pulling  himselí  back,  training,  practicing  and  developing  himselí 
in  this  way. 

The  person  with  poor  mindíulness  just  lets  it  all  fall  apart,  he  strays 
off  and  gets  side-tracked  again  and  again.  He’s  not  strong  and  hrmly 
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rooted  in  practice.  Thus  he’s  continuously  pulled  away  by  his  worldly 
desires  -  something  pulls  him  here,  something  pulls  him  there.  He  lives 
following  his  whims  and  desires,  never  putting  an  end  to  this  worldly 
cycle. 

Corning  to  ordain  is  not  so  easy.  You  must  determine  to  make  your 
mind  firm.  You  should  be  conữdent  in  the  practice,  conhdent  enough 
to  continue  practicing  until  you  become  fed  up  with  both  your  like  and 
dislikes  and  see  in  accordance  with  truth.  Usually,  you  arc  dissatished 
with  only  your  dislike,  if  you  like  something  then  you  aren’t  ready  to 
give  it  up.  You  have  to  become  fed  up  with  both  your  dislike  and  your 
likes,  your  suffering  and  your  happiness. 

You  don’t  see  that  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Dhamma!  The 
Dhamma  of  the  Buddha  is  proíound  and  rcíìncd.  It  isn’t  easy  to  com- 
prehend.  If  true  wisdom  has  not  yet  arisen,  then  you  can’t  see  it.  You 
don’t  look  forward  and  you  don’t  look  back.  When  you  experience 
happiness,  you  think  that  there  will  only  be  happiness.  Whenever  there 
is  suffering,  you  think  that  there  will  only  be  suffering.  You  don’t  see 
that  wherever  there  is  big,  there  is  small;  wherever  there  is  small,  there 
is  big.  You  don’t  see  it  that  way.  You  see  only  one  side  and  thus  it’s 
never-ending. 

There  are  two  sides  to  everything;  you  must  see  both  sides.  Then, 
when  happiness  arises,  you  don’t  get  lost;  when  suffering  arises,  you 
don’t  get  lost.  When  happiness  arises,  you  don’t  íorget  the  suffering, 
because  you  see  that  they  are  interdependent. 

In  a  similar  way,  food  is  bcncíìcial  to  all  beings  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  body.  But  actually,  food  can  also  be  harmíul,  for  example 
when  it  causes  various  stomach  upsets.  When  you  see  the  advantages 
of  something,  you  must  perceive  the  disadvantages  also,  and  vice  versa. 
When  you  feel  hatred  and  aversion,  you  should  contemplate  love  and 
understanding.  In  this  way,  you  become  more  balanced  and  your  mind 
becomes  more  settled. 

The  Empty  Flag 

I  once  read  a  book  about  Zen.  In  Zen,  you  know,  they  don’t  teach  with 
a  lot  of  explanation.  For  instance,  if  a  monk  is  íalling  asleep  during 
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meditation,  they  come  with  a  stick  and  “whack!”  they  give  him  a  hit 
on  the  back.  When  the  erring  disciple  is  hít,  he  shows  his  gratitude  by 
thanking  the  attendant.  In  Zen  practice  one  is  taught  to  be  thankíul  for 
all  the  íeelings  which  give  one  the  opportunity  to  develop. 

One  day  there  was  an  assembly  of  monks  gathered  for  a  meeting. 
Outside  the  hall  a  flag  was  blowing  in  the  wind.  There  arose  a  dis- 
pute  between  two  monks  as  to  how  the  flag  was  actually  blowing  in 
the  wind.  One  of  the  monks  claimed  that  it  was  because  of  the  wind 
while  the  other  argucd  that  it  was  because  of  the  flag.  Thus  they  quar- 
reled  because  of  their  narrow  views  and  couldn’t  come  to  any  kind  of 
agreement.  They  would  have  argued  like  this  until  the  day  they  died. 
However,  their  teacher  intervened  and  said,  “Neither  of  you  is  right. 
The  correct  understanding  is  that  there  is  no  flag  and  there  is  no  wind”. 

This  is  the  practice,  not  to  have  anything,  not  to  have  the  flag  and 
not  to  have  the  wind.  If  there  is  a  flag,  then  there  is  a  vvind;  if  there  is 
a  wind,  then  there  is  a  flag.  You  should  contemplate  and  rcílcct  on  this 
thoroughly  until  you  see  in  accordance  with  truth.  If  considered  well, 
then  there  will  remain  nothing.  It’s  empty  -  void;  empty  of  the  flag  and 
empty  of  the  wind.  In  the  great  void  there  is  no  flag  and  there  is  no  wind. 
There  is  no  birth,  no  old  age,  no  sickness  or  death.  Our  conventional 
understanding  of  flag  and  wind  is  only  a  concept.  In  reality  there  is 
nothing.  That’s  all!  There  is  nothing  more  than  empty  labels. 

If  we  practice  in  this  way,  we  will  come  to  see  completeness  and 
all  of  our  problems  will  come  to  an  end.  In  the  great  void  the  King  of 
Death  will  never  hnd  you.  There  is  nothing  for  old  age,  sickness  and 
death  to  follow.  When  we  see  and  understand  in  accordance  with  truth, 
that  is,  with  right  understanding,  then  there  is  only  this  great  emptiness. 
It’s  here  that  there  is  no  more  “we”,  no  “they”,  no  “self”  at  all. 

The  Forest  of  the  Senses 

The  world  with  its  never-ending  ways  goes  on  and  on.  If  we  try  to  un- 
derstand  it  all,  it  leads  us  only  to  chaos  and  coníusion.  Hovvever,  if  we 
contemplate  the  world  clearly,  then  true  wisdom  will  arise.  The  Buddha 
himselí  was  one  who  was  well-versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  He  had 
great  ability  to  inllucncc  and  lead  because  of  his  abundance  of  worldly 
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knowledge.  Through  the  transíormation  of  his  worldly  mundane  wis- 
dom,  He  penetrated  and  attained  to  supermundane  wisdom,  making  him 
a  truly  superior  being. 

So,  if  we  work  with  this  teaching,  turning  it  invvards  for  contem- 
plation,  we  will  attain  to  an  understanding  on  an  entirely  new  level. 
When  we  see  an  object,  there  is  no  object.  When  we  hcar  a  sound,  the 
is  no  sound.  In  smelling,  we  can  say  that  there  is  no  smell.  All  of  the 
senses  arc  maniíest,  but  they  arc  void  of  anything  stable.  They  arc  ị ust 
sensations  that  arise  and  then  pass  away. 

If  we  understand  according  to  this  reality,  then  the  senses  cease  to 
be  substantial.  They  are  just  sensations  which  come  and  go.  In  truth 
there  isn’t  any  “thing”.  If  there  isn’t  any  “thing”,  then  there  is  no  “we” 
and  no  “they”.  If  there  is  no  “we”  as  a  person,  then  there  is  nothing 
belonging  to  “us”.  It’s  in  this  way  that  sulTcring  is  extinguished.  There 
isn’t  anybody  to  acquire  suííering,  so  who  is  it  who  sutĩcrs? 

When  suííering  arises,  we  attach  to  the  sulTcring  and  thereby  must 
really  suffer.  In  the  same  way,  when  happiness  arises,  we  attach  to  the 
happiness  and  consequently  experience  pleasure.  Attachment  to  these 
ícclings  gives  rise  to  the  concept  of  “self”  or  “ego”  and  thoughts  of 
“we”  and  “they”  continually  maniícst.  Nah! !  Here  is  where  it  all  begins 
and  then  carries  us  around  in  its  never-ending  cycle. 

So,  we  come  to  practice  meditation  and  live  according  to  the  Dham- 
ma.  We  leave  our  homes  to  come  and  live  in  the  íorest  and  absorb 
the  peace  of  mind  it  gives  us.  We  have  fled  in  order  to  contend  with 
ourselves  and  not  through  fear  or  escapism.  But  people  who  come  and 
live  in  the  íorest  become  attached  to  living  in  it;  just  as  people  who  live 
in  the  city  become  attached  to  the  City.  They  lose  their  way  in  the  íorest 
and  they  lose  their  way  in  the  City. 

The  Buddha  praised  living  in  the  íorest  because  the  physical  and 
mental  solitude  that  it  gives  us  is  conducive  to  the  practice  for  libera- 
tion.  However,  He  didn’t  want  us  to  become  dependent  upon  living  in 
the  íorest  or  get  stuck  in  its  peace  and  tranquillity.  We  come  to  prac- 
tice  in  order  for  wisdom  to  arise.  Here  in  the  íorest  we  can  sow  and 
cultivate  the  seeds  of  wisdom.  Living  amongst  chaos  and  turmoil  these 
seeds  have  diíhculty  in  growing,  but  once  we  have  lcarncd  to  live  in  the 
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forest,  we  can  return  and  contend  with  the  City  and  all  the  stimulation 
of  the  senses  that  it  brings  us.  Learning  to  live  in  the  íorest  means  to 
allow  wisdom  to  grow  and  develop.  We  can  then  apply  this  wisdom  no 
matter  where  we  go. 

When  our  senses  are  stimulated,  we  become  agitated  and  the  senses 
become  our  antagonists.  They  antagonize  us  because  we  are  still  íoolish 
and  don’t  have  the  wisdom  to  deal  with  them.  In  reality  they  are  our 
teachers,  but,  because  of  our  ignorance,  we  don’t  see  it  that  way.  When 
we  lived  in  the  City  we  never  thought  that  our  senses  could  teach  us 
anything.  As  long  as  true  wisdom  has  not  yet  maniíested,  we  continue 
to  see  the  senses  and  their  objects  as  enemies.  Once  true  wisdom  arises, 
they  are  no  longer  our  enemies  but  become  the  doorway  to  insight  and 
clcar  understanding. 

A  good  example  is  the  wild  chickens  here  in  the  íorest.  We  all 
know  how  much  they  are  aíraid  of  humans.  However,  since  I  have  lived 
here  in  the  íorest  I  have  been  able  to  teach  them  and  learn  from  them 
as  vvell.  At  one  time  I  began  throwing  out  rice  for  them  to  eat.  At 
hrst  they  were  very  írightened  and  wouldn’t  go  ncar  the  rice.  Hovvever, 
aíter  a  long  time  they  got  used  to  it  and  even  began  to  expect  it.  You 
see,  there  is  something  to  be  lcarncd  here  -  they  originally  thought  that 
there  was  danger  in  the  rice,  that  the  rice  was  an  enemy.  In  truth  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  rice,  but  they  didn’t  know  that  the  rice  was  food 
and  so  were  aíraid.  When  they  hnally  saw  for  themselves  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  they  could  come  and  eat  without  any  danger. 

The  chickens  lcarn  naturally  in  this  way.  Living  here  in  the  íorest 
we  lcarn  in  a  similar  way.  Formerly  we  thought  that  our  senses  were  a 
problem,  and  because  of  our  ignorance  in  the  proper  use  of  them,  they 
caused  us  a  lot  trouble.  However,  by  experience  in  practice  we  lcarn  to 
see  them  in  accordance  with  truth.  We  lcarn  to  make  use  of  them  just 
as  the  chickens  could  use  the  rice.  Then  they  are  no  longer  opposed  to 
us  and  problems  disappear. 

As  long  as  we  think,  investigate  and  understand  vvrongly,  these 
things  will  oppose  us.  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  investigate  properly, 
that  vvhich  we  experience  will  bring  us  to  wisdom  and  clcar  understand- 
ing,  just  as  the  chickens  came  to  their  understanding.  In  this  way,  we 
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can  say  that  they  practiced  “vipassanã”.  They  know  in  accordance  with 
truth,  it’s  their  insight. 

In  our  practice,  we  have  our  senses  as  tools  which,  when  rightly 
used,  enable  us  to  become  enlightened  to  the  Dhamma.  This  is  some- 
thing  which  all  meditator  should  contemplate.  When  we  don’t  see  this 
clearly,  we  remain  in  perpetual  conAict. 

So,  as  we  live  in  the  quietude  of  the  íorest,  we  continue  to  develop 
subtle  íeelings  and  prepare  the  ground  for  cultivating  wisdom.  Don’t 
think  that  when  you  have  gained  some  peace  of  mind  living  here  in  the 
quiet  íorest  that  that’s  enough.  Don’t  settle  for  just  that!  Remember 
that  we  have  to  cultivate  and  grow  the  seeds  of  wisdom. 

As  wisdom  matures  and  we  begin  to  understand  in  accordance  with 
the  truth,  we  will  no  longer  be  dragged  up  and  down.  Usually,  if  we 
ha  ve  a  pleasant  mood,  we  be  ha  ve  one  way;  and  if  we  ha  ve  an  unpleas- 
ant  mood,  we  are  another  way.  We  like  something  and  we  are  up;  we 
dislike  something  and  we  are  down.  In  this  way  we  are  still  in  coníìict 
with  enemies.  When  these  things  no  longer  oppose  us,  they  become 
stabilized  and  balance  out.  There  are  no  longer  ups  and  downs  or  highs 
and  lows.  We  understand  these  things  of  the  world  and  know  that  that’s 
just  the  way  it  is.  It’s  just  “vvorldly  dhamma”. 

“Worldly  dhamma”1  changes  to  become  the  “path”2.  “Worldly 
dhamma”  has  eight  ways;  the  “path”  has  eight  ways.  Wherever  “worldly 
dhamma”  exists,  the  “path”  is  to  be  íound  also.  When  we  live  with  clar- 
ity,  all  of  our  worldly  experience  becomes  the  practicing  of  the  “eight- 
fold  path”.  Without  clarity,  “worldly  dhamma”  predominates  and  we 
are  turned  away  from  the  “path”.  When  right  understanding  arises,  lib- 
eration  from  suííering  lies  right  here  beíore  us.  You  will  not  find  liber- 
ation  by  running  around  looking  elsewhere! 

So  don’t  be  in  a  huưy  and  try  to  push  or  rush  your  practice.  Do  your 
meditation  gently  and  gradually  step  by  step.  In  regard  to  peaceíulness, 
if  you  want  to  become  peaceíul,  then  accept  it;  if  you  don’t  become 

'\Vorldly  dhamma:  the  eight  worldly  conditions  are:  gain  and  loss,  honor  and 
dishonor,  happiness  and  misery,  praise  and  blame. 

2Path:  (the  eightíbld  path)  comprises  8  íactors  of  spiritual  practice  leading  to  the 
extinction  of  suííering:  right  view,  right  thought,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  liveli- 
hood,  right  eíĩort,  right  mindtulness,  right  concentration. 
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peaceíul,  then  accept  that  also.  That’s  the  nature  of  the  mind.  We  must 
tìnd  our  own  practice  and  persistently  keep  at  it. 

Perhaps  wisdom  does  not  arise !  I  used  to  think,  about  my  practice, 
that  when  there  is  no  vvisdom,  I  could  force  myselí  to  have  it.  But  it 
didn’t  work,  things  remained  the  same.  Then,  after  careíul  consider- 
ation,  I  saw  that  to  contemplate  things  that  we  don’t  have  cannot  be 
done.  So  what’s  the  best  thing  to  do?  It's  better  just  to  practice  with 
equanimity.  If  there  is  nothing  to  cause  us  concern,  then  there’s  nothing 
to  remedy.  If  there’s  no  problem,  then  we  don’t  have  to  try  to  solve  it. 
When  there  is  a  problem,  that’s  when  you  must  solve  it,  right  there! 
There’s  no  need  to  go  searching  for  anything  special,  just  live  normally. 
But  know  what  your  mind  is!  Live  mindíully  and  clcarly  comprehend- 
ing.  Let  wisdom  be  your  guide;  don’t  live  indulging  in  your  moods. 
Be  hccdỉ  ul  and  alert!  If  there  is  nothing,  that's  hne;  when  something 
arises,  then  investigate  and  contemplate  it. 

Corning  to  the  Center 

Try  watching  a  spider.  A  spider  spins  its  web  in  any  convenient  niche 
and  then  sits  in  the  center,  staying  still  and  silent.  Later,  a  Áy  comes 
along  and  lands  on  the  web.  As  soon  as  it  touches  and  shakes  the  web, 
“boop!”  -  the  spider  pounces  and  winds  it  up  in  thread.  It  Stores  the 
insect  away  and  then  returns  again  to  collect  itselí  silently  in  the  center 
of  the  web. 

Watching  a  spider  like  this  can  give  rise  to  vvisdom.  Our  six  senses 
have  mind  at  the  center  surrounded  by  eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue  and  body. 
When  one  of  the  senses  is  stimulated,  for  instance,  form  contacting  the 
eye,  it  shakes  and  reaches  the  mind.  The  mind  is  that  which  knows,  that 
which  knows  form.  Just  this  much  is  enough  for  wisdom  to  arise.  It’s 
that  simple. 

Like  a  spider  in  its  web,  we  should  live  keeping  to  ourselves.  As 
soon  as  the  spider  íeels  an  insect  contact  the  web,  it  quickly  grabs  it, 
ties  it  up  and  once  again  returns  to  the  center.  This  is  not  at  all  diỉĩcrcnt 
from  our  own  minds.  “Corning  to  the  center”  means  living  mindíully 
with  clcar  comprehension,  being  alvvays  alert  and  doing  everything  with 
exactness  and  precision  -  this  is  our  center.  There’s  really  not  a  lot  for 
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us  to  do;  we  just  carefully  live  in  this  way.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that 
we  live  heedlessly  thinking,  “There  is  no  need  to  do  siting  or  walking 
meditation!”  and  so  íorget  all  about  our  practice.  We  can’t  be  careless! 
We  must  remain  alert  just  as  the  spider  waits  to  snatch  up  insects  for  its 
food. 

This  is  all  that  we  have  to  know  -  sitting  and  contemplating  that  spi- 
der.  Just  this  much  and  wisdom  can  arise  spontaneously.  Our  mind  is 
comparable  to  the  spider,  our  moods  and  mental  impressions  are  com- 
parable  to  the  various  insects.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it!  The  senses  en- 
velop  and  constantly  stimulate  the  mind;  when  any  of  them  contact 
something,  it  immediately  reaches  the  mind.  The  mind  then  investi- 
gates  and  examines  it  thoroughly,  after  which  it  returns  to  the  center. 
This  is  how  we  abide  -  alert,  acting  with  precision  and  always  mind- 
fully  comprehending  with  wisdom.  Just  this  much  and  our  practice  is 
complete. 

This  point  is  very  important!  It  isn’t  that  we  have  to  do  sitting 
practice  throughout  the  day  and  night,  or  that  we  have  to  do  walking 
meditation  all  day  and  all  night  long.  If  this  is  our  view  of  practice, 
then  we  really  make  it  dilíìcult  for  ourselves.  We  should  do  what  we 
can  according  to  OU1'  strength  and  energy,  using  our  physical  capabilities 
in  the  proper  amount. 

It’s  very  important  to  know  the  mind  and  the  other  senses  well. 
Know  how  they  come  and  how  they  go,  how  they  arise  and  how  they 
pass  away.  Understand  this  thoroughly!  In  the  language  of  Dhamma 
we  can  also  say  that,  just  as  the  spider  traps  the  various  insects,  the 
mind  binds  up  the  senses  with  anicca-dukkha-anattã  (impermanence, 
unsatisíactoriness,  not-self).  Where  can  they  go?  We  keep  them  for 
food,  these  things  are  stored  away  as  our  nourishment1.  That’s  enough; 
there’s  no  more  to  do,  just  this  much!  This  is  the  nourishment  for  our 
minds,  nourishment  for  one  who  is  awai'c  and  understanding. 

If  you  know  that  these  things  are  impermanent,  bound  up  with  suf- 
íering  and  that  none  of  it  is  you,  then  you  would  be  crazy  to  go  aíter 
them!  If  you  don’t  see  clearly  in  this  way,  then  you  must  suffer.  When 
you  take  a  good  look  and  see  these  things  as  really  impermanent,  even 

1  Nourishment  for  contemplation,  to  feed  wisdom. 
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though  they  may  seem  worth  going  after,  really  they  are  not.  Why  do 
you  want  them  when  their  nature  is  pain  and  suffering?  It’s  not  ours, 
there  is  no  self,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  us.  So  why  arc  you  seek- 
ing  aíter  them?  All  problems  are  ended  right  here.  Where  else  will  you 
end  them? 

Just  take  a  good  look  at  the  spider  and  turn  it  imvards,  turn  it  back 
unto  yourselí.  You  will  see  that  it’s  all  the  same.  When  the  mind  has 
seen  anicca-dukkha-anattã,  it  lets  go  and  releases  itselí.  It  no  longer 
attaches  to  suffering  or  to  happiness.  This  is  the  nourishment  for  the 
mind  of  one  who  practices  and  really  trains  himselí.  That’s  all,  it’s  that 
simple!  You  don’t  have  to  go  scarching  anywhere!  So  no  matter  what 
you  are  doing,  you  arc  there,  no  need  for  a  lot  of  fuss  and  bother.  In 
this  way  the  momentum  and  energy  of  your  practice  will  continuously 
grow  and  mature. 

Escape 

This  momentum  of  practice  leads  us  tovvards  íreedom  from  the  cycle 
of  birth  and  death.  We  haven’t  escaped  from  that  cycle  because  we 
still  insist  on  craving  and  desiring.  We  don’t  commit  unwholesome  or 
immoral  acts,  but  doing  this  only  means  that  we  are  living  in  accordance 
with  the  Dhamma  of  morality:  for  instance,  the  chanting  when  people 
ask  that  all  beings  not  be  separated  from  the  things  that  they  love  and 
arc  fond  of.  If  you  think  about  it,  this  is  very  childish.  It’s  the  way  of 
people  who  still  can’t  let  go. 

This  is  the  nature  of  human  desire  -  desire  for  things  to  be  other 
than  the  way  that  they  are;  wishing  for  longevity,  hoping  that  there  is 
no  death  or  sickness.  This  is  how  people  hope  and  desire,  then  when 
you  tell  them  that  whatever  desires  they  have  which  arc  not  íuMled 
cause  suííering,  it  clobbers  them  right  over  the  head.  What  can  they 
say?  Nothing,  because  it’s  the  truth!  You’re  pointing  right  at  their 
desires. 

When  we  talk  about  desires  we  know  that  everyone  has  them  and 
wants  them  ỉuKìllcd,  but  nobody  is  willing  to  stop,  nobody  really  wants 
to  escape.  Thereíore  our  practice  must  be  patiently  rehned  down.  Those 
who  practice  steadíastly,  without  deviation  or  slackness,  and  have  a 
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gentle  and  restrained  manner,  alvvays  persevering  with  constancy,  those 
are  the  ones  who  will  know.  No  matter  what  arises,  they  will  remain 
hrm  and  unshakable. 


The  Training  of  the  Heart1,2 


IN  THE  TIME  0F  Ajahn  Mun1 2 3  and  Ajahn  Sao4  life  was  a  lot  simpler, 
a  lot  less  complicated  than  it  is  today.  In  those  days  monks  had  few 
duties  and  ceremonies  to  períorm.  They  lived  in  the  íorests  without 
permanent  resting  places.  There  they  could  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  practice  of  meditation. 

In  those  times  one  rarely  encountered  the  luxuries  that  are  so  com- 
monplace  today,  there  simply  weren’t  any.  One  had  to  make  drinking 
cups  and  spittoons  out  of  bamboo  and  lay  people  seldom  came  to  visit. 
One  didn’t  want  or  expect  much  and  was  content  with  what  one  had. 
One  could  live  and  breathe  meditation! 

The  monks  sulTcrcd  many  privations  living  like  this.  If  someone 
caught  malaria  and  went  to  ask  for  medicine,  the  teacher  would  say, 
“You  don’t  need  medicine!  Keep  practicing”.  Besides,  there  simply 
weren’t  all  the  drugs  that  are  available  now.  All  one  had  were  the  herbs 
and  roots  that  grew  in  the  íorest.  The  environment  was  such  that  monks 
had  to  have  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  endurance;  they  didn't  bother 

1 A  talk  given  to  a  group  of  Western  Monks  from  Wat  Bovornives,  Bangkok,  March 
1977 

2N.B.  in  this  translation  heart  is  used  where  mind  was  used  in  the  other  transla- 
tions. 

3Ajahn  Mun:  probably  the  most  respected  and  most  induential  meditation  master 
of  this  century  in  Thailand.  Under  his  guidance  the  ascetic  íorest  tradition  ( dhutanga 
kammatthãna)  became  a  very  important  tradition  in  the  revival  of  Buddhist  meditation 
practice.  The  vast  majority  of  recently  deceased  and  presently  living  great  meditation 
masters  of  Thailand  are  either  direct  disciples  of  the  Venerable  Ajahn  or  were  substan- 
tially  iníluenced  by  his  teachings.  Ajahn  Mun  passed  away  in  November  1949. 

4Ajahn  Sao:  Ajahn  Mun’s  teacher. 
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over  minor  ailments.  Novvadays  you  get  a  bit  of  an  ache  and  you’re  off 
to  the  hospital! 

Sometimes  one  had  to  walk  ten  to  twelve  kilometers  on  almsround. 
You  would  leave  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and  maybe  return  around  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock.  One  didn't  get  very  much  either,  perhaps  some  gluti- 
nous  rice,  salt  or  a  few  chilis.  Whether  you  got  anything  to  eat  with 
the  rice  or  not  didn’t  matter.  That’s  the  way  it  was.  No  one  dared  com- 
plain  of  hunger  or  íatigue;  they  were  just  not  inclined  to  complain  but 
lcarncd  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  practiced  in  the  íorest  with 
patience  and  endurance  alongside  the  many  dangers  that  lurked  in  the 
surroundings.  There  were  many  wild  and  íìcrcc  animals  living  in  the 
jungles  and  there  were  many  hardships  for  body  and  mind  in  the  ascetic 
practice  of  the  dhutaỏga  or  forest-dwelling  monk.  Indeed,  the  patience 
and  endurance  of  the  monks  in  those  days  was  excellent  because  the 
circumstances  compelled  them  to  be  so. 

In  the  present  day,  circumstances  compel  us  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.  In  ancient  times,  one  had  to  travel  by  foot;  then  came  the  oxcart 
and  then  the  automobile.  Aspiration  and  ambition  increased,  so  that 
now,  if  the  car  is  not  air-conditioned,  one  will  not  even  sít  in  it;  impos- 
sible  to  go  if  there  is  no  air-conditioning !  The  virtues  of  patience  and 
endurance  arc  becoming  weaker  and  vveaker.  The  standards  for  medita- 
tion  and  practice  are  lax  and  getting  laxer,  until  we  find  that  meditators 
these  days  like  to  follow  their  own  opinions  and  desires.  When  the  old 
íolks  talk  about  the  old  days,  it’s  like  listening  to  a  myth  or  a  legend. 
You  just  listen  indilTcrcntly,  but  you  don’t  understand.  It  just  doesn’t 
reach  you ! 

As  far  as  we  should  be  concerned  about  the  ancient  monks’  tradi- 
tion,  a  monk  should  spend  at  least  tìve  years  with  his  teacher.  Some 
days  you  should  avoid  speaking  to  anyone.  Don’t  allow  yourselí  to 
speak  or  talk  very  much.  Don’t  read  books!  Read  your  own  hcart  in- 
stead.  Take  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  for  example.  These  days  many  uni- 
versity  graduates  are  Corning  to  ordain.  I  try  to  stop  them  from  spend- 
ing  their  time  reading  books  about  Dhamma,  because  these  people  arc 
always  reading  books.  They  have  so  many  opportunities  for  reading 
books,  but  opportunities  for  reading  their  own  hearts  are  rare.  So,  when 
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they  come  to  ordain  for  three  months  following  the  Thai  custom,  we  try 
to  get  them  to  close  theừ  books  and  manuals.  While  they  are  ordained 
they  have  this  splendid  opportunity  to  read  their  own  hearts. 

Listening  to  your  own  heart  is  really  very  interesting.  This  un- 
trained  heart  races  around  following  its  own  untrained  habits.  It  jumps 
about  excitedly,  randomly,  because  it  has  never  been  trained.  Thereíore 
train  your  heart!  Buddhist  meditation  is  about  the  heart;  to  develop  the 
heart  or  mind,  to  develop  your  own  heart.  This  is  very,  very  important. 
This  training  of  the  heart  is  the  main  emphasis.  Buddhism  is  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  heart.  Only  this!  One  who  practices  to  develop  the  heart  is 
one  who  practices  Buddhism. 

This  heart  of  ours  lives  in  a  cage,  and  what’s  more,  there’s  a  raging 
tiger  in  that  cage.  If  this  maverick  heart  of  ours  doesn’t  get  what  it 
wants,  it  makes  trouble.  You  must  discipline  it  with  meditation,  with 
samãdhi.  This  is  called  “Training  the  Heart”.  At  the  very  beginning,  the 
íoundation  of  practice  is  the  establishment  of  moral  discipline  (sĩla). 
Sĩla  is  the  training  of  the  body  and  speech.  From  this  arises  conílict 
and  coníusion.  When  you  don’t  let  yourselí  do  what  you  want  to  do, 
there  is  conílict. 

Eat  little!  Sleep  little!  Speak  little!  Whatever  it  may  be  of  worldly 
habit,  lessen  them,  go  against  their  power.  Don’t  just  do  as  you  like, 
don’t  indulge  in  your  thought.  Stop  this  slavish  following.  You  must 
constantly  go  against  the  stream  of  ignorance.  This  is  called  “disci- 
pline”.  When  you  discipline  your  heart,  it  becomes  very  dissatished 
and  begins  to  struggle.  It  becomes  restricted  and  oppressed.  When  the 
heart  is  prevented  from  doing  what  it  wants  to  do,  it  starts  wandering 
and  struggling.  Suffering  (dukkha)1  becomes  apparent  to  us. 

This  dukkha,  this  suffering,  is  the  hrst  of  the  four  noble  truths.  Most 

lDukkha:  reters  to  the  implicit  unsatisíactoriness,  incompleteness,  imperíection, 
insecurity  of  all  conditioned  phenomena,  which,  because  they  are  always  changing, 
are  always  liable  to  cause  suíTering.  Dukkha  reíers  to  all  íorms  of  unpleasantness  from 
gross  bodily  pains  and  the  suííering  implicit  in  old  age,  sickness  and  death,  to  subtle 
íeelings  such  as  being  parted  from  what  we  like  or  associated  with  what  we  dislike, 
to  rebned  mental  States  such  as  dullness,  boredom,  restlessness,  agitation,  etc.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood  concepts  and  one  of  the  most  important  for  spiritual 
development. 
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people  want  to  get  away  from  it.  They  don’t  want  to  have  any  kind 
of  suffering  at  all.  Actually,  this  suffering  is  what  brings  us  vvisdom; 
it  makes  us  contemplate  dukkha.  Happiness  ( sukha )  tends  to  make  us 
close  OU1'  eyes  and  ears.  It  never  allows  us  to  develop  patience.  Comíort 
and  happiness  make  us  careless.  Of  these  two  detĩlements,  Dukkha  is 
the  easiest  to  see.  Thereíore  we  must  bring  up  suffering  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  our  suffering.  We  must  tìrst  know  what  dukkha  is  beíore  we 
can  know  how  to  practice  meditation. 

In  the  beginning  you  have  to  train  your  hcart  like  this.  You  may  not 
understand  what  is  happening  or  what  the  point  of  it  is,  but  when  the 
teacher  tells  you  to  do  something,  then  you  must  do  it.  You  will  develop 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  endurance.  Whatever  happens,  you  endure, 
because  that  is  the  way  it  is.  For  example,  when  you  begin  to  practice 
samãdhi  you  want  peace  and  tranquillity.  But  you  don’t  get  any.  You 
don’t  get  any  because  you  have  never  practiced  this  way.  Your  hcart 
says,  ‘Tll  sít  until  I  attain  tranquillity”.  But  when  tranquillity  doesn’t 
arise,  you  suffer.  And  when  there  is  suííering,  you  get  up  and  run  away ! 
To  practice  like  this  can  not  be  called  “developing  the  heart”.  It's  called 
“desertion”. 

Instead  of  indulging  in  your  moods,  you  train  yourselí  with  the 
Dhamma  of  the  Buddha.  Lazy  or  diligent,  you  just  keep  on  practic- 
ing.  Don’t  you  think  that  this  is  a  better  way?  The  other  way,  the  way 
of  following  your  moods,  will  never  reach  the  Dhamma.  If  you  practice 
the  Dhamma,  then  whatever  the  mood  may  be,  you  keep  on  practicing, 
constantly  practicing.  The  other  way  of  self-indulgence  is  not  the  way 
of  the  Buddha.  When  we  fo!low  our  own  views  on  practice,  our  own 
opinions  about  the  Dhamma,  we  can  never  see  clcarly  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  We  don’t  know  our  own  heart.  We  don’t  know  our- 
selves. 

Thereíore,  to  practice  following  your  own  teachings  is  the  s!owest 
way.  To  practice  fo!lowing  the  Dhamma  is  the  direct  way.  Lazy  you 
practice;  diligent  you  practice.  You  arc  aware  of  time  and  place.  This 
is  called  “developing  the  heart”. 

If  you  indulge  in  following  your  own  views  and  try  to  practice  ac- 
cordingly,  then  you  will  start  thinking  and  doubting  a  lot.  You  think  to 
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yourselí,  “I  don’t  have  very  much  merit.  I  don’t  have  any  luck.  I've 
been  practicing  meditation  for  ycars  now  and  I’m  still  unenlightened. 
I  still  haven’t  seen  the  Dhamma”.  To  practice  with  this  kind  of  atti- 
tude  can  not  be  called  “developing  the  heart”.  It  is  called  “developing 
disaster”. 

If,  at  this  time,  you  arc  like  this,  if  you  are  a  meditator  who  still 
doesn’t  know,  who  doesn’t  see,  if  you  haven’t  renewed  yourselí  yet,  it’s 
because  you’ve  been  practicing  wrongly.  You  haven’t  been  following 
the  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  taught  like  this:  “Ananda, 
practice  a  lot!  Develop  your  practice  constantly !  Then  all  your  doubts, 
all  your  uncertainties,  will  vanish”.  These  doubts  will  never  vanish 
through  thinking,  nor  through  theorizing,  nor  through  speculation,  nor 
through  discussion.  Nor  will  doubts  disappcai'  by  not  doing  anything. 
All  dcíìlements  will  vanish  through  developing  the  heart,  through  right 
practice  only. 

The  way  of  developing  the  hcart  as  taught  by  the  Buddha  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  way  of  the  world,  because  his  teachings  come 
from  a  pure  heart.  A  pure  heart,  unattached  to  dcíìlcmcnts,  is  the  Way 
of  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples. 

If  you  practice  the  Dhamma,  you  must  bow  your  heart  to  the  Dham- 
ma.  You  must  not  make  the  Dhamma  bow  to  you.  When  you  practice 
this  way.  suffering  arises.  There  isn’t  a  single  person  who  can  escape 
this  suffering.  So  when  you  commence  your  practice  suffering  is  right 
there. 

The  duties  of  meditators  arc  mindíulness,  collectedness  and  con- 
tentment.  These  things  stop  us.  They  stop  the  habits  of  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  never  trained.  And  why  should  we  bother  to  do  this?  If 
you  don’t  bother  to  train  your  heart,  then  it  remains  wild,  following  the 
ways  of  nature.  It’s  possible  to  train  that  nature  so  that  it  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  This  is  comparable  to  the  example  of  trccs.  If  we  just  left 
trees  in  their  natural  State,  then  we  would  never  be  able  to  build  a  house 
with  them.  We  couldnT  make  planks  or  anything  of  use  in  building  a 
house.  However,  if  a  carpenter  came  along  wanting  to  build  a  house, 
he  would  go  looking  for  trees  such  as  these.  He  would  take  this  raw 
material  and  use  it  to  advantage.  In  a  short  time  he  could  have  a  house 
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built. 

Meditation  and  developing  the  heart  are  similar  to  this.  You  must 
take  this  untrained  heart,  the  same  as  you  would  take  a  tree  in  its  natural 
State  in  the  íorest,  and  train  this  natural  hcart  so  that  it  is  more  rehned, 
so  that  it’s  more  aware  of  itselí  and  is  more  sensitive.  Everything  is  in 
its  natural  State.  When  we  understand  nature,  then  we  can  change  it,  we 
can  detach  from  it,  we  can  let  go  of  it.  Then  we  won’t  suffer  anymore. 

The  nature  of  our  hcart  is  such  that  whenever  it  clings  and  grasps 
there  is  agitation  and  coníusion.  First  it  might  wander  over  there,  then 
it  might  wander  over  here.  When  we  come  to  observe  this  agitation, 
we  might  think  that  it’s  impossible  to  train  the  heart  and  so  we  suffer 
accordingly.  We  don’t  understand  that  this  is  the  way  the  heart  is.  There 
will  be  thought  and  íeelings  moving  about  like  this  even  though  we  arc 
practicing,  trying  to  attain  peace.  That’s  the  way  it  is. 

When  we  have  contemplated  many  times  the  nature  of  the  hcart, 
then  we  will  come  to  understand  that  this  heart  is  just  as  it  is  and 
can’t  be  otherwise.  We  will  know  that  the  heart’s  ways  arc  just  as  they 
are.  That’s  its  nature.  If  we  see  this  clearly,  then  we  can  detach  ữom 
thoughts  and  íeelings.  And  we  don’t  have  to  add  on  anything  more  by 
constantly  having  to  tell  ourselves  that  “that’s  just  the  way  it  is”.  When 
the  heart  truly  understands,  it  lets  go  of  everything.  Thinking  and  feel- 
ing  will  still  be  there,  but  that  very  thinking  and  íeeling  will  be  deprived 
of  power. 

This  is  similar  to  a  child  who  likes  to  play  and  írolic  in  ways  that 
annoy  us,  to  the  extent  that  we  scold  or  spank  him.  We  should  under- 
stand  that  it’s  natural  for  a  child  to  act  that  way.  Then  we  could  let  go 
and  leave  him  to  play  in  his  own  way.  So  our  troubles  arc  over.  How 
arc  they  over?  Because  we  accept  the  ways  of  children.  Our  Outlook 
changes  and  we  accept  the  true  nature  of  things.  We  let  go  and  our  heart 
becomes  more  peaceíul.  We  have  “right  understanding”. 

If  we  have  vvrong  understanding,  then  even  living  in  a  deep,  dark 
cave  would  be  chaos,  or  living  high  up  in  the  air  would  be  chaos.  The 
heart  can  only  be  at  peace  when  there  is  “right  understanding”.  Then 
there  aie  no  more  riddles  to  solve  and  no  more  problems  to  arise. 

This  is  the  way  it  is.  You  detach.  You  let  go.  Whenever  there  is 
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any  íeeling  of  clinging,  we  detach  from  it,  because  we  know  that  that 
very  íeeling  is  just  as  it  is.  It  didn’t  come  along  especially  to  annoy  us. 
We  might  think  that  it  did,  but  in  truth  it  is  just  that  way.  If  we  start  to 
think  and  consider  it  íurther,  that  too,  is  just  as  it  is.  If  we  let  go,  then 
form  is  merely  form,  sound  is  merely  sound,  odor  is  merely  odor,  taste 
is  merely  taste,  touch  is  merely  touch  and  the  heart  is  merely  the  hcart. 
It’s  similar  to  oil  and  water.  If  you  put  the  two  together  in  a  bottle,  they 
won’t  mix  because  of  the  difference  in  their  nature. 

Oil  and  water  arc  different  in  the  same  way  that  a  wise  man  and  an 
ignorant  man  arc  different.  The  Buddha  lived  with  form,  sound,  odor, 
taste,  touch  and  thought.  He  was  an  Arahant  (enlightened  one),  so 
He  turned  away  from  rather  than  toward  these  things.  He  turned  away 
and  detached  little  by  little  since  He  understood  that  the  hcart  is  just 
the  heart  and  thought  is  just  thought.  He  didn’t  coníuse  and  mix  them 
together. 

The  hcart  is  just  the  heart;  thoughts  and  íeelings  arc  just  thoughts 
and  íeelings.  Let  things  be  just  as  they  are!  Let  form  be  just  form, 
let  sound  be  just  sound,  let  thought  be  just  thought.  Why  should  we 
bother  to  attach  to  them?  If  we  think  and  feel  in  this  way,  then  there  is 
detachment  and  scparatcness.  Our  thoughts  and  íeelings  will  be  on  one 
side  and  our  heart  will  be  on  the  other.  Just  like  oil  and  water  -  they  arc 
in  the  same  bottle  but  they  are  scparatc. 

The  Buddha  and  his  enlightened  disciples  lived  with  ordinary,  un- 
enlightened  people.  They  not  only  lived  with  these  people,  but  they 
taught  these  ordinary,  unenlightened,  ignorant  ones  how  to  be  noble, 
enlightened,  wise  ones.  They  could  do  this  because  they  knew  how 
to  practice.  They  knew  that  it’s  a  matter  of  the  hcart,  just  as  I  have 
explained. 

So,  as  far  as  your  practice  of  meditation  goes,  don’t  bother  to  doubt 
it.  If  we  run  away  from  home  to  ordain,  it’s  not  running  away  to  get  lost 
in  delusion.  Nor  out  of  covvardice  or  fear.  It’s  running  away  in  order  to 
train  ourselves,  in  order  to  master  ourselves.  If  we  have  understanding 
like  this,  then  we  can  follow  the  Dhamma.  The  Dhamma  will  become 
clearer  and  clearer.  The  one  who  understands  the  Dhamma,  under- 
stands  himselí;  and  the  one  who  understands  himselí,  understands  the 
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Dhamma.  Nowadays,  only  the  sterile  remains  of  the  Dhamma  have  be- 
come  the  accepted  order.  In  reality,  the  Dhamma  is  everyvvhere.  There 
is  no  need  to  escape  to  somewhere  else.  Instead  escape  through  wis- 
dom.  Escape  through  intelligence.  Escape  through  skill.  don’t  escape 
through  ignorance.  If  you  want  peace,  then  let  it  be  the  peace  of  wis- 
dom.  That’s  enough! 

Whenever  we  see  the  Dhamma,  then  there  is  the  right  way,  the  right 
path.  Dehlements  are  just  dehlements,  the  heart  is  just  the  heart.  When- 
ever  we  detach  and  separate  so  that  there  are  just  these  things  as  they 
really  are,  then  they  are  merely  objects  to  us.  When  we  are  on  the 
right  path,  then  we  are  impeccable.  When  we  are  impeccable,  there  is 
openness  and  íreedom  all  the  time. 

The  Buddha  said,  “Listen  to  me,  Monks.  You  must  not  cling  to 
any  dhammas”.  1  What  are  these  dhammas ?  They  are  everything; 
there  isn’t  anything  which  is  not  dhamma.  Love  and  hate  are  dhammas, 
happiness  and  suỉTcring  are  dhammas ,  like  and  dislike  are  dhammas',  all 
of  these  things,  no  matter  how  insignihcant,  are  dhammas.  When  we 
practice  the  Dhamma,  when  we  understand,  then  we  can  let  go.  And 
thus  we  can  comply  with  the  Buddha’s  teaching  of  not  clinging  to  any 
dhammas. 

All  conditions  that  are  bom  in  our  heart,  all  conditions  of  our  mind, 
all  conditions  of  our  body,  are  always  in  a  State  of  change.  The  Buddha 
taught  not  to  cling  to  any  of  them.  He  taught  his  disciples  to  practice  in 
order  to  detach  from  all  conditions  and  not  to  practice  in  order  to  attain 
to  any  more. 

If  we  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha,  then  we  are  right.  We  are 
right  but  it  is  also  troublesome.  It's  not  that  the  teachings  are  trouble- 
some,  but  it’s  our  dehlements  which  are  troublesome.  The  dehlements 
vvrongly  comprehended  ohstruct  us  and  cause  us  trouble.  There  isn’t 
really  anything  troublesome  with  following  the  Buddha’s  teaching.  In 
fact  we  can  say  that  clinging  to  the  path  of  the  Buddha  doesn’t  bring 

1  Dhamma  and  dhamma:  please  note  the  various  meanings  of  the  words 
“Dhamma”  (the  liberating  law  discovered  and  proclaimed  by  the  Buddha),  and 
“dhamma”  (any  quality,  thing,  object  of  mind  and/or  any  conditioned  or  unconditioned 
phenomena).  Sometimes  the  meanings  also  overlap. 
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suffering,  because  the  path  is  simply  “let  go”  of  every  single  dhamma ! 

For  the  ultimate  in  the  practice  of  Buddhist  meditation,  the  Bud- 
dha  taught  the  practice  of  “letting  go”.  Don’t  carry  anything  around! 
Detach!  If  you  see  goodness,  let  it  go.  If  you  see  rightness,  let  it  go. 
These  words,  “let  go”,  do  not  mean  that  we  don’t  have  to  practice.  It 
means  that  we  have  to  practice  following  the  method  of  “letting  go” 
itself.  The  Buddha  taught  us  to  contemplate  all  dhammas ,  to  develop 
the  path  through  contemplating  our  own  body  and  heart.  The  Dhamma 
isn’t  anywhere  else.  It’s  right  here!  Not  someplace  far  away.  It’s  right 
here  in  this  very  body  and  heart  of  ours. 

Thereíore  a  meditator  must  practice  with  energy.  Make  the  heart 
grander  and  brighter.  Make  it  free  and  independent.  Having  done  a 
good  deed,  don’t  carry  it  around  in  your  heart,  let  it  go.  Having  re- 
írained  from  doing  an  evil  deed,  let  it  go.  The  Buddha  taught  us  to 
live  in  the  immediacy  of  the  present,  in  the  here  and  now.  Don’t  lose 
yourselí  in  the  past  or  the  íuture. 

The  teaching  that  people  least  understand  and  which  conílicts  the 
most  with  their  own  opinions,  is  this  teaching  of  “letting  go”  or  “work- 
ing  with  an  empty  mind”.  This  way  of  talking  is  called  “Dhamma  lan- 
guage”.  When  we  conceive  this  in  worldly  terms,  we  become  confused 
and  think  that  we  can  do  anything  we  want.  It  can  be  interpreted  this 
way,  but  its  real  meaning  is  closer  to  this:  It’s  as  if  we  are  caiTying  a 
heavy  rock.  After  a  while  we  begin  to  feel  its  weight  but  we  don’t  know 
how  to  let  it  go.  So  we  endure  this  heavy  burden  all  the  time.  If  some- 
one  tells  us  to  throw  it  away,  we  say,  “If  I  throvv  it  away,  I  won’t  have 
anything  left!”  If  told  of  all  the  bcncíìts  to  be  gained  from  throwing  it 
away,  we  wouldn't  believe  them  but  would  keep  thinking,  “If  I  throw 
it  away,  I  will  have  nothing!”  So  we  keep  on  carrying  this  heavy  rock 
until  we  become  so  weak  and  exhausted  that  we  can  no  longer  endure, 
then  we  drop  it. 

Having  dropped  it,  we  suddenly  experience  the  bcncíìts  of  letting 
go.  We  immediately  feel  better  and  lighter  and  we  know  for  ourselves 
how  much  of  a  burden  caiTying  a  rock  can  be.  Before  we  let  go  of  the 
rock,  we  couldn’t  possibly  know  the  bcncíìts  of  letting  go.  So  if  some- 
one  tells  us  to  let  go,  an  unenlightened  man  wouldn’t  see  the  puipose 
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of  it.  He  would  just  blindly  clutch  at  the  rock  and  reíuse  to  let  go  until 
it  became  so  unbearably  heavy  that  he  just  had  to  let  go.  Then  he  can 
feel  for  himselí  the  lightness  and  relieí  and  thus  know  for  himselí  the 
bcncíìts  of  letting  go.  Later  on  we  may  start  caiTying  burdens  again,  but 
now  we  know  what  the  results  will  be,  so  we  can  now  let  go  more  eas- 
ily.  This  understanding  that  it's  useless  to  carry  burdens  around  and  that 
letting  go  brings  ease  and  lightness  is  an  example  of  knowing  ourselves. 

Our  pride,  our  sense  of  self  that  we  depend  on,  is  the  same  as  that 
heavy  rock.  Like  that  rock,  if  we  think  about  letting  go  of  self-conceit, 
we  arc  aíraid  that  vvithout  it,  there  would  be  nothing  left.  But  when  we 
can  finally  let  it  go,  we  realize  for  ourselves  the  ease  and  comíort  of  not 
clinging. 

In  the  training  of  the  heart,  you  mustn’t  cling  to  either  praise  or 
blame.  To  just  want  praise  and  not  to  vvant  blame  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  The  Way  of  the  Buddha  is  to  accept  praise  when  it  is  appropriate 
and  to  accept  blame  when  it  is  appropriate.  For  example,  in  raising  a 
child  it’s  very  good  not  to  just  scold  all  the  time.  Some  people  scold 
too  much.  A  wise  person  knovvs  the  proper  time  to  scold  and  the  proper 
time  to  praise.  Our  hcart  is  the  same.  Use  intelligence  to  know  the 
heart.  Use  skill  in  taking  care  of  your  heart.  Then  you  will  be  one  who 
is  clever  in  the  training  of  the  hcart.  And  when  the  heart  is  skilled,  it 
can  rid  us  of  our  suííering.  Suííering  exists  right  here  in  our  hcarts.  It’s 
always  complicating  things,  creating  and  making  the  heart  heavy.  It’s 
bom  here.  It  also  dies  here. 

The  way  of  the  heart  is  like  this.  Sometimes  there  are  good  thoughts, 
sometimes  there  are  bad  thoughts.  The  heart  is  deceitíul.  Don’t  trust  it! 
Instead  look  straight  at  the  conditions  of  the  heart  itselí.  Accept  them  as 
they  are.  They Te  just  as  they  are.  Whether  it’s  good  or  evil  or  whatever, 
that’s  the  way  it  is.  If  you  don’t  grab  hold  of  these  conditions,  then  they 
don’t  become  anything  more  or  less  than  what  they  already  are.  If  we 
grab  hold  we’ll  get  bitten  and  will  then  suffer. 

With  ‘Tight  view”  there’s  only  peace.  Samãdhi  is  bom  and  wisdom 
takes  over.  Wherever  you  may  sít  or  lie  down,  there  is  peace.  There  is 
peace  everywhere,  no  matter  where  you  may  go. 

So  today  you  have  brought  your  disciples  here  to  listen  to  the  Dham- 
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ma.  You  may  understand  some  of  it,  some  of  it  you  may  not.  In  or- 
der  for  you  to  understand  more  easily,  I've  talked  about  the  practice  of 
meditation.  Whether  you  think  it  is  right  or  not,  you  should  take  and 
contemplate  it. 

As  a  teacher  myselí,  I've  been  in  a  similar  predicament.  I,  too, 
have  longed  to  listen  to  Dhamma  talks  because,  wherever  I  went,  I  was 
giving  talks  to  others  but  never  had  a  chance  to  listen.  So,  at  this  time, 
you  really  appreciate  listening  to  a  talk  from  a  teacher.  Time  passes  by 
so  quickly  when  youTe  sitting  and  listening  quietly.  YouTe  hungry  for 
Dhamma  so  you  really  want  to  listen.  At  íìrst,  giving  talks  to  others  is  a 
pleasure,  but  aíter  awhile,  the  pleasure  is  gone.  You  feel  bored  and  tired. 
Then  you  want  to  listen.  So  vvhen  you  listen  to  a  talk  from  a  teacher,  you 
feel  much  inspiration  and  you  understand  easily.  When  you  are  getting 
old  and  there’s  hunger  for  Dhanmia,  its  íl avor  is  especially  delicious. 

Being  a  teacher  of  others  you  are  an  example  to  them,  you’re  a 
model  for  other  bhikkhus.  You’re  an  example  to  your  disciples.  You’re 
an  example  to  everybody,  so  don’t  íorget  yourselí.  But  don’t  think 
about  yourselí  either.  If  such  thoughts  do  arise,  get  rid  of  them.  If  you 
do  this  then  you  will  be  one  who  knows  himselí. 

There  are  a  million  ways  to  practice  Dhamma.  There’s  no  end  to  the 
things  that  can  be  said  about  meditation.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
can  make  us  doubt.  Just  keep  svveeping  them  out,  then  there’s  no  more 
doubt!  When  we  have  right  understanding  like  this,  no  matter  where  we 
sít  or  walk,  there  is  peace  and  ease.  Wherever  we  may  meditate,  that’s 
the  place  you  bring  your  awareness.  Don’t  hold  that  one  only  meditates 
while  sitting  or  walking.  Everything  and  everyvvhere  is  our  practice. 
There’s  awarcncss  all  the  time.  There  is  mindíulness  all  the  time.  We 
can  see  birth  and  death  of  mind  and  body  all  the  time  and  we  don’t  let 
it  clutter  our  hcarts.  Let  it  go  constantly.  If  love  comes,  let  it  go  back  to 
its  home.  If  greed  comes,  let  it  go  home.  If  anger  comes,  let  it  go  home. 
Follow  them!  Where  do  they  live?  Then  escort  them  there.  Don’t  keep 
anything.  If  you  practice  like  this  then  you  are  like  an  empty  house.  Or, 
explained  another  way,  this  is  an  empty  heart,  a  heart  empty  and  free  of 
all  evil.  We  call  it  an  “empty  hcart”,  but  it  isn’t  empty  as  if  there  was 
nothing,  it’s  empty  of  evil  but  hlled  with  wisdom.  Then  whatever  you 
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do,  you'll  do  with  vvisdom.  You’ll  think  with  wisdom.  You'll  eat  with 
wisdom.  There  will  only  be  wisdom. 

This  is  the  teaching  for  today  and  I  offer  it  to  you.  I’ve  recorded 
it  on  tape.  If  listening  to  Dhamma  makes  your  heart  at  peace,  that’s 
good  enough.  You  don’t  need  to  remember  anything.  Some  may  not 
believe  this.  If  we  make  our  hcart  peaceíul  and  just  listen,  letting  it 
pass  by  but  contemplating  continuously  like  this,  then  we’re  like  a  tape 
recorder.  After  some  time  when  we  turn  on,  everything  is  there.  Have 
no  fear  that  there  won’t  be  anything.  As  soon  as  you  turn  on  your  tape 
recorder,  everything  is  there. 

I  wish  to  offer  this  to  every  bhikkhu  and  to  everyone.  Some  of  you 
probably  know  only  a  little  Thai,  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  May  you  lcarn 
the  language  of  the  Dhamma.  That’s  good  enough! 


Living  With  the  Cobra 


THIS  SHORT  TALK  is  for  the  beneíìt  of  a  new  disciple  who  will  soon 
be  returning  to  London.  May  it  serve  to  help  you  understand  the 
teaching  that  you  have  studied  here  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  Most  sim- 
ply,  this  is  the  practice  to  be  free  of  suííering  in  the  cycle  of  birth  and 
death. 

In  order  to  do  this  practice,  remember  to  regard  all  the  various  ac- 
tivities  of  mind,  all  those  you  like  and  all  those  you  dislike,  in  the  same 
way  as  you  would  regard  a  cobra.  The  cobra  is  an  extremely  poisonous 
snake,  poisonous  enough  to  cause  death  if  it  should  bite  us.  And  so, 
also,  it  is  with  our  moods;  the  moods  that  we  like  are  poisonous,  the 
moods  that  we  dislike  are  also  poisonous.  They  prevent  our  minds  from 
being  free  and  hinder  our  understanding  of  the  truth  as  it  was  taught  by 
the  Buddha. 

Thus  is  it  necessary  to  try  to  maintain  our  mindíulness  throughout 
the  day  and  night.  Whatever  you  may  be  doing,  be  it  standing,  sitting, 
lying  down,  speaking  or  vvhatever,  you  should  do  with  mindíulness. 
When  you  are  able  to  establish  this  mindíulness,  you’11  hnd  that  there 
will  arise  clear  comprehension  associated  with  it,  and  these  two  condi- 
tions  will  bring  about  wisdom.  Thus  mindíulness,  clear  comprehension 
and  wisdom  will  work  together,  and  you’11  be  like  one  who  is  awake 
both  day  and  night. 

These  teachings  Ieft  us  by  the  Buddha  are  not  teachings  to  be  just 
listened  to,  or  simply  absorbed  on  an  intellectual  level.  They  are  teach- 

1 A  brieí  talk  given  as  final  instruction  to  an  elderly  Englishwoman  who  spent  two 
months  under  the  guidance  of  Ajahn  Chah  at  the  end  of  1978  and  beginning  of  1979. 
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ings  that  through  practice  can  be  made  to  arise  and  known  in  our  hearts. 
Wherever  we  go,  whatever  we  do,  we  should  have  these  teachings.  And 
what  we  mean  by  “to  have  these  teachings”  or  “to  have  the  truth”,  is 
that,  whatever  we  do  or  say,  we  do  and  say  with  wisdom.  When  we 
think  and  contemplate,  we  do  so  with  wisdom.  We  say  that  one  who 
has  mindíulness  and  clear  comprehension  combined  in  this  way  with 
wisdom,  is  one  who  is  close  to  the  Buddha. 

When  you  leave  here,  you  should  practice  bringing  everything  back 
to  your  own  mind.  Look  at  your  mind  with  this  mindíulness  and  clear 
comprehension  and  develop  this  wisdom.  With  these  three  conditions 
there  will  arise  a  “letting  go”.  You’11  know  the  constant  arising  and 
passing  away  of  all  phenomena. 

You  should  know  that  that  vvhich  is  arising  and  passing  away  is 
only  the  activity  of  mind.  When  something  arises,  it  passes  away  and  is 
followed  by  íurther  arising  and  passing  away.  In  the  Way  of  Dhamma 
we  call  this  arising  and  passing  away  “birth  and  death”;  and  this  is 
everything  -  this  is  all  there  is!  When  sulTcring  has  arisen,  it  passes 
away,  and,  when  it  has  passed  away,  suííering  arises  again1.  There’s  just 
suííering  arising  and  passing  away.  When  you  see  this  much,  you’ll  be 
able  to  know  constantly  this  arising  and  passing  away;  and,  when  your 
knowing  is  constant,  you'll  see  that  this  is  really  all  there  is.  Everything 
is  just  birth  and  death.  It’s  not  as  if  there  is  anything  which  carries  on. 
There’s  just  this  arising  and  passing  away  as  it  is  -  that’s  all. 

This  kind  of  seeing  will  give  rise  to  a  tranquil  íeeling  of  dispassion 
towards  the  world.  Such  a  íeeling  arises  when  we  see  that  actually 
there  is  nothing  worth  wanting;  there  is  only  arising  and  passing  away, 
a  being  born  followed  by  a  dying.  This  is  when  the  mind  aưives  at 
“letting  go”,  letting  everything  go  according  to  its  own  nature.  Things 
arise  and  pass  away  in  our  mind,  and  we  know.  When  happiness  arises, 
we  know;  when  dissatisíaction  arises,  we  know.  And  this  “knowing 
happiness”  means  that  we  don’t  identiíy  with  it  as  being  ours.  And 
likewise  with  dissatisíaction  and  unhappiness,  we  don’t  identiíy  with 
them  as  being  ours.  When  we  no  longer  identiíy  with  and  cling  to 

'Suííering  in  this  context  reíers  to  the  implicit  unsatisíactoriness  of  all  com- 
pounded  existence  as  distinct  from  suítering  as  merely  the  opposite  of  happiness. 
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happiness  and  suffering,  we  are  simply  left  with  the  natural  way  of 
things. 

So  we  say  that  mental  activity  is  like  the  deadly  poisonous  cobra. 
If  we  don’t  interíere  with  a  cobra,  it  simply  goes  its  own  way.  Even 
though  it  may  be  extremely  poisonous,  we  are  not  affected  by  it;  we 
don’t  go  near  it  or  take  hold  of  it,  and  it  doesn’t  bite  us.  The  cobra  does 
what  is  natural  for  a  cobra  to  do.  That’s  the  way  it  is.  If  you  are  clever 
you’11  leave  it  alone.  And  so  you  let  be  that  which  is  good.  You  also 
let  be  that  which  is  not  good  -  let  it  be  according  to  its  own  nature.  Let 
be  your  liking  and  your  disliking,  the  same  way  as  you  don’t  interíere 
with  the  cobra. 

So,  one  who  is  intelligent  will  have  this  kind  of  attitude  tovvards  the 
various  moods  that  arise  in  the  mind.  When  goodness  arises,  we  let  it 
be  good,  but  we  know  also.  We  understand  its  nature.  And,  too,  we  let 
be  the  not-good,  we  let  it  be  according  to  its  nature.  We  don’t  take  hold 
of  it  because  we  don’t  want  anything.  We  don’t  want  evil,  neither  do 
we  want  good.  We  want  neither  heaviness  nor  lightness,  happiness  nor 
suffering.  When,  in  this  way,  our  wanting  is  at  an  end,  peace  is  brmly 
established. 

When  we  have  this  kind  of  peace  established  in  our  minds,  we  can 
depend  on  it.  This  peace,  we  say,  has  arisen  out  of  coníusion.  Coníu- 
sion  has  ended.  The  Buddha  called  the  attainment  of  hnal  enlighten- 
ment  an  “extinguishing”,  in  the  same  way  that  tìre  is  extinguished.  We 
extinguish  fìre  at  the  place  at  which  it  appears.  Wherever  it  is  hot,  that’s 
where  we  can  make  it  cool.  And  so  it  is  with  enlightenment.  Nibbãna 
is  found  in  samsãra 1  ■  Enlightenment  and  delusion  (samsãra)  exist  in 
the  same  place,  just  as  do  hot  and  cold.  It’s  hot  where  it  was  cold  and 
cold  where  it  was  hot.  When  heat  arises,  the  coolness  disappears,  and 
when  there  is  coolness,  there’s  no  more  heat.  In  this  way  Nibbãna  and 
samsãra  are  the  same. 

We  are  told  to  put  an  end  to  samsãra,  which  means  to  stop  the  ever- 
turning  cycle  of  coníusion.  This  putting  an  end  to  coníusion  is  extin- 

1  Samsãra:  lít.  perpetual  wandering,  is  a  name  by  which  is  designated  the  sea  of 
life  ever  restlessly  heaving  up  and  down,  the  Symbol  of  this  continuous  process  of  ever 
again  and  again  being  born,  growing  old,  suííering  and  dying. 
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guishing  the  íìre.  When  external  íìre  is  extinguished  there  is  coolness. 
When  the  internal  hres  of  sensual  craving,  aversion  and  delusion  are 
put  out,  then  this  is  coolness  also. 

This  is  the  nature  of  enlightenment;  it’s  the  extinguishing  of  hre,  the 
cooling  of  that  which  was  hot.  This  is  peace.  This  is  the  end  of  samsãra, 
the  cycle  of  birth  and  death.  When  you  arrive  at  enlightenment,  this 
is  how  it  is.  It's  an  ending  of  the  ever-turning  and  ever-changing,  an 
ending  of  greed,  aversion  and  delusion  in  our  minds.  We  talk  about  it 
in  terms  of  happiness  because  this  is  how  worldly  people  understand 
the  ideal  to  be,  but  in  reality  it  has  gone  beyond.  It  is  beyond  both 
happiness  and  suffering.  It’s  perfect  peace. 

So  as  you  go  you  should  take  this  teaching  which  I  have  given  you 
and  contemplate  it  careíully.  Your  stay  here  hasn’t  been  easy  and  I  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  give  you  instruction,  but  in  this  time  you  have 
been  able  to  study  the  real  meaning  of  our  practice.  May  this  practice 
lead  you  to  happiness;  may  it  help  you  grow  in  truth.  May  you  be  freed 
from  the  suffering  of  birth  and  death. 


Readỉng  the  Natural  Mind 


OUR  WAY  OF  PRACTICE  is  looking  closely  at  things  and  making 
them  clear.  We’re  persistent  and  constant,  yet  not  rushed  or  hur- 
ried.  Neither  are  we  too  slow.  It’s  a  matter  of  gradually  íeeling  our 
way  and  bringing  it  together.  However,  all  of  this  bringing  it  together  is 
working  towards  something,  there  is  a  point  to  our  practice. 

For  most  of  us,  when  we  íìrst  start  to  practice,  it’s  nothing  other 
than  desire.  We  start  to  practice  because  of  wanting.  At  this  stage  our 
wanting  is  vvanting  in  the  wrong  way.  That  is,  it’s  deluded.  It's  wanting 
mixed  with  wrong  understanding. 

If  wanting  is  not  mixed  with  wrong  understanding  like  this,  we  say 
that  it’s  wanting  with  wisdom  (paũũã)* 2.  It’s  not  deluded  -  it’s  wanting 
with  right  understanding.  In  a  case  like  this  we  say  that  it’s  due  to  a 
person’s  pãramĩ  or  past  accumulations.  However,  this  isn’t  the  case 
with  everyone. 

Some  people  don’t  want  to  have  desire,  or  they  want  not  to  have 
desires,  because  they  think  that  our  practice  is  directed  at  not  vvanting. 
However,  if  there  is  no  desire,  then  there’s  no  way  of  practice. 

We  can  see  this  for  ourselves.  The  Buddha  and  all  his  disciples 
practiced  to  put  an  end  to  dcíìlcmcnts.  We  must  want  to  practice  and 
must  want  to  put  an  end  to  deíìlements.  We  must  want  to  have  peace  of 

'An  iníormal  talk  given  to  a  group  of  newly  ordained  monks  aíter  the  evening 
chanting,  middle  of  the  Rains  Retreat,  1978 

2Pannã:  has  a  wide  range  of  meanings  from  general  common  sense  to  knowledge- 
able  understanding,  to  protbund  insight  into  Dhamma.  Although  each  use  of  the  word 
may  have  a  diííerent  meaning,  implicit  in  all  of  them  is  an  increasing  understanding  of 
Dhamma  culminating  in  proíound  insight  and  enlightenment. 
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mind  and  want  not  to  have  confusion.  However,  if  this  wanting  is  mixed 
with  wrong  understanding,  then  it  will  only  amount  to  more  dilììcultics 
for  us.  If  we  are  honest  about  it,  we  really  know  nothing  at  all.  Or, 
what  we  do  know  is  of  no  consequence,  since  we  are  unable  to  use  it 
properly. 

Everybody,  including  the  Buddha,  started  out  like  this,  with  the  de- 
sire  to  practice  -  wanting  to  have  peace  of  mind  and  wanting  not  to 
have  coníusion  and  suffering.  These  two  kinds  of  desire  have  exactly 
the  same  value.  If  not  understood  then  both  wanting  to  be  free  from 
coníusion  and  not  wanting  to  have  suffering  arc  dehlements.  They’re  a 
íoolish  way  of  wanting  -  desire  without  wisdom. 

In  our  practice  we  see  this  desire  as  either  sensual  indulgence  or 
seIf-mortiữcation.  It's  in  this  very  conílict  that  our  teacher,  the  Buddha, 
was  caught  up,  just  this  dilemma.  He  followed  many  ways  of  practice 
which  merely  ended  up  in  these  two  extremes.  And  these  days  we  are 
exactly  the  same.  We  are  still  aỉll  ictcd  by  this  duality,  and  because  of  it 
we  keep  íalling  from  the  Way. 

However,  this  is  how  we  must  start  out.  We  start  out  as  worldly 
beings,  as  beings  with  dehlements,  with  wanting  devoid  of  wisdom, 
desire  without  right  understanding.  If  we  lack  proper  understanding, 
then  both  kinds  of  desire  work  against  us.  Whether  it’s  wanting  or  not 
wanting,  it’s  still  craving  (taọhã).  If  we  don’t  understand  these  two 
things  then  we  won’t  know  how  to  deal  with  them  when  they  arise.  We 
will  feel  that  to  go  forward  is  wrong  and  to  go  hackwards  is  wrong,  and 
yet  we  canh  stop.  Whatever  we  do  we  just  hnd  more  wanting.  This  is 
because  of  the  lack  of  wisdom  and  because  of  craving. 

It’s  right  here,  with  this  wanting  and  not  wanting,  that  we  can  un- 
derstand  the  Dhamma.  The  Dhamma  which  we  are  looking  for  exists 
right  here,  but  we  don’t  see  it.  Rather,  we  persist  in  our  clĩorts  to  stop 
wanting.  We  want  things  to  be  a  certain  way  and  not  any  other  way.  Or, 
we  want  them  not  to  be  a  certain  way,  but  to  be  another  way.  Really 
these  two  things  arc  the  same.  They  arc  part  of  the  same  duality. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  realize  that  the  Buddha  and  all  of  his  disciples 
had  this  kind  of  wanting.  However  the  Buddha  understood  regarding 
wanting  and  not  wanting.  He  understood  that  they  are  simply  the  activ- 
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ity  of  mind,  that  such  things  merely  appcar  in  a  flash  and  then  disappcar. 
These  kinds  of  desires  arc  going  on  all  the  time.  When  there  is  wisdom, 
we  don’t  identiíy  with  them  -  we  are  free  from  clinging.  Whether  it’s 
wanting  or  not  wanting,  we  simply  see  it  as  such.  In  reality  it’s  merely 
the  activity  of  the  natural  mind.  When  we  take  a  close  look,  we  see 
clcarly  that  this  is  how  it  is. 

The  Wisdom  of  Everyday  Experience 

So  it’s  here  that  our  practice  of  contemplation  will  lead  us  to  under- 
standing.  Let  us  take  an  example,  the  example  of  a  hsherman  pulling 
in  his  net  with  a  big  fish  in  it.  How  do  you  think  he  íeels  about  pulling 
it  in?  If  he’s  aíraid  that  the  fish  will  escape,  he’ll  be  rushed  and  start  to 
struggle  with  the  net,  grabbing  and  tugging  at  it.  Beíore  he  knows  it, 
the  big  íìsh  has  escaped  -  he  was  trying  too  hard. 

In  the  olden  days  they  would  talk  like  this.  They  taught  that  we 
should  do  it  gradually,  careíully  gathering  it  in  without  losing  it.  This 
is  how  it  is  in  our  practice;  we  gradually  feel  our  way  with  it,  careíully 
gathering  it  in  without  losing  it.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  we  don’t 
feel  like  doing  it.  Maybe  we  don’t  want  to  look  or  maybe  we  don’t 
want  to  know,  but  we  keep  on  with  it.  We  continue  íeeling  for  it.  This 
is  practice:  if  we  feel  like  doing  it,  we  do  it,  and  if  we  don’t  feel  like 
doing  it,  we  do  it  just  the  same.  We  just  keep  doing  it. 

If  we  arc  enthusiastic  about  our  practice,  the  power  of  our  íaith  will 
give  energy  to  what  we  are  doing.  But  at  this  stage  we  arc  still  without 
wisdom.  Even  though  we  arc  very  energetic,  we  will  not  derive  much 
beneíĩt  from  our  practice.  We  may  continue  with  it  for  a  long  time 
and  a  íeeling  will  arise  that  arcn't  going  to  hnd  the  Way.  We  may  feel 
that  we  cannot  íìnd  peace  and  tranquillity,  or  that  we  aren’t  suíhciently 
equipped  to  do  the  practice.  Or  maybe  we  feel  that  this  Way  just  isn’t 
possible  anymore.  So  we  give  up! 

At  this  point  we  must  be  very,  very  careíul.  We  must  use  great  pa- 
tience  and  endurance.  It's  just  like  pulling  in  the  big  hsh  -  we  gradually 
feel  our  way  with  it.  We  careíully  pull  it  in.  The  struggle  won’t  be  too 
diíhcult,  so  without  stopping  we  continue  pulling  it  in.  Eventually,  af- 
ter  some  time,  the  hsh  becomes  tired  and  stops  hghting  and  we’re  able 
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to  catch  it  easily.  Usually  this  is  how  it  happens,  we  practice  gradually 
gathering  it  together. 

It’s  in  this  manner  that  we  do  our  contemplation.  If  we  don’t  have 
any  particular  knowledge  or  lcarning  in  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
teachings,  we  contemplate  according  to  OU1'  everyday  experience.  We 
use  the  knovvledge  which  we  already  have,  the  knovvledge  derived  from 
our  everyday  experience.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  natural  to  the  mind. 
Actually,  whether  we  study  about  it  or  not,  we  have  the  reality  of  the 
mind  right  here  already.  The  mind  is  the  mind  whether  we  have  lcarncd 
about  it  or  not.  This  is  why  we  say  that  whether  the  Buddha  is  born  in 
the  world  or  not,  everything  is  the  way  it  is.  Everything  already  exists 
according  to  its  own  nature.  This  natural  condition  doesn’t  change, 
nor  does  it  go  anyvvhere.  It  just  is  that  way.  This  is  called  the  Sacca 
Dhamma.  Hovvever,  if  we  don’t  understand  about  this  Sacca  Dhamma, 
we  won’t  be  able  to  recognize  it. 

So  we  practice  contemplation  in  this  way.  If  we  aren’t  particularly 
skilled  in  scripture,  we  take  the  mind  itselí  to  study  and  read.  Con- 
tinually  we  contemplate  (lít.  talk  with  ourselves)  and  understanding 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  mind  will  gradually  arise.  We  don’t  have  to 
force  anything. 

Constant  Effort 

Until  we  are  able  to  stop  our  mind,  until  we  reach  tranquillity,  the  mind 
will  just  continue  as  before.  It’s  for  this  reason  that  the  teacher  says, 
“Just  keep  on  doing  it,  keep  on  with  the  practice!”  Maybe  we  think,  “If 
I  don’t  yet  understand,  how  can  I  do  it?”  Until  we  arc  able  to  practice 
properly,  wisdom  doesn’t  arise.  So  we  say  just  keep  on  with  it.  If  we 
practice  without  stopping  we’ll  begin  to  think  about  what  we  are  doing. 
We’ll  start  to  consider  our  practice. 

Nothing  happens  immediately,  so  in  the  beginning  we  can’t  see  any 
results  from  our  practice.  This  is  like  the  example  I  have  often  given 
you  of  the  man  who  tries  to  make  hre  by  rubbing  two  sticks  of  wood 
together.  He  says  to  himselí,  “They  say  there’s  tìre  here”.  and  he  begins 
rubbing  energetically.  He's  very  impetuous.  He  rubs  on  and  on  but  his 
impatience  doesn’t  end.  He  wants  to  have  that  tìre.  He  keeps  wanting 
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to  have  that  fire,  but  the  fire  doesn’t  come.  So  he  gets  discouraged  and 
stops  to  rest  for  awhile.  He  starts  again  but  the  going  is  slow,  so  he 
rests  again.  By  then  the  heat  has  disappeared;  he  didn’t  keep  at  it  long 
enough.  He  rubs  and  rubs  until  he  tires  and  then  he  stops  altogether. 
Not  only  is  he  tired,  but  he  becomes  more  and  more  discouraged  until 
he  gives  up  completely.  “There’s  no  fire  here!”  Actually  he  was  doing 
the  work,  but  there  wasn’t  enough  heat  to  start  a  fire.  The  fire  was  there 
all  the  time  but  he  didn't  caiTy  on  to  the  end. 

This  sort  of  experience  causes  the  meditator  to  get  discouraged  in 
his  practice,  and  so  he  restlessly  changes  from  one  practice  to  another. 
And  this  sort  of  experience  is  also  similar  to  our  own  practice.  It’s  the 
same  for  everybody.  Why?  Because  we  are  still  grounded  in  detìle- 
ments.  The  Buddha  had  dcíìlcmcnts  also,  but  He  had  a  lot  of  wisdom  in 
this  respect.  While  still  worldlings  the  Buddha  and  the  arahants  were 
just  the  same  as  us.  If  we  arc  still  worldlings  then  we  don’t  think  rightly. 
Thus  when  wanting  arises  we  don’t  see  it,  and  when  not  wanting  arises 
we  don’t  see  it.  Sometimes  we  feel  stirred  up,  and  sometimes  we  feel 
contented.  When  we  have  not  wanting  we  have  a  kind  of  contentment, 
but  we  also  have  a  kind  of  confusion.  When  we  have  wanting  this  can 
be  contentment  and  coníusion  of  another  kind.  It’s  all  intermixed  in 
this  way. 

Knowing  Oneself  and  Knowing  Others 

The  Buddha  taught  us  to  contemplate  our  body,  for  example:  hair  of  the 
head,  hair  of  the  body,  nails,  teeth,  skin...  it's  all  body.  Take  a  look!  We 
arc  told  to  investigate  right  here.  If  we  don’t  see  these  things  clcarly  as 
they  arc  in  ourselves,  we  won’t  understand  regarding  other  people.  We 
won’t  see  others  clearly  nor  will  we  see  ourselves.  However,  if  we  do 
understand  and  see  clearly  the  nature  of  our  own  bodies,  our  doubts  and 
wonderings  regarding  others  will  disappear.  This  is  because  body  and 
mind  (rũpa  and  nãma)  are  the  same  for  everybody.  It  isn’t  ncccssary 
to  go  and  examine  all  the  bodies  in  the  world  since  we  know  that  they 
are  the  same  as  us  -  we  arc  the  same  as  them.  If  we  have  this  kind 
of  understanding  then  our  burden  becomes  lighter.  Without  this  kind 
of  understanding,  all  we  do  is  develop  a  heavier  burden.  In  order  to 
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know  about  others  we  would  have  to  go  and  examine  everybody  in  the 
entire  world.  That  would  be  very  diííìcult.  We  would  soon  become 
discouraged. 

Our  Vinaya  is  similar  to  this.  When  we  look  at  our  Vinaya  (code 
of  monks’  discipline)  we  feel  that  it’s  very  difficult.  We  must  keep 
every  rule,  study  every  rule,  review  our  practice  with  every  rule.  If  we 
just  think  about  it,  “Oh,  it’s  impossible!”  We  read  the  literal  meaning 
of  all  the  numerous  rules  and,  if  we  merely  follow  our  thinking  about 
them,  we  could  well  decide  that  it’s  beyond  our  ability  to  keep  them  all. 
Anyone  who  has  had  this  kind  of  attitude  tovvards  the  Vinaya  has  the 
same  íeeling  about  it  -  there  are  a  lot  of  rules ! 

The  scriptures  tell  us  that  we  must  examine  ourselves  regarding 
each  and  every  rule  and  keep  them  all  strictly.  We  must  know  them 
all  and  observe  them  períectly.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  to  under- 
stand  about  others  we  must  go  and  examine  absolutely  everybody.  This 
is  a  very  heavy  attitude.  And  it’s  like  this  because  we  take  what  is  said 
literally.  If  we  follow  the  textbooks,  this  is  the  way  we  must  go.  Some 
teachers  teach  in  this  manner  -  strict  adherence  to  what  the  textbooks 
say.  It  just  can’t  work  that  way 1 . 

Actually,  if  we  study  theory  like  this,  our  practice  won’t  develop 
at  all.  In  fact  our  íaith  will  disappear,  our  íaith  in  the  Way  will  be 
destroyed.  This  is  because  we  haven’t  yet  understood.  When  there 
is  wisdom  we  will  understand  that  all  the  people  in  the  entire  world 
really  amount  to  just  this  one  person.  They  are  the  same  as  this  very 
being.  So  we  study  and  contemplate  our  own  body  and  mind.  With 
seeing  and  understanding  the  nature  of  our  own  body  and  mind  comes 
understanding  the  bodies  and  minds  of  everyone.  And  so,  in  this  way, 
the  vveight  of  our  practice  becomes  lighter. 

The  Buddha  said  to  teach  and  instruct  ourselves  -  nobody  else  can 
do  it  for  us.  When  we  study  and  understand  the  nature  of  our  own 
existence,  we  will  understand  the  nature  of  all  existence.  Everyone  is 
really  the  same.  We  are  all  the  same  “make”  and  come  from  the  same 

*On  another  occasion  the  Venerable  Ạjahn  completed  the  analogy  by  saying  that 
if  we  know  how  to  guard  our  own  minds,  then  it  is  the  same  as  observing  all  of  the 
numerous  1'ules  of  the  Vinaya. 
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company  -  there  are  only  different  shades,  that's  all!  Just  like  “Bort- 
hai”  and  “Tum-jai”.  They  arc  both  pain-killers  and  do  the  same  thing, 
but  one  type  is  called  “Bort-hai”  and  the  other  “Tum-jai”.  Really  they 
aren’t  different. 

You  will  And  that  this  way  of  seeing  things  gets  easier  and  easier 
as  you  gradually  bring  it  all  together.  We  call  this  ‘Teeling  our  way”, 
and  this  is  how  we  begin  to  practice.  We’ll  become  skilled  at  doing 
it.  We  keep  on  with  it  until  we  arrive  at  understanding,  and  when  this 
understanding  arises,  we  will  see  reality  clcarly. 

Theory  and  Practice 

So  we  continue  this  practice  until  we  have  a  íeeling  for  it.  After  a 
time,  depending  on  our  own  particular  tendencies  and  abilities,  a  new 
kind  of  understanding  arises.  This  we  call  investigation  of  Dhamma 
(. dhamma-vicaya ),  and  this  is  how  the  seven  factors  of  enlightenment 
arise  in  the  mind.  Investigation  of  Dhamma  is  one  of  them.  The  others 
arc:  mindíulness,  energy,  rapture,  tranquillity,  concentration  ( samãdhi ) 
and  equanimity. 

If  we  have  studied  about  the  seven  factors  of  enlightenment,  then 
we'll  know  what  the  books  say,  but  we  won’t  have  seen  the  real  factors 
of  enlightenment.  The  real  factors  of  enlightenment  arise  in  the  mind. 
Thus  the  Buddha  came  to  give  us  all  the  various  teachings.  All  the 
enlightened  ones  have  taught  the  way  out  of  suffering  and  their  recorded 
teachings  we  call  the  theoretical  teachings.  This  theory  originally  came 
from  the  practice,  but  it  has  become  merely  book  learning  or  words. 

The  real  íactors  of  enlightenment  have  disappeared  because  we 
don’t  know  them  within  ourselves,  we  don’t  see  them  within  our  own 
minds.  If  they  arise  they  arise  out  of  practice.  If  they  arise  out  of  prac- 
tice  then  they  arc  factors  leading  to  enlightenment  of  the  Dhamma  and 
we  can  use  their  arising  as  an  indication  that  our  practice  is  coiTect.  If 
we  arc  not  practicing  rightly,  such  things  will  not  appear. 

If  we  practice  in  the  right  way,  then  we  can  see  Dhamma.  So  we 
say  to  keep  on  practicing,  íeeling  your  way  gradually  and  continually 
investigating.  Don’t  think  that  what  you  arc  looking  for  can  be  found 
anywhere  other  than  right  here. 
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One  of  my  senior  disciples  had  been  learning  Pãli  at  a  study  Temple 
before  he  came  here.  He  hadn’t  been  very  successM  with  his  studies 
so  he  thought  that,  since  monks  who  practice  meditation  arc  able  to  see 
and  understand  everything  just  by  sitting,  he  would  come  and  try  this 
way.  He  came  here  to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  with  the  intention  of  sitting 
in  meditation  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  translate  Pãli  scriptures.  He 
had  this  kind  of  understanding  about  practice.  So  I  explained  to  him 
about  our  way.  He  had  misunderstood  completely.  He  had  thought  it  an 
easy  matter  just  to  sít  and  make  everything  clcar. 

If  we  talk  about  understanding  Dhamma  then  both  study  monks 
and  practice  monks  use  the  same  words.  But  the  actual  understanding 
which  comes  from  studying  theory  and  that  which  comes  from  practic- 
ing  Dhamma  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  may  seem  to  be  the  same,  but 
one  is  more  proíound.  One  is  deeper  than  the  other.  The  kind  of  un- 
derstanding  which  comes  from  practice  leads  to  surrender,  to  giving  up. 
Until  there  is  complete  surrender  we  persevere  -  we  persist  in  our  con- 
templation.  If  desires  or  anger  and  dislike  arise  in  our  mind,  we  aren’t 
indifferent  to  them.  We  don’t  just  leave  them  but  rather  take  them  and 
investigate  to  see  how  and  from  where  they  arise.  If  such  moods  are  al- 
ready  in  our  mind,  then  we  contemplate  and  see  how  they  work  against 
us.  We  see  them  clearly  and  understand  the  dilììculties  which  we  cause 
ourselves  by  believing  and  íollovving  them.  This  kind  of  understanding 
is  not  found  anywhere  other  than  in  our  own  pure  mind. 

It’s  because  of  this  that  those  who  study  theory  and  those  who  prac- 
tice  meditation  misunderstand  each  other.  Usually  those  who  empha- 
size  study  say  things  like  this,  “Monks  who  only  practice  meditation 
just  follow  their  own  opinions.  They  have  no  basis  in  their  teaching”. 
Actually,  in  one  sense,  these  two  ways  of  study  and  practice  are  exactly 
the  same  thing.  It  can  help  us  to  understand  if  we  think  of  it  like  the 
front  and  back  of  our  hand.  If  we  put  our  hand  out,  it  seems  as  if  the 
back  of  the  hand  has  disappeared.  Actually  the  back  of  our  hand  hasn’t 
disappcarcd  anywhere,  it’s  just  hidden  underneath.  When  we  say  that 
we  can’t  see  it,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  it  has  disappcarcd  completely,  it 
just  means  that  it’s  hidden  underneath.  When  we  turn  our  hand  over, 
the  same  thing  happens  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  doesn’t  go  anywhere, 
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it’s  merely  hidden  underneath. 

We  should  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  consider  practice.  If  we  think 
that  it  has  “disappeared”,  we’ll  go  off  to  study,  hoping  to  get  results. 
But  it  doesn’t  matter  how  much  you  study  about  Dhamma,  you’ll  never 
understand,  because  you  won’t  know  in  accordance  with  truth.  If  we  do 
understand  the  real  nature  of  Dhamma,  then  it  becomes  letting  go.  This 
is  suiTcndcr  -  removing  attachment  ( upãdãna ),  not  clinging  anymore, 
or,  if  there  still  is  clinging,  it  becomes  less  and  less.  There  is  this  kind 
of  difference  between  the  two  ways  of  study  and  practice. 

When  we  talk  about  study,  we  can  understand  it  like  this:  our  eye  is 
a  subject  of  study,  our  ear  is  a  subject  of  study  -  everything  is  a  subject 
of  study.  We  can  know  that  form  is  like  this  and  like  that,  but  we  attach 
to  form  and  don’t  know  the  way  out.  We  can  distinguish  sounds,  but 
then  we  attach  to  them.  Forms,  sounds,  smells,  tastes.  bodily  íeelings 
and  mental  impressions  are  all  like  a  snarc  to  entrap  all  beings. 

To  investigate  these  things  is  our  way  of  practicing  Dhamma.  When 
some  íeeling  arises  we  turn  to  our  understanding  to  appreciate  it.  If  we 
arc  knowledgeable  regarding  theory,  we  will  immediately  turn  to  that 
and  see  how  such  and  such  a  thing  happens  like  this  and  then  becomes 
that...  and  so  on.  If  we  haven’t  learned  theory  in  this  way,  then  we  have 
just  the  natural  State  of  our  mind  to  work  with.  This  is  our  Dhamma. 
If  we  have  wisdom  then  we’ll  be  able  to  examine  this  natural  mind  of 
ours  and  use  this  as  our  subject  of  study.  It's  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Our  natural  mind  is  theory.  The  Buddha  said  to  take  whatever  thoughts 
and  íeelings  arise  and  investigate  them.  Use  the  reality  of  our  natural 
mind  as  our  theory.  We  rely  on  this  reality. 

Insight  Meditation  (Vipassanã) 

If  you  have  faith  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  have  studied  theory  or 
not.  If  our  believing  mind  leads  us  to  develop  practice,  if  it  leads  us  to 
constantly  develop  energy  and  patience,  then  study  doesn’t  matter.  We 
have  mindíulness  as  a  íoundation  for  our  practice.  We  arc  mindíul  in 
all  bodily  postures,  whether  sitting,  standing,  walking  or  lying.  And  if 
there  is  mindíulness  there  will  be  clear  comprehension  to  accompany 
it.  Mindíulness  and  clcar  comprehension  will  arise  together.  They  may 
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arise  so  rapidly,  however,  that  we  can’t  tell  them  apart.  But,  when  there 
is  mindíulness,  there  will  also  be  clcar  comprehension. 

When  our  mind  is  íìrm  and  stable,  mindíulness  will  arise  quickly 
and  easily  and  this  is  also  where  we  have  wisdom.  Sometimes,  though, 
wisdom  is  insufficient  or  doesn’t  arise  at  the  right  time.  There  may  be 
mindíulness  and  clear  comprehension,  but  these  alone  arc  not  enough 
to  control  the  situation.  Generally,  if  mindíulness  and  clear  compre- 
hension  arc  a  íoundation  of  mind,  then  wisdom  will  be  there  to  assist. 
Hovvever,  we  must  constantly  develop  this  wisdom  through  the  practice 
of  insight  meditation.  This  means  that  vvhatever  arises  in  the  mind  can 
be  the  object  of  mindíulness  and  clcar  comprehension.  But  we  must  see 
according  to  anicca,  dukkhíỊ  anattã.  Impermanence  ( anicca )  is  the  ba- 
sis.  Dukkha  reíers  to  the  quality  of  unsatisíactoriness,  and  anattã  says 
that  it  is  without  individual  entity.  We  see  that  it’s  simply  a  sensation 
that  has  aiisen,  that  it  has  no  self,  no  entity  and  that  it  disappcars  of  its 
own  accord.  Just  that!  Someone  who  is  deluded,  someone  who  doesn’t 
have  wisdom,  will  miss  this  occasion,  he  won’t  be  able  to  use  these 
things  to  advantage. 

If  wisdom  is  present  then  mindíulness  and  clear  comprehension  will 
be  right  there  with  it.  However,  at  this  initial  stage  the  wisdom  may  not 
be  períectly  clcar.  Thus  mindíulness  and  clcar  comprehension  aren’t 
able  to  catch  every  object,  but  wisdom  comes  to  help.  It  can  see  what 
quality  of  mindíulness  there  is  and  what  kind  of  sensation  has  arisen. 
Or,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  whatever  mindíulness  there  is  or  what- 
ever  sensation  there  is,  it’s  all  Dhamma. 

The  Buddha  took  the  practice  of  insight  meditation  as  his  íounda- 
tion.  He  saw  that  this  mindíulness  and  clcar  comprehension  were  both 
uncertain  and  unstable.  Anything  that’s  unstable,  and  which  we  want 
to  have  stable,  causes  us  to  suffer.  We  want  things  to  be  according  to 
our  own  desires,  but  we  must  suffer  because  things  just  aren’t  that  way. 
This  is  the  inílucncc  of  an  unclean  mind,  the  iníl  ucncc  of  a  mind  which 
is  lacking  wisdom. 

When  we  practice  we  tend  to  become  caught  up  in  wanting  it  easy, 
wanting  it  to  be  the  way  we  like  it.  We  don’t  ha  ve  to  go  very  far  to 
understand  such  an  attitude.  Merely  look  at  this  body!  Is  it  ever  really 
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the  way  we  want  it?  One  minute  we  like  it  to  be  one  way  and  the  next 
minute  we  like  it  to  be  another  way.  Have  we  ever  really  had  it  the  way 
we  liked?  The  nature  of  our  bodies  and  minds  is  exactly  the  same  in 
this  regard.  It  simply  is  the  way  it  is. 

This  point  in  our  practice  can  be  easily  missed.  Usually,  vvhatever 
we  feel  doesn’t  agree  with  us,  we  throw  out;  whatever  doesn’t  please 
us,  we  throw  out.  We  don’t  stop  to  think  whether  the  way  we  like  and 
dislike  things  is  really  the  coiTect  way  or  not.  We  merely  think  that  the 
things  we  hnd  disagreeable  must  be  wrong,  and  those  which  we  hnd 
agreeable  must  be  right. 

This  is  where  craving  comes  from.  When  we  receive  stimuli  by 
way  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  body  or  mind,  a  íeeling  of  liking  or 
disliking  arises.  This  shows  that  the  mind  is  full  of  attachment.  So  the 
Buddha  gave  us  this  teaching  of  impermanence.  He  gave  us  a  way  to 
contemplate  things.  If  we  cling  to  something  which  isn’t  permanent, 
then  we’ll  experience  suffering.  There’s  no  reason  why  we  should  want 
to  have  these  things  in  accordance  with  our  likes  and  dislikes.  It  isn’t 
possible  for  us  to  make  things  be  that  way.  We  don’t  have  that  kind  of 
authority  or  power.  Rcgardlcss  of  however  we  may  like  things  to  be, 
everything  is  already  the  way  it  is.  Wanting  like  this  is  not  the  way  out 
of  suffering. 

Here  we  can  see  how  the  mind  which  is  deluded  understands  in  one 
way,  and  the  mind  vvhich  is  not  deluded  understands  in  another  way. 
When  the  mind  with  wisdom  receives  some  sensation  for  example,  it 
sees  it  as  something  not  to  be  clung  to  or  identiữed  with.  This  is  what 
indicates  wisdom.  If  there  isn’t  any  wisdom  then  we  merely  follow  our 
stupidity.  This  stupidity  is  not  seeing  impermanence,  unsatisíactoriness 
and  not-self.  That  which  we  like  we  see  as  good  and  right.  That  which 
we  don’t  like  we  see  as  not  good.  We  can’t  aiTÍve  at  Dhamma  this  way 
-  wisdom  cannot  arise.  If  we  can  see  this,  then  wisdom  arises. 

The  Buddha  hrmly  established  the  practice  of  insight  meditation  in 
his  mind  and  used  it  to  investigate  all  the  various  mental  impressions. 
Whatever  arosc  in  his  mind  He  investigated  like  this:  even  though  we 
like  it,  it’s  uncertain.  It’s  suffering,  because  these  things  which  arc 
constantly  rising  and  íalling  don’t  follow  the  inílucncc  of  our  minds. 
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All  these  things  are  not  a  being  or  a  self,  they  don’t  belong  to  us.  The 
Buddha  taught  us  to  see  them  just  as  they  are.  It  is  this  principle  on 
which  we  stand  in  practice. 

We  understand  then,  that  we  aren’t  able  to  just  bring  about  various 
moods  as  we  wish.  Both  good  moods  and  bad  moods  are  going  to 
come  up.  Some  of  them  are  helpíul  and  some  of  them  are  not.  If  we 
don’t  understand  rightly  regarding  these  things,  then  we  won’t  be  able 
to  judge  correctly.  Rather  we  will  go  running  after  craving  -  running 
off  íollovving  our  desire. 

Sometimes  we  feel  happy  and  sometimes  we  feel  sad,  but  this  is 
natural.  Sometimes  we’ll  feel  pleased  and  at  other  times  disappointed. 
What  we  like  we  hold  as  good,  and  what  we  don’t  like  we  hold  as  bad. 
In  this  way  we  separate  ourselves  íurther  and  íurther  and  íurther  from 
Dhamma.  When  this  happens,  we  arcn't  able  to  understand  or  recog- 
nize  Dhamma,  and  thus  we  arc  coníused.  Desires  increase  because  our 
minds  have  nothing  but  delusion. 

This  is  how  we  talk  about  the  mind.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  go  far  away 
from  ourselves  to  find  understanding.  We  simply  see  that  these  States 
of  mind  arcn't  permanent.  We  see  that  they  are  unsatisíactory  and  that 
they  arcn't  a  permanent  self.  If  we  continue  to  develop  our  practice  in 
this  way,  we  call  it  the  practice  of  vipassanã  or  insight  meditation.  We 
say  that  it  is  recognizing  the  contents  of  our  mind  and  in  this  way  we 
develop  wisdom. 

Samatha  (Calm)  Meditation 

Our  practice  of  samatha  is  like  this:  We  establish  the  practice  of  mind- 
íulness  on  the  in-and  out-breath,  for  example,  as  a  íoundation  or  means 
of  controlling  the  mind.  By  having  the  mind  follow  the  flow  of  the 
breath  it  becomes  steadíast,  calm  and  still.  This  practice  of  calming  the 
mind  is  called  samatha  meditation.  It’s  necessary  to  do  a  lot  of  this  kind 
of  practice  because  the  mind  is  full  of  many  disturbances.  It’s  very  con- 
íused.  We  can’t  say  how  many  ycars  or  how  many  lives  it’s  been  this 
way.  If  we  sít  and  contemplate  we’ll  see  that  there’s  a  lot  that  doesn’t 
conduce  to  peace  and  calm  and  a  lot  that  leads  to  coníusion! 

For  this  reason  the  Buddha  taught  that  we  must  find  a  meditation 
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subject  vvhich  is  suitable  to  our  particular  tendencies,  a  way  of  practice 
which  is  right  for  our  character.  For  example,  going  over  and  over 
the  parts  of  the  body:  hair  of  the  head,  hair  of  the  body,  nails,  teeth 
and  skin,  can  be  very  calming.  The  mind  can  become  very  peaceíul 
from  this  practice.  If  contemplating  these  five  things  leads  to  calm, 
it’s  because  they  are  appropriate  objects  for  contemplation  according  to 
our  tendencies.  Whatever  we  tìnd  to  be  appropriate  in  this  way,  we  can 
consider  to  be  our  practice  and  use  it  to  subdue  the  dcíìlcmcnts. 

Another  example  is  recollection  of  death.  For  those  who  still  have 
strong  greed,  aversion  and  delusion  and  And  them  diíAcult  to  contain, 
it’s  useíul  to  take  this  subject  of  personal  death  as  a  meditation.  WeTl 
come  to  see  that  everybody  has  to  die,  whether  rích  or  poor.  We’ll  see 
both  good  and  evil  people  die.  Everybody  must  die!  Developing  this 
practice  we  find  that  an  attitude  of  dispassion  arises.  The  more  we  prac- 
tice  the  easier  our  sitting  produces  calm.  This  is  because  it’s  a  suitable 
and  appropriate  practice  for  us.  If  this  practice  of  calm  meditation  is 
not  agreeable  to  our  particular  tendencies,  it  won’t  produce  this  attitude 
of  dispassion.  If  the  object  is  truly  suited  to  us  then  we’ll  And  it  aris- 
ing  regularly,  without  great  diíAculty,  and  we'll  And  ourselves  thinking 
about  it  oíten. 

Rcgarding  this  we  can  see  an  example  in  our  everyday  Aves.  When 
lay  people  bring  trays  of  many  dilTcrcnt  types  of  food  to  offer  the 
monks,  we  taste  them  all  to  see  which  we  like.  When  we  have  tried 
each  one  we  can  tell  which  is  most  agreeable  to  us.  This  is  just  an 
example.  That  which  we  And  agreeable  to  our  taste  we’ll  eat,  we  And 
most  suitable.  We  won’t  bother  about  the  other  various  dishes. 

The  practice  of  concentrating  our  attention  on  the  in-and  out-breath 
is  an  example  of  a  type  of  meditation  which  is  suitable  for  us  all.  It 
seems  that  when  we  go  around  doing  various  diííerent  practices,  we 
don’t  feel  so  good.  But  as  soon  as  we  sít  and  observe  our  breath  we 
have  a  good  íeeling,  we  can  see  it  clearly.  There’s  no  need  to  go  looking 
far  away,  we  can  use  what  is  close  to  us  and  this  will  be  better  for  us. 
Just  watch  the  breath.  It  goes  out  and  comes  in,  out  and  in  -  we  watch 
it  like  this.  For  a  long  time  we  keep  watching  our  breathing  in  and  out 
and  slowly  our  mind  settles.  Other  activity  will  arise  but  we  feel  like 
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it  is  distant  from  us.  Just  like  when  we  live  apart  from  each  other  and 
don’t  feel  so  close  anymore.  We  don’t  have  the  same  strong  contact 
anymore  or  perhaps  no  contact  at  all. 

When  we  have  a  íeeling  for  this  practice  of  mindíulness  of  breath- 
ing,  it  becomes  easier.  If  we  keep  on  with  this  practice  we  gain  expe- 
rience  and  become  skilled  at  knovving  the  nature  of  the  breath.  We’ll 
know  what  it's  like  when  it’s  long  and  vvhat  it’s  like  when  it’s  short. 

Looking  at  it  one  way  we  can  talk  about  the  food  of  the  breath. 
While  sitting  or  walking  we  breathe,  while  sleeping  we  breathe,  while 
awake  we  breathe.  If  we  don’t  breathe  then  we  die.  If  we  think  about  it 
we  see  that  we  exist  only  with  the  help  of  food.  If  we  don’t  eat  ordinary 
food  for  ten  minutes,  an  hour  or  even  a  day,  it  doesn’t  matter.  This  is  a 
course  kind  of  food.  However,  if  we  don’t  breathe  for  even  a  short  time 
we'll  die.  If  we  don’t  breathe  for  hve  or  ten  minutes  we  would  be  dead. 
Try  it! 

One  who  is  practicing  mindíulness  of  breathing  should  have  this 
kind  of  understanding.  The  knowledge  that  comes  from  this  practice 
is  indeed  wonderful.  If  we  don’t  contemplate  then  we  won’t  see  the 
breath  as  food,  but  actually  we  arc  “eating”  air  all  the  time,  in,  out,  in, 
out...  all  the  time.  Also  you'11  ữnd  that  the  more  you  contemplate  in 
this  way,  the  greater  the  benehts  derived  from  the  practice  and  the  more 
delicate  the  breath  becomes.  It  may  even  happen  that  the  breath  stops. 
It  appears  as  if  we  aren’t  breathing  at  all.  Actually,  the  breath  is  passing 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  This  is  called  the  “delicate  breath”.  When 
our  mind  is  períectly  calm,  normal  breathing  can  cease  in  this  way.  We 
need  not  be  at  all  startled  or  aỉYaid.  If  there’s  no  breathing  what  should 
we  do?  Just  know  it!  Know  that  there  is  no  breathing,  that’s  all.  This  is 
the  right  practice  here. 

Here  we  arc  talking  about  the  way  of  samatha  practice,  the  prac- 
tice  of  developing  calm.  If  the  object  which  we  arc  using  is  right  and 
appropriate  for  us,  it  vvill  lead  to  this  kind  of  experience.  This  is  the 
beginning,  but  there  is  enough  in  this  practice  to  take  us  all  the  way, 
or  at  least  to  where  we  can  see  clcarly  and  continue  in  strong  íaith.  If 
we  keep  on  with  contemplation  in  this  manner,  energy  will  come  to  us. 
This  is  similar  to  the  water  in  an  um.  We  put  in  water  and  keep  it  topped 
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up.  We  keep  on  íìlling  the  um  vvith  water  and  thereby  the  insects  which 
live  in  the  water  don't  die.  Making  effort  and  doing  our  everyday  prac- 
tice  is  just  like  this.  It  all  comes  back  to  practice.  We  feel  very  good 
and  peaceíul. 

This  peacefulness  comes  from  our  one-pointed  State  of  mind.  This 
one-pointed  State  of  mind,  however,  can  be  very  troublesome,  since  we 
don’t  want  other  mental  States  to  disturb  us.  Actually,  other  mental 
States  do  come  and,  if  we  think  about  it,  that  in  itselí'  can  be  the  one- 
pointed  State  of  mind.  It’s  like  when  we  see  various  men  and  women, 
but  we  don’t  have  the  same  íeeling  about  them  as  we  do  about  our 
mother  and  íather.  In  reality  all  men  are  male  just  like  our  íather  and 
all  women  are  íemale  just  like  our  mother,  but  we  don’t  ha  ve  the  same 
ĩccling  about  them.  We  feel  that  our  parcnts  are  more  important.  They 
hold  greater  value  for  us. 

This  is  how  it  should  be  with  our  one-pointed  State  of  mind.  We 
should  have  the  same  attitude  towards  it  as  we  would  have  tovvards  our 
own  mother  and  íather.  All  other  activity  which  arises  we  appreciate  in 
the  same  way  as  we  feel  towards  men  and  women  in  general.  We  don’t 
stop  seeing  them,  we  simply  acknow!edge  their  presence  and  don’t  as- 
cribe  to  them  the  same  value  as  our  parents. 

Undoing  the  Knot 

When  our  practice  of  samatha  arrives  at  calm,  the  mind  will  be  clear 
and  bright.  The  activity  of  mind  will  become  less  and  less.  The  various 
mental  impressions  which  arise  will  be  fewer.  When  this  happens  great 
peace  and  happiness  will  arise,  but  we  may  attach  to  that  happiness. 
We  should  contemplate  that  happiness  as  uncertain.  We  should  also 
contemplate  unhappiness  as  uncertain  and  impermanent.  WeTl  under- 
stand  that  all  the  various  íeelings  are  not  lasting  and  not  to  be  clung  to. 
We  see  things  in  this  way  because  there’s  vvisdom.  WeTl  understand 
that  things  arc  this  way  according  to  their  nature. 

If  we  ha  ve  this  kind  of  understanding  it's  like  taking  hold  of  one 
strand  of  a  rope  which  makes  up  a  knot.  If  we  pull  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tion,  the  knot  will  loosen  and  begin  to  untangle.  ItTl  no  longer  be  so 
tight  or  so  tense.  This  is  similar  to  understanding  that  it  doesn’t  always 
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have  to  be  this  way.  Before,  we  felt  that  things  would  always  be  the 
way  they  were  and,  in  so  doing,  we  pulled  the  knot  tighter  and  tighter. 
This  tightness  is  suffering.  Living  that  way  is  very  tense.  So  we  loosen 
the  knot  a  little  and  relax.  Why  do  we  loosen  it?  Because  it’s  tight!  If 
we  don’t  cling  to  it  then  we  can  loosen  it.  It’s  not  a  permanent  condition 
that  must  always  be  that  way. 

We  use  the  teaching  of  impermanence  as  our  basis.  We  see  that 
both  happiness  and  unhappiness  are  not  permanent.  We  see  them  as  not 
dependable.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that’s  permanent.  With  this 
kind  of  understanding  we  gradually  stop  believing  in  the  various  moods 
and  íeelings  which  come  up  in  the  mind.  Wrong  understanding  will 
decrease  to  the  same  degree  that  we  stop  believing  in  it.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  undoing  the  knot.  It  continues  to  become  looser.  Attachment 
will  be  gradually  unrooted. 

Disenchantment 

When  we  come  to  see  impermanence,  unsatisíactoriness  and  not-self  in 
ourselves,  in  this  body  and  mind,  in  this  world,  then  we'll  ữnd  that  a 
kind  of  boredom  will  arise.  This  isn’t  the  everyday  boredom  that  makes 
us  feel  like  not  vvanting  to  know  or  see  or  say  anything,  or  not  wanting 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  anybody  at  all.  That  isn’t  real  boredom,  it 
still  has  attachment,  we  still  don’t  understand.  We  still  have  íeelings  of 
envy  and  resentment  and  arc  still  clinging  to  the  things  which  cause  us 
suííering. 

The  kind  of  boredom  which  the  Buddha  talked  about  is  a  condition 
without  anger  or  lust.  It  arises  out  of  seeing  everything  as  impermanent. 
When  pleasant  íeeling  arises  in  our  mind,  we  see  that  it  isn’t  lasting. 
This  is  the  kind  of  boredom  we  have.  We  call  it  nibbidã  or  disenchant- 
ment.  That  means  that  it’s  far  from  sensual  craving  and  passion.  We  see 
nothing  as  being  vvorthy  of  desire.  Whether  or  not  things  accord  with 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  it  doesn’t  matter  to  us,  we  don’t  identify  with 
them.  We  don’t  give  them  any  special  value. 

Practicing  like  this  we  don’t  give  things  reason  to  cause  us  diffi- 
culty.  We  have  seen  suffering  and  have  seen  that  identiíying  with  moods 
can  not  give  rise  to  any  real  happiness.  It  causes  clinging  to  happiness 
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and  unhappiness  and  clinging  to  liking  and  disliking,  which  is  in  itself 
the  cause  of  suffering.  When  we  arc  still  clinging  like  this  we  don’t 
have  an  even-minded  attitude  tovvards  things.  Some  States  of  mind  we 
like  and  others  we  dislike.  If  we  are  still  liking  and  disliking,  then  both 
happiness  and  unhappiness  are  suffering.  It’s  this  kind  of  attachment 
which  causes  suffering.  The  Buddha  taught  that  whatever  causes  us 
suffering  is  in  itself  unsatisíactory. 

The  Four  Noble  Truths 

Hence  we  understand  that  the  Buddha’s  teaching  is  to  know  suffering 
and  to  know  what  causes  it  to  arise.  And  íurther,  we  should  know 
íreedom  from  suffering  and  the  way  of  practice  which  leads  to  íreedom. 
He  taught  us  to  know  just  these  four  things.  When  we  understand  these 
four  things  we’ll  be  able  to  recognize  suffering  when  it  arises  and  will 
know  that  it  has  a  cause.  WeTl  know  that  it  didn’t  just  drift  in!  When 
we  wish  to  be  free  from  this  suffering,  we’ll  be  able  to  eliminate  its 
cause. 

Why  do  we  have  this  íeeling  of  suffering,  this  íeeling  of  unsatis- 
factoriness?  We’ll  see  that  it's  because  we  arc  clinging  to  our  various 
likes  and  dislikes.  We  come  to  know  that  we  arc  suffering  because  of 
our  own  actions.  We  suffer  because  we  ascribe  value  to  things.  So  we 
say,  know  suffering,  know  the  cause  of  suffering,  know  íreedom  ữom 
suffering  and  know  the  Way  to  this  íreedom.  When  we  know  about 
suffering  we  keep  untangling  the  knot.  But  we  must  be  sure  to  untangle 
it  by  pulling  in  the  right  direction.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  know  that 
this  is  how  things  are.  Attachment  will  be  tom  out.  This  is  the  practice 
which  puts  an  end  to  our  suffering. 

Know  suffering,  know  the  cause  of  suffering,  know  íreedom  from 
suffering  and  know  the  path  which  leads  out  of  suffering.  This  is  magga 
(path).  It  goes  like  this:  right  view,  right  thought,  right  speech,  right 
action,  right  livelihood,  right  effort,  right  mindíulness,  right  concen- 
tration.  When  we  have  the  right  understanding  regarding  these  things, 
then  we  have  the  path.  These  things  can  put  an  end  to  suffering.  They 
lead  us  to  morality,  concentration  and  vvisdom  (sĩla,  samẫdhi,  paũũã). 

We  must  clcarly  understand  these  four  things.  We  must  want  to  un- 
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derstand.  We  must  want  to  see  these  things  in  terms  of  reality.  When  we 
see  these  four  things  we  call  this  “Sacca  Dhamma”.  Whether  we  look 
inside  or  in  front  or  to  the  right  or  left,  all  we  see  is  Sacca  Dhamma. 
We  simply  see  that  everything  is  the  way  it  is.  For  someone  who  has  ar- 
rived  at  Dhamma,  someone  who  really  understands  Dhamma,  vvherever 
he  goes,  everything  will  be  Dhamma. 


Just  Do  It! 
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JUST  KEEP  BREATHING  IN  AND  OUT  LIKE  THIS.  Don’tbe  interested 
in  anything  else.  It  doesn’t  matter  even  if  someone  is  standing  on 
their  head  with  their  ass  in  the  air.  Don’t  pay  it  any  attention.  Just  stay 
with  the  in-breath  and  the  out-breath.  Concentrate  your  avvareness  on 
the  breath.  Just  keep  doing  it. 

Don’t  take  up  anything  else.  There’s  no  need  to  think  about  gaining 
things.  Don’t  take  up  anything  at  all.  Simply  know  the  in-  breath  and 
the  out-breath.  The  in-breath  and  the  out-breath.  Bud  on  the  in-breath; 
dho  on  the  out-breath.  Just  stay  with  the  breath  in  this  way  until  you 
are  aware  of  the  in-breath  and  aware  of  the  out-breath....aware  of  the  in- 
breath....aware  of  the  out-breath.  Be  awarc  in  this  way  until  the  mind  is 
peaceíul,  without  irritation,  without  agitation,  merely  the  breath  going 
out  and  Corning  in.  Let  your  mind  remain  in  this  State.  You  don’t  need 
a  goal  yet.  It’s  this  State  that  is  the  íìrst  stage  of  practice. 

If  the  mind  is  at  ease,  if  it’s  at  peace  then  it  will  be  naturally  aware. 
As  you  keep  doing  it,  the  breath  diminishes,  becomes  soíter.  The  body 
becomes  pliable,  the  mind  becomes  pliable.  It’s  a  natural  process.  Sit- 
ting  is  comfortable:  you’re  not  dull,  you  don’t  nod,  you’re  not  sleepy. 
The  mind  has  a  natural  ílucncy  about  whatever  it  does.  It  is  still.  It  is 
at  peace.  And  then  when  you  leave  the  samãdhi ,  you  say  to  yourselí, 
‘Wow,  what  was  that?’  You  recall  the  peace  that  you’ve  just  experi- 
enced.  And  you  never  íorget  it. 

1 A  lively  talk,  in  Lao  dialect,  given  to  the  Assembly  of  newly-ordained  Monks  at 
Wat  Pah  Pong  on  the  day  of  entering  the  Rains  Retreat,  July  1978 

2Previously  a  diííerent  translation  of  this  Dhamma  talk  was  printed  under  the  title 
‘Start  Doing  It!’ 
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The  thing  which  follows  along  with  us  is  called  sati,  the  power  of 
recollection,  and  sampạịaũũa,  scll'-awarcncss.  Whatever  we  say  or  do, 
wherever  we  go,  on  almsround  or  whatever,  in  eating  the  meal,  wash- 
ing  our  almsbowl,  then  be  avvarc  of  what  it’s  all  about.  Be  constantly 
mindíul.  Follow  the  mind. 

When  you’re  practising  walking  meditation  (cankama),  have  a  walk- 
ing  path,  say  from  one  tree  to  another,  about  50  feet  in  length.  Walk- 
ing  cankama  is  the  same  as  sitting  meditation.  Focus  your  awarcncss: 
“Now,  I  am  going  to  put  íorth  effort.  With  strong  recollection  and  self- 
awareness  I  am  going  to  pacify  my  mind.”  The  object  of  concentra- 
tion  depends  on  the  person.  Find  what  suits  you.  Some  people  spread 
mettã  to  all  sentient  beings  and  then  leading  with  their  right  foot,  walk 
at  a  normal  pace,  using  the  mantra  ‘ Buddho ’  in  conjunction  with  the 
vvalking.  Continually  being  awarc  of  that  object.  If  the  mind  becomes 
agitated  then  stop,  calm  the  mind  and  then  resume  walking.  Constantly 
self-aware.  Awarc  at  the  beginning  of  the  path,  avvarc  at  every  stage 
of  the  path,  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end.  Make  this  knowing 
continuous. 

This  is  a  method,  íocussing  on  walking  cankama.  Walking  cankama 
means  walking  to  and  fro.  It’s  not  easy.  Some  people  see  us  walking 
up  and  down  and  think  we’re  crazy.  They  don’t  realize  that  walking 
cankama  gives  rise  to  great  wisdom.  Walk  to  and  fro.  If  you’re  tired 
then  stand  and  still  your  mind.  Focus  on  making  the  breathing  com- 
íortable.  When  it  is  reasonably  comíbrtable  then  svvitch  the  attention  to 
walking  again, 

The  postures  change  by  themselves.  Standing,  walking,  sitting,  ly- 
ing  down.  They  change.  We  can’t  just  sít  all  the  time,  stand  all  the  time 
or  lie  down  all  the  time.  We  have  to  spend  our  time  with  these  different 
postures,  make  all  four  postures  benehcial.  This  is  the  action.  We  just 
keep  doing  it.  It’s  not  easy. 

To  make  it  easy  to  visualise,  take  this  glass  and  set  it  down  here  for 
two  minutes.  When  the  two  minutes  arc  up  then  move  it  over  there  for 
two  minutes.  Then  move  it  over  here  for  two  minutes.  Keep  doing  that. 
Do  it  again  and  again  until  you  start  to  suffer,  until  you  doubt,  until 
vvisdom  arises.  “What  am  I  thinking  about,  liíting  a  glass  backwards 
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and  forwards  like  a  madman.”  The  mind  will  think  in  its  habitual  way 
according  to  the  phenomena.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  anyone  says.  Just 
keep  liíting  that  glass.  Every  two  minutes,  okay  -  don’t  daydream,  not 
hve  minutes.  As  soon  as  two  minutes  are  up  then  move  it  over  here. 
Focus  on  that.  This  is  the  matter  of  action. 

Looking  at  the  in-breaths  and  out-breaths  is  the  same.  Sit  with  your 
right  foot  resting  on  your  left  leg,  sít  straight,  watch  the  inhalation  to 
its  full  extent  until  it  completely  disappcars  in  the  abdomen.  When 
the  inhalation  is  complete  then  allow  the  breath  out  until  the  lungs  are 
empty.  Don’t  force  it.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  long  or  short  or  soft  the 
breath  is,  let  it  be  just  right  for  you.  Sít  and  watch  the  inhalation  and 
the  exhalation,  make  yourself  comíortablc  with  that.  Don’t  allow  your 
mind  to  get  lost.  If  it  gets  lost  then  stop,  look  to  see  where  it’s  got  to, 
why  it  is  not  íollovving  the  breath.  Go  aíter  it  and  bring  it  back.  Get 
it  to  stay  with  the  breath,  and,  without  doubt,  one  day  you  will  see  the 
reward.  Just  keep  doing  it.  Do  it  as  if  you  won’t  gain  anything,  as 
if  nothing  will  happen,  as  if  you  don’t  know  who’s  doing  it,  but  keep 
doing  it  anyway.  Like  rice  in  the  barn.  You  take  it  out  and  sow  it  in 
the  helds,  as  if  you  were  throwing  it  away,  sow  it  throughout  the  helds, 
without  being  interested  in  it,  and  yet  it  sprouts,  rice  plants  grow  up,  you 
transplant  it  and  you’ve  got  sweet  green  rice.  That’s  what  it’s  about. 

This  is  the  same.  Just  sít  there.  Sometimes  you  might  think,  “Why 
am  I  watching  the  breath  so  intently.  Even  if  I  didn't  watch  it,  it  would 
still  keep  going  in  and  out.” 

Well,  you’11  alvvays  finds  something  to  think  about.  That’s  a  view. 
It  is  an  expression  of  the  mind.  Forget  it.  Keep  trying  over  and  over 
again  and  make  the  mind  peaceful. 

Once  the  mind  is  at  peace,  the  breath  will  diminish,  the  body  will 
become  relaxed,  the  mind  will  become  subtle.  They  will  be  in  a  State  of 
balance  until  it  will  seem  as  if  there  is  no  breath,  but  nothing  happens  to 
you.  When  you  reach  this  point,  don’t  panic,  don’t  get  up  and  run  out, 
because  you  think  you’ve  stopped  breathing.  It  just  means  that  your 
mind  is  at  peace.  You  don’t  have  to  do  anything.  Just  sít  there  and  look 
at  whatever  is  present. 

Sometimes  you  may  wonder,  “Eh,  am  I  breathing?”  This  is  the 
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same  mistake.  It  is  the  thinking  mind.  Whatever  happens,  allow  things 
to  take  their  natural  course,  no  matter  what  ĩccling  arises.  Know  it,  look 
at  it.  But  don’t  be  deluded  by  it.  Keep  doing  it,  keep  doing  it.  Do  it 
often.  After  the  meal,  air  your  robe  on  a  line,  and  get  straight  out  onto 
the  vvalking  meditation  path.  Keep  thinking  ‘ Buddho ,  Buddho' .  Think 
it  all  the  time  that  you’re  walking.  Concentrate  on  the  word  ‘ Buddho ’ 
as  you  walk.  Wcar  the  path  down,  wear  it  down  until  it’s  a  trench  and 
it’s  halfway  up  your  calves,  or  up  to  your  knees.  Just  keep  walking. 

It’s  not  just  strolling  along  in  a  períunctory  way,  thinking  about  this 
and  that  for  a  length  of  the  path,  and  then  going  up  into  your  hut  and 
looking  at  your  sleeping  mat,  “How  inviting!”  Then  laying  down  and 
snoring  away  like  a  pig.  If  you  do  that  you  won’t  get  anything  from  the 
practice  at  all. 

Keep  doing  it  until  youTe  fed  up  and  then  see  how  far  that  laziness 
goes.  Keep  looking  until  you  come  to  the  end  of  laziness.  Whatever 
it  is  you  experience  you  have  to  go  all  the  way  through  it  before  you 
overcome  it.  It's  not  as  if  you  can  just  repeat  the  word  ‘peace’  to  your- 
self  and  then  as  soon  as  you  sít,  you  expect  peace  will  arise  like  at  the 
click  of  a  switch,  and  when  it  doesn’t  then  you  give  up,  lazy.  If  that’s 
the  case  you’11  never  be  peaceíul. 

It’s  easy  to  talk  about  and  hard  to  do.  It’s  like  monks  who  arc  think- 
ing  of  disrobing  saying,  “Rice  larming  doesn’t  seem  so  diỉììcult  to  me. 
I’d  be  better  off  as  a  rice  íarmer”.  They  start  íarming  without  knovv- 
ing  about  cows  or  buffaloes,  haiTows  or  ploughs,  nothing  at  all.  They 
hnd  out  that  when  you  talk  about  íầrming  it  sounds  easy,  but  when  you 
actually  try  it  you  get  to  know  exactly  what  the  dilììcultics  are. 

Everyone  would  like  to  search  for  peace  in  that  way.  Actually, 
peace  does  lie  right  there,  but  you  don’t  know  it  yet.  You  can  follow 
aíter  it,  you  can  talk  about  it  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you  won’t  know 
what  it  is. 

So,  do  it.  Follow  it  until  you  know  in  pace  with  the  breath,  concen- 
trating  on  the  breath  using  the  mantra  ‘ Buddho ’.  Just  that  much.  Don’t 
let  the  mind  wander  off  anywhere  else.  At  this  time  have  this  knovving. 
Do  this.  Study  just  this  much.  Just  keep  doing  it,  doing  it  in  this  way.  If 
you  start  thinking  that  nothing  is  happening,  just  caưy  on  anyvvay.  Just 
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carry  on  regardless  and  you  will  get  to  know  the  breath. 

Okay,  so  give  it  a  try!  If  you  sít  in  this  way  and  the  mind  gets  the 
hang  of  it,  the  mind  will  reach  an  optimum,  ‘just  right’  State.  When 
the  mind  is  peaceful  the  scll'-awarcncss  arises  naturally.  Then  if  you 
want  to  sít  right  through  the  night,  you  feel  nothing,  because  the  mind 
is  enjoying  itselí.  When  you  get  this  far,  when  you’re  good  at  it,  then 
you  might  tìnd  you  want  to  give  Dhamma  talks  to  your  íriends  until  the 
cows  come  home.  That’s  how  it  goes  sometimes. 

It’s  like  the  time  when  Por  Sang  was  still  a  postulant.  One  night 
he’d  been  walking  cankama  and  then  began  to  sít.  His  mind  became 
lucid  and  Sharp.  He  wanted  to  expound  the  Dhamma.  He  couldiTt  stop. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  someone  teaching  over  in  that  bamboo  grove,  really 
belting  it  out.  I  thought,  “Is  that  someone  giving  a  Dhamma  talk,  or  is 
it  the  sound  of  someone  complaining  about  something?’'  It  didn’t  stop. 

So  I  got  my  llashlight  and  went  over  to  have  a  look.  I  was  right.  There 
in  the  bamboo  grove,  sitting  cross-legged  in  the  light  of  a  lantern,  was 
Por  Sang,  talking  so  fast  I  couldn’t  keep  up.” 

So  I  called  out  to  him,  “Por  Sang,  have  you  gone  crazy?” 

He  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  I  just  want  to  talk  the  Dhamma. 

I  sít  down  and  I’ve  got  to  talk,  I  walk  and  I've  got  to  talk.  Fve  just  got 
to  expound  the  Dhamma  all  the  time.  I  don’t  know  where  it’s  going  to 
end.” 

I  thought  to  myselí,  “When  people  practice  the  Dhamma  there’s  no 
limit  to  the  things  that  can  happen.” 

So  keep  doing  it,  don’t  stop.  Don’t  follow  your  moods.  Go  against 
the  grain.  Practise  when  you  feel  lazy  and  practice  when  you  feel  dili- 
gent.  Practice  when  you’re  sitting  and  practice  when  you’re  walking. 
When  you  lay  down,  focus  on  your  breathing  and  tell  yourselí,  “I  will 
not  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  laying  down.”  Teach  your  heart  in  this 
way.  Get  up  as  soon  as  you  avvaken,  and  caiTy  on  putting  forth  effort. 

Eating,  tell  yourselí,  “I  eat  this  food,  not  with  craving,  but  as  medicine, 
to  sustain  my  body  for  a  day  and  a  night,  only  in  order  that  I  may  con- 
tinue  my  practice.” 

When  you  lay  down  then  teach  your  mind.  When  you  eat  then  teach 
your  mind.  Maintain  that  attitude  constantly.  If  you’re  going  to  stand 
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up,  then  be  aware  of  that.  If  you’re  going  to  lie  down,  then  be  aware  of 
that.  Whatever  you  do,  then  be  aware.  When  you  lie  down,  lie  on  your 
right  side  and  focus  on  the  breath,  using  the  mantra  ‘ Buddho ’  until  you 
fall  asleep.  Then  when  you  wake  up  it’s  as  if  ‘Buddho'  has  been  there 
all  the  time,  it’s  not  been  interrupted.  For  peace  to  arise,  there  needs 
to  be  mindíulness  there  all  the  time.  Don’t  go  looking  at  other  people. 
Don’t  be  interested  in  other  people’s  affaừs;  just  be  interested  in  your 
own  aííairs. 

When  you  do  sitting  meditation,  sit  straight;  don’t  lean  your  head 
too  far  back  or  too  far  forwards.  Keep  a  balanced  ‘just-right’  posture 
like  a  Buddha  image.  Then  your  mind  will  be  bright  and  clcar. 

Endure  for  as  long  as  you  can  before  changing  your  posture.  If  it 
hurts,  let  it  hurt.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  change  your  position.  Don’t 
think  to  yourselí,  “Oh!  It’s  too  much.  Take  a  rest.”  Patiently  endure 
until  the  pain  has  reached  a  peak,  then  endure  some  more. 

Endure,  endure  until  you  can’t  keep  up  the  mantra  'Buddho' .  Then 
take  the  point  where  it  hurts  as  your  object.  “Oh!  Pain.  Pain.  Real 
pain.”  You  can  make  the  pain  your  meditation  object  rather  than  Bud- 
dho.  Focus  on  it  continuously.  Keep  sitting.  When  the  pain  has  reached 
it’s  limit,  see  what  happens. 

The  Buddha  said  that  pain  arises  by  itself  and  disappcars  by  it- 
self.  Let  it  die;  don’t  give  up.  Sometimes  you  may  break  out  in  a 
sweat.  Big  beads,  as  large  as  com  kernels  rolling  down  your  chest.  But 
when  you’ve  passed  through  painful  íeeling  once,  then  you  vvill  know 
all  about  it.  Keep  doing  it.  Don’t  push  yourself  too  much.  Just  keep 
steadily  practising. 

Be  aware  while  you’re  eating.  You  chew  and  swallow.  Where  does 
the  food  go  to?  Know  what  foods  agree  with  you  and  what  foods  dis- 
agree.  Try  gauging  the  amount  of  food.  As  you  eat  keep  looking  and 
when  you  think  that  aíter  another  hve  mouthíuls  you’11  be  full,  then  stop 
and  drink  some  water  and  you  will  have  eaten  just  the  right  amount. 

Try  it.  See  whether  or  not  you  can  do  it.  But  that’s  not  the  way  we 
usually  do  it.  When  we  feel  full  we  take  another  hve  mouthíuls.  That’s 
what  the  mind  tells  us.  It  doesn’t  know  how  to  teach  itself. 

The  Buddha  told  us  to  keep  watching  as  we  eat.  Stop  five  mouthíuls 
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before  you’re  full  and  drink  some  water  and  it  will  be  just  right.  If  you 
sit  or  walk  afterwards,  then  you  don’t  feel  heavy.  Your  meditation  will 
improve.  But  we  don’t  want  to  do  it.  We’re  full  up  and  we  take  another 
tìve  mouthíuls.  That’s  the  way  that  craving  and  dcíìlcmcnt  is,  it  goes  a 
different  way  from  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  Someone  who  lacks  a 
genuine  wish  to  train  their  minds  will  be  unable  to  do  it.  Keep  watching 
your  mind. 

Be  vigilant  with  sleep.  Your  success  will  depend  on  being  aware  of 
the  skilíul  means.  Sometimes  the  time  you  go  to  sleep  may  vary  some 
nights  you  have  an  carly  night  and  other  times  a  late  night.  But  try  prac- 
tising  like  this:  whatever  time  you  go  to  sleep,  just  sleep  at  one  stretch. 
As  soon  as  you  wake  up,  then  get  up  immediately.  Don’t  go  back  to 
sleep.  Whether  you  sleep  a  lot  or  a  little,  just  sleep  at  one  stretch. 
Make  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  you  wake  up,  even  if  you  haven’t  had 
enough  sleep,  you  will  get  up,  wash  your  face,  and  then  start  to  walk 
cankama  or  sít  meditation.  Know  how  to  train  yourselí  in  this  way.  It’s 
not  something  you  can  know  through  listening  to  someone  else.  You 
will  know  through  training  yourselí,  through  practice,  through  doing  it. 
And  so  I  tell  you  to  practice. 

This  practice  of  the  heart  is  diỉììcult.  When  you  are  doing  sitting 
meditation,  then  let  your  mind  have  only  one  object.  Let  it  stay  with 
the  in-breath  and  the  out-breath  and  your  mind  will  gradually  become 
calm.  If  your  mind  is  in  turmoil,  then  it  will  have  many  objects.  For 
instance,  as  soon  as  you  sít,  do  you  think  of  your  home?  Some  people 
think  of  eating  Chinese  noodles.  When  youre  tìrst  ordained  you  feel 
hungry,  don’t  you?  You  want  to  eat  and  drink.  You  think  about  all  kinds 
of  food.  Your  mind  is  going  crazy.  If  that’s  what’s  going  to  happen,  then 
let  it.  But  as  soon  as  you  overcome  it,  then  it  will  disappear. 

Do  it!  Have  you  ever  walked  cankamal  What  was  it  like  as  you 
walked?  Did  your  mind  wander?  If  it  did,  then  stop  and  let  it  come 
back.  If  it  wanders  off  a  lot,  then  don’t  breathe.  Hold  your  breath  until 
your  lungs  are  about  to  burst.  It  will  come  back  by  itselí.  No  matter 
how  bad  it  is,  if  it’s  racing  around  all  over  the  place,  then  hold  your 
breath.  As  your  lungs  are  about  to  burst,  your  mind  will  return.  You 
must  energize  the  mind.  Training  the  mind  isn’t  like  training  animals. 
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The  mind  is  truly  hard  to  train.  Don’t  be  easily  discouraged.  If  you 
hold  your  breath,  you  will  be  unable  to  think  of  anything  and  the  mind 
will  run  back  to  you  of  its  own  accord. 

It’s  like  the  water  in  this  bottle.  When  we  tip  it  out  slovvly  then  the 
water  drips  out...drip...drip...drip.  But  when  we  tip  the  bottle  up  íarthcr 
the  water  runs  out  in  a  continuous  stream,  not  in  separate  drops  as  be- 
fore.  Our  mindíulness  is  similar.  If  we  accelerate  our  efforts,  practice 
in  an  even,  continuous  way,  the  mindíulness  will  be  uninterrupted  like 
a  stream  of  water.  No  matter  vvhether  we  arc  standing,  vvalking,  sitting 
or  lying  down,  that  knowledge  is  uninterrupted,  flowing  like  a  stream 
of  water. 

Our  practice  of  the  hcart  is  like  this.  After  a  moment,  it’s  thinking 
of  this  and  thinking  of  that.  It  is  agitated  and  mindíulness  is  not  contin- 
uous.  But  whatever  it  thinks  about,  never  mind,  just  keep  putting  forth 
effort.  It  will  be  like  the  drops  of  water  that  become  more  írequent  until 
they  join  up  and  become  a  stream.  Then  our  knowledge  will  be  encom- 
passing.  Standing,  sitting,  walking  or  laying  down,  whatever  you  arc 
doing,  this  knowing  will  look  aíter  you. 

Start  right  now.  Give  it  a  try.  But  don’t  hurry.  If  you  just  sít  there 
watching  to  see  what  will  happen,  then  you’11  be  wasting  your  time.  So 
be  careíul.  If  you  try  too  hard  then  you  won’t  be  successíul,  but  if  you 
don’t  try  at  all  then  you  won’t  be  successful  either. 


Questions  and  Answers 


Question:  Fm  trying  very  hard  in  my  practice  but  don’t  seem  to  be 
getting  anywhere. 

Answer:  This  is  very  important.  Don’t  try  to  get  anyvvhere  in  the  prac- 
tice.  The  very  desire  to  be  free  or  to  be  enlightened  will  be  the 
desire  that  prevents  your  íreedom.  You  can  try  as  hard  as  you 
wish,  practice  ardently  night  and  day,  but  if  it  is  still  with  the  de- 
sire  to  achieve  in  mind,  you  will  never  tìnd  peace.  The  energy 
from  this  desire  will  be  a  cause  for  doubt  and  restlessness.  No 
matter  how  long  or  how  hard  you  practice,  wisdom  will  not  arise 
from  desire.  So,  simply  let  go.  Watch  the  mind  and  body  mind- 
fully  but  don’t  try  to  achieve  anything.  Don’t  cling  even  to  the 
practice  of  enlightenment. 

Q:  What  about  sleep?  How  niuch  should  I  sleep? 

A:  don't  ask  me,  I  can’t  tell  you.  A  good  average  for  some  is  four  hours 
a  night.  What  is  important,  though,  is  that  you  watch  and  know 
yourselí.  If  you  try  to  go  with  too  little  sleep,  the  body  will  feel 
uncomíbrtable  and  mindíulness  will  be  diííìcult  to  sustain.  Too 
much  sleep  leads  to  a  dull  or  a  restless  mind.  Find  the  natural 
balance  for  yourself.  Careíully  watch  the  mind  and  body  and 
keep  track  of  sleep  needs  until  you  find  the  optimum.  If  you  wake 
up  and  then  roll  over  for  a  snooze,  this  is  dcíìlcmcnt.  Establish 
mindíulness  as  soon  as  your  eyes  open. 

1  Notes  taken  over  a  period  of  a  few  days  from  a  session  of  questions  and  ansvvers 

with  a  group  of  Western  monks,  1972 
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Q:  How  about  eating?  How  much  should  I  eat? 

A:  Eating  is  the  same  as  sleeping.  You  must  knovv  yourselí.  Food 
must  be  consumed  to  meet  bodily  needs.  Look  at  your  food  as 
medicine.  Are  you  eating  so  much  that  you  only  feel  sleepy  aíter 
the  meal  and  arc  you  getting  íatter  every  day?  Stop!  Examine 
your  own  body  and  mind.  There  is  no  need  to  fast.  Instead, 
experiment  with  the  amount  of  food  you  take.  Find  the  natural 
balance  for  your  body.  Put  all  your  food  together  in  your  bowl 
íollovving  the  ascetic  practice.  Then  you  can  easily  judge  the 
amount  you  take.  Watch  yourselí  careíully  as  you  eat.  Know 
yourselí.  The  essence  of  our  practice  is  just  this.  There  is  nothing 
special  you  must  do.  Only  watch.  Examine  yourselí.  Watch  the 
mind.  Then  you  will  know  what  is  the  natural  balance  for  your 
own  practice. 

Q:  Are  minds  of  Asians  and  Westerners  diííerent? 

A:  Basically  there  is  no  diỉĩcrencc.  Outer  customs  and  language  may 
appcar  diííerent,  but  the  human  mind  has  natural  characteristics 
which  arc  the  same  for  all  people.  Greed  and  hatred  arc  the  same 
in  an  Eastern  or  a  Western  mind.  SulTcring  and  the  cessation  of 
suííering  arc  the  same  for  all  people. 

Q:  Is  it  advisable  to  read  a  lot  or  study  the  scriptures  as  a  part  of  prac- 
tice? 

A:  The  Dhamma  of  the  Buddha  is  not  íound  in  books.  If  you  want  to 
really  see  for  yourselí  what  the  Buddha  was  talking  about,  you 
don’t  need  to  bother  with  books.  Watch  your  own  mind.  Examine 
to  see  how  ícclings  come  and  go,  how  thoughts  come  and  go. 
don’t  be  attached  to  anything.  Just  be  mindíul  of  whatever  there 
is  to  see.  This  is  the  way  to  the  truths  of  the  Buddha.  Be  natural. 
Everything  you  do  in  your  life  here  is  a  chance  to  practice.  It 
is  all  Dhamma.  When  you  do  your  chores,  try  to  be  mindíul.  If 
you  are  emptying  a  spittoon  or  cleaning  a  toilet,  don’t  feel  you  are 
doing  it  as  a  íavor  for  anyone  else.  There  is  Dhamma  in  emptying 
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spittoons.  Don’t  feel  you  are  practicing  only  when  sitting  still, 
cross-legged.  Some  of  you  have  complained  that  there  is  not 
enough  time  to  meditate.  Is  there  enough  time  to  breathe?  This 
is  your  meditation:  mindíulness,  naturalness  in  whatever  you  do. 

Q:  Why  don’t  we  have  daily  interviews  with  the  teacher? 

A:  If  you  have  any  questions,  you  arc  welcome  to  come  and  ask  them 
anytime.  But  we  don’t  need  daily  interviews  here.  If  I  answer 
your  every  little  question,  you  will  never  understand  the  process 
of  doubt  in  your  own  mind.  It  is  essential  that  you  learn  to  exam- 
ine  yourselí,  to  intervievv  yourselí.  Listen  careíully  to  the  lecture 
every  few  days,  then  use  this  teaching  to  compare  with  your  own 
practice.  Is  it  still  the  same?  Is  it  diữerent?  Why  do  you  have 
doubts?  Who  is  it  that  doubts?  Only  through  self-examination 
can  you  understand. 

Q:  Sometimes  I  worry  about  the  monks'  discipline.  If  I  kill  insects 
accidentally,  is  this  bad? 

A:  Sĩla  or  discipline  and  morality  are  essential  to  our  practice,  but  you 
must  not  cling  to  the  rules  blindly.  In  killing  animals  or  in  break- 
ing  other  rules,  the  important  thing  is  intention.  Know  your  own 
mind.  You  should  not  be  excessively  concerned  about  the  monks’ 
discipline.  If  it  is  used  properly,  it  supports  the  practice,  but  some 
monks  arc  so  worried  about  the  petty  rules  that  they  can’t  sleep 
well.  Discipline  is  not  to  be  carried  as  a  burden.  In  our  practice 
here  the  íoundation  is  discipline,  good  discipline  plus  the  ascetic 
rules  and  practices.  Being  mindỉul  and  careíul  of  even  the  many 
supporting  rules  as  well  as  the  basic  227  precepts  has  great  bene- 
fit.  It  makes  life  very  simple.  There  need  be  no  wondering  about 
how  to  act,  so  you  can  avoid  thinking  and  instead  just  be  simply 
mindíul.  The  discipline  enables  us  to  live  together  harmoniously; 
the  community  runs  smoothly.  Outwardly  everyone  looks  and 
acts  the  same.  Discipline  and  morality  are  the  stepping  stones  for 
íurther  concentration  and  wisdom.  By  proper  use  of  the  monks’ 
discipline  and  the  ascetic  precepts,  we  are  íorced  to  live  simply. 
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to  limit  our  possessions.  So  here  we  have  the  complete  practice 
of  the  Buddha:  reírain  from  evil  and  do  good,  li  ve  simply  keep- 
ing  to  basic  needs,  purify  the  mind.  That  is,  be  watchful  of  our 
mind  and  body  in  all  postures:  sitting,  standing,  walking  or  lying, 
know  yourselí. 

Q:  What  can  I  do  about  doubts?  Some  days  I'm  plagued  with  doubts 
about  the  practice  or  my  own  progress,  or  the  teacher. 

A:  Doubting  is  natural.  Everyone  starts  out  with  doubts.  You  can  learn 
a  great  deal  from  them.  What  is  important  is  that  you  don’t  iden- 
tify  with  your  doubts:  that  is,  don’t  get  caught  up  in  them.  This 
will  spin  your  mind  in  endless  circles.  Instead,  watch  the  whole 
process  of  doubting,  of  wondering.  See  who  it  is  that  doubts.  See 
how  doubts  come  and  go.  Then  you  will  no  longer  be  victimized 
by  your  doubts.  You  will  step  outside  of  them  and  your  mind 
will  be  quiet.  You  can  see  how  all  things  come  and  go.  Just  let 
go  of  what  you  are  attached  to.  Let  go  of  your  doubts  and  simply 
watch.  This  is  how  to  end  doubting. 

Q:  What  about  other  methods  of  practice?  These  days  there  seem  to 
be  so  many  teachers  and  so  many  different  Systems  of  meditation 
that  it  is  coníusing. 

A:  It  is  like  going  into  town.  One  can  approach  from  the  north,  ữom 
the  southeast,  from  many  roads.  Often  these  Systems  just  differ 
outvvardly.  Whether  you  walk  one  way  or  another,  fast  or  slow, 
if  you  are  mindíul,  it  is  all  the  same.  There  is  one  essential  point 
that  all  good  practice  must  eventually  come  to  -  not  clinging.  In 
the  end,  all  meditation  Systems  must  be  let  go  of.  Neither  can  one 
cling  to  the  teacher.  If  a  System  leads  to  relinquishment,  to  not 
clinging,  then  it  is  coiTect  practice. 

You  may  wish  to  travel,  to  visit  other  teachers  and  try  other  Sys¬ 
tems.  Some  of  you  have  already  done  so.  This  is  a  natural  desire. 
You  will  find  out  that  a  thousand  questions  asked  and  knovvledge 
of  many  Systems  will  not  bring  you  to  the  truth.  Eventually  you 
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will  get  bored.  You  will  see  that  only  by  stopping  and  exam- 
ining  your  own  mind  can  you  find  out  what  the  Buddha  talked 
about.  No  need  to  go  searching  outside  yourselí.  Eventually  you 
must  return  to  face  your  own  true  nature.  Here  is  where  you  can 
understand  the  Dhamma. 

Q:  A  lot  of  times  it  seems  that  many  monks  here  are  not  practicing. 
They  look  sloppy  or  unmindíul.  This  disturbs  me. 

A:  It  is  not  proper  to  watch  other  people.  This  will  not  help  your  prac- 
tice.  If  you  arc  annoyed,  watch  the  annoyance  in  your  own  mind. 
If  others’  discipline  is  bad  or  they  arc  not  good  monks,  this  is  not 
for  you  to  judge.  You  will  not  discover  wisdom  watching  others. 
Monks’  discipline  is  a  tool  to  use  for  your  own  meditation.  It  is 
not  a  vveapon  to  use  to  criticize  or  find  íault.  No  one  can  do  your 
practice  for  you,  nor  can  you  do  practice  for  anyone  else.  Just  be 
mindíul  of  your  own  doings.  This  is  the  way  to  practice. 

Q:  I  have  been  extremely  careíul  to  practice  sense  restraint.  I  always 
keep  my  eyes  lowered  and  am  mindíul  of  every  little  action  I  do. 
When  eating,  for  example,  I  take  a  long  time  and  try  to  see  each 
touch:  chevving,  tasting,  swallowing,  etc.  I  take  each  step  very 
deliberately  and  careíully.  Am  I  practicing  properly? 

A:  Sense  restraint  is  proper  practice.  We  should  be  mindíul  of  it  through- 
out  the  day.  But  don’t  overdo  it!  Walk  and  eat  and  act  natu- 
rally.  And  then  develop  natural  mindíulness  of  what  is  going  on 
vvithin  yourselí.  Don’t  íorce  your  meditation  nor  íorce  yourselí 
into  awkward  patterns.  This  is  another  form  of  craving.  Be  pa- 
tient.  Patience  and  endurance  arc  ncccssary.  If  you  act  naturally 
and  are  mindíul,  wisdom  will  come  naturally  too. 

Q:  Is  it  necessary  to  sít  for  very  long  strctchcs? 

A:  No,  sitting  for  hours  on  end  is  not  necessary.  Some  people  think 
that  the  longer  you  can  sít,  the  wiser  you  must  be.  I  have  seen 
chickens  sít  on  their  nests  for  days  on  end!  Wisdom  comes  from 
being  mindỉul  in  all  postures.  Your  practice  should  begin  as  you 
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avvaken  in  the  morning.  It  should  continue  until  you  fall  asleep. 
Don’t  be  concerned  about  how  long  you  can  sít.  What  is  impor- 
tant  is  only  that  you  keep  watchful  whether  you  are  working  or 
sitting  or  going  to  the  bathroom. 

Each  person  has  his  own  natural  pace.  Some  of  you  will  die  at 
age  fifty,  some  at  age  sixty-bve,  and  some  at  age  ninety.  So, 
too,  your  practice  will  not  be  all  identical.  Don’t  think  or  worry 
about  this.  Try  to  be  mindíul  and  let  things  take  their  natural 
course.  Then  your  mind  will  become  quieter  and  quieter  in  any 
surroundings.  It  will  become  still  like  a  clear  forest  pool.  Then 
all  kinds  of  wonderful  and  rare  animals  will  come  to  drink  at  the 
pool.  You  will  see  clcarly  the  nature  of  all  things  (sankhãrã s)  in 
the  world.  You  will  see  many  wonderful  and  strange  things  come 
and  go.  But  you  will  be  still.  Problems  will  arise  and  you  will  see 
through  them  immediately.  This  is  the  happiness  of  the  Buddha. 

Q:  I  still  have  very  many  thoughts.  My  mind  wanders  a  lot  even  though 
I  am  trying  to  be  mindíul. 

A:  Don’t  woưy  about  this.  Try  to  keep  your  mind  in  the  present.  What- 
ever  there  is  that  arises  in  the  mind,  just  watch  it.  Let  go  of  it. 
Don’t  even  wish  to  be  rid  of  thoughts.  Then  the  mind  will  reach 
its  natural  State.  No  discriminating  between  good  and  bad,  hot 
and  cold,  fast  and  slow.  No  me  and  no  you,  no  self  at  all.  Just 
what  there  is.  When  you  walk  on  alms-round,  no  need  to  do  any- 
thing  special.  Simply  walk  and  see  what  there  is.  No  need  to 
cling  to  isolation  or  seclusion.  Wherever  you  are,  know  yourselí 
by  being  natural  and  watching.  If  doubts  arise,  watch  them  come 
and  go.  It’s  very  simple.  Hold  on  to  nothing. 

It  is  as  though  you  arc  walking  down  a  road.  Periodically  you  will 
run  into  obstacles.  When  you  meet  dehlements,  just  see  them  and 
just  overcome  them  by  letting  go  of  them.  don’t  think  about  the 
obstacles  you  have  passed  already.  Don’t  woiTy  about  those  you 
have  not  yet  seen.  Stick  to  the  present.  Don’t  be  concerned  about 
the  length  of  the  road  or  about  the  destination.  Everything  is 
changing.  Whatever  you  pass,  do  not  cling  to  it.  Eventually  the 
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mind  will  reach  its  natural  balance  where  practice  is  automatic. 
All  things  will  come  and  go  of  themselves. 

Q:  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  Altar  Sutra  of  the  6th  Patriarch,  Hui 
Neng? 

A:  Hui  Neng’s  wisdom  is  very  keen.  It  is  very  proíound  teaching,  not 
easy  for  beginners  to  understand.  But  if  you  practice  with  our 
discipline  and  with  patience,  if  you  practice  not-clinging,  you 
will  eventually  understand.  Once  I  had  a  disciple  vvho  stayed  in 
a  grass-rooíed  hut.  It  rained  oíten  that  rainy  season  and  one  day 
a  strong  wind  blew  off  half  the  roof.  He  did  not  bother  to  fix  it, 
just  let  it  rain  in.  Several  days  passed  and  I  asked  him  about  his 
hut.  He  said  he  was  practicing  not-clinging.  This  is  not-clinging 
without  wisdom.  It  is  about  the  same  as  the  equanimity  of  a  water 
buííalo.  If  you  live  a  good  life  and  live  simply,  if  you  arc  patient 
and  unselhsh,  you  will  understand  the  wisdom  of  Hui  Neng. 

Q:  You  have  said  that  samatha  and  vipassanã  or  concentration  and  in- 
sight  arc  the  same.  Could  you  explain  this  íurther? 

A:  It  is  quite  simple.  Concentration  ( samatha )  and  wisdom  ( vipassanã ) 
work  together.  First  the  mind  becomes  still  by  holding  on  to  a 
meditation  object.  It  is  quiet  only  while  you  arc  sitting  with  your 
eyes  closed.  This  is  samatha  and  eventually  this  samãdhi  -base 
is  the  cause  for  wisdom  or  vipassanã  to  arise.  Then  the  mind  is 
still  whether  you  sít  with  your  eyes  closed  or  walk  around  in  a 
busy  city.  It's  like  this.  Once  you  were  a  child.  Now  you  are  an 
adult.  Arc  the  child  and  the  adult  the  same  person?  You  can  say 
that  they  are,  or  looking  at  it  another  way,  you  can  say  that  they 
are  diíĩcrcnt.  In  this  way  samatha  and  vipassanã  could  also  be 
looked  at  as  separate.  Or  it  is  like  food  and  íeces.  Food  and  íeces 
could  be  called  the  same  and  they  can  be  called  diỉĩcrcnt.  Don’t 
just  believe  what  I  say,  do  your  practice  and  see  for  yourselí. 
Nothing  special  is  needed.  If  you  examine  how  concentration 
and  wisdom  arise,  you  will  know  the  truth  for  yourselí.  These 
days  many  people  cling  to  the  words.  They  call  their  practice 
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vipassana.  Samatha  is  looked  down  on.  Or  they  call  their  practice 
samatha.  It  is  essential  to  do  samatha  before  vipassanã,  they  say. 
All  this  is  silly.  Don’t  bother  to  think  about  it  in  this  way.  Simply 
do  the  practice  and  you'll  see  for  yourselí. 

Q:  Is  it  necessary  to  be  able  to  enter  absorption  in  our  practice? 

A:  No,  absorption  is  not  necessary.  You  must  establish  a  modicum 
of  tranquillity  and  one-pointedness  of  mind.  Then  you  use  this 
to  examine  yourselí.  Nothing  special  is  needed.  If  absorption 
comes  in  your  practice,  this  is  OK  too.  Just  don’t  hold  on  to  it. 
Some  people  get  hung  up  with  absoiption.  It  can  be  great  fun  to 
play  with.  You  must  know  proper  limits.  If  you  are  wise,  then 
you  will  know  the  uses  and  limitations  of  absorption,  just  as  you 
know  the  limitations  of  children  verses  grown  men. 

Q:  Why  do  we  follow  the  ascetic  rules  such  as  only  eating  out  of  our 
bowls? 

A:  The  ascetic  precepts  arc  to  help  us  cut  dcíìlcmcnt.  By  following  the 
ones  such  as  eating  out  of  our  bowls  we  can  be  more  mindíul  of 
our  food  as  medicine.  If  we  have  no  dehlements,  then  it  does  not 
matter  how  we  eat.  But  here  we  use  the  form  to  make  our  practice 
simple.  The  Buddha  did  not  make  the  ascetic  precepts  ncccssary 
for  all  monks,  but  he  allowed  them  for  those  who  wished  to  prac- 
tice  strictly.  They  add  to  our  outvvard  discipline  and  thereby  help 
increase  our  mental  resolve  and  strength.  These  rules  arc  to  be 
kept  for  yourselí.  Don’t  vvatch  how  others  practice.  Watch  your 
own  mind  and  see  what  is  beneíĩcial  for  you.  The  rule  that  we 
must  take  whatever  meditation  cottage  assigned  to  us  is  a  simi- 
larly  helpíul  discipline.  It  keeps  monks  from  being  attached  to 
their  dwelling  place.  If  they  go  away  and  return,  they  must  take 
a  new  dwelling.  This  is  our  practice  -  not  to  cling  to  anything. 

Q:  If  putting  everything  together  in  our  bowls  is  important,  why  don’t 
you  as  a  teacher  do  it  yourselí?  Don’t  you  feel  it  is  important  for 
the  teacher  to  set  an  example? 
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A:  Yes,  it  is  true,  a  teacher  should  set  an  example  for  his  disciples.  I 
don’t  mind  that  you  criticize  me.  Ask  whatever  you  wish.  But  it 
is  important  that  you  do  not  cling  to  the  teacher.  If  I  were  abso- 
lutely  períect  in  outvvard  form,  it  would  be  terrible.  You  would 
all  be  too  attached  to  me.  Even  the  Buddha  would  sometimes  tell 
his  disciples  to  do  one  thing  and  then  do  another  himselí.  Your 
doubts  in  your  teacher  can  help  you.  You  should  watch  your  own 
reactions.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  I  keep  some  food  out 
of  my  bowl  in  dishes  to  feed  the  laymen  who  work  around  the 
temple? 

Wisdom  is  for  yourselí  to  watch  and  develop.  Take  from  the 
teacher  what  is  good.  Be  avvarc  of  your  own  practice.  If  I  am 
resting  while  you  must  all  sít  up,  does  this  make  you  angry?  If  I 
call  the  color  blue  red  or  say  that  male  is  ícmalc.  don’t  follow  me 
blindly. 

One  of  my  teachers  ate  very  fast.  He  made  noises  as  he  ate.  Yet 
he  told  us  to  eat  slovvly  and  mindíully.  I  used  to  watch  him  and 
get  very  upset.  I  suffered,  but  he  didn’t!  I  watched  the  outside. 
Later  I  learned.  Some  people  drive  very  fast  but  careíully.  Others 
drive  slowly  and  have  many  accidents.  Don’t  cling  to  rules,  to 
outer  form.  If  you  watch  others  at  most  ten  percent  of  the  time 
and  watch  yoursclỉ'  ninety  percent,  this  is  the  proper  practice.  At 
hrst  I  used  to  watch  my  teacher  Ajahn  Tong  Raht  and  had  many 
doubts.  People  even  thought  he  was  mad.  He  would  do  strange 
things  or  get  very  herce  with  his  disciples.  Outside  he  was  angry, 
but  inside  there  was  nothing.  Nobody  there.  He  was  remarkable. 
He  stayed  clear  and  mindỉul  until  the  moment  he  died. 

Looking  outside  the  self  is  comparing,  discriminating.  You  will 
not  ữnd  happiness  that  way.  Nor  will  you  find  peace  if  you  spend 
your  time  looking  for  the  perfect  man  or  the  períect  teacher.  The 
Buddha  taught  us  to  look  at  the  Dhamma,  the  truth,  not  to  look  at 
other  people. 

Q:  How  can  we  overcome  lust  in  our  practice?  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if 
I  am  a  slave  to  my  sexual  desire. 
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A:  Lust  should  be  balanced  by  contemplation  of  loathesomeness.  At- 
tachment  to  bodily  form  is  one  extreme  and  one  should  keep  in 
mind  the  opposite.  Examine  the  body  as  a  corpse  and  see  the  pro- 
cess  of  decay  or  think  of  the  parts  of  the  body  such  as  the  lungs, 
spleen,  fat,  íeces,  and  so  íorth.  Remember  these  and  visualize 
this  loathesome  aspect  of  the  body  when  lust  arises.  This  will 
free  you  from  lust. 

Q:  How  about  anger?  What  should  I  do  when  I  feel  anger  arising? 

A:  You  must  use  loving-kindness.  When  angry  States  of  mind  arise 
in  meditation,  balance  them  by  developing  íeelings  of  loving- 
kindness.  If  someone  does  something  bad  or  gets  angry,  don’t 
get  angry  yourselí.  If  you  do,  you  arc  being  more  ignorant  than 
they.  Be  wise.  Keep  in  mind  compassion,  for  that  person  is  suf- 
íering.  Fill  your  mind  with  loving-kindness  as  if  he  were  a  dcar 
brother.  Concentrate  on  the  íeeling  of  loving-kindness  as  a  med- 
itation  subject.  Spread  it  to  all  beings  in  the  world.  Only  through 
loving-kindness  is  hatred  overcome. 

Sometimes  you  may  see  other  monks  behaving  badly.  You  may 
get  annoyed.  This  is  suííering  unnecessarily.  It  is  not  yet  our 
Dhamma.  You  may  think  like  this:  “He  is  not  as  strict  as  I  am. 
They  are  not  serious  meditators  like  us.  Those  monks  arc  not 
good  monks”.  This  is  a  great  dehlement  on  your  part.  Do  not 
make  comparisons.  Do  not  discriminate.  Let  go  of  your  opinion 
as  watch  your  opinions  and  watch  yourselí.  This  is  our  Dhamma. 
You  can’t  possibly  make  everyone  act  as  you  wish  or  be  like  you. 
This  wish  will  only  make  you  suffer.  It  is  a  comrnon  mistake 
for  meditators  to  make,  but  vvatching  other  people  won’t  develop 
wisdom.  Simply  examine  yourselí,  your  íeelings.  This  is  how 
you  will  understand. 

Q:  I  feel  sleepy  a  great  deal.  It  makes  it  hard  to  meditate. 

A:  There  are  many  ways  to  overcome  sleepiness.  If  you  are  sitting  in 
the  dark,  move  to  a  lighted  place.  Open  your  eyes.  Get  up  and 
wash  your  face  or  take  a  bath.  If  you  arc  sleepy,  change  postures. 
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Walk  a  lot.  Walk  backvvards.  The  fear  of  running  into  things 
vvill  keep  you  awake.  If  this  íails,  stand  still,  clcar  the  mind  and 
imagine  it  is  full  daylight.  Or  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  high  cliff  or 
deep  well.  You  won’t  darc  sleep!  If  nothing  works,  then  just 
go  to  sleep.  Lay  down  careíully  and  try  to  be  awarc  until  the 
moment  you  fall  asleep.  Then  as  you  awaken,  get  right  up.  Don’t 
look  at  the  clock  or  roll  over.  Start  mindíulness  from  the  moment 
you  avvaken.  If  you  And  yourselí  sleepy  everyday,  try  to  eat  less. 
Examine  yourselí.  As  soon  as  fìve  more  spoonfuls  will  make  you 
full,  stop.  Then  take  water  until  just  properly  full.  Go  and  sit. 
Watch  your  sleepiness  and  hunger.  You  must  learn  to  balance 
your  eating.  As  your  practice  goes  on  you  will  feel  naturally 
more  energetic  and  eat  less.  But  you  must  adjust  yourselí. 

Q:  Why  must  we  do  so  much  prostrating  here? 

A:  Prostrating  is  very  important.  It  is  an  outward  form  that  is  part  of 
practice.  This  form  should  be  done  correctly.  Bring  the  íorehead 
all  the  way  to  the  floor.  Have  the  elbovvs  near  the  knees  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands  on  the  floor  about  three  inches  apart.  Prostrate 
slovvly,  be  mindíul  of  your  body.  It  is  a  good  remedy  for  our  con- 
ceit.  We  should  prostrate  often.  When  you  prostrate  three  times 
you  can  keep  in  mind  the  qualities  of  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma 
and  the  Sangha,  that  is,  the  qualities  of  mind  of  purity,  radiance 
and  peace.  So  we  use  the  outward  form  to  train  ourselves.  Body 
and  mind  become  harmonious.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  watch- 
ing  how  others  prostrate.  If  young  novices  are  sloppy  or  the  aged 
monks  appear  u nmindlul.  this  is  not  for  you  to  judge.  People  can 
be  diỉììcult  to  train.  Some  lcarn  fast  but  others  lcarn  slowly.  Judg- 
ing  others  will  only  increase  your  pride.  Watch  yourself  instead. 
Prostrate  often,  get  rid  of  your  pride. 

Those  who  have  really  become  harmonious  with  the  Dhamma 
get  far  beyond  the  outward  form.  Everything  they  do  is  a  way 
of  prostrating.  Walking,  they  prostrate;  eating,  they  prostrate; 
deíecating,  they  prostrate.  This  is  because  they  have  got  beyond 
selhshness. 
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Q:  What  is  the  biggest  problem  of  your  new  disciples? 

A:  Opinions.  Vievvs  and  ideas  about  all  things.  About  themselves, 
about  practice,  about  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  Many  of  those 
who  come  here  have  a  high  rank  in  the  community.  There  arc 
wealthy  merchants  or  college  graduates,  teachers  and  govern- 
ment  oíhcials.  Their  minds  arc  hlled  with  opinions  about  things. 
They  are  too  clever  to  listen  to  others.  It  is  like  water  in  a  cup. 
If  a  cup  is  hlled  with  dirty,  stale  water,  it  is  useless.  Only  aíter 
the  old  water  is  thrown  out  can  the  cup  become  useful.  You  must 
empty  your  minds  of  opinions,  then  you  will  see.  Our  practice 
goes  beyond  cleverness  and  beyond  stupidity.  If  you  think,  “I  am 
clever,  I  am  vvealthy,  I  am  important,  I  understand  all  about  Bud- 
dhism”.  You  cover  up  the  truth  of  anattã  or  no-self.  All  you  will 
see  is  self,  I,  mine.  But  Buddhism  is  letting  go  of  self.  Voidness, 
emptiness,  Nibbãna. 

Q:  Are  deữlements  such  as  greed  or  anger  merely  illusory  or  are  they 
real? 

A:  They  are  both.  The  dehlements  we  call  lust  or  greed,  or  anger  or 
delusion,  these  are  just  outvvard  names,  appearances.  Just  as  we 
call  a  bowl  large,  small,  pretty,  or  whatever.  This  is  not  reality.  It 
is  the  concept  we  create  from  craving.  If  we  want  a  big  bowl,  we 
call  this  one  small.  Craving  causes  us  to  discriminate.  The  truth, 
though,  is  merely  what  is.  Look  at  it  this  way.  Are  you  a  man? 
You  can  say  “yes”.  This  is  the  appearance  of  things.  But  really 
you  arc  only  a  combination  of  elements  or  a  group  of  changing 
aggregates.  If  the  mind  is  free,  it  does  not  discriminate.  No  big 
and  small,  no  you  and  me.  There  is  nothing:  anattã,  we  say,  or 
non-self.  Really,  in  the  end  there  is  neither  atta  nor  anattã. 

Q:  Could  you  explain  a  little  more  about  karma? 

A:  Karma  is  action.  Karma  is  clinging.  Body,  speech,  and  mind  all 
make  karma  when  we  cling.  We  make  habits.  These  can  make  us 
suffer  in  the  íuture.  This  is  the  íruit  of  our  clinging,  of  our  past 
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dehlement.  All  attachment  leads  to  making  karma.  Suppose  you 
were  a  thief  beíore  you  became  a  monk.  You  stole,  made  others 
unhappy,  made  your  parcnts  unhappy.  Now  you  arc  a  monk,  but 
when  you  remember  how  you  made  others  unhappy,  you  feel  bad 
and  suffer  yourself  even  today.  Remember,  not  only  body,  but 
speech  and  mental  action  can  make  conditions  for  íuture  results. 
If  you  did  some  act  of  kindness  in  the  past  and  remember  it  today, 
you  will  be  happy.  This  happy  State  of  mind  is  the  result  of  past 
karma.  All  things  arc  conditioned  by  cause  -  both  long  term  and, 
when  examined,  moment  to  moment.  But  you  need  not  bother 
to  think  about  past,  or  present,  or  íuture.  Merely  watch  the  body 
and  mind.  You  must  íìgure  karma  out  for  yourself.  Watch  your 
mind.  Practice  and  you  will  see  clearly.  Make  sure,  however,  that 
you  leave  the  karma  of  others  to  them.  Don’t  cling  to  and  don’t 
watch  others.  If  I  take  a  poison,  I  suffer.  No  need  for  you  to  share 
it  with  me!  Take  what  is  good  that  your  teacher  offers.  Then  you 
can  become  peaceful,  your  mind  will  become  like  that  of  your 
teacher.  If  you  vvill  examine  it,  you  will  see.  Even  if  now  you 
don’t  understand,  when  you  practice,  it  will  become  clcar.  You 
will  know  by  yourselí.  This  is  called  practicing  the  Dhamma. 
When  we  were  young,  our  parents  used  to  discipline  us  and  get 
angry.  Really  they  wanted  to  help  us.  You  must  see  it  over  the 
long  term.  Parcnts  and  teachers  criticize  us  and  we  get  upset. 
Later  on  we  see  why.  After  long  practice  you  vvill  know.  Those 
who  are  too  clever  leave  aíter  a  short  time.  They  never  learn.  You 
must  get  rid  of  your  cleverness.  If  you  think  yourselí  better  than 
others,  you  will  only  suffer.  What  a  pity.  No  need  to  get  upset. 
Just  watch. 

Q:  Sometimes  it  seems  that  since  becoming  a  monk  I  have  increased 
my  hardships  and  suffering. 

A:  I  know  that  some  of  you  ha  ve  had  a  background  of  material  comíort 
and  outvvard  íreedom.  By  comparison,  now  you  live  an  austere 
existence.  Then  in  the  practice,  I  often  make  you  sít  and  wait  for 
long  hours.  Food  and  climate  are  different  from  your  home.  But 
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everyone  must  go  through  some  of  this.  This  is  the  suffering  that 
leads  to  the  end  of  suffering.  This  is  how  you  learn.  When  you 
get  angry  and  feel  soưy  for  yourselí,  it  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
understand  the  mind.  The  Buddha  called  dehlements  OU1'  teach- 
ers. 

All  my  disciples  are  like  my  children.  I  have  only  loving  kind- 
ness  and  their  welfare  in  mind.  If  I  appcar  to  make  you  suffer,  it 
is  for  your  own  good.  I  know  some  of  you  arc  well-educated  and 
very  knowledgeable.  People  with  little  education  and  worldly 
knowledge  can  practice  easily.  But  it  is  as  if  you  Westerners  have 
a  very  largc  house  to  clean.  When  you  have  cleaned  the  house, 
you  will  have  a  big  living  space.  You  can  use  the  kitchen,  the 
library,  the  living  room.  You  must  be  patient.  Patience  and  en- 
durance  arc  essential  to  our  practice.  When  I  was  a  young  monk 
I  did  not  have  it  as  hard  as  you.  I  knew  the  language  and  was 
eating  my  native  food.  Even  so,  some  days  I  despaired.  I  wanted 
to  disrobe  or  even  commit  suicide.  This  kind  of  suffering  comes 
from  wrong  views.  When  you  have  seen  the  truth,  though,  you 
are  free  from  views  and  opinions.  Everything  becomes  peaceíul. 

Q:  I  have  been  developing  very  pcaccỉul  States  of  mind  from  medita- 
tion.  What  should  I  do  now? 

A:  This  is  good.  Make  the  mind  peaceíul,  concentrated.  Use  this  con- 
centration  to  examine  the  mind  and  body.  When  the  mind  is  not 
peaceíul,  you  should  also  watch.  Then  you  will  know  true  peace. 
Why?  Because  you  will  see  impermanence.  Even  peace  must 
be  seen  as  impermanent.  If  you  are  attached  to  peaceful  States 
of  mind  you  will  suffer  when  you  do  not  have  them.  Give  up 
everything,  even  peace. 

Q:  Did  I  hear  you  say  that  you  are  aíraid  of  very  diligent  disciples? 

A:  Yes,  that’s  right.  I  am  aíraid.  I  am  aíraid  that  they  arc  too  serious. 
They  try  too  hard,  but  without  wisdom.  They  push  themselves 
into  unncccssary  suffering.  Some  of  you  arc  determined  to  be- 
come  enlightened.  You  grit  your  teeth  and  struggle  all  the  time. 
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This  is  trying  too  hard.  People  are  all  the  same.  They  don’t  know 
the  nature  of  things  ( sankhãrã ).  All  íormations,  mind  and  body, 
are  impermanent.  Simply  watch  and  don’t  cling. 

Others  think  they  know.  They  criticize,  they  watch,  they  judge. 
That’s  OK.  Leave  their  opinions  to  them.  This  discrimination  is 
dangerous.  It  is  like  a  road  with  a  very  Sharp  curve.  If  we  think 
others  are  worse  or  better  or  the  same  as  us,  we  go  off  the  curve. 
If  we  discriminate,  we  will  only  suffer. 

Q:  I  have  been  meditating  many  years  now.  My  mind  is  open  and 
peaceíul  in  almost  all  circumstances.  Now  I  would  like  to  try 
to  backtrack  and  practice  high  States  of  concentration  or  mind 
absorption. 

A:  This  is  hne.  It  is  benehcial  mental  exercise.  If  you  have  wisdom, 
you  will  not  get  hung  up  on  concentrated  States  of  mind.  It  is  the 
same  as  vvanting  to  sít  for  long  periods.  This  is  hne  for  training, 
but  really,  practice  is  separate  from  any  posture.  It  is  a  matter  of 
directly  looking  at  the  mind.  This  is  wisdom.  When  you  have 
examined  and  understood  the  mind,  then  you  have  the  wisdom  to 
know  the  limitations  of  concentration,  or  of  books.  If  you  have 
practiced  and  understand  not-clinging,  you  can  then  return  to  the 
books.  They  will  be  like  a  sweet  dessert.  They  can  help  you  to 
teach  others.  Or  you  can  go  back  to  practice  absorption.  You 
have  the  wisdom  to  know  not  to  hold  on  to  anything. 

Q:  Would  you  review  some  of  the  main  points  of  our  discussion? 

A:  You  must  examine  yourself.  Know  who  you  are.  Know  your  body 
and  mind  by  simply  watching.  In  sitting,  in  sleeping,  in  eating, 
know  your  limits.  Use  vvisdom.  The  practice  is  not  to  try  to 
achieve  anything.  Just  be  mindíul  of  what  is.  Our  whole  medi- 
tation  is  looking  directly  at  the  mind.  You  will  see  sulTcring,  its 
cause  and  its  end.  But  you  must  have  patience;  much  patience 
and  endurance.  Gradually  you  will  learn.  The  Buddha  taught  his 
disciples  to  stay  with  their  teachers  for  at  least  hve  ycars.  You 
must  learn  the  values  of  giving,  of  patience  and  of  devotion. 
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Don’t  practice  too  strictly.  Don’t  get  caught  up  with  outward 
form.  Watching  others  is  bad  practice.  Simply  be  natural  and 
watch  that.  Our  monks’  discipline  and  monastic  rules  arc  very 
important.  They  create  a  simple  and  harmonious  environment. 
Use  them  well.  But  remember,  the  essence  of  the  monks’  disci- 
pline  is  watching  intention,  examining  the  mind.  You  must  have 
wisdom.  Don’t  discriminate.  Would  you  get  upset  at  a  small  tree 
in  the  íorest  for  not  being  tall  and  straight  like  some  of  the  others? 
This  is  silly.  Don't  judge  other  people.  There  arc  all  varieties.  No 
need  to  caưy  the  burden  of  wishing  to  change  them  all. 

So,  be  patient.  Practice  morality.  Live  simply  and  be  natural. 
Watch  the  mind.  This  is  our  practice.  It  will  lead  you  to  un- 
selíìshness.  To  peace. 


Part  II 

A  Taste  of  Freedom 
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Training  this  Mind 


TRAINING  THIS  MIND. . .  actually  there’s  nothing  much  to  this  mind. 

It’s  simply  radiant  in  and  of  itselí.  It’s  naturally  peaceíul.  Why 
the  mind  doesn’t  feel  peaceful  right  now  is  because  it  gets  lost  in  its 
own  moods.  There’s  nothing  to  mind  itselí.  It  simply  abides  in  its 
natural  State,  that’s  all.  That  sometimes  the  mind  feels  peaceful  and 
other  times  not  peaceíul  is  because  it  has  been  tricked  by  these  moods. 
The  untrained  mind  lacks  wisdom.  It’s  íoolish.  Moods  come  and  trick  it 
into  íeeling  pleasure  one  minute  and  suffering  the  next.  Happiness  then 
sadness.  But  the  natural  State  of  a  person’s  mind  isn’t  one  of  happiness 
or  sadness.  This  experience  of  happiness  and  sadness  is  not  the  actual 
mind  itselí,  but  just  these  moods  which  have  tricked  it.  The  mind  gets 
lost,  carried  away  by  these  moods  with  no  idea  what’s  happening.  And 
as  a  result,  we  experience  pleasure  and  pain  accordingly,  because  the 
mind  has  not  been  trained  yet.  It  still  isn’t  very  clever.  And  we  go 
on  thinking  that  it’s  our  mind  which  is  suffering  or  our  mind  which  is 
happy,  when  actually  it’s  just  lost  in  its  vaiious  moods. 

The  point  is  that  really  this  mind  of  ours  is  naturally  peaceíul.  It’s 
still  and  calm  like  a  leaf  that  is  not  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  But 
if  the  wind  blows  then  it  íluttcrs.  It  does  that  because  of  the  wind.  And 
so  with  the  mind  it’s  because  of  these  moods  -  getting  caught  up  with 
thoughts.  If  the  mind  didn’t  get  lost  in  these  moods  it  wouldn’t  íluttcr 
about.  If  it  understood  the  nature  of  thoughts  it  would  just  stay  still. 
This  is  called  the  natural  State  of  the  mind.  And  why  we  have  come  to 

1  This  talk  was  previously  printed  as  a  diíterent  translation  under  the  title  ‘About 
this  Mind' 
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practice  now  is  to  see  the  mind  in  this  original  State.  We  think  that  the 
mind  itselí  is  actually  pleasurable  or  peaceíul.  But  really  the  mind  has 
not  created  any  real  pleasure  or  pain.  These  thoughts  have  come  and 
tricked  it  and  it  has  got  caught  up  in  them.  So  we  really  have  to  come 
and  train  our  minds  in  order  to  grovv  in  wisdom.  So  that  we  understand 
the  true  nature  of  thoughts  rather  than  just  following  them  blindly. 

The  mind  is  naturally  peaceful.  It's  in  order  to  understand  just  this 
much  that  we  have  come  together  to  do  this  difíìcult  practice  of  medi- 
tation. 


On  Meditation 


To  CALM  THE  MIND  means  to  find  the  right  balance.  If  you  ti  y  to 
force  your  mind  too  niuch  it  goes  too  far;  if  you  don’t  try  enough 
it  doesn’t  get  there,  it  misses  the  point  of  balance. 

Normally  the  mind  isn’t  still,  it’s  moving  all  the  time.  We  must 
strengthen  the  mind.  Making  the  mind  strong  and  making  the  body 
strong  are  not  the  same.  To  make  the  body  strong  we  have  to  exercise 
it,  to  push  it,  in  order  to  make  it  strong,  but  to  make  the  mind  strong 
means  to  make  it  peaceful,  not  to  go  thinking  of  this  and  that.  For  most 
of  us  the  mind  has  never  been  peaceíul,  it  has  never  had  the  energy  of 
samãdhi*  2,  so  we  must  establish  it  vvithin  a  boundary.  We  sít  in  medita- 
tion,  staying  with  the  ‘one  who  knows’. 

If  we  force  our  breath  to  be  too  long  or  too  short,  we’re  not  bal- 
anced,  the  mind  won’t  become  peaceíul.  It's  hke  when  we  hrst  start 
to  use  a  pedal  sewing  machine.  At  hrst  we  just  practise  pedalling  the 
machine  to  get  our  coordination  right,  beíore  we  actually  sew  anything. 
Following  the  breath  is  similar.  We  don’t  get  concerned  over  how  long 
or  short,  weak  or  strong  it  is,  we  just  note  it.  We  simply  let  it  be,  fol- 
lowing  the  natural  breathing. 

When  it’s  balanced,  we  take  the  breathing  as  our  meditation  ob- 
ject.  When  we  breathe  in,  the  beginning  of  the  breath  is  at  the  nose-tip, 
the  middle  of  the  breath  at  the  chest  and  the  end  of  the  breath  at  the 
abdomen.  This  is  the  path  of  the  breath.  When  we  breathe  out,  the 

*An  iníormal  talk  given  in  the  Northeastern  dialect,  taken  from  an  unidentihed 

tape 

2Samãdhi  is  the  State  of  concentrated  calm  resulting  from  meditation  practice. 
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beginning  of  the  breath  is  at  the  abdomen,  the  middle  at  the  chest  and 
the  end  at  the  nose-tip.  Simply  take  note  of  this  path  of  the  breath  at 
the  nosetip,  the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  then  at  the  abdomen,  the  chest 
and  the  tip  of  the  nose.  We  take  note  of  these  three  points  in  order  to 
make  the  mind  firm,  to  limit  mental  activity  so  that  mindíulness  and 
self-awareness  can  easily  arise. 

When  our  attention  settles  on  these  three  points,  we  can  let  them  go 
and  note  the  in  and  out  breathing,  concentrating  solely  at  the  nose-tip  or 
the  upper  lip,  where  the  air  passes  on  its  in  and  out  passage.  We  don’t 
ha  ve  to  follow  the  breath,  just  to  establish  mindíulness  in  front  of  us  at 
the  nose-tip,  and  note  the  breath  at  this  one  point  -  entering,  leaving, 
entering,  leaving. 

There’s  no  need  to  think  of  anything  special,  just  concentrate  on 
this  simple  task  for  now,  having  continuous  presence  of  mind.  There’s 
nothing  more  to  do,  just  breathing  in  and  out. 

Soon  the  mind  becomes  peaceíul,  the  breath  rcíìncd.  The  mind  and 
body  become  light.  This  is  the  right  State  for  the  work  of  meditation. 

When  sitting  in  meditation  the  mind  becomes  rcíìncd,  but  \vhatever 
State  it’s  in  we  should  try  to  be  awarc  of  it,  to  know  it.  Mental  activ- 
ity  is  there  together  with  tranquillity.  There  is  vitakka.  Vitakka  is  the 
action  of  bringing  the  mind  to  the  theme  of  contemplation.  If  there  is 
not  much  mindíulness,  there  will  be  not  much  vitakka.  Then  vicãra, 
the  contemplation  around  that  theme,  follows.  Various  weak  mental 
impressions  may  arise  from  time  to  time  but  our  self-awareness  is  the 
important  thing-whatever  may  be  happening  we  know  it  continuously. 
As  we  go  deeper  we  arc  constantly  aware  of  the  State  of  our  medita- 
tion,  knowing  whether  or  not  the  mind  is  íìrmly  established.  Thus,  both 
concentration  and  avvareness  are  present. 

To  have  a  peaceíul  mind  does  not  mean  that  there’s  nothing  happen- 
ing,  mental  impressions  do  arise.  For  instance,  when  we  talk  about  the 
tĩrst  level  of  absorption,  we  say  it  has  five  íactors.  Along  with  vitakka 
and  vicãra,  pĩti  (rapture)  arises  with  the  theme  of  contemplation  and 
then  sukha  (happiness).  These  four  things  all  lie  together  in  the  mind 
established  in  tranquillity.  They  are  as  one  State. 

The  fifth  íactor  is  ekaggatã  or  one-pointedness.  You  may  wonder 
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how  there  can  be  one-pointedness  when  there  are  all  these  other  íactors 
as  well.  This  is  because  they  all  become  uniíìcd  on  that  íoundation 
of  tranquillity.  Together  they  are  called  a  State  of  samãdhi.  They  are 
not  everyday  States  of  mind,  they  are  íactors  of  absorption.  There  are 
these  five  characteristics,  but  they  do  not  disturb  the  basic  tranquillity. 
There  is  vitakka,  but  it  does  not  disturb  the  mind;  vicãra,  rapture  and 
happiness  arise  but  do  not  disturb  the  mind.  The  mind  is  thereíore  as 
one  with  these  íactors.  The  tìrst  level  of  absorption  is  like  this. 

We  don’t  have  to  call  it  íìrst  jhãna,  second  jhãna,  third  jhẫnai  and 
so  on,  let’s  just  call  it  ‘a  peaceíul  mind’.  As  the  mind  becomes  pro- 
gressively  calmer  it  will  dispense  with  vitakka  and  vicãra,  leaving  only 
rapture  and  happiness.  Why  does  the  mind  discard  vitakka  and  vicãral 
This  is  because,  as  the  mind  becomes  more  retìned,  the  activities  of  vi- 
takka  and  vicãra  are  too  coarse  to  remain.  At  this  stage,  as  the  mind 
leaves  off  vitakka  and  vicãra,  íeelings  of  great  rapture  can  arise,  tears 
may  gush  out.  But  as  the  samãdhi  deepens  rapture,  too,  is  discarded, 
leaving  only  happiness  and  one-pointedness,  until  hnally  even  happi- 
ness  goes  and  the  mind  reaches  its  greatest  rcíìncmcnt.  There  are  only 
equanimity  and  one-pointedness,  all  else  has  been  left  behind.  The 
mind  stands  unmoving 

Once  the  mind  is  peaceíul  this  can  happen.  You  don’t  have  to  think 
a  lot  about  it,  it  just  happens  by  itselí  when  the  causal  íactors  are  ripe. 
This  is  called  the  energy  of  a  peaceíul  mind.  In  this  State  the  mind 
is  not  drowsy;  the  five  hindrances,  sense  desire,  aversion,  restlessness, 
dullness  and  doubt,  have  all  fled. 

But  if  mental  energy  is  still  not  strong  and  mindíulness  weak,  there 
will  occasionally  arise  intruding  mental  impressions.  The  mind  is  peace- 
ful  but  it’s  as  if  there’s  a  ‘cloudiness’  vvithin  the  calm.  It’s  not  a  normal 
sort  of  drowsiness  though,  some  impressions  will  maniíest  -  maybe 
we’ll  hcar  a  sound  or  see  a  dog  or  something.  It’s  not  really  clcar  but 
it’s  not  a  dream  either.  This  is  because  these  five  íactors  have  become 
unbalanced  and  weak. 

lJhãna  is  an  advanced  State  of  concentration  or  samãdhi,  wherein  the  mind  be- 
comes  absorbed  into  its  meditation  subject.  It  is  divided  into  four  levels,  each  level 
progressively  more  1'eíìned  than  the  previous  one. 
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The  mind  tends  to  play  tricks  within  these  levels  of  tranquillity. 
‘Imagery’  will  sometimes  arise  when  the  mind  is  in  this  State,  through 
any  of  the  senses,  and  the  meditator  may  not  be  able  to  tell  exactly 
what  is  happening.  “Am  I  sleeping?  No.  Is  it  a  dream?  No,  it’s  not  a 
dream...”  These  impressions  arise  from  a  middling  sort  of  tranquillity; 
but  if  the  mind  is  truly  calm  and  clcar  we  don’t  doubt  the  various  men- 
tal  impressions  or  imagery  which  arise.  Questions  like,  “Did  I  driít  off 
then?  Was  I  sleeping?  Did  I  get  lost?...”  don’t  arise,  for  they  arc  char- 
acteristics  of  a  mind  which  is  still  doubting.  “Am  I  asleep  or  awake?”... 
Here,  the  mind  is  fuzzy.  This  is  the  mind  getting  lost  in  its  moods.  It’s 
like  the  moon  going  behind  a  cloud.  You  can  still  see  the  moon  but 
the  clouds  covering  it  render  it  hazy.  It's  not  like  the  moon  which  has 
emerged  from  behind  the  clouds  clear,  shaip  and  bright. 

When  the  mind  is  peaceíul  and  established  hrmly  in  mindíulness 
and  self-awareness,  there  will  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  various  phe- 
nomena  which  we  encounter.  The  mind  will  truly  be  beyond  the  hin- 
drances.  We  will  clcarly  know  everything  which  arises  in  the  mind  as 
it  is.  We  do  not  doubt  because  the  mind  is  clear  and  bright.  The  mind 
which  reaches  samãdhi  is  like  this 

Some  people  hnd  it  hard  to  enter  samãdhi  because  they  don’t  have 
the  right  tendencies.  There  is  samãdhi,  but  it’s  not  strong  or  hrm.  How- 
ever,  one  can  attain  peace  through  the  use  of  vvisdom,  through  contem- 
plating  and  seeing  the  truth  of  things,  solving  problems  that  way.  This 
is  using  wisdom  rather  than  the  power  of  samãdhi.  To  attain  calm  in 
practice,  it’s  not  necessary  to  be  sitting  in  meditation,  for  instance.  Just 
ask  yourself,  “Eh,  what  is  that?...”  and  solve  your  problem  right  there! 
A  person  with  vvisdom  is  like  this.  Perhaps  he  can’t  really  attain  high 
levels  of  samãdhi,  although  there  must  be  some,  just  enough  to  culti- 
vate  wisdom.  It’s  like  the  difference  between  íarming  rice  and  íarming 
com.  One  can  depend  on  rice  more  than  com  for  one’s  livelihood.  Our 
practice  can  be  like  this,  we  depend  more  on  vvisdom  to  solve  problems. 
When  we  see  the  truth,  peace  arises. 

The  two  ways  arc  not  the  same.  Some  people  have  insight  and  are 
strong  in  vvisdom  but  do  not  have  much  samãdhi.  When  they  sit  in  med- 
itation  they  aren’t  very  peaceful.  They  tend  to  think  a  lot,  contemplating 
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this  and  that,  until  eventually  they  contemplate  happiness  and  suffer- 
ing  and  see  the  truth  of  them.  Some  incline  more  towards  this  than 
samãdhi.  Whether  standing,  vvalking,  sitting  or  lying,  enlightenment 
of  the  Dhamma  can  take  place.  Through  seeing,  through  relinquishing, 
they  attain  peace.  They  attain  peace  through  knovving  the  truth,  through 
going  beyond  doubt,  because  they  have  seen  it  for  themselves. 

Other  people  have  only  little  wisdom  but  their  samãdhi  is  very 
strong.  They  can  enter  very  deep  samãdhi  quickly,  but  not  having  much 
wisdom,  they  cannot  catch  theừ  dehlements,  they  don’t  know  them. 
They  canh  solve  their  problems. 

But  regardless  of  whichever  approach  we  use,  we  must  do  away 
with  wrong  thinking,  leaving  only  right  view.  We  must  get  rid  of  con- 
íusion,  leaving  only  peace. 

Either  way  we  end  up  at  the  same  place.  There  are  these  two  sides 
to  practice,  but  these  two  things,  calm  and  insight,  go  together.  We 
can’t  do  away  with  either  of  them.  They  must  go  together. 

That  which  ‘looks  over’  the  various  íactors  which  arise  in  medita- 
tion  is  sati,  mindíulness.  This  sati  is  a  condition  which,  through  prac- 
tice,  can  help  other  íactors  to  arise.  Sati  is  hfe.  Whenever  we  don’t 
have  sati,  when  we  are  heedless,  it’s  as  if  we  are  dead.  If  we  have  no 
sati,  then  our  speech  and  actions  have  no  meaning.  Sati  is  simply  rec- 
ollection.  It’s  a  cause  for  the  arising  of  self-awareness  and  wisdom. 
Whatever  virtues  we  have  cultivated  are  imperíect  if  lacking  in  sati. 
Sati  is  that  which  watches  over  us  while  standing,  walking,  sitting  and 
lying.  Even  when  we  are  no  longer  in  samãdhi,  sati  should  be  present 
throughout. 

Whatever  we  do  we  take  care.  A  sense  of  shame1  will  arise.  We 
will  feel  ashamed  about  the  things  we  do  which  aren’t  coưect.  As 
shame  increases,  our  collectedness  will  increase  as  well.  When  col- 
lectedness  increases,  heedlessness  will  disappear.  Even  if  we  don’t  sít 
in  meditation,  these  íactors  will  be  present  in  the  mind. 

And  this  arises  because  of  cultivating  sati.  Develop  sati !  This  is  the 
quality  which  looks  over  the  work  we  are  doing  in  the  present.  It  has 

1  This  is  a  shame  based  on  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  rather  than  emotional 
guilt. 
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real  value.  We  should  know  ourselves  at  all  times.  If  we  know  ourselves 
like  this,  right  will  distinguish  itscll'  from  wrong,  the  path  will  become 
clear,  and  cause  for  all  shame  will  dissolve.  Wisdom  will  arise. 

We  can  bring  the  practice  all  together  as  morality,  concentration  and 
wisdom.  To  be  collected,  to  be  controlled,  this  is  morality.  The  firm  es- 
tablishing  of  the  mind  within  that  control  is  concentration.  Complete, 
overall  knowledge  within  the  activity  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  wis- 
dom.  The  practice  in  brief  is  just  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom, 
or  in  other  words,  the  path.  There  is  no  other  way. 


The  Path  in  Harmony 


Today  I  W0ULD  LIKE  TO  ASK  YOU  ALL.  “Are  you  sure  yet,  are 
you  certain  in  your  meditation  practice?’'  I  askbecause  these  days 
there  are  many  people  teaching  meditation,  both  monks  and  lay  peo- 
ple,  and  I'm  aíraid  you  may  be  subject  to  wavering  and  doubt.  If  we 
understand  clearly,  we  will  be  able  to  make  the  mind  peaceíul  and  firm. 

You  should  understand  the  eightíbld  path  as  morality,  concentration 
and  wisdom.  The  path  comes  together  as  simply  this.  Our  practice  is  to 
make  this  path  arise  within  us. 

When  sitting  meditation  we  are  told  to  close  the  eyes,  not  to  look  at 
anything  else,  because  now  we  are  going  to  look  directly  at  the  mind. 
When  we  close  our  eyes,  our  attention  comes  inwards.  We  establish  our 
attention  on  the  breath,  centre  our  íeelings  there,  put  our  mindíulness 
there.  When  the  factors  of  the  path  are  in  harmony  we  will  be  able  to 
see  the  breath,  the  íeelings,  the  mind  and  mental  objects  for  what  they 
are.  Here  we  will  see  the  ‘focus  point’,  where  samẫdhi  and  the  other 
íactors  of  the  path  converge  in  harmony. 

When  we  are  sitting  in  meditation,  following  the  breath,  think  to 
yourselí  that  now  you  are  sitting  alone.  There  is  no-one  sitting  around 
you,  there  is  nothing  at  all.  Develop  this  íeeling  that  you  are  sitting 
alone  until  the  mind  lets  go  of  all  externals,  concentrating  solely  on  the 
breath.  If  you  are  thinking,  “This  person  is  sitting  over  here,  that  person 
is  sitting  over  there,”  there  is  no  peace,  the  mind  doesn’t  come  imvards. 
Just  cast  all  that  aside  until  you  feel  there  is  no-one  sitting  around  you, 
until  there  is  nothing  at  all,  until  you  have  no  wavering  or  interest  in 

1 A  composite  of  two  talks  given  in  England  in  1979  and  1977  respectively 
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your  surroundings. 

Let  the  breath  go  naturally,  don’t  force  it  to  be  short  or  long  or 
whatever,  just  sít  and  watch  it  going  in  and  out.  When  the  mind  lets  go 
of  all  external  impressions,  the  sounds  of  cars  and  such  will  not  disturb 
you.  Nothing,  whether  sights  or  sounds,  will  disturb  you,  because  the 
mind  doesn’t  receive  them.  Your  attention  will  come  together  on  the 
breath. 

If  the  mind  is  coníused  and  won’t  concentrate  on  the  breath,  take  a 
full,  deep  breath,  as  deep  as  you  can,  and  then  let  it  all  out  till  there  is 
none  left.  Do  this  three  times  and  then  re-establish  your  attention.  The 
mind  will  become  calm. 

It’s  natural  for  it  to  be  calm  for  a  while,  and  then  restlessness  and 
confusion  may  arise  again.  When  this  happens,  concentrate,  breathe 
deeply  again,  and  then  reestablish  your  attention  on  the  breath.  Just 
keep  going  like  this.  When  this  has  happened  many  times  you  will 
become  adept  at  it,  the  mind  will  let  go  of  all  external  maniíestations. 
External  impressions  will  not  reach  the  mind.  Sati  will  be  hrmly  estab- 
lished. 

As  the  mind  becomes  more  rehned,  so  does  the  breath.  Feelings 
will  become  finer  and  hner,  the  body  and  mind  will  be  light.  Our  atten- 
tion  is  solely  on  the  inner,  we  see  the  in-breaths  and  out-breaths  clcarly, 
we  see  all  impressions  clcarly.  Here  we  will  see  the  Corning  together  of 
morality,  concentration  and  wisdom.  This  is  called  the  path  in  harmony. 
When  there  is  this  harmony  our  mind  will  be  free  of  coníusion,  it  will 
come  together  as  one.  This  is  called  samãdhi. 

After  watching  the  breath  for  a  long  time,  it  may  become  very  re- 
hned;  the  awareness  of  the  breath  will  gradually  cease,  leaving  only 
bare  avvarcncss.  The  breath  may  become  so  rehned  it  disappears!  Per- 
haps  we  are  ‘just  sitting’,  as  if  there  is  no  breathing  at  all.  Actually  there 
is  breathing,  but  it  seems  as  if  there’s  none.  This  is  because  the  mind  has 
reached  its  most  rehned  State,  there  is  just  bare  awarcncss.  It  has  gone 
beyond  the  breath.  The  knovvledge  that  the  breath  has  disappeared  be- 
comes  established.  What  will  we  take  as  our  object  of  meditation  now? 
We  take  just  this  knowledge  as  our  object,  that  is,  the  avvarcncss  that 
there’s  no  breath. 
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Unexpected  things  may  happen  at  this  time;  some  people  experi- 
ence  them,  some  don’t.  If  they  do  arise,  we  should  be  firm  and  have 
strong  mindíulness.  Some  people  see  that  the  breath  has  disappeared 
and  get  a  íright,  they’re  aíraid  they  might  die.  Here  we  should  know  the 
situation  just  as  it  is.  We  simply  notice  that  there’s  no  breath  and  take 
that  as  our  object  of  awareness. 

This,  we  can  say,  is  the  hrmest,  surest  type  of  samẫdhi :  there  is  only 
one  firm,  unmoving  State  of  mind.  Perhaps  the  body  will  become  so 
light  it’s  as  if  there  is  no  body  at  all.  We  feel  like  we’re  sitting  in  empty 
space,  completely  empty.  Although  this  may  seem  very  unusual,  you 
should  understand  that  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about.  Firmly  establish 
your  mind  like  this. 

When  the  mind  is  íìrmly  unihed,  having  no  sense  impressions  to 
disturb  it,  one  can  remain  in  that  State  for  any  length  of  time.  There 
will  be  no  painíul  íeelings  to  disturb  us.  When  samãdhi  has  reached 
this  level,  we  can  leave  it  when  we  choose,  but  if  we  come  out  of  this 
samãdhi ,  we  do  so  comíortably,  not  because  we’ve  become  bored  with 
it  or  tired.  We  come  out  because  we’ve  had  enough  for  now,  we  feel  at 
ease,  we  have  no  problems  at  all. 

If  we  can  develop  this  type  of  samẫdhi,  then  if  we  sít,  say,  thirty 
minutes  or  an  hour,  the  mind  will  be  cool  and  calm  for  many  days. 
When  the  mind  is  cool  and  calm  like  this,  it  is  clean.  Whatever  we 
experience,  the  mind  will  take  up  and  investigate.  This  is  a  fruit  of 
samãdhi. 

Morality  has  one  íunction,  concentration  has  another  function  and 
wisdom  another.  These  factors  are  like  a  cycle.  We  can  see  them  all 
within  the  peaceíul  mind.  When  the  mind  is  calm  it  has  collectedness 
and  restraint  because  of  wisdom  and  the  energy  of  concentration.  As  it 
becomes  more  collected  it  becomes  more  rcíìncd,  which  in  turn  gives 
morality  the  strcngth  to  increase  in  purity.  As  our  morality  becomes 
purer,  this  will  help  in  the  development  of  concentration.  When  concen- 
tration  is  íìrmly  established  it  helps  in  the  arising  of  wisdom.  Morality, 
concentration  and  vvisdom  help  each  other,  they  are  inter-related  like 
this. 

In  the  end  the  path  becomes  one  and  íunctions  at  all  times.  We 
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should  look  after  the  strength  which  arises  from  the  path,  because  it  is 
the  strength  which  leads  to  insight  and  vvisdom. 


On  Dangers  Of  Samadhi 

Samãdhi  is  capable  of  bringing  much  harm  or  much  beneht  to  the  med- 
itator,  you  canh  say  it  brings  only  one  or  the  other.  For  one  who  has 
no  wisdom  it  is  harmíul,  but  for  one  who  has  wisdom  it  can  bring  real 
beneht,  it  can  lead  to  insight. 

That  which  can  possibly  be  harmíul  to  the  meditator  is  absoiption 
samãdhi  (jhãna),  the  samãdhi  with  deep,  sustained  calm.  This  samãdhi 
brings  great  peace.  Where  there  is  peace,  there  is  happiness.  When 
there  is  happiness,  attachment  and  clinging  to  that  happiness  arise.  The 
meditator  doesn’t  want  to  contemplate  anything  else,  he  just  wants  to 
indulge  in  that  pleasant  íeeling.  When  we  have  been  practising  for  a 
long  time  we  may  become  adept  at  entering  this  samãdhi  very  quickly. 
As  soon  as  we  start  to  note  our  meditation  object,  the  mind  enters  calm, 
and  we  don’t  want  to  come  out  to  investigate  anything.  We  just  get  stuck 
on  that  happiness.  This  is  a  danger  to  one  who  is  practising  meditation. 

We  must  use  upacãra  samãdhi :  Here,  we  enter  calm  and  then,  when 
the  mind  is  suíhciently  calm,  we  come  out  and  look  at  outer  activity1. 
Looking  at  the  outside  with  a  calm  mind  gives  rise  to  wisdom.  This  is 
hard  to  understand,  because  it’s  almost  like  ordinary  thinking  and  imag- 
ining.  When  thinking  is  there,  we  may  think  the  mind  isn’t  peaceíul, 
but  actually  that  thinking  is  taking  place  within  the  calm.  There  is  con- 
templation  but  it  doesn’t  disturb  the  calm.  We  may  bring  thinking  up 
in  order  to  contemplate  it.  Here  we  take  up  the  thinking  to  investigate 
it,  it’s  not  that  we  are  aimlessly  thinking  or  guessing  away;  it’s  some- 
thing  that  arises  from  a  peaceíul  mind.  This  is  called  ‘awareness  within 
calm  and  calm  within  awareness’ .  If  it’s  simply  ordinary  thinking  and 
imagining,  the  mind  won’t  be  peaceíul,  it  will  be  disturbed.  But  I  am 

1  ‘Outer  activity'  reíers  to  all  manner  of  sense  impressions.  It  is  used  in  contrast  to 
the  ‘inner  inactivity’  of  absorption  samãdhi  (ịhãna),  where  the  mind  does  not  ‘go  out’ 
to  extemal  sense  impressions. 
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not  talking  about  ordinary  thinking,  this  is  a  íeeling  that  arises  from  the 
peaceíul  mind.  It’s  called  ‘contemplation’.  Wisdom  is  bom  right  here. 

So,  there  can  be  right  samãdhi  and  wrong  samãdhi.  Wrong  samãdhi 
is  where  the  mind  enters  calm  and  there’s  no  awareness  at  all.  One 
could  sít  for  two  hours  or  even  all  day  but  the  mind  doesn’t  know  where 
it’s  been  or  what’s  happened.  It  doesn’t  know  anything.  There  is  calm, 
but  that's  all.  It’s  like  a  well-shaipened  knife  which  we  don’t  bother  to 
put  to  any  use.  This  is  a  deluded  type  of  calm,  because  there  is  not  much 
self-awareness.  The  meditator  may  think  he  has  reached  the  ultimate 
already,  so  he  doesn’t  bother  to  look  for  anything  else.  Samãdhi  can 
be  an  enemy  at  this  level.  Wisdom  cannot  arise  because  there  is  no 
avvareness  of  right  and  wrong. 

With  right  samãdhi,  no  matter  what  level  of  calm  is  reached,  there 
is  avvareness.  There  is  full  mindíulness  and  clear  comprehension.  This 
is  the  samãdhi  which  can  give  rise  to  vvisdom,  one  cannot  get  lost  in  it. 
Practisers  should  understand  this  well.  You  can’t  do  without  this  aware- 
ness,  it  must  be  present  from  beginning  to  end.  This  kind  of  samãdhi 
has  no  danger. 

You  may  wonder:  where  does  the  bcncíìt  arise,  how  does  the  wis- 
dom  arise,  from  samãdhi  ?  When  right  samãdhi  has  been  developed, 
wisdom  has  the  chance  to  arise  at  all  times.  When  the  eye  sees  form, 
the  ear  hcars  sound,  the  nose  smells  odours,  the  tongue  experiences 
taste,  the  body  experiences  touch  or  the  mind  experiences  mental  im- 
pressions  -  in  all  postures  -  the  mind  stays  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
truc  nature  of  those  sense  impressions,  it  doesn’t  follow  them. 

When  the  mind  has  wisdom  it  doesn’t  ‘pick  and  choose.’  In  any 
posture  we  arc  íully  aware  of  the  birth  of  happiness  and  unhappiness. 
We  let  go  of  both  of  these  things,  we  don’t  cling.  This  is  called  right 
practice,  which  is  present  in  all  postures.  These  words  ‘all  postures’ 
do  not  reíer  only  to  bodily  postures,  they  reíer  to  the  mind,  which  has 
mindíulness  and  clcar  comprehension  of  the  truth  at  all  times.  When 
samãdhi  has  been  rightly  developed,  wisdom  arises  like  this.  This  is 
called  ‘insight’,  know!edge  of  the  truth. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  peace  -  the  coarsc  and  the  rehned.  The 
peace  which  comes  from  samãdhi  is  the  coarse  type.  When  the  mind  is 
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peaceíul  there  is  happiness.  The  mind  then  takes  this  happiness  to  be 
peace.  But  happiness  and  unhappiness  are  becoming  and  birth.  There 
is  no  escape  from  samsãra  here  because  we  still  cling  to  them.  So 
happiness  is  not  peace,  peace  is  not  happiness. 

The  other  type  of  peace  is  that  which  comes  from  wisdom.  Here 
we  don’t  coníuse  peace  with  happiness;  we  know  the  mind  which  con- 
templates  and  knows  happiness  and  unhappiness  as  peace.  The  peace 
which  arises  from  vvisdom  is  not  happiness,  but  is  that  which  sees  the 
truth  of  both  happiness  and  unhappiness.  Clinging  to  those  States  does 
not  arise,  the  mind  rises  above  them.  This  is  the  true  goal  of  all  Bud- 
dhist  practice. 


1  Samsãra,  the  wheel  of  birth  and  death,  is  the  world  of  all  conditioned  phenom- 
ena,  mental  and  material,  which  has  the  threeíold  characteristics  of  impermanence, 
suữering,  and  not-self. 


The  Middle  Way  Within1 


The  teaching  of  Buddhism  is  about  giving  up  evil  and  practis- 
ing  good.  Then,  when  evil  is  given  up  and  goodness  is  established, 
we  must  let  go  of  both  good  and  evil.  We  have  already  heard  enough 
about  vvholesome  and  unwholesome  conditions  to  understand  some- 
thing  about  them,  so  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  Middle  Way,  that  is, 
the  path  to  transcend  both  of  those  things. 

All  the  Dhamma  talks  and  teachings  of  the  Buddha  have  one  aim 
-  to  show  the  way  out  of  suffering  to  those  who  have  not  yet  escaped. 
The  teachings  are  for  the  puipose  of  giving  us  the  right  understanding. 
If  we  don’t  understand  rightly,  then  we  can’t  arrive  at  peace. 

When  all  the  Buddhas  became  enlightened  and  gave  their  íìrst  teach- 
ings,  they  declared  these  two  extremes  -  indulgence  in  pleasure  and  in- 
dulgence  in  pain2.  These  two  ways  are  the  ways  of  iníatuation,  they 
are  the  ways  between  which  those  who  indulge  in  sense  pleasures  must 
íluctuate,  never  arriving  at  peace.  They  are  the  paths  which  spin  around 
in  samsãra. 

The  Enlightened  One  observed  that  all  beings  are  stuck  in  these  two 
extremes,  never  seeing  the  Middle  Way  of  Dhamma,  so  he  pointed  them 
out  in  order  to  show  the  penalty  involved  in  both.  Because  we  are  still 
stuck,  because  we  are  still  wanting,  we  live  repeatedly  under  their  sway. 
The  Buddha  declared  that  these  two  ways  are  the  ways  of  intoxication, 
they  are  not  the  ways  of  a  meditator,  not  the  ways  to  peace.  These  ways 
are  indulgence  in  pleasure  and  indulgence  in  pain,  or,  to  put  it  simply, 

*Given  in  the  Northeastem  dialect  to  an  assembly  of  monks  and  lay  people  in  1970 

2See  introduction 
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the  way  of  slackness  and  the  way  of  tension. 

If  you  investigate  vvithin,  moment  by  moment,  you  will  see  that  the 
tense  way  is  anger,  the  way  of  sorrow.  Going  this  way  there  is  only 
diíhculty  and  distress.  Indulgence  in  Pleasure  -  if  you’ve  transcended 
this,  it  means  you’ve  transcended  happiness.  These  ways,  both  happi- 
ness  and  unhappiness,  are  not  peaceful  States.  The  Buddha  taught  to  let 
go  of  both  of  them.  This  is  right  practice.  This  is  the  Middle  Way. 

These  words  ‘the  Middle  Way’  do  not  reíer  to  our  body  and  speech, 
they  reíer  to  the  mind.  When  a  mental  impression  which  we  don’t  like 
arises,  it  affects  the  mind  and  there  is  confusion.  When  the  mind  is 
confused,  when  it’s  ‘shaken  up',  this  is  not  the  right  way.  When  a 
mental  impression  arises  which  we  like,  the  mind  goes  to  indulgence  in 
pleasure  -  that’s  not  the  way  either. 

We  people  don’t  want  suffering,  we  want  happiness.  But  in  fact 
happiness  is  just  a  rehned  form  of  suffering.  Suffering  itselí  is  the 
coarse  form.  You  can  compare  them  to  a  snake.  The  head  of  the  snake 
is  unhappiness,  the  tail  of  the  snake  is  happiness.  The  head  of  the  snake 
is  really  dangerous,  it  has  the  poisonous  fangs.  If  you  touch  it,  the 
snake  will  bite  straight  away.  But  never  mind  the  head,  even  if  you  go 
and  hold  onto  the  tail,  it  will  turn  around  and  bite  you  just  the  same, 
because  both  the  head  and  the  tail  belong  to  the  one  snake. 

In  the  same  way,  both  happiness  and  unhappiness,  or  pleasure  and 
sadness,  arise  from  the  same  parcnt  -  vvanting.  So  when  you’re  happy 
the  mind  isn’t  peaceíul.  It  really  isn’t!  For  instance,  when  we  get  the 
things  we  like,  such  as  wealth,  prestige,  praise  or  happiness,  we  become 
pleased  as  aresult.  But  the  mind  still  harbours  some  uneasiness  because 
we’re  aíraid  of  losing  it.  That  very  fear  isn’t  a  peaceíul  State.  Later  on 
we  may  actually  lose  that  thing  and  then  we  really  suffer. 

Thus,  if  you  arcn't  awarc,  even  if  you’re  happy,  suữering  is  immi- 
nent.  It’s  just  the  same  as  grabbing  the  snake’s  tail  -  if  you  don’t  let  go 
it  vvill  bite.  So  whether  it’s  the  snake’s  tail  or  its  head,  that  is,  whole- 
some  or  unwholesome  conditions,  theyTe  all  just  characteristics  of  the 
Wheel  of  Existence,  of  endless  change. 

The  Buddha  established  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom  as  the 
path  to  peace,  the  way  to  enlightenment.  But  in  truth  these  things  arc 
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not  the  essence  of  Buddhism.  They  are  merely  the  path.  The  Buddha 
called  them  ' magga ’ ,  which  means  ‘path’.  The  essence  of  Buddhism  is 
peace,  and  that  peace  arises  from  truly  knowing  the  nature  of  all  things. 
If  we  investigate  closely,  we  can  see  that  peace  is  neither  happiness  nor 
unhappiness.  Neither  of  these  is  the  truth. 

The  human  mind,  the  mind  which  the  Buddha  exhorted  us  to  know 
and  investigate,  is  something  we  can  only  know  by  its  activity.  The 
true  ‘original  mind’  has  nothing  to  measure  it  by,  there’s  nothing  you 
can  know  it  by.  In  its  natural  State  it  is  unshaken,  unmoving.  When 
happiness  arises  all  that  happens  is  that  this  mind  is  getting  lost  in  a 
mental  impression,  there  is  movement.  When  the  mind  moves  like  this, 
clinging  and  attachment  to  those  things  come  into  being. 

The  Buddha  has  already  laid  down  the  path  of  practice  in  its  en- 
tirety,  but  we  have  not  yet  practised,  or  if  we  have,  we’ve  practised  only 
in  speech.  Our  minds  and  our  speech  are  not  yet  in  harmony,  we  just 
indulge  in  empty  talk.  But  the  basis  of  Buddhism  is  not  something  that 
can  be  talked  about  or  guessed  at.  The  real  basis  of  Buddhism  is  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  reality.  If  one  knows  this  truth  then  no  teach- 
ing  is  necessary.  If  one  doesn’t  know,  even  if  he  listens  to  the  teaching, 
he  doesn’t  really  hear.  This  is  why  the  Bnddha  said,  “The  Enlightened 
One  only  points  the  way.”  He  can’t  do  the  practice  for  you,  because  the 
truth  is  something  you  cannot  put  into  words  or  give  away. 

All  the  teachings  are  merely  similes  and  comparisons,  means  to 
help  the  mind  see  the  truth.  If  we  haven’t  seen  the  truth  we  must  suf- 
fer.  For  example,  we  commonly  say  ‘sankhãras 1  ’  when  reíeưing  to  the 
body.  Anybody  can  say  it,  but  in  fact  we  have  problems  simply  because 
we  don’t  know  the  truth  of  these  sankhãras,  and  thus  cling  to  them. 
Because  we  don’t  know  the  truth  of  the  body,  we  suffer. 

Here  is  an  example.  Suppose  one  morning  youTe  walking  to  work 
and  a  man  yells  abuse  and  insults  at  you  from  across  the  Street.  As  soon 
as  you  hear  this  abuse  your  mind  changes  from  its  usual  State.  You 
don’t  feel  so  good,  you  feel  angry  and  hurt.  That  man  walks  around 

1  tn  the  Thai  language  the  word  ‘sungkahn’,  from  the  Pãli  word  ‘saúkhãra’  (all 
conditioned  phenomena),  is  a  commonly  used  term  for  the  body.  The  Venerable  Ajahn 
uses  the  word  in  both  ways. 
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abusing  you  night  and  day.  Whenever  you  hear  the  abuse,  you  get  angry, 
and  even  when  you  return  home  you’re  still  angry  because  you  feel 
vindictive,  you  want  to  get  even. 

A  few  days  later  another  man  comes  to  your  house  and  calls  out, 
“Hey!  That  man  who  abused  you  the  other  day,  he’s  mad,  he’s  crazy! 
Has  been  for  years!  He  abuses  everybody  like  that.  Nobody  takes  any 
notice  of  anything  he  says.”  As  soon  as  you  hear  this  you  are  suddenly 
relieved.  That  anger  and  hurt  that  you’ve  pent  up  vvithin  you  all  these 
days  melts  away  completely.  Why?  Because  you  know  the  truth  of 
the  matter  now.  Before,  you  didn't  know,  you  thought  that  man  was 
normal,  so  you  were  angry  at  him.  Understanding  like  that  caused  you 
to  suffer.  As  soon  as  you  tìnd  out  the  truth,  everything  changes:  “Oh, 
he’s  mad!  That  explains  everything!” 

When  you  understand  this  you  feel  fine,  because  you  know  for  your- 
self.  Having  known,  then  you  can  let  go.  If  you  don’t  know  the  truth 
you  cling  right  there.  When  you  thought  that  man  who  abused  you  was 
normal  you  could  have  killed  him.  But  when  you  hnd  out  the  truth,  that 
he’s  mad,  you  feel  much  better.  This  is  knovvledge  of  the  truth. 

Someone  who  sees  the  Dhamma  has  a  similar  experience.  When 
attachment,  aversion  and  delusion  disappcar.  they  disappear  in  the  same 
way.  As  long  as  we  don’t  know  these  things  we  think,  “What  can  I  do? 
I  have  so  rnuch  greed  and  aversion.”  This  is  not  clcar  knovvledge.  It’s 
just  the  same  as  when  we  thought  the  madman  was  sane.  When  we 
hnally  see  that  he  was  mad  all  along  we’re  relieved  of  woiTy.  No-one 
could  show  you  this.  Only  when  the  mind  sees  for  itselí  can  it  uproot 
and  relinquish  attachment. 

It’s  the  same  with  this  body  which  we  call  saùkhẫras.  Although  the 
Buddha  has  already  explained  that  it’s  not  substantial  or  a  real  being  as 
such,  we  still  don’t  agree,  we  stubbornly  cling  to  it.  If  the  body  could 
talk,  it  would  be  telling  us  all  day  long,  “You’re  not  my  owner,  you 
know.”  Actually  it’s  telling  us  all  the  time,  but  it’s  Dhamma  language, 
so  we’re  unable  to  understand  it. 

For  instance,  the  sense  organs  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue  and  body 
are  continually  changing,  but  I’ve  never  seen  them  ask  permission  from 
us  even  once!  Like  when  we  have  a  headache  or  a  stomachache-the 
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body  never  asks  permission  hrst,  it  just  goes  right  ahead,  following  its 
natural  course.  This  shows  that  the  body  doesn’t  allow  anyone  to  be  its 
owner,  it  doesn’t  have  an  owner.  The  Buddha  described  it  as  an  object 
void  of  substance. 

We  don’t  understand  the  Dhamma  and  so  we  don’t  understand  these 
sankhãras',  we  take  them  to  be  ourselves,  as  belonging  to  us  or  belong- 
ing  to  others.  This  gives  rise  to  clinging.  When  clinging  arises,  ‘becom- 
ing’  follows  on.  Once  becoming  arises,  then  there  is  birth.  Once  there 
is  birth,  then  old  age,  sickness,  death  ...  the  whole  mass  of  suííering 
arises. 

This  is  the  paticcasamuppãda 1 .  We  say  ignorance  gives  rise  to  vo- 
litional  activities,  they  give  rise  to  consciousness  and  so  on.  All  these 
things  are  simply  events  in  mind.  When  we  come  into  contact  with 
something  we  don’t  like,  if  we  don’t  have  mindíulness,  ignorance  is 
there.  Suííering  arises  straight  away.  But  the  mind  passes  through  these 
changes  so  rapidly  that  we  can’t  keep  up  with  them.  It’s  the  same  as 
when  you  fall  from  a  tree.  Beíore  you  know  it  -  ‘Thud!’  -  you’ve  hít 
the  ground.  Actually  you’ve  passed  many  branches  and  twigs  on  the 
way,  but  you  couldn’t  count  them,  you  couldn’t  remember  them  as  you 
passed  them.  You  just  fall,  and  then  ‘Thud!’ 

The  paticcasamuppãda  is  the  same  as  this.  If  we  divide  it  up  as  it 
is  in  the  scriptures,  we  say  ignorance  gives  rise  to  volitional  activities, 
volitional  activities  give  rise  to  consciousness,  consciousness  gives  rise 
to  mind  and  matter,  mind  and  matter  give  rise  to  the  six  sense  bases, 
the  sense  bases  give  rise  to  sense  contact,  contact  gives  rise  to  íeeling, 
íeeling  gives  I'i se  to  wanting,  vvanting  gives  rise  to  clinging,  clinging 
gives  rise  to  becoming,  becoming  gives  rise  to  birth,  birth  gives  rise 
to  old  age,  sickness,  death,  and  all  íorms  of  sorrow.  But  in  truth,  when 
you  come  into  contact  with  something  you  don’t  like,  there’s  immediate 
suííering !  That  íeeling  of  suííering  is  actually  the  result  of  the  whole 
Chain  of  the  paticcasamuppãda.  This  is  why  the  Buddha  exhorted  his 
disciples  to  investigate  and  know  íully  theừ  own  minds. 

When  people  are  bom  into  the  world  they  are  without  names  -  once 

1  Paticcasamuppãda  -  The  pinciple  of  conditioned  arising,  one  of  the  Central  doc- 
trines  of  the  Buddhist  teaching. 
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bom,  we  name  them.  This  is  convention.  We  give  people  names  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  to  call  each  other  by.  The  scriptures  arc  the 
same.  We  separatc  everything  up  with  labels  to  make  studying  the  real- 
ity  convenient.  In  the  same  way,  all  things  are  simply  saồkhãras.  Their 
original  nature  is  merely  that  of  compounded  things.  The  Buddha  said 
that  they  arc  impermanent,  unsatisíactory  and  not-self.  They  arc  unsta- 
ble.  We  don’t  understand  this  firmly,  our  understanding  is  not  straight, 
and  so  we  have  wrong  view.  This  wrong  view  is  that  the  saồkhãras  arc 
ourselves,  we  arc  the  saủkhãras,  or  that  happiness  and  unhappiness  are 
ourselves,  we  arc  happiness  and  unhappiness.  Seeing  like  this  is  not 
full,  clcar  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  things.  The  truth  is  that  we 
can’t  íorce  all  these  things  to  follow  our  desires,  they  follow  the  way  of 
nature. 

Here  is  a  simple  comparison:  suppose  you  go  and  sít  in  the  middle 
of  a  íreevvay  with  the  cars  and  trucks  charging  down  at  you.  You  can’t 
get  angry  at  the  cars,  shouting,  “Don’t  drive  over  here !  Don’t  drive  over 
here!”  It’s  a  freeway,  you  can’t  tell  them  that.  So  what  can  you  do?  You 
get  off  the  road!  The  road  is  the  place  where  cars  run,  if  you  don’t  want 
the  cars  to  be  there,  you  suffer. 

It’s  the  same  with  sankhãras.  We  say  they  disturb  us,  like  when 
we  sít  in  meditation  and  hear  a  sound.  We  think,  “Oh,  that  sound’s 
bothering  me.”  If  we  understand  that  the  sound  bothers  us  then  we 
suffer  accordingly.  If  we  investigate  a  little  deeper,  we  will  see  that  it’s 
we  who  go  out  and  disturb  the  sound!  The  sound  is  simply  sound.  If  we 
understand  like  this  then  there’s  nothing  more  to  it,  we  leave  it  be.  We 
see  that  the  sound  is  one  thing,  we  are  another.  One  who  understands 
that  the  sound  comes  to  disturb  him  is  one  who  doesn’t  see  himselí.  He 
really  doesn’t!  Once  you  see  yourselí,  then  you’re  at  ease.  The  sound 
is  just  sound,  why  should  you  go  and  grab  it?  You  see  that  actually  it 
was  you  who  went  out  and  disturbed  the  sound. 

This  is  real  knovvledge  of  the  truth.  You  see  both  sides,  so  you  have 
peace.  If  you  see  only  one  side,  there  is  sulTcring.  Once  you  see  both 
sides,  then  you  follow  the  Middle  Way.  This  is  the  right  practice  of  the 
mind.  This  is  what  we  call  straightening  out  our  understanding. 

In  the  same  way,  the  nature  of  all  saùkhãras  is  imper-manence  and 
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death,  but  we  want  to  grab  them,  we  caiTy  them  about  and  covet  them. 
We  want  them  to  be  true.  We  want  to  find  truth  vvithin  the  things  that 
aren’t  true.  Whenever  someone  sees  like  this  and  clings  to  the  san  kha- 
ras  as  being  himselí,  he  suííers. 

The  practice  of  Dhamma  is  not  dependent  on  being  a  monk,  a 
novice  or  a  layman;  it  depends  on  straightening  out  your  understand- 
ing.  If  our  understanding  is  correct,  we  arrive  at  peace.  Whether  you 
arc  ordained  or  not  it’s  the  same,  every  person  has  the  chance  to  practise 
Dhamma,  to  contemplate  it.  We  all  contemplate  the  same  thing.  If  you 
attain  peace,  it's  all  the  same  peace;  it’s  the  same  path,  with  the  same 
methods. 

Thereíore  the  Buddha  didn't  discriminate  between  laymen  and  monks, 
he  taught  all  people  to  practise  to  know  the  truth  of  the  sankhãras.  When 
we  know  this  truth,  we  let  them  go.  If  we  know  the  truth  there  will  be  no 
more  becoming  or  birth.  How  is  there  no  more  birth?  There  is  no  way 
for  birth  to  take  place  because  we  íully  know  the  truth  of  sankhãras.  If 
we  íully  know  the  truth,  then  there  is  peace.  Having  or  not  having,  it’s 
all  the  same.  Gain  and  loss  are  one.  The  Buddha  taught  us  to  know 
this.  This  is  peace;  peace  from  happiness,  unhappiness,  gladness  and 
soitow. 

We  must  see  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  bom.  Bom  in  what  way? 
Bom  into  gladness:  When  we  get  something  we  like  we  are  glad  over 
it.  If  there  is  no  clinging  to  that  gladness  there  is  no  birth;  if  there  is 
clinging,  this  is  called  ‘birth’.  So  if  we  get  something,  we  aren’t  bom 
(into  gladness).  If  we  lose,  then  we  arciTt  bom  (into  sorrow).  This 
is  the  birthless  and  the  deathless.  Birth  and  death  arc  both  íounded  in 
clinging  to  and  cherishing  the  saồkhãras. 

So  the  Buddha  said.  “There  is  no  more  becoming  for  me,  (ìnishcd 
is  the  holy  life,  this  is  my  last  birth.”  There !  He  knew  the  birthless  and 
the  deathless.  This  is  what  the  Buddha  constantly  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  know.  This  is  the  right  practice.  If  you  don’t  reach  it,  if  you  don’t 
reach  the  Middle  Way,  then  you  won’t  transcend  suííering. 


The  Peace  Beyond 


It’  s  of  great  importance  that  we  practise  the  Dhamma.  If  we 
don’t  practise,  then  all  our  knovvledge  is  only  superhcial  knowledge, 
just  the  outer  Shell  of  it.  It’s  as  if  we  have  some  sort  of  íruit  but  we 
haven’t  eaten  it  yet.  Even  though  we  have  that  íruit  in  our  hand  we  get 
no  beneht  from  it.  Only  through  the  actual  eating  of  the  íruit  will  we 
really  know  its  taste. 

The  Buddha  didn’t  praise  those  who  merely  believe  others,  he  praised 
the  person  who  knows  within  himselí.  Just  as  with  that  íruit,  if  we  have 
tasted  it  already,  we  don’t  have  to  ask  anyone  else  if  it’s  sweet  or  sour. 
Our  problems  are  over.  Why  are  they  over?  Because  we  see  according 
to  the  truth.  One  who  has  realized  the  Dhamma  is  like  one  who  has 
realized  the  sweetness  or  sourness  of  the  fruit.  All  doubts  are  ended 
right  here. 

When  we  talk  about  Dhamma,  although  we  may  say  a  lot,  it  can 
usually  be  brought  down  to  four  things.  They  are  simply  to  know  suf- 
íering,  to  know  the  cause  of  suffering,  to  know  the  end  of  suffering  and 
to  know  the  path  of  practice  leading  to  the  end  of  suffering. 

This  is  all  there  is.  All  that  we  have  experienced  on  the  path  of 
practice  so  far  comes  down  to  these  four  things.  When  we  know  these 
things,  our  problems  are  over. 

Where  are  these  four  things  born?  They  are  bom  just  within  the 
body  and  the  mind,  novvhere  else.  So  why  is  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha 
so  detailed  and  extensive?  This  is  so  in  order  to  explain  these  things  in 

1 A  condensed  version  of  a  talk  given  to  the  Chieí  Privy  Councillor  of  Thailand, 
Mr.  Sanya  Dharmasakti,  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  1978 
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a  more  rehned  way,  to  help  us  to  see  them. 

When  Siddhattha  Gotama  was  bom  into  the  world,  before  he  saw 
the  Dhamma,  he  was  an  ordinary  person  just  like  us.  When  he  knew 
what  he  had  to  know,  that  is  the  truth  of  suffering,  the  cause,  the  end 
and  the  way  leading  to  the  end  of  suffering,  he  realized  the  Dhamma 
and  became  a  perfectly  Enlightened  Buddha. 

When  we  realize  the  Dhamma,  wherever  we  sít  we  know  Dhamma, 
wherever  we  are  we  hcar  the  Buddha’s  teaching.  When  we  understand 
Dhamma,  the  Buddha  is  within  our  mind,  the  Dhamma  is  within  our 
mind,  and  the  practice  leading  to  wisdom  is  within  our  own  mind.  Hav- 
ing  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  within  our  mind  means 
that  whether  OU1'  actions  are  good  or  bad,  we  know  clcarly  for  ourselves 
their  true  nature. 

That  is  how  the  Buddha  discarded  worldly  opinions,  praise  and  crit- 
icism.  When  people  praised  or  criticized  him  he  just  accepted  it  for 
what  it  was.  These  two  things  arc  simply  worldly  conditions  so  he 
wasn’t  shaken  by  them.  Why  not?  Because  he  knew  suffering.  He 
knew  that  if  he  believed  in  that  praise  or  criticism  they  would  cause 
him  to  suffer. 

When  suffering  arises  it  agitates  us,  we  feel  ill  at  ease.  What  is  the 
cause  of  that  suffering?  Its  because  we  don’t  know  the  truth,  this  is  the 
cause.  When  the  cause  is  present,  then  suffering  arises.  Once  arisen  we 
don’t  know  how  to  stop  it.  The  more  we  try  to  stop  it,  the  more  it  comes 
on.  We  say,  “Don’t  criticize  me,”  or  “Don’t  blame  me”.  Trying  to  stop 
it  like  this,  suffering  really  comes  on,  it  won’t  stop. 

So  the  Buddha  taught  that  the  way  leading  to  the  end  of  suffering 
is  to  make  the  Dhamma  arise  as  a  reality  within  our  own  minds.  We 
become  those  who  witness  the  Dhamma  for  themselves.  If  someone 
says  we  are  good  we  don’t  get  lost  in  it;  they  say  we  are  no  good  and 
we  don’t  forget  ourselves.  This  way  we  can  be  free.  ‘Good’  and  ‘evil’ 
arc  just  worldly  dhammas,  they  arc  just  States  of  mind.  If  we  follow 
them  our  mind  becomes  the  world,  we  just  grope  in  the  darkness  and 
don’t  know  the  way  out. 

If  it’s  like  this  then  we  have  not  yet  mastered  ourselves.  We  try  to 
defeat  others,  but  in  doing  so  we  only  deíeat  ourselves;  but  if  we  have 
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mastery  over  ourselves  then  we  have  mastery  over  all-over  all  mental 
formations,  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes  and  bodily  íeelings. 

Now  I'm  talking  about  externals,  they’re  like  that,  but  the  outside 
is  rcílcctcd  inside  also.  Some  people  only  know  the  outside,  they  don’t 
know  the  inside.  Like  when  we  say  to  ‘see  the  body  in  the  body’.  Hav- 
ing  seen  the  outer  body  is  not  enough,  we  must  know  the  body  within 
the  body.  Then,  having  investigated  the  mind,  we  should  know  the  mind 
within  the  mind. 

Why  should  we  investigate  the  body?  What  is  this  ‘body  in  the 
body’?  When  we  say  to  know  the  mind,  what  is  this  ‘mind’?  If  we 
don’t  know  the  mind  then  we  don’t  know  the  things  within  the  mind. 
This  is  to  be  someone  who  doesn’t  know  suffering,  doesn’t  know  the 
cause,  doesn’t  know  the  end  and  doesn’t  know  the  way  leading  to  the 
end  of  suffering.  The  things  which  should  help  to  extinguish  suffering 
don’t  help,  because  we  get  distracted  by  the  things  which  aggravate  it. 
It’s  just  as  if  we  have  an  itch  on  our  head  and  we  scratch  our  leg!  If  it’s 
our  head  that’s  itchy  then  we’re  obviously  not  going  to  get  much  relieí. 
In  the  same  way,  when  suííering  arises  we  don’t  know  how  to  handle  it, 
we  don’t  know  the  practice  leading  to  the  end  of  suííering. 

For  instance,  take  this  body,  this  body  that  each  of  us  has  brought 
along  to  this  meeting.  If  we  just  see  the  form  of  the  body  there’s  no 
way  we  can  escape  suữering.  Why  not?  Because  we  still  don’t  see  the 
inside  of  the  body,  we  only  see  the  outside.  We  only  see  it  as  something 
beautiíul,  something  substantial.  The  Buddha  said  that  only  this  is  not 
enough.  We  see  the  outside  with  our  eyes;  a  child  can  see  it,  animals 
can  see  it,  it’s  not  diíhcult.  The  outside  of  the  body  is  easily  seen,  but 
having  seen  it  we  stick  to  it,  we  don’t  know  the  truth  of  it.  Having  seen 
it  we  grab  onto  it  and  it  bites  us ! 

So  we  should  investigate  the  body  within  the  body.  Whatever’s  in 
the  body,  go  ahead  and  look  at  it.  If  we  just  see  the  outside  it’s  not 
clcar.  We  see  hair,  nails  and  so  on  and  they  are  just  pretty  things  which 
entice  us,  so  the  Buddha  taught  to  see  the  inside  of  the  body,  to  see  the 
body  within  the  body.  What  is  in  the  body?  Look  closely  within!  We 
will  hnd  many  surprises  inside,  because  even  though  they  are  within 
us,  we’ve  never  seen  them.  Wherever  we  walk  we  caiTy  them  with  us, 
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sitting  in  a  car  we  carry  them  with  us,  but  we  still  don’t  know  them  at 
all! 

It’s  as  if  we  visit  some  relatives  at  their  house  and  they  give  us  a 
present.  We  take  it  and  put  it  in  our  bag  and  then  leave  without  opening 
it  to  see  what  is  inside.  When  at  last  we  open  it  -  full  of  poisonous 
snakes!  Our  body  is  like  this.  If  we  just  see  the  Shell  of  it  we  say 
it’s  fine  and  beautiíul.  We  íorget  ourselves.  We  íorget  impermanence, 
suffering  and  not-self.  If  we  look  within  this  body  it’s  really  repulsive. 

If  we  look  according  to  reality,  vvithout  trying  to  sugar  things  over, 
we’ll  see  that  it’s  really  pitiíul  and  wearisome.  Dispassion  will  arise. 
This  íeeling  of  ‘disinterest’  is  not  that  we  feel  aversion  for  the  world  or 
anything;  it’s  simply  our  mind  clearing  up,  our  mind  letting  go.  We  see 
things  as  not  substantial  or  dependable,  but  that  all  things  are  naturally 
established  just  as  they  are.  However  we  want  them  to  be,  they  just  go 
their  own  way  regardless.  Whether  we  laugh  or  cry,  they  simply  are  the 
way  they  are.  Things  which  are  unstable  are  unstable;  things  which  are 
not  beautiíul  are  not  beautiíul. 

So  the  Buddha  said  that  when  we  experience  sights,  sounds,  tastes, 
smells,  bodily  íeelings  or  mental  States,  we  should  release  them.  When 
the  cai'  hears  sounds,  let  them  go.  When  the  nose  smells  an  odour,  let 
it  go... j ust  leave  it  at  the  nose!  When  bodily  íeelings  arise,  let  go  of 
the  like  or  dislike  that  follow,  let  them  go  back  to  their  birth-place.  The 
same  for  mental  States.  All  these  things,  just  let  them  go  their  way. 
This  is  knovving.  Whether  it’s  happiness  or  unhappiness,  it’s  all  the 
same.  This  is  called  meditation. 

Meditation  means  to  make  the  mind  peaceful  in  order  to  let  wisdom 
arise.  This  requires  that  we  practise  with  body  and  mind  in  order  to  see 
and  know  the  sense  impressions  of  form,  sound,  taste,  smell,  touch  and 
mental  íormations.  To  put  it  shortly,  it’s  just  a  matter  of  happiness  and 
unhappiness.  Happiness  is  pleasant  íeeling  in  the  mind,  unhappiness  is 
just  unpleasant  íeeling.  The  Buddha  taught  to  separate  this  happiness 
and  unhappiness  from  the  mind.  The  mind  is  that  which  knows.  Feel- 
ing1  is  the  characteristic  of  happiness  or  unhappiness,  like  or  dislike. 

'peeling  is  a  translation  of  the  Pãli  word  'vedanã’,  and  should  be  understood  in 
the  sense  Ajahn  Chah  herein  describes  it:  as  the  mental  States  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
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When  the  mind  indulges  in  these  things  we  say  that  it  clings  to  or  takes 
that  happiness  and  unhappiness  to  be  vvorthy  of  holding.  That  clinging 
is  an  action  of  mind,  that  happiness  or  unhappiness  is  íeeling. 

When  we  say  the  Buddha  told  us  to  separate  the  mind  from  the  feel- 
ing,  he  didn't  literally  mean  to  throvv  them  to  different  places.  He  meant 
that  the  mind  must  know  happiness  and  know  unhappiness.  When  sit- 
ting  in  samẫdhi,  for  example,  and  peace  hlls  the  mind,  then  happiness 
comes  but  it  doesn’t  reach  us,  unhappiness  comes  but  doesn’t  reach  us. 
This  is  to  separate  the  íeeling  from  the  mind.  We  can  compare  it  to 
oil  and  water  in  a  bottle.  They  don’t  combine.  Even  if  you  try  to  mix 
them,  the  oil  remains  oil  and  the  water  remains  water,  because  they  arc 
of  different  density. 

The  natural  State  of  the  mind  is  neither  happiness  nor  unhappiness. 
When  íeeling  enters  the  mind  then  happiness  or  unhappiness  is  bom.  If 
we  have  mindíulness  then  we  know  pleasant  feeling  as  pleasant  íccling. 
The  mind  which  knows  will  not  pick  it  up.  Happiness  is  there  but  it’s 
‘outside’  the  mind,  not  buried  within  the  mind.  The  mind  simply  knows 
it  clearly. 

If  we  scparatc  unhappiness  from  the  mind,  does  that  mean  there  is 
no  suffering,  that  we  don’t  experience  it?  Yes,  we  experience  it,  but  we 
know  mind  as  mind,  íeeling  as  íeeling.  We  don’t  cling  to  that  íeeling  or 
caiTy  it  around.  The  Buddha  scparatcd  these  things  through  knowledge. 
Did  he  have  suffering?  He  knew  the  State  of  suffering  but  he  didn't  cling 
to  it,  so  we  say  that  he  cut  suffering  off.  And  there  was  happiness  too, 
but  he  knew  that  happiness,  if  it’s  not  known,  is  like  a  poison.  He  didn’t 
hold  it  to  be  himselí.  Happiness  was  there  through  knowledge,  but  it 
didn’t  exist  in  his  mind.  Thus  we  say  that  he  separated  happiness  and 
unhappiness  from  his  mind. 

When  we  say  that  the  Buddha  and  the  Enlightened  Ones  killed  de- 
hlements,  it’s  not  that  they  really  killed  them.  If  they  had  killed  all 
deữlements  then  we  probably  wouldn’t  have  any!  They  didn't  kill  de- 
hlements;  when  they  knew  them  for  what  they  are,  they  let  them  go. 
Someone  who’s  stupid  will  grab  them,  but  the  Enlightened  Ones  knew 
the  dehlements  in  their  own  minds  as  a  poison,  so  they  swept  them  out. 
They  swept  out  the  things  which  caused  them  to  suffer,  they  didn’t  kill 
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them.  One  who  doesn’t  know  this  will  see  some  things,  such  as  happi- 
ness,  as  good,  and  then  grab  them,  but  the  Buddha  just  knew  them  and 
simply  brushed  them  away. 

But  when  1'ccling  arises  for  us  we  indulge  in  it,  that  is,  the  mind 
carries  that  happiness  and  unhappiness  around.  In  fact  they  arc  two 
diữerent  things.  The  activities  of  mind,  pleasant  íeeling,  unpleasant 
íeeling  and  so  on,  are  mental  impressions,  they  are  the  world.  If  the 
mind  knows  this  it  can  equally  do  work  involving  happiness  or  unhap- 
piness.  Why?  Because  it  knovvs  the  truth  of  these  things.  Someone 
who  doesn’t  know  them  sees  them  as  having  dilĩcrcnt  value,  but  one 
who  knows  sees  them  as  equal.  If  you  cling  to  happiness  it  will  be  the 
birth-place  of  unhappiness  later  on,  because  happiness  is  unstable,  it 
changes  all  the  time.  When  happiness  disappcars.  unhappiness  arises. 

The  Buddha  knevv  that  because  both  happiness  and  unhappiness  arc 
unsatisíactory,  they  have  the  same  value.  When  happiness  arose  he  let 
it  go.  He  had  right  practice,  seeing  that  both  these  things  have  equal 
values  and  dravvbacks.  They  come  under  the  Law  of  Dhamma,  that  is, 
they  arc  unstable  and  unsatisíactory.  Once  bom,  they  die.  When  he  saw 
this,  right  view  arose.  the  right  way  of  practice  became  clear.  No  matter 
what  sort  of  íeeling  or  thinking  arosc  in  his  mind,  he  knew  it  as  simply 
the  continuous  play  of  happiness  and  unhappiness.  He  didn’t  cling  to 
them. 

When  the  Buddha  was  newly  enlightened  he  gave  a  sermon  about 
indulgence  in  pleasure  and  indulgence  in  pain.  “Monks!  Indulgence  in 
pleasure  is  the  loose  way,  indulgence  in  pain  is  the  tense  way.”  These 
were  the  two  things  that  disturbed  his  practice  until  the  day  he  was 
enlightened,  because  at  hrst  he  didn’t  let  go  of  them.  When  he  knew 
them,  he  let  them  go,  and  so  was  able  to  give  his  hrst  sermon. 

So  we  say  that  a  meditator  should  not  vvalk  the  way  of  happiness 
or  unhappiness,  rather  he  should  know  them.  Knowing  the  truth  of 
suííering,  he  will  know  the  cause  of  suííering,  the  end  of  suííering  and 
the  way  leading  to  the  end  of  suííering.  And  the  way  out  of  suííering  is 
meditation  itselí.  To  put  it  simply,  we  must  be  mindíul. 

Mindíulness  is  knovving,  or  presence  of  mind.  Right  now  what  arc 
we  thinking,  what  arc  we  doing?  What  do  we  have  with  us  right  now? 
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We  observe  like  this,  we  arc  aware  of  how  we  are  living.  Practising  like 
this,  wisdom  can  arise.  We  consider  and  investigate  at  all  times,  in  all 
postures.  When  a  mental  impression  arises  that  we  like  we  know  it  as 
such,  we  don’t  hold  it  to  be  anything  substantial.  It’s  j  ust  happiness. 
When  unhappiness  arises  we  know  that  it’s  indulgence  in  pain,  it’s  not 
the  path  of  a  meditator. 

This  is  what  we  call  separating  the  mind  from  the  íeeling.  If  we  arc 
clever  we  don’t  attach,  we  leave  things  be.  We  become  the  ‘one  who 
knows’.  The  mind  and  feeling  arc  just  like  oil  and  water;  they  arc  in  the 
same  bottle  but  they  don’t  mix.  Even  if  we  are  sick  or  in  pain,  we  still 
know  the  íeeling  as  íeeling,  the  mind  as  mind.  We  know  the  painíul  or 
comíbrtable  States  but  we  don’t  idcntiíy  with  them.  We  stay  only  with 
peace:  the  peace  beyond  both  comíort  and  pain. 

You  should  understand  it  like  this,  because  if  there  is  no  permanent 
self  then  there  is  no  refuge.  You  must  live  like  this,  that  is,  vvithout 
happiness  and  without  unhappiness.  You  stay  only  with  the  knovving, 
you  don’t  caiTy  things  around. 

As  long  as  we  are  still  unenlightened  all  this  may  sound  strange  but 
it  doesn’t  matter,  we  just  set  our  goal  in  this  direction.  The  mind  is  the 
mind.  It  meets  happiness  and  unhappiness  and  we  see  them  as  merely 
that,  there’s  nothing  more  to  it.  They  are  divided,  not  mixed.  If  they  arc 
all  mixed  up  then  we  don’t  know  them.  It’s  like  living  in  a  house;  the 
house  and  its  occupant  are  related.  but  scparatc.  If  there  is  danger  in 
our  house  we  are  distressed  because  we  must  protect  it,  but  if  the  house 
catches  tìre  we  get  out  of  it.  If  painíul  íeeling  arises  we  get  out  of  it, 
j  ust  like  that  house.  When  it’s  full  of  íìre  and  we  know  it,  we  come 
running  out  of  it.  They  arc  separate  things;  the  house  is  one  thing,  the 
occupant  is  another. 

We  say  that  we  separate  mind  and  íeeling  in  this  way  but  in  fact 
they  are  by  nature  already  separate.  Our  realization  is  simply  to  know 
this  natural  scparatcncss  according  to  reality.  When  we  say  they  arc  not 
separated  it’s  because  we’re  clinging  to  them  through  ignorance  of  the 
truth. 

So  the  Buddha  told  us  to  meditate.  This  practice  of  meditation  is 
very  important.  Merely  to  know  with  the  intellect  is  not  enough.  The 
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knowledge  which  arises  from  practice  with  a  peaceíul  mind  and  the 
knowledge  which  comes  from  study  are  really  far  apart.  The  knovvledge 
which  comes  from  study  is  not  real  knowledge  of  our  mind.  The  mind 
tries  to  hold  onto  and  keep  this  knovvledge.  Why  do  we  try  to  keep  it? 
Just  to  lose  it!  And  then  when  it’s  lost  we  cry. 

If  we  really  know,  then  there’s  letting  go,  leaving  things  be.  We 
know  how  things  are  and  don’t  íorget  ourselves.  If  it  happens  that  we 
are  sick  we  don’t  get  lost  in  that.  Some  people  think,  “This  year  I  was 
sick  the  whole  time,  I  couldn’t  meditate  at  all.”  These  are  the  words  of 
a  really  íoolish  person.  Someone  who’s  sick  or  dying  should  really  be 
diligent  in  his  practice.  One  may  say  he  doesn’t  have  time  to  meditate. 
He’s  sick,  he’s  suffering,  he  doesn’t  trust  his  body,  and  so  he  feels  that 
he  can’t  meditate.  If  we  think  like  this  then  things  arc  diíhcult.  The 
Buddha  didn’t  teach  like  that.  He  said  that  right  here  is  the  place  to 
meditate.  When  we’re  sick  or  almost  dying  that’s  when  we  can  really 
know  and  see  reality. 

Other  people  say  they  don’t  have  the  chance  to  meditate  because 
they’re  too  busy.  Sometimes  school  teachers  come  to  see  me.  They 
say  they  have  many  responsibilities  so  there’s  no  time  to  meditate.  I 
ask  them,  “When  you’re  teaching  do  you  have  time  to  breathe?”  They 
answer,  “Yes.”  “So  how  can  you  have  time  to  breathe  if  the  work  is  so 
hectic  and  confusing?  Here  you  are  far  from  Dhamma.” 

Actually  this  practice  is  just  about  the  mind  and  its  íeelings.  It's 
not  something  that  you  have  to  run  after  or  struggle  for.  Breathing 
continues  while  working.  Nature  takes  care  of  the  natural  processes  - 
all  we  have  to  do  is  try  to  be  aware.  Just  to  keep  trying,  going  invvards 
to  see  clcarly.  Meditation  is  like  this. 

If  we  have  that  presence  of  mind  then  whatever  work  we  do  will 
be  the  very  tool  which  enables  us  to  know  right  and  wrong  continu- 
ally.  There’s  plenty  of  time  to  meditate,  we  just  don’t  íully  understand 
the  practice,  that’s  all.  While  sleeping  we  breathe,  eating  we  breathe, 
don’t  we?  Why  don’t  we  have  time  to  meditate?  Wherever  we  are  we 
breathe.  If  we  think  like  this  then  our  life  has  as  much  value  as  our 
breath,  wherever  we  arc  we  have  time. 

All  kinds  of  thinking  arc  mental  conditions,  not  conditions  of  body, 
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so  we  need  simply  have  presence  of  mind,  then  we  will  know  right  and 
wrong  at  all  times.  Standing,  vvalking,  sitting  and  lying,  there’s  plenty 
of  time.  We  just  don’t  know  how  to  use  it  properly.  Please  consider 
this. 

We  cannot  run  away  from  íeeling,  we  must  know  it.  Feeling  is  just 
íeeling,  happiness  is  just  happiness,  unhappiness  is  just  unhappiness. 
They  are  simply  that.  So  why  should  we  cling  to  them?  If  the  mind 
is  clever,  simply  to  hcar  this  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  separate  íeeling 
from  the  mind. 

If  we  investigate  like  this  continuously  the  mind  will  hnd  release, 
but  it’s  not  escaping  through  ignorance.  The  mind  lets  go,  but  it  knows. 
It  doesn’t  let  go  through  stupidity,  not  because  it  doesn’t  want  things  to 
be  the  way  they  are.  It  lets  go  because  it  knows  according  to  the  truth. 
This  is  seeing  nature,  the  reality  that’s  all  around  us. 

When  we  know  this  we  arc  someone  who’s  skilled  with  the  mind, 
we  are  skilled  with  mental  impressions.  When  we  arc  skilled  with  men- 
tal  impressions  we  arc  skilled  with  the  world.  This  is  to  be  a  ‘knower 
of  the  world.’  The  Buddha  was  someone  who  clcarly  knew  the  world 
with  all  its  diíhculty.  He  knew  the  troublesome,  and  that  vvhich  was  not 
troublesome  was  right  there.  This  world  is  so  coníusing,  how  is  it  that 
the  Buddha  was  able  to  know  it?  Here  we  should  understand  that  the 
Dhamma  taught  by  the  Buddha  is  not  beyond  our  ability.  In  all  pos- 
tures  we  should  have  presence  of  mind  and  self  avvarcncss  -  and  when 
it’s  time  to  sít  meditation  we  do  that. 

We  sít  in  meditation  to  establish  peaceíulness  and  cultivate  mental 
energy.  We  don’t  do  it  in  order  to  play  around  at  anything  special. 
Insight  meditation  is  sitting  in  samãdhi  itselí.  At  some  places  they 
say,  “Now  we  arc  going  to  sít  in  samãdhi,  aíter  that  we’ll  do  insight 
meditation.”  Don’t  divide  them  like  this!  Tranquillity  is  the  base  which 
gives  rise  to  wisdom;  wisdom  is  the  íruit  of  tranquillity.  To  say  that 
now  we  arc  going  to  do  calm  meditation,  later  we’ll  do  insight  -  you 
can’t  do  that!  You  can  only  divide  them  in  speech.  Just  like  a  kniíe, 
the  blade  is  on  one  side,  the  back  of  the  blade  on  the  other.  You  can’t 
divide  them.  If  you  pick  up  one  side  you  get  both  sides.  Tranquillity 
gives  rise  to  wisdom  like  this. 
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Morality  is  the  íather  and  mother  of  Dhamma.  In  the  beginning 
we  must  have  morality.  Morality  is  peace.  This  means  that  there  are 
no  wrong  doings  in  body  or  speech.  When  we  don’t  do  wrong  then 
we  don’t  get  agitated;  when  we  don’t  become  agitated  then  peace  and 
collectedness  arise  within  the  mind. 

So  we  say  that  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom  are  the  path  on 
which  all  the  Noble  Ones  have  walked  to  enlightenment.  They  arc  all 
one.  Morality  is  concentration,  concentration  is  morality.  Concentra- 
tion  is  wisdom,  wisdom  is  concentration.  It’s  like  a  mango.  When  it’s 
a  flower  we  call  it  a  flower.  When  it  becomes  a  íruit  we  call  it  a  mango. 
When  it  ripens  we  call  it  a  ripe  mango.  It’s  all  one  mango  but  it  contin- 
ually  changes.  The  big  mango  grows  from  the  small  mango,  the  small 
mango  becomes  a  big  one.  You  can  call  them  diỉĩcrcnt  íruits  or  all  one. 
Morality,  concentration  and  wisdom  are  related  like  this.  In  the  end  it’s 
all  the  path  that  leads  to  enlightenment. 

The  mango,  from  the  moment  it  hrst  appcars  as  a  flower,  simply 
grows  to  ripeness.  This  is  enough,  we  should  see  it  like  this.  Whatever 
others  call  it,  it  doesn’t  matter.  Once  it’s  bom  it  grows  to  old  age,  and 
then  where?  We  should  contemplate  this. 

Some  people  don’t  want  to  be  old.  When  they  get  old  they  become 
depressed.  These  people  shouldn’t  eat  ripe  mangoes!  Why  do  we  want 
the  mangoes  to  be  ripe?  If  theyTe  not  ripe  in  time,  we  ripen  them  arti- 
hcially,  don’t  we?  But  when  we  become  old  we  are  hlled  with  regret. 
Some  people  cry,  theyTe  aíraid  to  get  old  or  die.  If  it’s  like  this  then 
they  shouldn't  eat  ripe  mangoes,  better  eat  just  the  flowers!  If  we  can 
see  this  then  we  can  see  the  Dhamma.  Everything  clears  up,  we  arc  at 
peace.  Just  determine  to  practise  like  that. 

Today  the  Chieí  Privy  Councillor  and  his  party  have  come  together 
to  hcar  the  Dhamma.  You  should  take  what  I’ve  said  and  contemplate 
it.  If  anything  is  not  right,  please  excuse  me.  But  for  you  to  know 
whether  it’s  right  or  wrong  depends  on  your  practising  and  seeing  for 
yourselves.  Whatever’s  wrong,  throw  it  out.  If  it’s  right  then  take  it 
and  use  it.  But  actually  we  practise  in  order  to  let  go  of  both  right  and 
wrong.  In  the  end  we  just  throw  everything  out.  If  it’s  right,  throw  it 
out;  wrong,  thi'ow  it  out!  Usually  if  it’s  right  we  cling  to  rightness,  if 
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it’s  vvrong  we  hold  it  to  be  wrong,  and  then  argumcnts  follow.  But  the 
Dhamma  is  the  place  vvhere  there’s  nothing  -  nothing  at  all. 


Opening  the  Dhamma  Eye 


SOME  OF  us  START  TO  PRACTISE,  and  even  after  a  year  or  two,  still 
don’t  know  what’s  what.  We  are  still  unsure  of  the  practice.  When 
we’re  still  unsure,  we  don’t  see  that  every  thing  around  us  is  purely 
Dhamma,  and  so  we  turn  to  teachings  from  the  Ajahns.  But  actually, 
when  we  know  our  own  mind,  when  there  is  sati  to  look  closely  at  the 
mind,  there  is  wisdom.  All  times  and  all  places  become  occasions  for 
us  to  hcar  the  Dhamma. 

We  can  learn  Dhamma  from  nature,  from  trees  for  example.  A  tree 
is  bom  due  to  causes  and  it  grows  following  the  course  of  nature.  Right 
here  the  tree  is  teaching  us  Dhamma,  but  we  don’t  understand  this.  In 
due  course,  it  grows  and  grows  until  it  buds,  flowers  and  íruit  appear. 
All  we  see  is  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  and  íruit;  we’re  unable  to 
bring  this  within  and  contemplate  it.  Thus  we  don’t  know  that  the  tree 
is  teaching  us  Dhamma.  The  íruit  appears  and  we  merely  eat  it  without 
investigating:  sweet,  sour  or  salty,  it’s  the  nature  of  the  íruit.  And  this 
is  Dhamma,  the  teaching  of  the  íruit.  Following  on,  the  leaves  grow 
old.  They  wither,  die  and  then  fall  from  the  tree.  All  we  see  is  that  the 
leaves  have  íallen  down.  We  step  on  them,  we  sweep  them  up,  that’s 
all.  We  don’t  investigate  thoroughly,  so  we  don’t  know  that  nature  is 
teaching  us.  Later  on  the  new  leaves  sprout,  and  we  merely  see  that, 
vvithout  taking  it  íurther.  We  don’t  bring  these  things  into  our  minds  to 
contemplate. 

If  we  can  bring  all  this  invvards  and  investigate  it,  we  will  see  that 

'Given  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  to  the  assembly  of  monks  and  novices  in  October, 
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the  birth  of  a  tree  and  our  own  birth  are  no  different.  This  body  of  ours 
is  born  and  exists  dependent  on  conditions,  on  the  elements  of  earth, 
water,  wind  and  fire.  It  has  its  food,  it  grows  and  grows.  Every  part 
of  the  body  changes  and  flows  according  to  its  nature.  It’s  no  different 
from  the  tree;  hair,  nails,  teeth  and  skin  -  all  change.  If  we  know  the 
things  of  nature,  then  we  will  know  ourselves. 

People  are  born.  In  the  end  they  die.  Having  died  they  are  bom 
again.  Nails,  teeth  and  skin  are  constantly  dying  and  re-growing.  If  we 
understand  the  practice  then  we  can  see  that  a  tree  is  no  diííerent  from 
ourselves.  If  we  understand  the  teaching  of  the  Ajahns,  then  we  real- 
ize  that  the  outside  and  the  inside  are  comparable.  Things  which  have 
consciousness  and  those  without  consciousness  do  not  differ.  They  are 
the  same.  And  if  we  understand  this  sameness,  then  when  we  see  the 
nature  of  a  tree,  for  example,  we  will  know  that  it’s  no  dilĩercnt  from 
our  own  hve  ‘khandhas’1  -  body,  íeeling,  memory,  thinking  and  con- 
sciousness.  If  we  have  this  understanding  then  we  understand  Dhamma. 
If  we  understand  Dhamma  we  understand  the  five  ‘khandhas’,  how  they 
constantly  shiít  and  change,  never  stopping. 

So  vvhether  standing,  walking,  sitting  or  lying  we  should  have  sati 
to  watch  over  and  look  aíter  the  mind.  When  we  see  external  things 
it’s  like  seeing  internals.  When  we  see  internals  it’s  the  same  as  seeing 
externals.  If  we  understand  this  then  we  can  hear  the  teaching  of  the 
Buddha.  If  we  understand  this,  then  we  can  say  that  Buddha-nature,  the 
‘one  who  knows\  has  been  established.  It  knows  the  external.  It  knows 
the  internal.  It  understands  all  things  which  arise. 

Understanding  like  this,  then  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  we  hear 
the  Buddha’s  teaching.  Standing,  walking,  sitting  or  lying,  we  hear  the 
Buddha’s  teaching.  Seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching  and 
thinking,  we  hear  the  Buddha’s  teaching.  The  Buddha  is  just  this  ‘one 
who  knows’  within  this  very  mind.  It  knows  the  Dhamma,  it  inves- 
tigates  the  Dharnma.  It’s  not  that  the  Buddha  who  lived  so  long  ago 
comes  to  talk  to  us,  but  this  Buddha-nature,  the  ‘one  who  knows’  arises. 
The  mind  becomes  illumined. 

If  we  establish  the  Buddha  within  our  mind  then  we  see  everything, 

1  Khandhas:  the  five  ’groups’  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  call  ‘a  person'. 
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we  contemplate  everything,  as  no  different  from  ourselves.  We  see  the 
different  animals,  trees,  mountains  and  vines  as  no  different  from  our- 
selves.  We  see  poor  people  and  rích  people  -  they’re  no  different  from 
us.  Black  people  and  white  people  -  no  different!  They  all  have  the 
same  characteristics.  One  who  understands  like  this  is  content  wher- 
ever  he  is.  He  listens  to  the  Buddha’s  teaching  at  all  times.  If  we  don’t 
understand  this,  then  even  if  we  spend  all  our  time  listening  to  teachings 
from  the  Ajahns,  we  still  won’t  understand  their  meaning. 

The  Buddha  said  that  enlightenment  of  the  Dhamma  is  just  knovving 
nature,  the  reality  which  is  all  around  us,  the  nature1  which  is  right  here. 
If  we  don’t  understand  this  nature  we  experience  disappointment  and 
joy,  we  get  lost  in  moods,  giving  rise  to  sorrow  and  regret.  Getting  lost 
in  mental  objects  is  getting  lost  in  nature.  When  we  get  lost  in  nature 
then  we  don’t  know  Dhamma.  The  Enlightened  One  merely  pointed 
out  this  nature. 

Having  arisen,  all  things  change  and  die.  Things  we  make,  such  as 
plates,  bowls  and  dishes,  all  have  the  same  characteristic.  A  bowl  is 
moulded  into  being  due  to  a  cause,  man’s  impulse  to  create,  and  as  we 
use  it,  it  gets  old,  breaks  up  and  disappears.  Trees,  mountains  and  vines 
are  the  same,  right  up  to  animals  and  people. 

When  Annã  Kondanna,  the  hrst  disciple,  heard  the  Buddha's  teach- 
ing  for  the  hrst  time,  the  realization  he  had  was  nothing  very  com- 
plicated.  He  simply  saw  that  whatever  thing  is  bom,  that  thing  must 
change  and  grow  old  as  a  natural  condition  and  eventually  it  must  die. 
Annã  Kondanna  had  never  thought  of  this  beíore,  or  if  he  had  it  wasn’t 
thoroughly  clear,  so  he  hadn’t  yet  let  go,  he  still  clung  to  the  khandhas. 
As  he  sat  mindfully  listening  to  the  Buddha’s  discourse,  Buddha-nature 
arose  in  him.  He  received  a  sort  of  Dhamma  ‘transmission’  which  was 
the  knovvledge  that  all  conditioned  things  are  impermanent.  Any  thing 
which  is  bom  must  have  ageing  and  death  as  a  natural  result. 

This  ĩccling  was  different  from  anything  he’d  ever  known  beíore. 
He  truly  realized  his  mind,  and  so  ‘Buddha’  arose  within  him.  At  that 
time  the  Buddha  declared  that  Annã  Kondanna  had  received  the  Eye  of 
Dhamma. 

1  Nature  here  reíers  to  all  things,  mental  and  physical,  not  just  trees,  animals  etc. 
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What  is  it  that  this  Eye  of  Dhamma  sees?  This  Eye  sees  that  what- 
ever  is  bom  has  ageing  and  death  as  a  natural  result.  ‘Whatever  is  bom’ 
means  everything!  Whether  material  or  immaterial,  it  all  comes  under 
this  ‘vvhatever  is  born\  It  reíers  to  all  of  nature.  Like  this  body  for 
instance  -  it’s  bom  and  then  proceeds  to  extinction.  When  it’s  small  it 
‘dies’  from  smallness  to  youth.  Aíter  a  while  it  ‘dies’  from  youth  and 
becomes  middle-aged.  Then  it  goes  on  to  ‘die’  from  middle-age  and 
reach  old-age,  íìnally  reaching  the  end.  Trees,  mountains  and  vines  all 
ha  ve  this  characteristic. 

So  the  Vision  or  understanding  of  the  ‘one  who  knows’  clearly  en- 
tered  the  mind  of  Annã  Kondanna  as  he  sat  there.  This  knowledge  of 
‘whatever  is  bom’  became  deeply  embedded  in  his  mind,  enabling  him 
to  uproot  attachment  to  the  body.  This  attachment  was  ‘sakkãyaditthi' . 
This  means  that  he  didn’t  take  the  body  to  be  a  self  or  a  being,  he  didn’t 
see  it  in  terms  of  ‘he’  or  ‘me’.  He  didn’t  cling  to  it.  He  saw  it  clearly, 
thus  uprooting  sakkãyaditthi. 

And  then  vicikicchã  (doubt)  was  destroyed.  Having  uprooted  at- 
tachment  to  the  body  he  didn’t  doubt  his  realization.  Sĩlabbata  parãmãsa 1 
was  also  uprooted.  His  practice  became  firm  and  straight.  Even  if  his 
body  was  in  pain  or  íever  he  didn't  grasp  it,  he  didn't  doubt.  He  didn’t 
doubt,  because  he  had  uprooted  clinging.  This  grasping  of  the  body 
is  called  sĩlabbata  parãmãsa.  When  one  uproots  the  view  of  the  body 
being  the  self,  grasping  and  doubt  are  hnished  with.  If  just  this  view 
of  the  body  as  the  self  arises  within  the  mind  then  grasping  and  doubt 
begin  right  there. 

So  as  the  Buddha  expounded  the  Dhamma,  Annã  Kondanna  opened 
the  Eye  of  Dhamma.  This  Eye  is  just  the  ‘one  who  knows  clearly’.  It 
sees  things  diííerently.  It  sees  this  very  nature.  Seeing  nature  clearly, 
clinging  is  uprooted  and  the  ‘one  who  knows’  is  bom.  Previously  he 
knew  but  he  still  had  clinging.  You  could  say  that  he  knew  the  Dhamma 
but  he  still  hadn’t  seen  it,  or  he  had  seen  the  Dhamma  but  still  wasn’t 

1  Sĩlabbata  paiãmãsa  is  traditionally  translated  as  attachment  to  rites  and  rituals. 
Here  the  Venerable  Ajahn  relates  it,  along  with  doubt,  speciíìcally  to  the  body.  These 
three  things,  sakkãyaditthi,  vicikicchã,  and  sĩlabbata  parãmãsa,  are  the  íìrst  three  of  ten 
‘íetters’  which  are  given  up  on  the  íìrst  glimpse  of  Enlightenment,  known  as  ’Stream 
Entry’.  At  full  Enlightenment  all  ten  Tetters’  are  transcended. 
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one  with  it. 

At  this  time  the  Buddha  said,  “Kondanna  knows.”  What  did  he 
know?  He  knew  nature.  Usually  we  get  lost  in  nature,  as  with  this  body 
of  ours.  Earth,  water,  hre  and  wind  come  together  to  make  this  body. 
It’s  an  aspect  of  nature,  a  material  object  we  can  see  with  the  eye.  It 
exists  depending  on  food,  grovving  and  changing  until  hnally  it  reaches 
extinction. 

Corning  inwards,  that  which  watches  over  the  body  is  conscious- 
ness  -  just  this  ‘one  who  knows’,  this  single  avvareness.  If  it  receives 
through  the  eye  it’s  called  seeing.  If  it  receives  through  the  ear  it’s  called 
hearing;  through  the  nose  it’s  called  smelling;  through  the  tongue,  tast- 
ing;  through  the  body,  touching;  and  through  the  mind,  thinking.  This 
consciousness  is  just  one  but  when  it  íunctions  at  different  places  we 
call  it  different  things.  Through  the  eye  we  call  it  one  thing,  through 
the  cai'  we  call  it  another.  But  whether  it  functions  at  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
tongue,  body  or  mind  it’s  just  one  avvarcness.  Following  the  scriptures 
we  call  it  the  six  consciousnesses,  but  in  reality  there  is  only  one  con- 
sciousness  aiising  at  these  six  different  bases.  There  arc  six  ‘doors’  but 
a  single  awareness,  which  is  this  very  mind. 

This  mind  is  capable  of  knowing  the  truth  of  nature.  If  the  mind  still 
has  obstructions,  then  we  say  it  knows  through  Ignorance.  It  knows 
wrongly  and  it  sees  vvrongly.  Knowing  wrongly  and  seeing  vvrongly, 
or  knowing  and  seeing  rightly,  it’s  just  a  single  avvareness.  We  call  it 
wrong  view  and  right  view  but  it’s  just  one  thing.  Right  and  wrong 
both  arise  from  this  one  place.  When  there  is  wrong  knowledge  we  say 
that  Ignorance  conceals  the  truth.  When  there  is  wrong  knowledge  then 
there  is  wrong  view,  wrong  intention,  wrong  action,  wrong  livelihood  - 
everything  is  wrong !  And  on  the  other  hand  the  path  of  right  practice  is 
bom  in  this  same  place.  When  there  is  right  then  the  wrong  disappcars. 

The  Buddha  practised  enduring  many  hardships  and  torturing  him- 
self  with  fasting  and  so  on,  but  he  investigated  deeply  into  his  mind 
until  hnally  he  uprooted  ignorance.  All  the  Buddhas  were  enlightened 
in  mind,  because  the  body  knows  nothing.  You  can  let  it  eat  or  not,  it 
doesn’t  matter,  it  can  die  at  any  time.  The  Buddhas  all  practised  with 
the  mind.  They  were  enlightened  in  mind. 
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The  Buddha,  having  contemplated  his  mind,  gave  up  the  two  ex- 
tremes  of  practice  -  indulgence  in  pleasure  and  indulgence  in  pain  - 
and  in  his  hrst  discourse  expounded  the  Middle  Way  between  these 
two.  But  we  hcar  his  teaching  and  it  grates  against  our  desires.  We’re 
iníatuated  with  pleasure  and  comíort,  infatuated  with  happiness,  think- 
ing  we  are  good,  we  arc  tĩne  -  this  is  indulgence  in  pleasure.  It’s  not 
the  right  path.  Dissatisíaction,  displeasure,  dislike  and  anger  -  this  is 
indulgence  in  pain.  These  are  the  extreme  ways  which  one  on  the  path 
of  practice  should  avoid. 

These  ‘ways’  are  simply  the  happiness  and  unhappiness  which  arise. 
The  ‘one  on  the  path’  is  this  very  mind,  the  ‘one  who  knows’.  If  a  good 
mood  arises  we  cling  to  it  as  good,  this  is  indulgence  in  pleasure.  If 
an  unpleasant  mood  arises  we  cling  to  it  through  dislike  -  this  is  in- 
dulgence  in  pain.  These  are  the  wrong  paths,  they  arcn't  the  ways  of  a 
meditator.  They’re  the  ways  of  the  worldly,  those  who  look  for  fun  and 
happiness  and  shun  unpleasantness  and  suffering. 

The  wise  know  the  wrong  paths  but  they  relinquish  them,  they  give 
them  up.  They  are  unmoved  by  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  and  suf- 
íering.  These  things  arise  but  those  who  know  don’t  cling  to  them,  they 
let  them  go  according  to  their  nature.  This  is  right  view.  When  one 
knows  this  íully  there  is  liberation.  Happiness  and  unhappiness  have 
no  meaning  for  an  Enlightened  One. 

The  Buddha  said  that  the  Enlightened  Ones  were  far  from  dehle- 
ments.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  they  ran  away  from  dehlements,  they 
didn't  run  away  anywhere.  Dehlements  were  there.  He  compared  it  to 
a  lotus  leaf  in  a  pond  of  water.  The  leaf  and  the  water  exist  together, 
they  arc  in  contact,  but  the  leaf  doesn’t  become  damp.  The  water  is  like 
dehlements  and  the  lotus  leaf  is  the  Enlightened  Mind. 

The  mind  of  one  who  practises  is  the  same;  it  doesn’t  run  away 
anywhere,  it  stays  right  there.  Good,  evil,  happiness  and  unhappiness, 
right  and  wrong  arise,  and  he  knows  them  all.  The  meditator  simply 
knows  them,  they  don’t  enter  his  mind.  That  is.  he  has  no  clinging.  He 
is  simply  the  experiencer.  To  say  he  simply  experiences  is  our  common 
language.  In  the  language  of  Dhamma  we  say  he  lets  his  mind  follow 
the  Middle  Way. 
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These  activities  of  happiness,  unhappiness  and  so  on  are  constantly 
arising  because  they  are  charactcristics  of  the  world.  The  Buddha  was 
enlightened  in  the  world,  he  contemplated  the  world.  If  he  hadn’t  con- 
templated  the  world,  if  he  hadn’t  seen  the  world,  he  couldn’t  have  risen 
above  it.  The  Buddha’s  Enlightenment  was  simply  enlightenment  of 
this  very  world.  The  world  was  still  there:  gain  and  loss,  praise  and 
criticism,  fame  and  disrepute,  happiness  and  unhappiness  were  all  still 
there.  If  there  weren’t  these  things  there  would  be  nothing  to  become 
enlightened  to!  What  he  knew  was  just  the  world,  that  which  surrounds 
the  hearts  of  people.  If  people  follow  these  things,  seeking  praise  and 
fame,  gain  and  happiness,  and  trying  to  avoid  their  opposites,  they  sink 
under  the  weight  of  the  world. 

Gain  and  loss,  praise  and  criticism,  fame  and  disrepute,  happiness 
and  unhappiness  -  this  is  the  world.  The  person  who  is  lost  in  the  world 
has  no  path  of  escape,  the  world  overwhelms  him.  This  world  follows 
the  Law  of  Dhamma  so  we  call  it  worldly  dhamma.  He  who  lives  within 
the  worldly  dhamma  is  called  a  worldly  being.  He  lives  surrounded  by 
coníusion. 

Thcrcíorc  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  develop  the  path.  We  can  divide 
it  up  into  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom-develop  them  to  com- 
pletion.  This  is  the  path  of  practice  which  destroys  the  world.  Where 
is  this  world?  It  is  just  in  the  minds  of  beings  iníatuated  with  it!  The 
action  of  clinging  to  praise,  gain,  fame,  happiness  and  unhappiness  is 
called  ‘world\  When  these  things  arc  there  in  the  mind,  then  the  world 
arises,  the  worldly  being  is  bom.  The  world  is  born  because  of  desire. 
Desire  is  the  birthplace  of  all  worlds.  To  put  an  end  to  desire  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  world. 

Our  practice  of  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom  is  otherwise 
called  the  eightíold  path.  This  eightíold  path  and  the  eight  worldly 
dhammas  are  a  pair.  How  is  it  that  they  arc  a  pair?  If  we  speak  accord- 
ing  to  the  scriptures,  we  say  that  gain  and  loss,  praise  and  criticism, 
fame  and  disrepute,  happiness  and  unhappiness  arc  the  eight  vvorldly 
dhammas.  Right  view,  right  intention,  right  speech,  right  action,  right 
livelihood,  right  effort,  right  mindíulness  and  right  concentration:  this 
is  the  eightíold  path.  These  two  eightíold  ways  exist  in  the  same  place. 
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The  eight  worldly  dhammas  are  right  here  in  this  very  mind,  with  the 
‘one  who  knows’;  but  this  ‘one  who  knows’  has  obstructions,  so  it 
knows  wrongly  and  thus  becomes  the  world.  It’s  just  this  one  ‘one 
who  knows’,  no  other.  The  Buddha-nature  has  not  yet  arisen  in  this 
mind,  it  has  not  yet  extracted  itselí  from  the  world.  The  mind  like  this 
is  the  world. 

When  we  practise  the  path,  when  we  train  our  body  and  speech,  it’s 
all  done  in  that  very  same  mind.  It's  in  the  same  place  so  they  see  each 
other;  the  path  sees  the  world.  If  we  practise  with  this  mind  of  ours  we 
encounter  this  clinging  to  praise,  fame,  pleasure  and  happiness,  we  see 
the  attachment  to  the  world. 

The  Buddha  said,  “You  should  know  the  world.  It  dazzles  like  a 
king’s  royal  carriage.  Fools  arc  entranced,  but  the  wise  arc  not  de- 
ceived.”  It’s  not  that  he  vvanted  us  to  go  all  over  the  world  looking  at 
everything,  studying  everything  about  it.  He  simply  wanted  us  to  vvatch 
this  mind  which  attaches  to  the  world.  When  the  Buddha  told  us  to 
look  at  the  world  he  didn’t  want  us  to  get  stuck  in  it,  he  wanted  us  to 
investigate  it,  because  the  world  is  bom  just  in  this  mind.  Sitting  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  you  can  look  at  the  world.  When  there  is  desire  the 
world  comes  into  being  right  there.  Wanting  is  the  birth  place  of  the 
world.  To  extinguish  wanting  is  to  extinguish  the  world. 

When  we  sít  in  meditation  we  want  the  mind  to  become  peaceíul, 
but  it’s  not  peaceíul.  Why  is  this?  We  don’t  want  to  think  but  we 
think.  It’s  like  a  person  who  goes  to  sít  on  an  ants’  nest:  the  ants  just 
keep  on  biting  him.  When  the  mind  is  the  world  then  even  sitting  still 
with  our  eyes  closed,  all  we  see  is  the  world.  Pleasure,  sorrow,  anxiety, 
coníusion  -  it  all  arises.  Why  is  this?  It’s  because  we  still  haven’t 
realized  Dhamma.  If  the  mind  is  like  this  the  meditator  can’t  endure 
the  worldly  dhammas,  he  doesn’t  investigate.  It’s  just  the  same  as  The 
were  sitting  on  an  ants’  nest.  The  ants  are  going  to  bite  because  he’s 
right  on  their  home!  So  what  should  he  do?  He  should  look  for  some 
poison  or  use  tìre  to  drive  them  out. 

But  most  Dhamma  practitioners  don’t  see  it  like  that.  If  they  feel 
content  they  just  follow  contentment,  íeeling  discontent  they  just  follow 
that.  Following  the  vvorldly  dhammas  the  mind  becomes  the  world. 
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Sometimes  we  may  think,  “Oh,  I  can’t  do  it,  it’s  beyond  me,”...  so 
we  don’t  even  try.  This  is  because  the  mind  is  full  of  deblements,  the 
worldly  dhammas  prevent  the  path  from  arising.  We  can’t  endure  in  the 
development  of  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom.  It’s  just  like  that 
man  sitting  on  the  ants’  nest.  He  can’t  do  anything,  the  ants  are  biting 
and  cravvling  all  over  him,  he’s  immersed  in  confusion  and  agitation.  He 
can’t  rid  his  sitting  place  of  the  danger,  so  he  just  sits  there,  suffering. 

So  it  is  with  our  practice.  The  worldly  dhammas  exist  in  the  minds 
of  worldly  beings.  When  those  beings  wish  to  find  peace  the  worldly 
dhammas  arise  right  there.  When  the  mind  is  ignorant  there  is  only 
darkness.  When  knowledge  arises  the  mind  is  illumined,  because  ig- 
norance  and  knowledge  arc  bom  in  the  same  place.  When  ignorance 
has  arisen,  knowledge  can’t  enter,  because  the  mind  has  accepted  igno- 
rance.  When  knowledge  has  arisen,  ignorance  cannot  stay. 

So  the  Buddha  exhorted  his  disciples  to  practise  with  the  mind,  be- 
cause  the  world  is  bom  in  this  mind,  the  eight  worldly  dhammas  arc 
there.  The  eightíold  path,  that  is,  investigation  through  calm  and  in- 
sight  meditation,  our  diligent  effort  and  the  wisdom  we  develop,  all 
these  things  loosen  the  grip  of  the  world.  Attachment,  aversion  and 
delusion  become  lighter,  and  being  lighter,  we  know  them  as  such.  If 
we  experience  fame,  material  gain,  praise,  happiness  or  suffering  we’re 
aware  of  it.  We  must  know  these  things  beíore  we  can  transcend  the 
world,  because  the  world  is  within  us. 

When  we’re  free  of  these  things  it’s  just  like  leaving  a  house.  When 
we  enter  a  house  what  sort  of  1'ccling  do  we  have?  We  feel  that  we’ve 
come  through  the  door  and  entered  the  house.  When  we  leave  the  house 
we  feel  that  we’ve  left  it,  we  come  into  the  bright  sunlight,  it’s  not  dark 
like  it  was  inside.  The  action  of  the  mind  entering  the  vvorldly  dhammas 
is  like  entering  the  house.  The  mind  which  has  destroyed  the  worldly 
dhammas  is  like  one  who  has  left  the  house. 

So  the  Dhamma  practitioner  must  become  one  who  witnesses  the 
Dhamma  for  himselí.  He  knows  for  himselí  whether  the  worldly  dham- 
mas  have  left  or  not,  vvhether  or  not  the  path  has  been  developed.  When 
the  path  has  been  well  developed  it  purges  the  worldly  dhammas.  It 
becomes  stronger  and  stronger.  Right  view  grows  as  wrong  view  de- 
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creases,  until  finally  the  path  destroys  dcíìlcmcnts  -  either  that  or  de- 
íìlcmcnts  will  destroy  the  path! 

Right  view  and  wrong  view,  there  are  only  these  two  ways.  Wrong 
view  has  its  tricks  as  well,  you  know,  it  has  its  wisdom  -  but  it’s  wis- 
dom  that’s  misguided.  The  meditator  who  begins  to  develop  the  path 
experiences  a  separation.  Eventually  it’s  as  if  he  is  two  people:  one 
in  the  world  and  the  other  on  the  path.  They  divide,  they  pull  apart. 
Whenever  he’s  investigating  there’s  this  separation,  and  it  continues  on 
and  on  until  the  mind  reaches  insight,  vipassanã. 

Or  maybe  it’s  vipassanũ1!  Having  tried  to  establish  wholesome 
results  in  our  practice,  seeing  them,  we  attach  to  them.  This  type  of 
clinging  comes  from  OU1'  wanting  to  get  something  from  the  practice. 
This  is  vipassanũ,  the  wisdom  of  dehlements  (i.e.  “dehled  wisdom”). 
Some  people  develop  goodness  and  cling  to  it,  they  develop  purity  and 
cling  to  that,  or  they  develop  knovvledge  and  cling  to  that.  The  action 
of  clinging  to  that  goodness  or  knovvledge  is  vipassanũ,  inhltrating  our 
practice. 

So  when  you  develop  vipassanã,  be  careíul!  Watch  out  for  vipas- 
sanũ,  because  they’re  so  close  that  sometimes  you  can’t  tell  them  apart. 
But  with  right  view  we  can  see  them  both  clearly.  If  it’s  vipassanũ  there 
will  be  suffering  arising  at  times  as  a  result.  If  it’s  really  vipassanã 
there’s  no  suffering.  There  is  peace.  Both  happiness  and  unhappiness 
are  silenced.  This  you  can  see  for  yourselí. 

This  practice  requires  endurance.  Some  people,  when  they  come 
to  practise,  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  by  anything,  they  don’t  want 
íriction.  But  there’s  íriction  the  same  as  before.  We  must  try  to  find  an 
end  to  íriction  through  íriction  itselí. 

So,  if  there’s  íriction  in  your  practice,  then  it’s  right.  If  there’s  no 
íriction  it’s  not  right,  you  just  eat  and  sleep  as  much  as  you  want.  When 
you  want  to  go  anywhere  or  say  anything,  you  just  follow  your  desứes. 
The  teaching  of  the  Buddha  grates.  The  supermundane  goes  against  the 
worldly.  Right  view  opposes  wrong  view,  purity  opposes  impurity.  The 
teaching  grates  against  our  desires. 

There’s  a  story  in  the  scriptures  about  the  Buddha,  beíore  he  was 

1  Vipassanũpakkilesa  —  the  subtle  detilements  arising  from  meditation  practice 
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enlightened.  At  that  time,  having  received  a  plate  of  rice,  he  íloatcd 
that  plate  on  a  stream  of  water,  determining  in  his  mind,  “If  I  am  to 
be  enlightened,  may  this  plate  float  against  the  cunent  of  the  water.” 
The  plate  íloatcd  upstream!  That  plate  was  the  Buddha’s  right  view, 
or  the  Buddha-nature  that  he  became  avvakened  to.  It  didn’t  follow  the 
desires  of  ordinary  beings.  It  íloatcd  against  the  flow  of  his  mind,  it  was 
contrary  in  every  way. 

These  days,  in  the  same  way,  the  Buddha's  teaching  is  contrary  to 
our  hearts.  People  want  to  indulge  in  greed  and  hatred  but  the  Buddha 
won’t  let  them.  They  want  to  be  deluded  but  the  Buddha  destroys  delu- 
sion.  So  the  mind  of  the  Buddha  is  contrary  to  that  of  worldly  beings. 
The  world  calls  the  body  beautiM,  he  says  it’s  not  beautiíul.  They  say 
the  body  belongs  to  us,  he  says  not  so.  They  say  it’s  substantial,  he  says 
it’s  not.  Right  view  is  above  the  world.  Worldly  beings  merely  follow 
the  flow  of  the  stream. 

Continuing  on,  when  the  Buddha  got  up  from  there,  he  received 
eight  handíuls  of  grass  from  a  Brahmin.  The  real  meaning  of  this  is 
that  the  eight  handíuls  of  grass  were  the  eight  worldly  dhammas  -  gain 
and  loss,  praise  and  criticism,  fame  and  disrepute,  happiness  and  un- 
happiness.  The  Buddha,  having  received  this  grass,  determined  to  sít 
on  it  and  enter  samãdhi.  The  action  of  sitting  on  the  grass  was  itselí 
samãdhi,  that  is,  his  mind  was  above  the  worldly  dhammas,  subduing 
the  world  until  it  realized  the  transcendent. 

The  worldly  dhammas  became  like  refuse  for  him,  they  lost  all 
meaning.  He  sat  over  them  but  they  dkhvt  obstruct  his  mind  in  any  way. 
Demons  came  to  try  to  overcome  him,  but  he  just  sat  there  in  samãdhi, 
subduing  the  world,  until  hnally  he  became  enlightened  to  the  Dhamma 
and  completely  deíeated  Mãra1.  That  is,  he  deíeated  the  world.  So  the 
practice  of  developing  the  path  is  that  which  kills  dehlements. 

People  these  days  have  little  faith.  Having  practised  a  year  or  two 
they  want  to  get  there,  and  they  want  to  go  fast.  They  don’t  consider 
that  the  Buddha,  our  teacher,  had  left  home  a  full  six  years  before  he  be- 

*Mãra  (the  Tempter),  the  Buddhist  personihcation  of  evil.  To  the  meditator  it  is  all 
that  obstructs  the  quest  for  enlightenment. 
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came  enlightened.  This  is  why  we  have  Treedom  from  dependence1’. 
According  to  the  scriptures,  a  monk  must  have  at  least  tìve  rains2  be- 
fore  he  is  considered  able  to  hve  on  his  own.  By  this  time  he  has  studied 
and  practised  suíhciently,  he  has  adequate  knovvledge,  he  has  faith,  his 
conduct  is  good.  Someone  who  practises  for  hve  years,  I  say  he’s  com- 
petent.  But  he  must  really  practise,  not  just  ‘hanging  out’  in  the  robes 
for  tìve  ycars.  He  must  really  look  after  the  practice,  really  do  it. 

Until  you  reach  hve  rains  you  may  wonder,  “What  is  this  ‘íreedom 
from  dependence’  that  the  Buddha  talked  about?”  You  must  really  try  to 
practise  for  tìve  years  and  then  you’ll  know  for  yourselí  the  qualities  he 
was  reíeưing  to.  After  that  time  you  should  be  competent,  competent  in 
mind,  one  who  is  certain.  At  the  very  least,  after  five  rains,  one  should 
be  at  the  hrst  stage  of  enlightenment.  This  is  not  just  hve  rains  in  body 
but  íivc  rains  in  mind  as  well.  That  monk  has  fear  of  blame,  a  sense 
of  shame  and  modesty.  He  doesn’t  dare  to  do  wrong  either  in  front 
of  people  or  behind  their  backs,  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark.  Why  not? 
Because  he  has  reached  the  Buddha,  the  ‘one  who  knows\  He  takes 
reíuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha. 

To  depend  truly  on  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  we 
must  see  the  Buddha.  What  use  would  it  be  to  take  reíuge  without 
knovving  the  Buddha?  If  we  don’t  yet  know  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma 
and  the  Sangha,  our  taking  refuge  in  them  is  just  an  act  of  body  and 
speech,  the  mind  still  hasn’t  reached  them.  Once  the  mind  reaches  them 
we  know  what  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  are  like.  Then 
we  can  really  take  reíuge  in  them,  because  these  things  arise  in  our 
minds.  Wherever  we  are  we  will  have  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and 
the  Sangha  within  us. 

One  who  is  like  this  doesn’t  dare  to  commit  evil  acts.  This  is  why 
we  say  that  one  who  has  reached  the  hrst  stage  of  enlightenment  will 
no  longer  be  born  in  the  woeful  States.  His  mind  is  certain,  he  has 
entered  the  Stream,  there  is  no  doubt  for  him.  If  he  doesn’t  reach  full 

1 A  junior  monk  is  expected  to  take  ‘dependence’,  that  is,  he  lives  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  a  senior  monk,  for  at  least  five  years. 

2‘Rains'  reíers  to  the  yearly  three-month  rains  retreat  by  which  monks  count  their 
age  -  thus,  a  monk  of  five  rains  has  been  ordained  for  five  years. 
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enlightenment  today  it  will  certainly  be  some  time  in  the  íuture.  He 
may  do  wrong  but  not  enough  to  send  him  to  Hell,  that  is,  he  doesn’t 
regress  to  evil  bodily  and  verbal  actions,  he  is  incapable  of  it.  So  we 
say  that  person  has  entered  the  Noble  Birth.  He  cannot  return.  This  is 
something  you  should  see  and  know  for  yourselves  in  this  very  life. 

These  days,  those  of  us  who  still  have  doubts  about  the  practice 
hear  these  things  and  say,  “Oh,  how  can  I  do  that?”  Sometimes  we  feel 
happy,  sometimes  troubled,  pleased  or  displeased.  For  what  reason? 
Because  we  don’t  know  Dhamma.  What  Dhamma?  Just  the  Dhamma 
of  nature,  the  reality  around  us,  the  body  and  the  mind. 

The  Buddha  said,  “Don’t  cling  to  the  hve  khandhas,  let  them  go, 
give  them  up!”  Why  can’t  we  let  them  go?  Just  because  we  don’t  see 
them  or  know  them  fully.  We  see  them  as  ourselves,  we  see  ourselves 
in  the  khandhas.  Happiness  and  suffering,  we  see  as  ourselves,  we  see 
ourselves  in  happiness  and  suffering.  We  can’t  separate  ourselves  from 
them.  When  we  can’t  separate  them  it  means  we  can’t  see  Dhamma, 
we  can’t  see  nature. 

Happiness,  unhappiness,  pleasure  and  sadness  -  none  of  them  is  us 
but  we  take  them  to  be  so.  These  things  come  into  contact  vvith  us  and 
we  see  a  lump  of  ‘attã\  or  self.  Wherever  there  is  self  there  you  will 
íìnd  happiness,  unhappiness  and  everything  else.  So  the  Buddha  said  to 
destroy  this  ‘lump’  of  self,  that  is  to  destroy  sakkãyaditthi.  When  attã 
(self)  is  destroyed,  anattã  (non-self)  naturally  arises. 

We  take  nature  to  be  us  and  ourselves  to  be  nature,  so  we  don’t 
know  nature  truly.  If  it’s  good  we  laugh  with  it,  if  it’s  bad  we  cry  over 
it.  But  nature  is  simply  ‘sankhãras’.  As  we  say  in  the  chanting,  ‘Tesam 
vũpasamo  sukho’  -  paciíying  the  saỏkhãras  is  real  happiness.  How 
do  we  paciíy  them?  We  simply  remove  clinging  and  see  them  as  they 
really  are. 

So  there  is  truth  in  this  world.  Trees,  mountains  and  vines  all  live 
according  to  their  own  truth,  they  are  bom  and  die  following  their  na- 
ture.  It’s  just  we  people  who  arciTt  true.  We  see  it  and  make  a  fuss 
over  it,  but  nature  is  impassive,  it  just  is  as  it  is.  We  laugh,  we  cry,  we 
kill,  but  nature  remains  in  truth,  it  is  truth.  No  matter  how  happy  or  sad 
we  are,  this  body  just  follows  its  own  nature.  It’s  bom,  it  grows  up  and 
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ages,  changing  and  getting  older  all  the  time.  It  follows  nature  in  this 
way.  Whoever  takes  the  body  to  be  himselí  and  carries  it  around  with 
him  will  suffer. 

So  Annã  Kondanna  recognized  this  ‘whatever  is  bom’  in  every- 
thing,  be  it  material  or  immaterial.  His  view  of  the  world  changed. 
He  saw  the  truth.  Having  got  up  from  his  sitting  place  he  took  that 
truth  with  him.  The  activity  of  birth  and  death  continued  but  he  sim- 
ply  looked  on.  Happiness  and  unhappiness  were  arising  and  passing 
away  but  he  merely  noted  them.  His  mind  was  constant.  He  no  longer 
fell  into  the  woeful  States.  He  didn’t  get  over-pleased  or  unduly  upset 
about  these  things.  His  mind  was  hrmly  established  in  the  activity  of 
contemplation. 

There !  Annã  Kondanna  had  received  the  Eye  of  Dhamma.  He  saw 
nature,  which  we  call  saókhãras,  according  to  truth.  Wisdom  is  that 
which  knows  the  truth  of  saỏkhãras.  This  is  the  mind  which  knows  and 
sees  Dhamma,  which  has  suưendered. 

Until  we  have  seen  the  Dhamma  we  must  have  patience  and  re- 
straint.  We  must  endure,  we  must  renounce!  We  must  cultivate  dili- 
gence  and  endurance.  Why  must  we  cultivate  diligence?  Because  we’re 
lazy!  Why  must  we  develop  endurance?  Because  we  don’t  endure! 
That’s  the  way  it  is.  But  when  we  are  already  established  in  our  prac- 
tice,  have  hnished  with  laziness,  then  we  don’t  need  to  use  diligence.  If 
we  already  know  the  truth  of  all  mental  States,  if  we  don’t  get  happy  or 
unhappy  over  them,  we  don’t  need  to  exercise  endurance,  because  the 
mind  is  already  Dhamma.  The  ‘one  who  knows'  has  seen  the  Dhamma, 
he  is  the  Dhamma. 

When  the  mind  is  Dhamma,  it  stops.  It  has  attained  peace.  There’s 
no  longer  a  need  to  do  anything  special,  because  the  mind  is  Dhamma 
already.  The  outside  is  Dhamma,  the  inside  is  Dhamma.  The  ‘one  who 
knows’  is  Dhamma.  The  State  is  Dhamma  and  that  vvhich  knows  the 
State  is  Dhamma.  It  is  one.  It  is  free. 

This  nature  is  not  bom,  it  does  not  age  nor  sicken.  This  nature  does 
not  die.  This  nature  is  neither  happy  nor  sad,  neither  big  nor  small, 
heavy  nor  light;  neither  short  nor  long,  black  nor  white.  There’s  nothing 
you  can  com parc  it  to.  No  convention  can  reach  it.  This  is  why  we  say 
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Nibbãna  has  no  colour.  All  colours  are  merely  conventions.  The  State 
which  is  beyond  the  world  is  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  conventions. 

So  the  Dhamma  is  that  which  is  beyond  the  world.  It  is  that  which 
each  person  should  see  for  himselí.  It  is  beyond  language.  You  canh 
put  it  into  words,  you  can  only  talk  about  ways  and  means  of  realizing 
it.  The  person  who  has  seen  it  for  himselí  has  hnished  his  vvork. 


Convention  and  Liberation 


The  things  OF  this  world  are  merely  conventions  of  our  own 
making.  Having  established  them  we  get  lost  in  them,  and  reíuse 
to  let  go,  giving  rise  to  clinging  to  personal  views  and  opinions.  This 
clinging  never  ends,  it  is  samsãra,  flowing  endlessly  on.  It  has  no  com- 
pletion.  Now,  if  we  know  conventional  reality  then  we’ll  know  Libera¬ 
tion.  If  we  clearly  know  Liberation,  then  we’ll  know  convention.  This 
is  to  know  the  Dhamma.  Here  there  is  completion. 

Take  people,  for  instance.  In  reality  people  don’t  have  any  names, 
we  are  born  naked  into  the  world.  If  we  have  names,  they  arise  only 
through  convention.  I’ve  contemplated  this  and  seen  that  if  you  don’t 
know  the  truth  of  this  convention  it  can  be  really  harmíul.  It’s  simply 
something  we  use  for  convenience.  Withoi.1t  it  we  couldn’t  communi- 
cate,  there  would  be  nothing  to  say,  no  language. 

I’ve  seen  the  Westerners  when  they  sít  in  meditation  together  in 
the  West.  When  they  get  up  aíter  sitting,  men  and  women  together, 
sometimes  they  go  and  touch  each  other  on  the  head1 2 !  When  I  saw  this 
I  thought,  “Ehh,  if  we  cling  to  convention  it  gives  rise  to  dctìlemcnts 
right  there.  “  If  we  can  let  go  of  convention,  give  up  our  opinions,  we 
are  at  peace. 

Like  the  generals  and  colonels,  men  of  rank  and  position,  who  come 
to  see  me.  When  they  come  they  say,  “Oh,  please  touch  my  head3.”  If 
they  ask  like  this  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  it,  they’re  glad  to  ha  ve 

1  An  intormal  talk  given  in  the  Northeastem  dialect,  from  an  unidentihed  tape 

2To  touch  a  person’s  head  in  Thailand  is  usually  considered  an  insult. 

3It  is  considered  auspicious  in  Thailand  to  have  one's  head  touched  by  a  highly 
esteemed  monk. 
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their  heads  touched.  But  if  you  tapped  their  heads  in  the  middle  of  the 
Street  it’d  be  a  different  story!  This  is  because  of  clinging.  So  I  feel 
that  letting  go  is  really  the  way  to  peace.  Touching  a  head  is  against 
our  customs,  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing.  When  they  agree  to  having  it 
touched  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  it,  just  like  touching  a  cabbage  or  a 
potato. 

Accepting,  giving  up,  letting  go  -  this  is  the  way  of  lightness.  Wher- 
ever  youTe  clinging  there’s  becoming  and  birth  right  there.  There’s 
danger  right  there.  The  Buddha  taught  about  convention  and  he  taught 
to  undo  convention  in  the  right  way,  and  so  reach  Liberation. 

This  is  íreedom,  not  to  cling  to  conventions.  All  things  in  this  world 
have  a  conventional  reality.  Having  established  them  we  should  not  be 
íooled  by  them,  because  getting  lost  in  them  really  leads  to  suffering. 
This  point  concerning  rules  and  conventions  is  of  utmost  importance. 
One  who  can  get  beyond  them  is  beyond  suffering. 

However,  they  are  a  charactcristic  of  our  world.  Take  Mr.  Boon- 
mah,  for  instance;  he  used  to  be  just  one  of  the  crowd  but  now  he’s 
been  appointed  the  District  Commissioner.  It's  just  a  convention  but 
it’s  a  convention  we  should  respect.  It’s  part  of  the  world  of  people.  If 
you  think,  “Oh,  beíore  we  were  íriends,  we  used  to  work  at  the  tailors 
together,”  and  then  you  go  and  pat  him  on  the  head  in  public,  he’ll  get 
angry.  It’s  not  right,  he'11  resent  it.  So  we  should  follow  the  conventions 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  rise  to  resentment.  It’s  useful  to  understand  con- 
vention,  living  in  the  world  is  just  about  this.  Know  the  right  time  and 
place,  know  the  person. 

Why  is  it  wrong  to  go  against  conventions?  It’s  wrong  because  of 
people!  You  should  be  clever,  knovving  both  convention  and  Libera¬ 
tion.  Know  the  right  time  for  each.  If  we  know  how  to  use  rules  and 
conventions  comíbrtably  then  we  arc  skilled. 

But  if  we  try  to  be  ha  ve  according  to  the  higher  level  of  reality  in 
the  wrong  situation,  this  is  wrong.  Where  is  it  wrong?  It's  wrong  with 
people’s  dehlements,  that’s  where!  People  all  have  dehlements.  In  one 
situation  we  behave  one  way,  in  another  situation  we  must  behave  in 
another  way.  We  should  know  the  ins  and  outs  because  we  live  within 
conventions.  Problems  occur  because  people  cling  to  them.  If  we  sup- 
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pose  something  to  be,  then  it  is.  It’s  there  because  we  suppose  it  to  be 
there.  But  if  you  look  closely,  in  the  absolute  sense  these  things  don’t 
really  exist. 

As  I  have  often  said,  before  we  were  laymen  and  now  we  are  monks. 
We  lived  vvithin  the  convention  of  ‘layman’  and  now  we  live  within  the 
convention  of  ‘monk’.  We  are  monks  by  convention,  not  monks  through 
Liberation.  In  the  beginning  we  establish  conventions  like  this,  but  if 
a  person  merely  ordains,  this  doesn’t  mean  he  overcomes  dcíìlcmcnts. 
If  we  take  a  handíul  of  sand  and  agree  to  call  it  salt,  does  this  make  it 
salt?  It  is  salt,  but  only  in  name,  not  in  reality.  You  couldn’t  use  it  to 
cook  with.  It's  only  use  is  vvithin  the  realm  of  that  agreement,  because 
there’s  really  no  salt  there,  only  sand.  It  becomes  salt  only  through  our 
supposing  it  to  be  so. 

This  word  ‘Liberation’  is  itselí  just  a  convention,  but  it  reíers  to 
that  beyond  conventions.  Having  achieved  írccdom.  having  reached 
Liberation,  we  still  have  to  use  convention  in  order  to  reíer  to  it  as 
Liberation.  If  we  didn’t  have  convention  we  couldn’t  communicate,  so 
it  does  have  its  use. 

For  example,  people  have  dilĩcrcnt  names,  but  they  are  all  people 
just  the  same.  If  we  didn’t  have  names  to  diíTcrcntiatc  between  them, 
and  we  wanted  to  call  out  to  somebody  standing  in  a  crowd,  saying. 
“Hey,  Person!  Person!”,  that  would  be  useless.  You  couldn’t  say  who 
would  answer  you  because  they’re  all  ‘person’.  But  if  you  called,  “Hey, 
John!,”  then  John  would  come,  the  others  wouldn’t  answer.  Names 
fulfìll  just  this  need.  Through  them  we  can  communicate,  they  provide 
the  basis  for  social  behaviour. 

So  you  should  know  both  convention  and  liberation.  Conventions 
have  a  use,  but  in  reality  there  really  isn’t  anything  there.  Even  people 
arc  non-existent.  They  are  merely  groups  of  elements,  born  of  causal 
conditions,  grovving  dependent  on  conditions,  existing  for  a  while,  then 
disappearing  in  the  natural  way.  No-one  can  oppose  or  control  it.  But 
vvithout  conventions  we  would  ha  ve  nothing  to  say,  we’d  have  no  names, 
no  practice,  no  work.  Rules  and  conventions  are  established  to  give  us 
a  language,  to  make  things  convenient,  and  that’s  all. 

Take  money,  for  example.  In  olden  times  there  weren’t  any  coins  or 
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notes,  they  had  no  value.  People  used  to  barter  goods,  but  those  things 
were  difficult  to  keep,  so  they  created  money,  using  coins  and  notes. 
Perhaps  in  the  íuture  we’ll  have  a  new  king  decree  that  we  don’t  have 
to  use  paper  money,  we  should  use  wax,  melting  it  down  and  pressing 
it  into  lumps.  We  say  this  is  money  and  use  it  throughout  the  country. 
Let  alone  wax,  they  might  even  decide  to  make  chicken  dung  the  local 
currency  -  all  the  other  things  can’t  be  money,  just  chicken  dung!  Then 
people  would  fight  and  kill  each  other  over  chicken  dung ! 

This  is  the  way  it  is.  You  could  use  many  examples  to  illustrate 
convention.  What  we  use  for  money  is  simply  a  convention  that  we 
have  set  up,  it  has  its  use  within  that  convention.  Having  decreed  it  to 
be  money,  it  becomes  money.  But  in  reality,  what  is  money?  Nobody 
can  say.  When  there  is  a  popular  agreement  about  something,  then  a 
convention  comes  about  to  íulíìll  the  need.  The  world  is  just  this. 

This  is  convention,  but  to  get  ordinary  people  to  understand  Liber¬ 
ation  is  really  difficult.  Our  money,  our  house,  our  family,  our  children 
and  relatives  are  simply  conventions  that  we  have  invented,  but  really, 
seen  in  the  light  of  Dhamma,  they  don’t  belong  to  us.  Maybe  if  we  hear 
this  we  don’t  feel  so  good,  but  reality  is  like  that.  These  things  have 
value  only  through  the  established  conventions.  If  we  establish  that  it 
doesn’t  have  value,  then  it  doesn’t  have  value.  If  we  establish  that  it  has 
value,  then  it  has  value.  This  is  the  way  it  is,  we  bring  convention  into 
the  world  to  fulfill  a  need. 

Even  this  body  is  not  really  ours,  we  just  suppose  it  to  be  so.  It’s 
truly  just  an  assumption  on  our  part.  If  you  try  to  find  a  real,  substantial 
self  within  it,  you  can’t.  There  arc  merely  elements  which  arc  born, 
continue  for  a  while  and  then  die.  Everything  is  like  this.  There’s  no 
real,  true  substance  to  it,  but  it’s  proper  that  we  use  it.  It’s  like  a  cup. 
At  some  time  that  cup  must  break,  but  while  it’s  there  you  should  use 
it  and  look  aíter  it  well.  It’s  a  tool  for  your  use.  If  it  breaks  there  is 
trouble,  so  even  though  it  must  break,  you  should  try  your  utmost  to 
preserve  it. 

And  so  we  have  the  four  supports1  which  the  Buddha  taught  again 
and  again  to  contemplate.  They  are  the  supports  on  which  a  monk 

1  The  four  supports  -  robes,  alms-food,  lodgings  and  medicines 
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depends  to  continue  his  practice.  As  long  as  you  live  you  must  depend 
on  them,  but  you  should  understand  them.  Don’t  cling  to  them,  giving 
rise  to  craving  in  your  mind. 

Convention  and  liberation  arc  related  like  this  continually.  Even 
though  we  use  convention,  don’t  place  your  trust  in  it  as  being  the  truth. 
If  you  cling  to  it,  suffering  will  arise.  The  case  of  right  and  wrong  is  a 
good  example.  Some  people  see  wrong  as  being  right  and  right  as  being 
wrong,  but  in  the  end  who  really  knows  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong? 
We  don’t  know.  Different  people  establish  different  conventions  about 
what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong,  but  the  Buddha  took  suffering  as  his 
guide-line.  If  you  want  to  arguc  about  it  there’s  no  end  to  it.  One  says 
“right,”  another  says  “wrong”.  One  says  “wrong,”  another  says  “right.” 
In  truth  we  don’t  really  know  right  and  wrong  at  all.  But  at  a  useíul, 
practical  level,  we  can  say  that  right  is  not  to  harm  oneselí  and  not  to 
harm  others.  This  way  íulíìlls  a  constructive  purpose  for  us. 

So,  aíter  all,  both  rules  and  conventions  and  liberation  are  simply 
dhammas.  One  is  higher  than  the  other,  but  they  go  hand  in  hand.  There 
is  no  way  that  we  can  guarantee  that  anything  is  dehnitely  like  this  or 
like  that,  so  the  Buddha  said  to  just  leave  it  be.  Leave  it  be  as  uncertain. 
However  much  you  like  it  or  dislike  it,  you  should  understand  it  as 
uncertain. 

Regardless  of  time  and  place,  the  whole  practice  of  Dhamma  comes 
to  completion  at  the  place  where  there  is  nothing.  It’s  the  place  of 
surrcndcr,  of  emptiness,  of  laying  down  the  burden.  This  is  the  íìnish. 
It’s  not  like  the  person  who  says,  “Why  is  the  flag  íluttcring  in  the  wind? 
I  say  it’s  because  of  the  wind.”  Another  person  says  it’s  because  of  the 
flag.  The  other  retorts  that  it's  because  of  the  wind.  There’s  no  end  to 
this!  The  same  as  the  old  riddle,  ‘AVhich  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg?”  There’s  no  way  to  reach  a  conclusion,  this  is  just  nature. 

All  these  things  we  say  are  merely  conventions,  we  establish  them 
ourselves.  If  you  know  these  things  with  wisdom  then  you'll  know 
impermanence,  suííering  and  not-self.  This  is  the  Outlook  which  leads 
to  enlightenment. 

You  know,  training  and  teaching  people  with  varying  levels  of  un- 
derstanding  is  really  dilíìcult.  Some  people  have  certain  ideas,  you  tell 
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them  something  and  they  don’t  believe  you.  You  tell  them  the  truth  and 
they  say  it’s  not  true.  “I’m  right,  youTe  wrong...”  There’s  no  end  to 
this. 

If  you  don’t  let  go  there  will  be  suffering.  I’ve  told  you  before  about 
the  four  men  who  go  into  the  íorest.  They  hear  a  chicken  crovving, 
“Kak-ka-dehhhh!”  One  of  them  wonders,  “Is  that  a  rooster  or  a  hen?” 
Three  of  them  say  together,  “It’s  a  hen,”  but  the  other  doesn’t  agree, 
he  insists  it’s  a  rooster.  “How  could  a  hen  crow  like  that?”  he  asks. 
They  retort,  “Well,  it  has  a  mouth,  hasn’t  it?”  They  arguc  and  argue 
till  the  tcars  fall,  really  getting  upset  over  it,  but  in  the  end  they’re  all 
wrong.  Whether  you  say  a  hen  or  a  rooster,  they’re  only  names.  We 
establish  these  conventions,  saying  a  rooster  is  like  this,  a  hen  is  like 
that;  a  rooster  cries  like  this,  a  hen  cries  like  that...  and  this  is  how  we 
get  stuck  in  the  world!  Remember  this!  Actually,  if  you  just  say  that 
really  there’s  no  hen  and  no  rooster,  then  that’s  the  end  of  it. 

In  the  íìeld  of  conventional  reality  one  side  is  right  and  the  other 
side  it  wrong,  but  there  will  never  be  complete  agreement.  Arguing  till 
the  tears  fall  has  no  use. 

The  Buddha  taught  not  to  cling.  How  do  we  practise  non-clinging? 
We  practise  simply  by  giving  up  clinging,  but  this  non-clinging  is  very 
dilíìcult  to  understand.  It  takes  keen  wisdom  to  investigate  and  pene- 
trate  this,  to  really  achieve  non-clinging. 

When  you  think  about  it,  whether  people  are  happy  or  sad,  content 
or  discontent,  doesn’t  depend  on  their  having  little  or  having  much  - 
it  depends  on  vvisdom.  All  distress  can  be  transccndcd  only  through 
wisdom,  through  seeing  the  truth  of  things. 

So  the  Buddha  exhorted  us  to  investigate,  to  contemplate.  This 
‘contemplation’  means  simply  to  try  to  solve  these  problems  correctly. 
This  is  our  practice.  Like  birth,  old  age,  sickness  and  death  -  they  arc 
the  most  natural  and  common  of  occuiTences.  The  Buddha  taught  to 
contemplate  birth,  old  age,  sickness  and  death,  but  some  people  don’t 
understand  this.  “What  is  there  to  contemplate?”  they  say.  TheyTe 
bom  but  they  don’t  know  birth,  they  will  die  but  they  don’t  know  death. 

A  person  who  investigates  these  things  repeatedly  will  see.  Having 
seen  he  will  gradually  solve  his  problems.  Even  if  he  still  has  clinging. 
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if  he  has  vvisdom  and  sees  that  old  age,  sickness  and  death  are  the  way  of 
nature,  then  he  will  be  able  to  relieve  suffering.  We  study  the  Dhamma 
simply  for  this  -  to  cure  suffering. 

There  isn’t  really  much  as  the  basis  of  Buddhism,  there’s  just  the 
birth  and  death  of  suffering,  and  this  the  Buddha  called  the  truth.  Birth 
is  suffering,  old  age  is  suffering,  sickness  is  suffering  and  death  is  suf- 
íering.  People  don’t  see  this  suffering  as  the  truth.  If  we  know  truth, 
then  we  know  suffering. 

This  pride  in  personal  opinions,  these  arguments,  they  have  no  end. 
In  order  to  put  our  minds  at  rest,  to  find  peace,  we  should  contemplate 
our  past,  the  present,  and  the  things  which  arc  in  store  for  us.  Like  birth, 
old  age,  sickness  and  death.  What  can  we  do  to  avoid  being  plagued 
by  these  things?  Even  though  we  may  still  have  a  little  woưy,  if  we 
investigate  till  we  know  according  to  the  truth,  all  sulTcring  will  abate, 
because  we  will  no  longer  cling  to  them. 


No  Abiding 


WE  HEAR  SOME  PARTS  OF  THE  TEACHINGS  and  can’t  really  un- 
derstand  them.  We  think  they  shouldn’t  be  the  way  they  are, 
so  we  don’t  follow  them,  but  really  there  is  a  reason  to  all  the  teach- 
ings.  Maybe  it  seems  that  things  shouldn’t  be  that  way,  but  they  are. 
At  íìrst  I  didn’t  even  believe  in  sitting  meditation.  I  couldn’t  see  what 
use  it  would  be  to  just  sít  with  your  eyes  closed.  And  walking  med- 
itation...walk  from  this  tree  to  that  tree,  turn  around  and  walk  back 
again...  “Why  bother?”  I  thought,  “What’s  the  use  of  all  that  walk- 
ing?”  I  thought  like  that,  but  actually  vvalking  and  sitting  meditation 
are  of  great  use. 

Some  people’s  tendencies  cause  them  to  preíer  walking  meditation, 
others  preíer  sitting,  but  you  can’t  do  without  either  of  them.  In  the 
scriptures  they  talk  about  the  four  postures:  standing,  walking,  sitting 
and  lying.  We  live  with  these  four  postures.  We  may  preíer  one  to  the 
other,  but  we  must  use  all  four. 

They  say  to  make  these  four  postures  even,  to  make  the  practice 
even  in  all  postures.  At  íìrst  I  couldn’t  íìgure  out  what  this  meant,  to 
make  them  even.  Maybe  it  means  we  sleep  for  two  hours,  then  stand 
for  two  hours,  then  walk  for  two  hours  ...  maybe  that’s  it  ?  I  tried  it 
-  couldn’t  do  it,  it  was  impossible!  That’s  not  what  it  meant  to  make 
the  postures  even.  ‘Making  the  postures  even’  reíers  to  the  mind,  to 
our  avvareness.  That  is,  to  give  rise  to  wisdom  in  the  mind,  to  illu- 
mine  the  mind.  This  wisdom  of  ours  must  be  present  in  all  postures; 

1 A  talk  given  to  the  monks,  novices  and  lay  people  of  Wat  Pah  Nanachat  on  a  visit 
to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  during  the  rains  of  1980 
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we  must  know,  or  understand,  constantly.  Standing,  vvalking,  sitting  or 
lying,  we  know  all  mental  States  as  impermanent,  unsatisíactory  and 
not-self.  Making  the  postures  even  in  this  way  can  be  done,  it  is  possi- 
ble.  Whether  like  or  dislike  arc  present  in  the  mind,  we  don’t  íorget  our 
practice,  we  arc  aware. 

If  we  just  focus  our  attention  on  the  mind  constantly  then  we  have 
the  gist  of  the  practice.  Whether  we  experience  mental  States  which  the 
world  knows  as  good  or  bad  we  don’t  íorget  ourselves,  we  don’t  get 
lost  in  good  or  bad.  We  just  go  straight.  Making  the  postures  constant 
in  this  way  is  possible. 

If  we  have  constancy  in  our  practice,  when  we  are  praised,  then  it’s 
simply  praise;  if  we  arc  blamed,  it’s  just  blame.  We  don’t  get  high  or 
low  over  it,  we  stay  right  here.  Why?  Because  we  see  the  danger  in 
all  those  things,  we  see  their  results.  We  are  constantly  aware  of  the 
danger  in  both  praise  and  blame.  Normally,  if  we  have  a  good  mood 
the  mind  is  good  also,  we  see  them  as  the  same  thing;  if  we  have  a  bad 
mood  the  mind  goes  bad  as  well,  we  don’t  like  it.  This  is  the  way  it  is, 
this  is  uneven  practice. 

If  we  have  constancy  just  to  the  extent  of  knovving  our  moods,  and 
knowing  we’re  clinging  to  them,  this  is  better  already.  That  is,  we  have 
avvareness,  we  know  what’s  going  on,  but  we  still  canh  let  go.  We  see 
ourselves  clinging  to  good  and  bad,  and  we  know  it.  We  cling  to  good 
and  knovv  it’s  still  not  right  practice,  but  we  still  canh  let  go.  This  is 
50%  or  70%  of  the  practice  already.  There  still  isnh  release  but  we 
know  that  if  we  could  let  go  that  would  be  the  way  to  peace.  We  keep 
seeing  the  equally  harmíul  consequences  of  all  our  likes  and  dislikes, 
of  praise  and  blame,  continuously.  Whatever  the  conditions  may  be,  the 
mind  is  constant  in  this  way. 

But  for  worldly  people,  if  they  get  blamed  or  criticized  they  get 
really  upset.  If  they  get  praised  it  cheers  them  up,  they  say  it’s  good  and 
get  really  happy  over  it.  If  we  know  the  truth  of  our  various  moods,  if 
we  know  the  consequences  of  clinging  to  praise  and  blame,  the  danger 
of  clinging  to  anything  at  all,  we  will  become  sensitive  to  our  moods. 
We  will  know  that  clinging  to  them  really  causes  suffering.  We  see  this 
suffering,  and  we  see  our  very  clinging  as  the  cause  of  that  suffering. 
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We  begin  to  see  the  consequences  of  grabbing  and  clinging  to  good  and 
bad,  because  we’ve  grasped  them  and  seen  the  result  beíore  -  no  real 
happiness.  So  now  we  look  for  the  way  to  let  go. 

Where  is  this  ‘way  to  let  go’?  In  Buddhism  we  say  “Don’t  cling  to 
anything.”  We  never  stop  hearing  about  this  “don’t  cling  to  anything!” 
This  means  to  hold,  but  not  to  cling.  Like  this  ílashlight.  We  think, 
“What  is  this?”  So  we  pick  it  up,  “Oh,  it’s  a  Hashlight,”  then  we  put  it 
down  again.  We  hold  things  in  this  way. 

If  we  didn’t  hold  anything  at  all,  what  could  we  do  ?  We  couldn’t 
walk  meditation  or  do  anything,  so  we  must  hold  things  íìrst.  It’s  want- 
ing,  yes,  that’s  true,  but  later  on  it  leads  to  pãramĩ  (virtue  or  períection). 
Like  wanting  to  come  here,  for  instance...  Venerable  lagaro1  came  to 
Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  He  had  to  want  to  come  tìrst.  If  he  hadn’t  felt 
that  he  wanted  to  come  he  wouldn’t  have  come.  For  anybody  it’s  the 
same,  they  come  here  because  of  wanting.  But  when  wanting  arises 
don’t  cling  to  it!  So  you  come,  and  then  you  go  back...What  is  this? 
We  pick  it  up,  look  at  it  and  see,  “Oh,  it’s  a  Hashlight,”  then  we  put 
it  down.  This  is  called  holding  but  not  clinging,  we  let  go.  We  know 
and  then  we  let  go.  To  put  it  simply  we  say  just  this,  “Know,  then  let 
go.”  Keep  looking  and  letting  go.  “This,  they  say  is  good;  this  they  say 
is  not  good”...  know,  and  then  let  go.  Good  and  bad,  we  know  it  all, 
but  we  let  it  go.  We  don’t  íoolishly  cling  to  things,  but  we  ‘hold’  them 
with  wisdom  Practising  in  this  ‘posture’  can  be  constant.  You  must  be 
constant  like  this.  Make  the  mind  know  in  this  way,  let  wisdom  arise. 
When  the  mind  has  wisdom,  what  else  is  there  to  look  for? 

We  should  rcílcct  on  what  we  are  doing  here.  For  what  reason  are 
we  living  here,  what  are  we  working  for?  In  the  world  they  work  for 
this  or  that  reward,  but  the  monks  teach  something  a  little  deeper  than 
that.  Whatever  we  do,  we  ask  for  no  return.  We  work  for  no  reward. 
Worldly  people  work  because  they  want  this  or  that,  because  they  want 
some  gain  or  other,  but  the  Buddha  taught  to  work  just  in  order  to  work, 
we  don’t  ask  for  anything  beyond  that. 

If  you  do  something  just  to  get  some  return  it’11  cause  suữering. 

1  Venerable  Jagaro:  the  Australian,  second  abbot  of  Wat  Pah  Nanachat  at  that  time, 
who  brought  his  party  of  monks  and  lay  people  to  see  Ajahn  Chah 
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Try  it  out  for  yourselí!  You  want  to  make  your  mind  peaceíul  so  you 
sít  down  and  try  to  make  it  peaceful  -  you'll  suffer!  Try  it.  Our  way  is 
more  rcíìncd.  We  do,  and  then  let  go;  do,  and  then  let  go. 

Look  at  the  Brahmin  who  makes  a  sacrihce:  he  has  some  desire 
in  mind,  so  he  makes  a  sacrihce.  Those  actions  of  his  won’t  help  him 
transcend  suffering  because  he's  acting  on  desire.  In  the  beginning  we 
practise  with  some  desứe  in  mind;  we  practise  on  and  on,  but  we  don’t 
attain  our  desire.  So  we  practise  until  we  reach  a  point  where  we’re 
practising  for  no  return,  we’re  practising  in  order  to  let  go. 

This  is  something  we  must  see  for  ourselves,  it’s  very  deep.  Maybe 
we  practise  because  we  want  to  go  to  Nibbãna  -  right  there,  you  won’t 
get  to  Nibbãna!  It’s  natural  to  want  peace,  but  it's  not  really  correct. 
We  must  practise  without  wanting  anything  at  all.  If  we  don’t  want 
anything  at  all,  vvhat  will  we  get?  We  don’t  get  anything!  Whatever 
you  get  is  a  cause  for  suữering,  so  we  practise  not  getting  anything. 

Just  this  is  called  ‘making  the  mind  empty’.  It’s  empty  but  there 
is  still  doing.  This  emptiness  is  something  people  don’t  usually  un- 
derstand,  only  those  who  reach  it  see  the  real  value  of  it.  It’s  not  the 
emptiness  of  not  having  anything,  it’s  emptiness  within  the  things  that 
are  here.  Like  this  ílashlight:  we  should  see  this  llashlight  as  empty;  be- 
cause  of  the  ílashlight  there  is  emptiness.  It’s  not  the  emptiness  where 
we  can’t  see  anything,  it's  not  like  that.  People  who  understand  like 
that  have  got  it  all  wrong.  You  must  understand  emptiness  within  the 
things  that  arc  here. 

Those  who  arc  still  practising  because  of  some  gaining  idea  arc 
like  the  Brahmin  making  a  sacriíìce  just  to  íulhll  some  wish.  Like  the 
people  who  come  to  see  me  to  be  sprinkled  with  ‘holy  water’.  When  I 
ask  them,  “Why  do  you  vvant  this  holy  water?”  they  say,  “We  want  to 
live  happily  and  comíbrtably  and  not  get  sick.”  There!  They’ll  never 
transcend  suííering  that  way. 

The  worldly  way  is  to  do  things  for  a  reason,  to  get  some  return,  but 
in  Buddhism  we  do  things  without  any  gaining  idea.  The  world  has  to 
understand  things  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  but  the  Buddha  teaches 
us  to  go  above  and  beyond  cause  and  effect.  His  wisdom  was  to  go 
above  cause,  beyond  effect;  to  go  above  birth  and  beyond  death;  to  go 
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above  happiness  and  beyond  suííering. 

Think  about  it...there’s  nowhere  to  stay.  We  people  live  in  a  ‘home’. 
To  leave  home  and  go  where  there  is  no  home...  we  don’t  know  how  to 
do  it,  because  we’ve  always  lived  with  becoming,  with  clinging.  If  we 
can’t  cling  we  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

So  most  people  don’t  want  to  go  to  Nibbãna,  there’s  nothing  there; 
nothing  at  all.  Look  at  the  roof  and  the  floor  here.  The  upper  extreme  is 
the  roof,  that’s  an  ‘abiding’.  The  lower  extreme  is  the  floor,  and  that’s 
another  ‘abiding’.  But  in  the  empty  space  betvveen  the  floor  and  the 
roof  there’s  nowhere  to  stand.  One  could  stand  on  the  roof,  or  stand  on 
the  floor,  but  not  on  that  empty  space.  Where  there  is  no  abiding,  that’s 
where  there’s  emptiness,  and  Nibbãna  is  this  emptiness. 

People  hear  this  and  they  back  up  a  bít,  they  don’t  want  to  go. 
They’re  aíraid  they  won’t  see  their  children  or  relatives.  This  is  why, 
when  we  bless  the  lay  people,  we  say  “May  you  have  long  life,  beauty, 
happiness  and  strength.”  This  makes  themreally  happy,  “sãdhu!1”  they 
all  say.  They  like  these  things.  If  you  start  talking  about  emptiness  they 
don’t  want  it,  they’re  attached  to  abiding. 

But  have  you  ever  seen  a  very  old  person  with  a  beautiíul  com- 
plexion?  Have  you  ever  seen  an  old  person  with  a  lot  of  strcngth,  or  a 
lot  of  happiness?  ...No...But  we  say,  “Long  life,  beauty,  happiness  and 
strength”  and  they’re  all  really  pleased,  every  single  one  says  “sãdhu!” 
This  is  like  the  Brahmin  who  makes  oblations  to  achieve  some  wish. 

In  our  practice  we  don’t  ‘make  oblations’ ,  we  don’t  practise  in  order 
to  get  some  return.  We  don’t  want  anything.  If  we  still  want  something 
then  there  is  still  something  there.  Just  make  the  mind  peaceíul  and 
have  done  with  it.  But  if  I  talk  like  this  you  may  not  be  very  comíort- 
able,  because  you  want  to  be  ‘born’  again. 

All  you  lay  practisers  should  get  close  to  the  monks  and  see  their 
practice.  To  be  close  to  the  monks  means  to  be  close  to  the  Buddha,  to 
be  close  to  his  Dhamma.  The  Buddha  said,  “Ananda,  practise  a  lot,  de- 
velop  your  practice!  Whoever  sees  the  Dhamma  sees  me,  and  vvhoever 
sees  me  sees  the  Dhanima.” 

1  Sădhu  is  the  traditional  Pãli  word  used  to  acknovvlege  a  blessing,  Dhamma  teach- 
ing,  etc.  meaning  “It  is  welĩ’ 
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Where  is  the  Buddha?  We  may  think  the  Buddha  has  been  and 
gone,  but  the  Buddha  is  the  Dhamma,  the  Truth.  Some  people  like 
to  say,  “Oh,  if  I  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha  I  would  go  to 
Nibbãna.”  Here,  stupid  people  talk  like  this.  The  Buddha  is  still  here. 
The  Buddha  is  truth.  Regardless  of  whoever  is  bom  or  dies,  the  truth  is 
still  here.  The  truth  never  departs  from  the  world,  it’s  there  all  the  time. 
Whether  a  Buddha  is  bom  or  not,  whether  someone  knows  it  or  not,  the 
truth  is  still  there. 

So  we  should  get  close  to  the  Buddha,  we  should  come  within  and 
hnd  the  Dhamma.  When  we  reach  the  Dhamma  we  will  reach  the  Bud- 
dha;  seeing  the  Dhamma  we  will  see  the  Buddha,  and  all  doubts  will 
dissolve. 

To  give  a  comparison,  it’s  like  teacher  Choo.  At  hrst  he  wasn’t  a 
teacher,  he  was  just  Mr.  Choo.  When  he  studied  and  passed  the  neces- 
sary  grades  he  became  a  teacher,  and  became  knovvn  as  teacher  Choo. 
How  did  he  become  a  teacher?  Through  studying  the  required  subjects, 
thus  allowing  Mr.  Choo  to  become  teacher  Choo.  When  teacher  Choo 
dies,  the  study  to  become  a  teacher  still  remains,  and  vvhoever  studies  it 
will  become  a  teacher.  That  course  of  study  to  become  a  teacher  doesn’t 
disappcar  anywhere,  just  like  the  Truth,  the  knovving  of  which  enabled 
the  Buddha  to  become  the  Buddha. 

So  the  Buddha  is  still  here.  Whoever  practises  and  sees  the  Dhamma 
sees  the  Buddha.  These  days  people  have  got  it  all  wrong,  they  don’t 
know  vvhere  the  Buddha  is.  They  say,  “If  I  was  bom  in  the  time  of 
the  Buddha  I  would  have  become  a  disciple  of  his  and  become  enlight- 
ened.”  That’s  just  íoolishness. 

Don’t  go  thinking  that  at  the  end  of  the  rains  retreat  youTl  disrobe. 
Don’t  think  like  that!  In  an  instant  an  evil  thought  can  arise  in  the  mind, 
you  could  kill  somebody.  In  the  same  way,  it  only  takes  a  split-second 
for  good  to  Hash  into  the  mind,  and  youre  there  already. 

And  don’t  think  that  you  have  to  ordain  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to 
meditate.  Where  the  right  practice  lies  is  in  the  instant  we  make  kamma. 
In  a  flash  an  evil  thought  arises  ...beíore  you  knovv  it  you’ve  committed 
some  heavy  kamma.  And  in  the  same  way,  all  the  disciples  of  the  Bud- 
dha  practised  for  a  long  time,  but  the  time  they  attained  enlightenment 
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was  merely  one  thought  moment. 

So  don’t  be  heedless,  even  in  minor  things.  Try  hard,  try  to  get  close 
to  the  monks,  contemplate  things  and  then  you’ll  know  about  monks. 
Well,  that's  enough,  huh?  It  must  be  getting  late  now,  some  people  are 
getting  sleepy.  The  Buddha  said  not  to  teach  Dhamma  to  sleepy  people. 


Rỉght  View  -  the  Place  of 
Coolness 


The  practice  of  Dhamma  goes  against  our  habits,  the  truth  goes 
against  our  desires,  so  there  is  dilììculty  in  the  practice.  Some 
things  which  we  understand  as  wrong  may  be  right,  while  the  things 
we  take  to  be  right  may  be  wrong.  Why  is  this?  Because  our  minds 
are  in  darkness,  we  don’t  clearly  see  the  Truth.  We  don’t  really  know 
anything  and  so  are  íooled  by  people’s  lies.  They  point  out  what  is  right 
as  being  wrong  and  we  believe  it;  that  which  is  wrong,  they  say  is  right, 
and  we  believe  that.  This  is  because  we  are  not  yet  our  own  masters. 
Our  moods  lie  to  us  constantly.  We  shouldn't  take  this  mind  and  its 
opinions  as  our  guide,  because  it  doesn’t  know  the  truth. 

Some  people  don’t  want  to  listen  to  others  at  all,  but  this  is  not 
the  way  of  a  man  of  wisdom.  A  wise  man  listens  to  everything.  One 
who  listens  to  Dhamma  must  listen  just  the  same,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  and  not  blindly  believe  or  disbelieve.  He  must  stay  at  the  half-way 
mark,  the  middle  point,  and  not  be  heedless.  He  just  listens  and  then 
contemplates,  giving  rise  to  the  right  results  accordingly. 

A  wise  man  should  contemplate  and  see  the  cause  and  effect  for 
himselí  beíore  he  believes  what  he  hears.  Even  if  the  teacher  speaks 
the  truth,  don’t  just  believe  it,  because  you  don’t  yet  know  the  truth  of 
it  for  yourselí. 

It’s  the  same  for  all  of  us,  including  myselí.  I’ve  practised  before 

*Given  to  the  assembly  of  monks  and  novices  at  Wat  Pah  Nanachat,  during  the 
rains  retreat,  1978 
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you,  I've  seen  many  lies  beíore.  For  instance,  “This  practice  is  really 
difficult,  really  hard.”  Why  is  the  practice  difficult?  It’s  just  because  we 
think  wrongly,  we  have  wrong  view. 

Previously  I  lived  together  with  other  monks,  but  I  didn’t  feel  right. 
I  ran  away  to  the  íorests  and  mountains,  ílccing  the  crowd,  the  monks 
and  novices.  I  thought  that  they  weren’t  like  me,  they  didn’t  practise  as 
hard  as  I  did.  They  were  sloppy.  That  person  was  like  this,  this  person 
was  like  that.  This  was  something  that  really  put  me  in  turmoil,  it  was 
the  cause  for  my  continually  running  away.  But  whether  I  lived  alone 
or  with  others,  I  still  had  no  peace.  On  my  own  I  wasn’t  content,  in  a 
large  group  I  wasn’t  content.  I  thought  this  discontent  was  due  to  my 
companions,  due  to  my  moods,  due  to  my  living  place,  the  food,  the 
weather,  due  to  this  and  that.  I  was  constantly  searching  for  something 
to  suit  my  mind. 

As  a  dhutanga1  monk,  I  went  travelling,  but  things  still  weren’t 
right.  So  I  contemplated,  “What  can  I  do  to  make  things  right?  What 
can  I  do?”  Living  with  a  lot  of  people  I  was  dissatished,  with  few  people 
I  was  dissatisíìed.  For  what  reason?  I  just  couldn’t  see  it.  Why  was  I 
dissatished?  Because  I  had  wrong  view,  just  that;  because  I  still  clung  to 
the  wrong  Dhamma.  Wherever  I  went  I  was  discontent,  thinking,  “Here 
is  no  good,  there  is  no  good...”  on  and  on  like  that.  I  blamed  others. 
I  blamed  the  weather,  heat  and  cold,  I  blamed  everything!  Just  like  a 
mad  dog.  It  bites  vvhatever  it  meets,  because  it’s  mad.  When  the  mind  is 
like  this  our  practice  is  never  settled.  Today  we  feel  good,  tomorrow  no 
good.  It's  like  that  all  the  time.  We  don’t  attain  contentment  or  peace. 

The  Buddha  once  saw  a  jackal,  a  wild  dog,  run  out  of  the  íorest 
where  he  was  staying.  It  stood  still  for  a  while,  then  it  ran  into  the 
underbrush,  and  then  out  again.  Then  it  ran  into  a  tree  hollow,  then  out 
again.  Then  it  went  into  a  cave,  only  to  run  out  again.  One  minute  it 
stood,  the  next  it  ran,  then  it  lay  down,  then  it  jumped  up.  That  jackal 
had  mange.  When  it  stood  the  mange  would  eat  into  its  skin,  so  it  would 

1  Dhutaiiga,  properly  means  ‘ascetic’.  A  dhutanga  monk  is  one  who  keeps  some 
of  the  thirteen  ascetic  practices  allowed  by  the  Buddha.  Dhutaúga  monks  traditionally 
spend  time  travelling  (oíten  on  foot)  in  search  of  quiet  places  for  meditation,  other 
teachers,  or  simply  as  a  practice  in  itselí. 
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run.  Running  it  was  still  uncomíbrtable,  so  it  would  stop.  Standing  was 
still  uncomíbrtable,  so  it  would  lie  down.  Then  it  would  jump  up  again, 
running  into  the  underbrush,  the  tree  hollow,  never  staying  still. 

The  Buddha  said,  “Monks,  did  you  see  that  jackal  this  aítemoon? 
Standing  it  suffered,  running  it  suffered,  sitting  it  suffered,  lying  down 
it  suffered.  In  the  underbrush,  a  tree  hollow  or  a  cave,  it  suííered.  It 
blamed  standing  for  its  discomíbrt,  it  blamed  sitting,  it  blamed  running 
and  lying  down;  it  blamed  the  tree,  the  underbrush  and  the  cave.  In  fact 
the  problem  was  with  none  of  those  things.  That  jackal  had  mange.  The 
problem  was  with  the  mange.” 

We  monks  are  just  the  same  as  that  jackal.  Our  discontent  is  due 
to  wrong  view.  Because  we  don’t  exercise  sense  restraint  we  blame 
our  suíTcring  on  externals.  Whether  we  live  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  in 
America  or  in  London  we  aren’t  satistìed.  Going  to  live  at  Bung  Wai  or 
any  of  the  other  branch  monasteries  we’re  still  not  satisíìcd.  Why  not? 
Because  we  still  have  wrong  view  within  us.  Wherever  we  go  we  arciTt 
content. 

But  just  as  that  dog,  if  the  mange  is  cured,  is  content  wherever  it 
goes,  so  it  is  for  us.  I  reíìect  on  this  oíten,  and  I  teach  you  this  oíten, 
because  it’s  very  important.  If  we  know  the  truth  of  our  various  moods 
we  arrive  at  contentment.  Whether  it’s  hot  or  cold  we  arc  satisíìed,  with 
many  people  or  with  few  people  we  arc  satistĩed.  Contentment  doesn’t 
depend  on  how  many  people  we  arc  with,  it  comes  only  from  right  view. 
If  we  have  right  view  then  vvherever  we  stay  we  arc  content. 

But  most  of  us  have  wrong  view.  It’s  just  like  a  maggot  -  a  maggot’s 
living  place  is  hlthy,  its  food  is  filthy...but  they  suit  the  maggot.  If  you 
take  a  stick  and  brush  it  away  from  its  lump  of  dung,  it'11  struggle  to 
crawl  back  in.  It’s  the  same  when  the  Ajahn  teaches  us  to  see  rightly. 
We  resist,  it  makes  us  feel  uneasy.  We  run  back  to  our  Tump  of  dung’ 
because  that’s  where  we  feel  at  home.  We’re  all  like  this.  If  we  don’t  see 
the  harmíul  consequences  of  all  our  wrong  views  then  we  can’t  leave 
them,  the  practice  is  diítĩcult.  So  we  should  listen.  There’s  nothing  else 
to  the  practice. 

If  we  have  right  view  wherever  we  go  we  arc  content.  I  have  prac- 
tised  and  seen  this  already.  These  days  there  arc  many  monks,  novices 
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and  lay  people  Corning  to  see  me.  If  I  still  didn’t  know,  if  I  still  had 
wrong  view,  I'd  be  dead  by  now!  The  right  abiding  place  for  monks, 
the  place  of  coolness,  is  just  right  view  itsclí'.  We  shouldn’t  look  for 
anything  else. 

So  even  though  you  may  be  unhappy  it  doesn’t  matter,  that  unhappi- 
ness  is  uncertain.  Is  that  unhappiness  your  ‘self?  Is  there  any  substance 
to  it?  Is  it  real?  I  don’t  see  it  as  being  real  at  all.  Unhappiness  is 
merely  a  flash  of  íeeling  which  appcars  and  then  is  gone.  Happiness 
is  the  same.  Is  there  a  consistency  to  happiness?  Is  it  truly  an  entity? 
It’s  simply  a  íeeling  that  llashcs  suddenly  and  is  gone.  There!  It’s  bom 
and  then  it  dies.  Love  just  ílashes  up  for  a  moment  and  then  disappcars. 
Where  is  the  consistency  in  love,  or  hate,  or  resentment?  In  truth  there 
is  no  substantial  entity  there,  they  are  merely  impressions  which  fl arc 
up  in  the  mind  and  then  die.  They  deceive  us  constantly,  we  íìnd  no 
certainty  anywhere.  Just  as  the  Buddha  said,  when  unhappiness  arises 
it  stays  for  a  while,  then  disappcars.  When  unhappiness  disappcars, 
happiness  arises  and  lingers  for  a  while  and  then  dies.  When  happiness 
disappears,  unhappiness  arises  again...on  and  on  like  this. 

In  the  end  we  can  say  only  this  -  apart  from  the  birth,  the  life  and 
the  death  of  suíícring,  there  is  nothing.  There  is  just  this.  But  we  who 
are  ignorant  run  and  grab  it  constantly.  We  never  see  the  truth  of  it, 
that  there’s  simply  this  continual  change.  If  we  understand  this  then  we 
don’t  need  to  think  very  much,  but  we  have  much  wisdom.  If  we  don’t 
know  it.  then  we  will  have  more  thinking  than  wisdom  -  and  maybe 
no  vvisdom  at  all!  It's  not  until  we  truly  see  the  harmí  ul  results  of  our 
actions  that  we  can  give  them  up.  Likewise,  it’s  not  until  we  see  the  real 
bcncíìts  of  practice  that  we  can  follow  it,  and  begin  working  to  make 
the  mind  ‘good’. 

If  we  cut  a  log  of  wood  and  thi'ow  it  into  the  river,  and  that  log 
doesn’t  sink  or  rot,  or  run  aground  on  either  of  the  banks  of  the  river, 
that  log  will  ddìnitcly  reach  the  sea.  Our  practice  is  comparable  to 
this.  If  you  practise  according  to  the  path  laid  down  by  the  Buddha, 
following  it  straightly,  you  will  transccnd  two  things.  What  two  things? 
Just  those  two  extremes  that  the  Buddha  said  were  not  the  path  of  a 
true  meditator  -  indulgence  in  pleasure  and  indulgence  in  pain.  These 
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are  the  two  banks  of  the  river.  One  of  the  banks  of  that  river  is  hate, 
the  other  is  love.  Or  you  can  say  that  one  bank  is  happiness,  the  other 
unhappiness.  The  ‘log’  is  this  mind.  As  it  ‘flows  down  the  river’  it  will 
experience  happiness  and  unhappiness.  If  the  mind  doesn’t  cling  to 
that  happiness  or  unhappiness  it  will  reach  the  ‘ocean’  of  Nibbãna.  You 
should  see  that  there  is  nothing  other  than  happiness  and  unhappiness 
arising  and  disappearing.  If  you  don’t  ‘run  aground’  on  these  things 
then  you  are  on  the  path  of  a  true  meditator. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  Happiness,  unhappiness,  love 
and  hate  are  simply  established  in  nature  according  to  the  constant 
law  of  nature.  The  wise  person  doesn’t  follow  or  encourage  them,  he 
doesn’t  cling  to  them.  This  is  the  mind  which  lets  go  of  indulgence  in 
pleasure  and  indulgence  in  pain.  It  is  the  right  practice.  Just  as  that  log 
of  wood  will  eventually  flow  to  the  sea,  so  will  the  mind  which  doesn’t 
attach  to  these  two  extremes  inevitably  attain  peace. 


Epilogue 


Do  YOU  KNOW  WHERE  IT  WILL  END?  Or  will  you  justkeep  on  stu- 
dying  like  this?  ...Or  is  there  an  end  to  it?  ...  That’s  okay  but  it’s 
the  external  study,  not  the  internal  study.  For  the  internal  study  you 
have  to  study  these  eyes,  these  ears,  this  nose,  this  tongue,  this  body 
and  this  mind.  This  is  the  real  study.  The  study  of  books  is  just  the 
external  study,  it’s  really  hard  to  get  it  íìnishcd. 

When  the  eye  sees  form  what  sort  of  thing  happens?  When  ear, 
nose  and  tongue  experience  sounds,  smells  and  tastes,  what  takes  place? 
When  the  body  and  mind  come  into  contact  with  touches  and  mental 
States,  what  reactions  take  place  ?  Are  there  still  greed,  aversion  and 
delusion  there?  Do  we  get  lost  in  forms,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  textures 
and  moods?  This  is  the  internal  study.  It  has  a  point  of  completion. 

If  we  study  but  don’t  practise  we  won’t  get  any  results.  It’s  like  a 
man  who  raises  cows.  In  the  morning  he  takes  the  cow  out  to  pasture,  in 
the  evening  he  brings  it  back  to  its  pen  -  but  he  never  drinks  the  cow’s 
milk.  Study  is  alright,  but  don’t  let  it  be  like  this.  You  should  raise  the 
cow  and  drink  its  milk  too.  You  must  study  and  practise  as  well  to  get 
the  best  results. 

Here,  ru  explain  it  íurther.  It’s  like  a  man  who  raises  chickens, 
but  doesn’t  collect  the  eggs.  All  he  gets  is  the  chicken  dung!  This  is 
what  I  te  11  the  people  who  raise  chickens  back  home.  Watch  out  you 
don’t  become  like  that!  This  means  we  study  the  scriptures  but  we  don’t 
know  how  to  let  go  of  dcíìlcmcnts,  we  don’t  know  how  to  ‘push’  greed, 
aversion  and  delusion  from  our  mind.  Study  vvithout  practice,  without 

1  Taken  from  a  talk  given  in  England  to  a  Western  Dhamma  student  in  1977 
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this  ‘giving  up\  brings  no  results.  This  is  why  I  compare  it  to  someone 
who  raises  chickens  but  doesn’t  collect  the  eggs,  he  just  collects  the 
dung.  It’s  the  same  thing. 

Because  of  this,  the  Buddha  wanted  us  to  study  the  scriptures,  and 
then  to  give  up  evil  actions  through  body,  speech  and  mind;  to  develop 
goodness  in  our  deeds,  speech  and  thoughts.  The  real  worth  of  mankind 
will  come  to  íruition  through  our  deeds,  speech  and  thoughts.  If  we 
only  talk,  without  acting  accordingly,  it’s  not  yet  complete.  Or  if  we 
do  good  deeds  but  the  mind  is  still  not  good,  this  is  still  not  complete. 
The  Buddha  taught  to  develop  goodness  in  body,  speech  and  mind;  to 
develop  fine  deeds,  fine  speech  and  fine  thoughts.  This  is  the  treasure 
of  mankind.  The  study  and  the  practice  must  both  be  good. 

The  eightíold  path  of  the  Buddha,  the  path  of  practice,  has  eight 
1'actors.  These  eight  factors  are  nothing  other  than  this  very  body:  two 
eyes,  two  ears,  two  nostrils,  one  tongue  and  one  body.  This  is  the  path. 
And  the  mind  is  the  one  who  follows  the  path.  Therefore  both  the  study 
and  the  practice  exist  in  our  body,  speech  and  mind. 

Have  you  ever  seen  scriptures  which  teach  about  anything  other 
than  the  body,  the  speech  and  the  mind?  The  scriptures  only  teach  about 
this,  nothing  else.  Dehlements  arc  born  right  here.  If  you  know  them, 
they  die  right  here.  So  you  should  understand  that  the  practice  and  the 
study  both  exist  right  here.  If  we  study  just  this  much  we  can  know 
everything.  It’s  like  our  speech:  to  speak  one  word  of  truth  is  better 
than  a  liíetime  of  wrong  speech.  Do  you  understand?  One  who  studies 
and  doesn’t  practise  is  like  a  ladle  in  a  Soup  pot.  It’s  in  the  pot  every 
day  but  it  doesn’t  know  the  II  a  vo  UI'  of  the  Soup.  If  you  don’t  practice, 
even  if  you  study  till  the  day  you  die,  youTl  never  know  the  taste  of 
íreedom! 


Part  ni 
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Making  the  Heart  Good 


THESE  DAYS  people  are  going  all  over  the  place  looking  for  merit1 2. 

And  they  always  seem  to  stop  over  in  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  If 
they  don’t  stop  over  on  the  way,  they  stop  over  on  the  return  journey. 
Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  has  become  a  stop-over  point.  Some  people  are  in 
such  a  hurry  I  don’t  even  get  a  chance  to  see  or  speak  to  them.  Most  of 
them  are  looking  for  merit.  I  don’t  see  many  looking  for  a  way  out  of 
wrongdoing.  They’re  so  intent  on  getting  merit  they  don’t  know  where 
they’re  going  to  put  it.  It’s  like  trying  to  dye  a  dirty,  unwashed  cloth. 

Monks  talk  straight  like  this,  but  it’s  hard  for  most  people  to  put  this 
sort  of  teaching  into  practice.  It’s  hard  because  they  don’t  understand. 
If  they  understood  it  would  be  much  easier.  Suppose  there  was  a  hole, 
and  there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Now  anyone  who  put  their 
hand  into  the  hole  and  didn’t  reach  the  bottom  would  say  the  hole  was 
too  deep.  Out  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  people  putting  their  hands 
down  that  hole,  they’d  all  say  the  hole  was  too  deep.  Not  one  would 
say  their  arm  was  too  short! 

There  are  so  many  people  looking  for  merit.  Sooner  or  later  they’ll 
have  to  start  looking  for  a  way  out  of  wrongdoing.  But  not  many  people 
are  interested  in  this.  The  teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  so  brief,  but  most 
people  just  pass  it  by,  just  like  they  pass  through  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong. 
For  most  people  that’s  what  the  Dhamma  is,  a  stop-over  point. 

1  Given  on  the  occasion  of  a  large  group  of  lay  people  Corning  to  Wat  Pah  Pong  to 
make  oííerings  to  support  the  monastery 

2“Looking  for  merit”  is  a  commonly-used  Thai  phrase.  It  reíers  to  the  custom  in 
Thailand  of  going  to  monasteries,  or  “wats”,  paying  respect  to  venerated  teachers  and 
making  oữerings. 
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Only  three  lines,  hardly  anything  to  it:  Sabba-pãpassa  akaranaih: 
reíraining  from  all  wrongdoing.  That’s  the  teaching  of  all  Buddhas. 
This  is  the  heart  of  Buddhism.  But  people  keep  jumping  over  it,  they 
don’t  want  this  one.  The  renunciation  of  all  wrongdoing,  great  and 
small,  from  bodily,  verbal  and  mental  actions...  this  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Buddhas. 

If  we  were  to  dye  a  piece  of  cloth  we’d  ha  ve  to  wash  it  hrst.  But 
most  people  don’t  do  that.  Without  looking  at  the  cloth,  they  dip  it  into 
the  dye  straight  away.  If  the  cloth  is  dirty,  dying  it  makes  it  come  out 
even  worse  than  before.  Think  about  it.  Dying  a  dirty  old  rag,  would 
that  look  good? 

You  see?  This  is  how  Buddhism  teaches,  but  most  people  just  pass 
it  by.  They  just  want  to  períorm  good  works,  but  they  don’t  want  to  give 
up  wrongdoing.  It's  just  like  saying  “the  hole  is  too  deep.”  Everybody 
says  the  hole  is  too  deep,  nobody  says  their  arm  is  too  short.  We  have 
to  come  back  to  ourselves.  With  this  teaching  you  have  to  take  a  step 
back  and  look  at  yourselí. 

Sometimes  they  go  looking  for  merit  by  the  busload.  Maybe  they 
even  argue  on  the  bus,  or  they’re  drunk.  Ask  them  where  theyTe  going 
and  they  say  theyTe  looking  for  merit.  They  want  merit  but  they  don’t 
gi  ve  up  vice.  TheyTl  never  hnd  merit  that  way. 

This  is  how  people  are.  You  have  to  look  closely,  look  at  yourselves. 
The  Buddha  taught  about  having  recollection  and  self-awareness  in  all 
situations.  Wrongdoing  arises  in  bodily,  verbal  and  mental  actions.  The 
source  of  all  good,  evil,  weal  and  harm  lies  with  actions,  speech  and 
thoughts.  Did  you  bring  your  actions,  speech  and  thoughts  with  you 
today?  Or  have  you  left  them  at  home?  This  is  where  you  must  look, 
right  here.  You  don’t  have  to  look  very  far  away.  Look  at  your  actions, 
speech  and  thoughts.  Look  to  see  if  your  conduct  is  íaulty  or  not. 

People  don’t  really  look  at  these  things.  Like  the  housewife  wash- 
ing  the  dishes  with  a  scowl  on  her  face.  She’s  so  intent  on  cleaning  the 
dishes,  she  doesn’t  realize  her  own  mind’s  dirty!  Have  you  ever  seen 
this?  She  only  sees  the  dishes.  She’s  looking  too  far  away,  isn’t  she? 
Some  of  you  have  probably  experienced  this,  I'd  say.  This  is  where 
you  have  to  look.  People  concentrate  on  cleaning  the  dishes  but  they  let 
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their  minds  go  dirty.  This  is  not  good,  theyTe  forgetting  themselves. 

Because  they  don’t  see  themselves  people  can  commit  all  sorts  of 
bad  deeds.  They  don’t  look  at  their  own  minds.  When  people  are  going 
to  do  something  bad  they  have  to  look  around  first  to  see  if  anyone  is 
looking...  “Will  my  mother  see  me?”  “Will  my  husband  see  me?”  “Will 
my  children  see  me?”  “Will  my  wife  see  me?”  If  there’s  no-one  watch- 
ing  then  they  go  right  ahead  and  do  it.  This  is  insulting  themselves. 
They  say  no-one  is  watching,  so  they  quickly  (ìnish  the  job  before  any- 
one  will  see.  And  what  about  themselves?  Arcn't  they  a  “somebody”? 

You  see?  Because  they  overlook  themselves  like  this,  people  never 
tìnd  what  is  of  real  value,  they  don’t  find  the  Dhamma.  If  you  look 
at  yourselves  you  will  see  yourselves.  Whenever  you  are  about  to  do 
something  bad,  if  you  see  yourselí  in  time  you  can  stop.  If  you  want 
to  do  something  worthwhile  then  look  at  your  mind.  If  you  know  how 
to  look  at  yourselí  then  you’ll  know  about  right  and  vvrong,  harm  and 
bcncíìt,  vice  and  virtue.  These  arc  the  things  we  should  know  about. 

If  I  don’t  talk  of  these  things  you  won’t  know  about  them.  You 
have  greed  and  delusion  in  the  mind  but  don’t  know  it.  You  won’t 
know  anything  if  you  are  always  looking  outside.  This  is  the  trouble 
with  people  not  looking  at  themselves.  Looking  invvards  you  will  see 
good  and  evil.  Seeing  goodness,  we  can  take  it  to  hcart  and  practice 
accordingly. 

Giving  up  the  bad,  practicing  the  good...  this  is  the  hcart  of  Bud- 
dhism.  Sabba-pãpassa  akaranam  -  Not  committing  any  wrongdoing, 
either  through  body,  speech  or  mind.  That’s  the  right  practice,  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddhas.  Now  “our  cloth”  is  clean. 

Then  we  have  kusalassũpasampadã  -  making  the  mind  virtuous  and 
skillíul.  If  the  mind  is  virtuous  and  skillíul  we  don’t  have  to  take  a  bus 
all  over  the  countryside  looking  for  merit.  Even  sitting  at  home  we 
can  attain  to  merit.  But  most  people  just  go  looking  for  merit  all  over 
the  countryside  without  giving  up  their  vices.  When  they  return  home 
it’s  empty-handed  they  go,  back  to  their  old  sour  íaces.  There  they  arc 
washing  the  dishes  with  a  sour  face,  so  intent  on  cleaning  the  dishes. 
This  is  where  people  don’t  look,  they’re  far  away  from  merit. 

We  may  know  of  these  things,  but  we  don’t  really  know  if  we  don’t 
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know  within  our  own  minds.  Buddhism  doesn’t  enter  our  hcart.  If  our 
mind  is  good  and  vứtuous  it  is  happy.  There’s  a  smile  in  our  heart.  But 
most  of  us  can  hardly  find  time  to  smile,  can  we?  We  can  only  manage 
to  smile  when  things  go  our  way.  Most  people’s  happiness  depends  on 
having  things  go  to  their  liking.  They  have  to  have  everybody  in  the 
world  say  only  pleasant  things.  Is  that  how  you  find  happiness?  Is  it 
possible  to  have  everybody  in  the  world  say  only  pleasant  things?  If 
that’s  how  it  is  when  will  you  ever  find  happiness? 

We  must  use  Dhamma  to  tĩnd  happiness.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  don’t  blindly  cling  to  it.  Just  notice  it  then 
lay  it  down.  When  the  mind  is  at  ease  then  you  can  smile.  The  minute 
you  become  averse  to  something  the  mind  goes  bad.  Then  nothing  is 
good  at  all. 

Sacittaparíyodapanam:  Having  clcarcd  away  impurities  the  mind  is 
free  of  worries...  peaceíul,  kind  and  virtuous.  When  the  mind  is  radiant 
and  has  given  up  evil,  there  is  ease  at  all  times.  The  serene  and  peaceM 
mind  is  the  true  epitome  of  human  achievement. 

When  others  say  things  to  our  liking,  we  smile.  If  they  say  things 
that  displease  us  we  frown.  How  can  we  ever  get  others  to  say  things 
only  to  our  liking  every  single  day?  Is  it  possible?  Even  your  own 
children...  have  they  ever  said  things  that  displease  you?  Have  you  ever 
upset  your  parcnts?  Not  only  other  people,  but  even  our  own  minds  can 
upset  us.  Sometimes  the  things  we  ourselves  think  of  are  not  pleasant. 
What  can  you  do?  You  might  be  walking  along  and  suddenly  kick  a 
tree  stump...  Thudl...  “Ouch!”...  Where’s  the  problem?  Who  kicked 
who  anyway?  Who  arc  you  going  to  blame?  It’s  your  own  fault.  Even 
our  own  mind  can  be  displeasing  to  us.  If  you  think  about  it,  you'll  see 
that  this  is  true.  Sometimes  we  do  things  that  even  we  don’t  like.  All 
you  can  say  is  “Damn!”,  there’s  no-one  else  to  blame. 

Merit  or  boon  in  Buddhism  is  giving  up  that  which  is  wrong.  When 
we  abandon  vvrongness  then  we  are  no  longer  wrong.  When  there  is  no 
stress  there  is  calm.  The  calm  mind  is  a  clean  mind,  one  which  harbors 
no  angry  thoughts,  which  is  clcar. 

How  can  you  make  the  mind  clear?  Just  by  knovving  it.  For  ex- 
ample,  you  might  think,  “Today  Tm  in  a  really  bad  mood,  everything 
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I  look  at  offends  me,  even  the  plates  in  the  cupboard.”  You  might  feel 
like  smashing  them  up,  every  single  one  of  them.  Whatever  you  look  at 
looks  bad,  the  chickens,  the  ducks,  the  cats  and  dogs...  you  hate  them 
all.  Everything  your  husband  says  is  offensive.  Even  looking  into  your 
own  mind  you  aren’t  satished.  What  can  you  do  in  such  a  situation? 
Where  does  this  suffering  come  from?  This  is  called  “having  no  merit.” 
These  days  in  Thailand  they  have  a  saying  that  when  someone  dies  his 
merit  is  hnished.  But  that’s  not  the  case.  There  arc  plenty  of  people 
still  alive  who’ve  hnished  their  merit  already...  those  people  who  don’t 
know  merit.  The  bad  mind  just  collects  more  and  more  badness. 

Going  on  these  merit-making  tours  is  like  building  a  beautiíul  house 
without  preparing  the  area  beíorehand.  In  no  long  time  the  house  will 
collapse,  won’t  it?  The  design  was  no  good.  Now  you  have  to  try 
again,  try  a  dilĩcrcnt  way.  You  have  to  look  into  yourselí,  looking  at  the 
íaults  in  your  actions,  speech  and  thoughts.  Where  else  arc  you  going 
to  practice,  other  than  at  your  actions,  speech  and  thoughts?  People  get 
lost.  They  want  to  go  and  practice  Dhamma  where  it’s  really  peaceíul, 
in  the  íorest  or  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  Is  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  peaceíul? 
No,  it’s  not  really  peaceíul.  Where  it's  really  peaceíul  is  in  your  own 
home. 

If  you  have  wisdom  wherever  you  go  you  will  be  careíree.  The 
whole  world  is  already  just  hne  as  it  is.  All  the  trees  in  the  íorest  are 
already  just  hne  as  they  are:  there  arc  tall  ones,  short  ones,  hollow 
ones...  all  kinds.  They  are  simply  the  way  they  are.  Through  ignorance 
of  their  true  nature  we  go  and  íorce  our  opinions  onto  them...  “Oh,  this 
tree  is  too  short!  This  tree  is  hollow!”  Those  trees  are  simply  trees, 
theyTe  better  off  than  we  are. 

That’s  why  Tve  had  these  little  poems  vvritten  up  in  the  trees  here. 
Let  the  trccs  teach  you.  Have  you  learned  anything  from  them  yet? 
You  should  try  to  learn  at  least  one  thing  from  them.  There  arc  so 
many  trees,  all  with  something  to  teach  you.  Dhamma  is  everywhere, 
in  everything  in  nature.  You  should  understand  this  point.  Don’t  go 
blaming  the  hole  for  being  too  deep...  turn  around  and  look  at  your 
own  arm!  If  you  can  see  this  you  will  be  happy. 

If  you  make  the  merit  or  virtue,  preserve  it  in  your  mind.  That’s  the 
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best  place  to  keep  it.  Making  merit  as  you  have  done  today  is  good, 
but  it’s  not  the  best  way.  Constructing  buildings  is  good,  but  it’s  not 
the  best  thing.  Building  your  own  mind  into  something  good  is  the 
best  way.  This  way  you  will  find  goodness  whether  you  come  here  or 
stay  at  home.  Find  this  excellence  within  your  mind.  Outer  structures 
like  this  hall  here  are  just  like  the  “bark”  of  the  “tree”,  they’re  not  the 
“heartwood.” 

If  you  have  wisdom,  wherever  you  look  there  will  be  Dhamma.  If 
you  lack  wisdom,  then  even  the  good  things  turn  bad.  Where  does  this 
badness  come  from?  Just  from  our  own  minds,  that’s  where.  Look  how 
this  mind  changes.  Everything  changes.  Husband  and  wife  used  to  get 
on  all  right  together,  they  could  talk  to  each  other  quite  happily.  But 
there  comes  a  day  when  their  mood  goes  bad,  everything  the  spouse 
says  seems  offensive.  The  mind  has  gone  bad,  it’s  changed  again.  This 
is  how  it  is. 

So  in  order  to  give  up  evil  and  cultivate  the  good  you  don’t  have  to 
go  looking  anywhere  else.  If  your  mind  has  gone  bad,  don’t  go  looking 
over  at  this  person  and  that  person.  Just  look  at  your  own  mind  and  find 
out  where  these  thoughts  come  from.  Why  does  the  mind  think  such 
things?  Understand  that  all  things  are  transient.  Love  is  transient,  hate 
is  transient.  Have  you  ever  loved  your  children?  Of  course  you  have. 
Have  you  ever  hated  them?  ru  answer  that  for  you,  too...  Sometimes 
you  do,  don’t  you?  Can  you  throw  them  away?  No,  you  can’t  throw 
them  away.  Why  not?  Children  aren’t  like  bullets,  are  they1?  Bullets 
are  fired  outvvards,  but  children  are  tìred  right  back  to  the  parents.  If 
they’re  bad  it  comes  back  to  the  parents.  You  could  say  children  are 
your  kamma.  There  are  good  ones  and  bad  ones.  Both  good  and  bad 
are  right  there  in  your  children.  But  even  the  bad  ones  are  precious. 
One  may  be  born  with  polio,  crippled  and  deíormed,  and  be  even  more 
precious  than  the  others.  Whenever  you  leave  home  for  a  while  you 
have  to  leave  a  message,  “Look  after  the  little  one,  he’s  not  so  strong.” 
You  love  him  even  more  than  the  others. 

You  should,  then,  set  your  minds  well  -  half  love,  half  hate.  Don’t 

1  There  is  a  play  on  words  here  between  the  Thai  vvords  “ look ”,  meaning  children, 
and  “ look  bpeun”,  meaning  literally  “gun  children”...  that  is,  bullets. 
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take  only  one  or  the  other,  alvvays  have  both  sides  in  mind.  Your  chil- 
dren  are  your  kamma,  they  are  appropriate  to  their  owners.  They  are 
your  kamma,  so  you  must  take  responsibility  for  them.  If  they  re- 
ally  give  you  suffering,  just  remind  yourselí,  “It's  my  kamma.”  If  they 
please  you,  just  remind  yourselí,  “It’s  my  kamma.”  Sometimes  it  gets 
so  írustrating  at  home  you  must  just  want  to  run  away.  It  gets  so  bad 
some  people  even  contemplate  hanging  themselves!  It’s  kamma.  We 
have  to  accept  the  fact.  Avoid  bad  actions,  then  you  will  be  able  to  see 
yourself  more  clearly. 

This  is  why  contemplating  things  is  so  important.  usually  when 
they  practice  meditation  they  use  a  meditation  object,  such  as  Bud-dho, 
Dham-mo  or  Saỏ-gho.  But  you  can  make  it  even  shorter  than  this. 
Whenever  you  feel  annoyed,  whenever  your  mind  goes  bad,  just  say 
“So!”  When  you  feel  better  just  say  “So!...  It’s  not  a  sure  thing.”  If 
you  love  someone,  just  say  “So!”  When  you  feel  you’re  getting  angry, 
just  say  “So!”  Do  you  understand?  You  don’t  have  to  go  looking  into 
the  Tipitaka1 .  Just  “So!”  This  means  “it’s  transient.”  Love  is  transient, 
hate  is  transient,  good  is  transient,  evil  is  transient.  How  could  they  be 
permanent?  Where  is  there  any  permanence  in  them? 

You  could  say  that  they  are  permanent  insoíar  as  they  are  invariably 
impermanent.  They  are  certain  in  this  respect,  they  never  become  other- 
wise.  One  minute  there’s  love,  the  next  hate.  That’s  how  things  are.  In 
this  sense  they  are  permanent.  That’s  why  I  say  whenever  love  arises, 
just  tell  it  “So!”  It  saves  a  lot  of  time.  You  don’t  have  to  say  “Aniccam, 
dukkhaứí,  anattã.”  If  you  don’t  want  a  long  meditation  theme,  just  take 
this  simple  word...  If  love  arises,  beíore  you  get  really  lost  in  it,  just  tell 
yourselí  “So!”  This  is  enough. 

Everything  is  transient,  and  it’s  permanent  in  that  it’s  invariably  that 
way.  Just  to  see  this  much  is  to  see  the  heart  of  the  Dhamma,  the  True 
Dhamma. 

Now  if  everybody  said  “So!”  more  oíten,  and  applied  themselves 
to  training  like  this,  clinging  would  become  less  and  less.  People  would 
not  be  so  stuck  on  love  and  hate.  They  would  not  cling  to  things.  They 
would  put  their  trust  in  the  truth,  not  with  other  things.  Just  to  know 

1  The  Buddhist  Pãli  Canon. 
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this  much  is  enough,  what  else  do  you  need  to  know? 

Having  heard  the  teaching,  you  should  tiy  to  remember  it  also. 
What  should  you  remember?  Meditate...  Do  you  understand?  If  you 
understand,  the  Dhamma  clicks  with  you,  the  mind  will  stop.  If  there 
is  anger  in  the  mind,  just  “So!”...  and  that’s  enough,  it  stops  straight 
away.  If  you  don’t  yet  understand  then  look  deeply  into  the  matter.  If 
there  is  understanding,  when  anger  arises  in  the  mind  you  can  just  shut 
it  off  with  “So!  It’s  impermanent!” 

Today  you  have  had  a  chance  to  record  the  Dhamma  both  inwardly 
and  outvvardly.  Inwardly,  the  sound  enters  through  the  cars  to  be  re- 
corded  in  the  mind.  If  you  can’t  do  this  much  it’s  not  so  good,  your 
time  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  vvill  be  wasted.  Record  it  outwardly,  and 
record  it  invvardly.  This  tape  recorder  here  is  not  so  important.  The 
really  important  thing  is  the  “recorder”  in  the  mind.  The  tape  recorder  is 
perishable,  but  if  the  Dhamma  really  reaches  the  mind  it’s  imperishable, 
it’s  there  for  good.  And  you  don’t  have  to  waste  money  on  batteries. 


Why  Are  We  Here? 


THIS  Rains  Retreat  I  don’t  have  much  strength,  Fm  not  well,  so 
I've  come  up  to  this  mountain  here  to  get  some  fresh  air.  People 
come  to  visit  but  I  can’t  really  receive  them  like  I  used  to  because  my 
voice  has  just  about  had  it,  my  breath  is  just  about  gone.  You  can  count 
it  a  blessing  that  there  is  still  this  body  sitting  here  for  you  all  to  see 
now.  This  is  a  blessing  in  itselí.  Soon  you  won’t  see  it.  The  breath 
will  be  íìnishcd.  the  voice  will  be  gone.  They  will  fare  in  accordance 
with  supporting  íactors,  like  all  compounded  things.  The  Lord  Buddha 
called  it  khaya-vayam,  the  decline  and  dissolution  of  all  conditioned 
phenomena. 

How  do  they  decline?  Consider  a  lump  of  ice.  Originally  it  was 
simply  water...  they  freeze  it  and  it  becomes  ice.  But  it  doesn’t  take 
long  beíore  it’s  melted.  Take  a  big  lump  of  ice,  say  as  big  as  this  tape 
recorder  here,  and  leave  it  out  in  the  sun.  You  can  see  how  it  declines, 
much  the  same  as  the  body.  It  will  gradually  disintegrate.  In  not  many 
hours  or  minutes  all  that’s  left  is  a  puddle  of  water.  This  is  called  khaya- 
vayaríĩ ,  the  decline  and  dissolution  of  all  compounded  things.  It’s  been 
this  way  for  a  long  time  now,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  time.  When 
we  are  born  we  bring  this  inherent  nature  into  the  world  with  us,  we 
can’t  avoid  it.  At  birth  we  bring  old  age,  sickness  and  death  along  with 
us. 

So  this  is  why  the  Buddha  said  khaya-vayam,  the  decline  and  disso- 

'Given  at  Wat  Tham  Saeng  Phet  (The  Monastery  of  the  Diamond  Light  Cave)  to 
a  group  of  visiting  lay  people,  during  the  rains  retreat  of  1981,  shortly  beíore  Ajahn 
Chah’s  health  broke  down. 
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lution  of  all  compounded  things.  All  of  us  sitting  here  in  this  hall  now, 
monks,  novices,  laymen  and  laywomen,  arc  vvithout  exception  “lumps 
of  deterioration.”  Right  now  the  lump  is  hard,  just  like  the  lump  of  ice. 
It  starts  out  as  water,  becomes  ice  for  a  while  and  then  melts  again.  Can 
you  see  this  decline  in  yourself?  Look  at  this  body.  It’s  aging  every 
day...  hair  is  aging,  nails  are  aging...  everything  is  aging! 

You  weren’t  like  this  before,  were  you?  You  were  probably  much 
smaller  than  this.  Now  you’ve  grown  up  and  matured.  From  now  on 
you  will  decline,  following  the  way  of  nature.  The  body  declines  just 
like  the  lump  of  ice.  Soon,  just  like  the  lump  of  ice,  it's  all  gone.  All 
bodies  are  composed  of  the  four  elements  of  earth,  water,  wind  and 
hre.  A  body  is  the  coníl  ucncc  of  earth,  water,  wind,  and  fire,  which  we 
proceed  to  call  a  person.  Originally  it’s  hard  to  say  what  you  could  call 
it,  but  now  we  call  it  a  “person.”  We  get  iníatuated  with  it.  saying  it’s 
a  male,  a  female,  giving  it  names,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  so  on,  so  that  we  can 
identify  each  other  more  easily.  But  actually  there  isn’t  anybody  there. 
There’s  earth,  water,  wind  and  íìre.  When  they  come  together  in  this 
known  form  we  call  the  result  a  “person.”  Now  don’t  get  excited  over 
it.  If  you  really  look  into  it  there  isn’t  anyone  there. 

That  which  is  solid  in  the  body,  the  flesh,  skin,  bones  and  so  on,  are 
called  the  earth  element.  Those  aspects  of  the  body  which  are  liquid  arc 
the  water  element.  The  faculty  of  warmth  in  the  body  is  the  fire  element, 
while  the  winds  coursing  through  the  body  arc  the  wind  element. 

At  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  we  have  a  body  which  is  neither  male  or 
ĩcmalc.  It’s  the  skeleton  hanging  in  the  main  hall.  Looking  at  it  you 
don’t  get  the  íeeling  that  it’s  a  man  or  a  woman.  People  ask  each  other 
vvhether  it’s  a  man  or  a  woman  and  all  they  can  do  is  look  blankly  at 
each  other.  It's  only  a  skeleton,  all  the  skin  and  flesh  are  gone. 

People  are  ignorant  of  these  things.  Some  go  to  Wat  Nong  Pah 
Pong,  into  the  main  hall,  see  the  skeletons...  and  then  come  running 
right  out  again!  They  can’t  hcar  to  look.  They’re  aíraid,  aíraid  of 
the  skeletons.  I  hgure  these  people  have  never  seen  themselves  be- 
fore.  Aíraid  of  the  skeletons...  they  don’t  rcílcct  on  the  great  value  of 
a  skeleton.  To  get  to  the  monastery  they  had  to  ride  in  a  car  or  walk... 
if  they  didn’t  have  bones  how  would  they  be?  Would  they  be  able  to 
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walk  about  like  that?  But  they  ride  their  cars  to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong, 
go  into  the  main  hall,  see  the  skeletons  and  run  straight  back  out  again! 
They’ve  never  seen  such  a  thing  beíore.  Theyre  bom  with  it  and  yet 
they’ve  never  seen  it.  It's  very  íortunate  that  they  have  a  chance  to  see 
it  now.  Even  older  people  see  the  skeletons  and  get  scared...  What’s  all 
the  fuss  about?  This  shows  that  they’re  not  at  all  in  touch  with  them- 
selves,  they  don’t  really  know  themselves.  Maybe  they  go  home  and 
still  can’t  sleep  for  three  or  four  days...  and  yet  they’re  sleeping  with  a 
skeleton!  They  get  dressed  with  it,  eat  food  with  it,  do  everything  with 
it...  and  yet  they’re  scared  of  it. 

This  shows  how  out  of  touch  people  arc  with  themselves.  How  piti- 
ful!  They’re  always  looking  outwards,  at  trees,  at  other  people,  at  exter- 
nal  objects,  saying  “this  one  is  big,”  “that’s  small,”  “that’s  short,”  “that’s 
long.”  They’re  so  busy  looking  at  other  things  they  never  see  them- 
selves.  To  be  honest,  people  are  really  pitiíul.  They  have  no  reíuge. 

In  the  ordination  ceremonies  the  ordinees  must  lcarn  the  tìve  ba- 
sic  meditation  themes:  kesã,  head  hair;  lomã,  body  hair;  nakhã,  nails; 
dantã,  teeth;  taco,  skin.  Some  of  the  students  and  educated  people  snig- 
ger  to  themselves  when  they  hear  this  part  of  the  ordination  ceremony... 
“What’s  the  Ajahn  trying  to  teach  us  here?  Teaching  us  about  hair  when 
we’ve  had  it  for  ages.  He  doesn’t  have  to  teach  us  about  this,  we  know 
it  already.  Why  bother  teaching  us  something  we  already  know?”  Dim 
people  are  like  this,  they  think  they  can  see  the  hair  already.  I  tell  them 
that  when  I  say  to  “see  the  hair”  I  mean  to  see  it  as  itreally  is.  See  body 
hair  as  it  really  is,  see  nails,  teeth  and  skin  as  they  really  are.  That’s 
what  I  call  “seeing”  -  not  seeing  in  a  superữcial  way,  but  seeing  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  truth.  We  wouldn't  be  so  sunk  up  to  the  ears  in  things 
if  we  could  see  things  as  they  really  are.  Hair,  nails,  teeth,  skin...  what 
arc  they  really  like?  Arc  they  pretty?  Are  they  clean?  Do  they  have  any 
real  substance?  Are  they  stable?  No...  there’s  nothing  to  them.  They’re 
not  pretty  but  we  imagine  them  to  be  so.  TheyTe  not  substantial  but  we 
imagine  them  to  be  so. 

Hair,  nails,  teeth,  skin...  people  are  really  hooked  on  these  things. 
The  Buddha  established  these  things  as  the  basic  themes  for  meditation, 
he  taught  us  to  know  these  things.  They  arc  transient,  Imperíect  and 
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ovvnerless;  they  are  not  “me”  or  “them.”  We  arc  born  with  and  deluded 
by  these  things,  but  really  they  arc  foul.  Suppose  we  didn’t  bathe  for 
a  week,  could  we  bcar  to  be  close  to  each  other?  We’d  really  smell 
bad.  When  people  sweat  a  lot,  such  as  when  a  lot  of  people  are  working 
hard  together,  the  smell  is  awful.  We  go  back  home  and  rub  ourselves 
down  with  soap  and  water  and  the  smell  abates  somewhat,  the  íragrance 
of  the  soap  replaces  it.  Rubbing  soap  on  the  body  may  make  it  seem 
íragrant,  but  actually  the  bad  smell  of  the  body  is  still  there,  temporarily 
suppressed.  When  the  smell  of  the  soap  is  gone  the  smell  of  the  body 
comes  back  again. 

Now  we  tend  to  think  these  bodies  are  pretty,  delightíul,  long  lasting 
and  strong.  We  tend  to  think  that  we  will  never  age,  get  sick  or  die.  We 
arc  charmcd  and  íooled  by  the  body,  and  so  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
refuge  within  ourselves.  The  true  place  of  reíuge  is  the  mind.  The  mind 
is  our  true  reíuge.  This  hall  here  may  be  pretty  big  but  it  can’t  be  a  true 
refuge.  Pigeons  take  shelter  here,  geckos  take  shelter  here,  lizards  take 
shelter  here....  We  may  think  the  hall  belongs  to  us  but  it  doesn’t.  We 
live  here  together  with  everything  else.  This  is  only  a  temporary  shelter, 
soon  we  must  leave  it.  People  take  these  shelters  for  refuge. 

So  the  Buddha  said  to  find  your  refuge.  That  means  to  find  your 
real  hcart.  This  hcart  is  very  important.  People  don’t  usually  look  at 
important  things,  they  spend  most  of  their  time  looking  at  unimportant 
things.  For  example,  when  they  do  the  house  cleaning  they  may  be 
bent  on  cleaning  up  the  house,  vvashing  the  dishes  and  so  on,  but  they 
fail  to  notice  their  own  hearts.  Their  hcart  may  be  rotten,  they  may  be 
ĩccling  angry,  washing  the  dishes  with  a  sour  expression  on  their  face. 
That  their  own  hcarts  arc  not  very  clean  they  fail  to  see.  This  is  what  I 
call  “taking  a  temporary  shelter  for  a  reíuge.”  They  beautify  house  and 
home  but  they  don’t  think  of  beautiíying  their  own  hearts.  They  don’t 
examine  suffering.  The  heart  is  the  important  thing.  The  Buddha  taught 
to  find  a  reíuge  within  your  own  hcart:  Attã  hi  attano  nẫtho  -  “Make 
yourselí  a  refuge  unto  yourselí.”  Who  else  can  be  your  reíuge?  The 
true  reíuge  is  the  heart,  nothing  else.  You  may  try  to  depend  on  other 
things  but  they  aren’t  a  sure  thing.  You  can  only  really  depend  on  other 
things  if  you  already  have  a  reíuge  within  yourself.  You  must  have  your 
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own  refuge  íìrst  beíore  you  can  depend  on  anything  else,  be  it  a  teacher, 
í  am  i  ly,  íriends  or  relatives. 

So  all  of  you,  both  lay  people  and  homeless  ones  who  have  come 
to  visit  today,  please  consider  this  teaching.  Ask  yourselves,  “Who  am 
I?  Why  am  I  here?”  Ask  yourselves,  “Why  was  I  bom?”  Some  people 
don’t  know.  They  want  to  be  happy  but  the  suữering  never  stops.  Rích 
or  poor,  young  or  old,  they  suffer  just  the  same.  It’s  all  suữering.  And 
why?  Because  they  have  no  wisdom.  The  poor  arc  unhappy  because 
they  don’t  have  enough,  and  the  rích  are  unhappy  because  they  have  too 
much  to  look  aíter. 

In  the  past,  as  a  young  novice,  I  gave  a  Dhamma  discourse.  I  talked 
about  the  happiness  of  wealth  and  possessions,  having  servants  and  so 
on...  A  hundred  male  servants,  a  hundred  1'cmalc  servants,  a  hundred 
elephants,  a  hundred  cows,  a  hundred  bulTalocs...  a  hundred  of  ev- 
erything!  The  lay  people  really  lapped  it  up.  But  can  you  imagine 
looking  aíter  a  hundred  buỉTalocs?  Or  a  hundred  cows,  a  hundred  male 
and  íemale  servants...  can  you  imagine  having  to  look  aíter  all  of  that? 
Would  that  be  fun?  People  don’t  consider  this  side  of  things.  They  have 
the  desứe  to  possess...  to  have  the  covvs,  the  bulTalocs,  the  servants... 
hundreds  of  them.  But  I  say  fifty  bulTalocs  would  be  too  much.  Just 
twining  the  rope  for  all  those  brutes  would  be  too  much  already!  But 
people  don’t  consider  this,  they  only  think  of  the  pleasure  of  acquiring. 
They  don’t  consider  the  trouble  involved. 

If  we  don’t  have  wisdom  everything  round  us  will  be  a  source  of 
suữering.  If  we  are  wise  these  things  will  lead  us  out  of  suííering. 
Eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind...  Eyes  arciTt  necessarily  good 
things,  you  know.  If  you  arc  in  a  bad  mood  just  seeing  other  people  can 
make  you  angry  and  make  you  lose  sleep.  Or  you  can  fall  in  love  with 
others.  Love  is  suííering,  too,  if  you  don’t  get  what  you  want.  Love 
and  hate  arc  both  suííering,  because  of  desire.  Wanting  is  suííering, 
wanting  not  to  have  is  suffering.  Wanting  to  acquire  things...  even  if 
you  get  them  it’s  still  sulTcring  because  you’re  aỉVaid  you'11  lose  them. 
There’s  only  suỉTcring.  How  arc  you  going  to  live  vvith  that?  You  may 
have  a  large,  luxurious  house,  but  if  your  hcart  isn’t  good  it  never  really 
works  out  as  you  expected. 
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Thereíore,  you  should  all  take  a  look  at  yourselves.  Why  were  we 
bom?  Do  we  ever  really  attain  anything  in  this  life?  In  the  countryside 
here  people  start  planting  rice  right  from  childhood.  When  they  reach 
seventeen  or  eighteen  they  rush  off  and  get  married,  aíraid  they  won’t 
have  enough  time  to  make  their  íortunes.  They  start  working  from  an 
carly  age  thinking  they’Il  get  rích  that  way.  They  plant  rice  until  they’re 
seventy  or  eighty  or  even  ninety  ycars  old.  I  ask  them,  “From  the  day 
you  were  bom  you’ve  been  working.  Now  it's  almost  time  to  go,  what 
are  you  going  to  take  with  you?”  They  don’t  know  what  to  say.  All 
they  can  say  is,  “Beats  me!”  We  have  a  saying  in  these  parts,  “Don’t 
taưy  picking  berries  along  the  way...  beíore  you  know  it,  night  íalls.” 
Just  because  of  this  “Beats  me!”  They’re  neither  here  nor  there,  content 
with  just  a  “beats  me”...  sitting  among  the  branches  of  the  beưy  tree, 
gorging  themselves  with  berries...  “Beats  me,  beats  me...” 

When  you’re  still  young  you  think  that  being  single  is  not  so  good, 
you  feel  a  bít  lonely.  So  you  find  a  partner  to  live  with.  Put  two  together 
and  there’s  íriction!  Living  alone  is  too  quiet,  but  living  with  others 
there’s  íriction. 

When  children  arc  small  the  parents  think,  “When  they  get  bigger 
we’ll  be  better  off.”  They  raise  their  children,  three,  four,  or  five  of 
them,  thinking  that  when  the  children  are  grown  up  their  burden  will 
be  lighter.  But  when  the  children  grow  up  they  get  even  heavier.  Like 
two  pieces  of  wood,  one  big  and  one  small.  You  throw  avvay  the  small 
one  and  take  the  bigger  one,  thinking  it  will  be  lighter,  but  of  course  it’s 
not.  When  children  arc  small  they  don’t  bother  you  very  much,  just  a 
ball  of  rice  and  a  banana  now  and  then.  When  they  grow  up  they  want 
a  motorcycle  or  a  car!  Well,  you  love  your  children,  you  can’t  reíuse. 
So  you  try  to  give  them  what  they  want.  Problems....  Sometimes  the 
parents  get  into  arguments  over  it...  “Don’t  go  and  buy  him  a  car,  we 
haven’t  got  enough  money!”  But  when  you  love  your  children  you’ve 
got  to  borrow  the  money  from  somewhere.  Maybe  the  parents  even 
have  to  go  vvithout  to  get  the  things  their  children  want.  Then  there’s 
education.  “When  they’ve  hnished  their  studies,  we’ll  be  all  right.” 
There’s  no  end  to  the  studying!  What  arc  they  going  to  hnish?  Only 
in  the  Science  of  Buddhism  is  there  a  point  of  completion,  all  the  other 
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Sciences  just  go  round  in  circles.  In  the  end  it's  real  headache.  If  there’s 
a  house  with  four  or  fìve  children  in  it  the  parents  arguc  every  day. 

The  suííering  that  is  waiting  in  the  íuture  we  fail  to  see,  we  think 
it  will  never  happen.  When  it  happens,  then  we  know.  That  kind  of 
suííering,  the  sulTcring  inherent  in  our  bodies,  is  hard  to  íoresee.  When 
I  was  a  child  minding  the  bulTalocs  I'd  take  charcoal  and  rub  it  on  my 
teeth  to  make  them  white.  I’d  go  back  home  and  look  in  the  mirror  and 
see  them  so  nice  and  white....  I  was  getting  íooled  by  my  own  bones, 
that’s  all.  When  I  reached  fifty  or  sixty  my  teeth  started  to  get  loose. 
When  the  teeth  start  íalling  out  it  hurts  so  much,  when  you  eat  it  íeels 
as  if  you’ve  been  kicked  in  the  mouth.  It  really  hurts.  I’ve  been  through 
this  one  already.  So  I  just  got  the  dentist  to  take  them  all  out.  Now  I've 
got  íalse  teeth.  My  real  teeth  were  giving  me  so  much  trouble  I  just  had 
them  all  taken  out,  sixteen  in  one  go.  The  dentist  was  reluctant  to  take 
out  sixteen  teeth  at  once,  but  I  said  to  him,  “Just  take  them  out,  I’U  take 
the  consequences.”  So  he  took  them  all  out  at  once.  Some  were  still 
good,  too,  at  least  tìve  of  them.  Took  them  all  out.  But  it  was  really 
touch  and  go.  Aíter  having  them  out  I  couldn’t  eat  any  food  for  two  or 
three  days. 

Beíore,  as  a  young  child  minding  the  bulTalocs.  I  used  to  think  that 
polishing  the  teeth  was  a  great  thing  to  do.  I  loved  my  teeth,  I  thought 
they  were  good  things.  But  in  the  end  they  had  to  go.  The  pain  almost 
killed  me.  I  sulTcrcd  from  toothache  for  months,  years.  Sometimes  both 
my  gums  were  swollen  at  once. 

Some  of  you  may  get  a  chance  to  experience  this  for  yourselves 
someday.  If  your  teeth  are  still  good  and  you’re  brushing  them  everyday 
to  keep  them  nice  and  white...  watch  out!  They  may  start  playing  tricks 
with  you  later  on. 

Now  I'm  just  letting  you  know  about  these  things...  the  suííering 
that  arises  from  within,  that  arises  within  our  own  bodies.  There’s  noth- 
ing  within  the  body  you  can  depend  on.  It’s  not  too  bad  when  you’re 
still  young,  but  as  you  get  older  things  begin  to  break  down.  Everything 
begins  to  fall  apart.  Conditions  go  their  natural  way.  Whether  we  laugh 
or  cry  over  them  they  just  go  on  their  way.  It  makes  no  diííerence  how 
we  live  or  die,  makes  no  diỉTcrcncc  to  them.  And  there’s  no  knowI- 
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edge  or  Science  which  can  prevent  this  natural  course  of  things.  You 
may  get  a  dentist  to  look  at  your  teeth,  but  even  if  he  can  fix  them  they 
still  eventually  go  their  natural  way.  Eventually  even  the  dentist  has  the 
same  trouble.  Everything  íalls  apart  in  the  end. 

These  are  things  which  we  should  contemplate  while  we  still  have 
some  vigor,  we  should  practice  while  we’re  young.  If  you  want  to  make 
merit  then  hurry  up  and  do  so,  don’t  just  leave  it  up  to  the  oldies.  Most 
people  just  wait  until  they  get  old  before  they  will  go  to  a  monastery 
and  try  to  practice  Dhamma.  Women  and  men  say  the  same  thing... 
“Wait  till  I  get  old  íìrst.”  I  don’t  know  why  they  say  that,  does  an  old 
person  have  much  vigor?  Let  them  try  racing  with  a  young  person  and 
see  what  the  difference  is.  Why  do  they  leave  it  till  they  get  old?  Just 
like  they’re  never  going  to  die.  When  they  get  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  old 
or  more...  “Hey,  Grandma!  Let’s  go  to  the  monastery!”  “You  go  ahead, 
my  cars  aren’t  so  good  any  more.”  You  see  what  I  mean?  When  her 
cars  were  good  what  was  she  listening  to?  “Beats  me!”...  just  dallying 
with  the  berries.  Finally  when  her  cars  are  gone  she  goes  to  the  temple. 
It’s  hopeless.  She  listens  to  the  sermon  but  she  hasn’t  got  a  clue  what 
they’re  saying.  People  wait  till  they’re  all  used  up  beíore  they'11  think 
of  practicing  the  Dhamma. 

Today’s  talk  may  be  useíul  for  those  of  you  who  can  understand 
it.  These  are  things  which  you  should  begin  to  observe,  they  arc  our 
inheritance.  They  will  gradually  get  heavier  and  heavier,  a  burden  for 
each  of  us  to  bear.  In  the  past  my  legs  were  strong,  I  could  run.  Now 
just  walking  around  they  feel  heavy.  Beíore,  my  legs  carried  me.  Now, 
I  have  to  caiTy  them.  When  I  was  a  child  I'd  see  old  people  getting  up 
from  their  Seat...  “Oh!”  Getting  up  they  groan,  “Oh!”  There’s  alvvays 
this  “Oh!”  But  they  don’t  know  what  it  is  that  makes  them  groan  like 
that. 

Even  when  it  gets  to  this  extent  people  don’t  see  the  bane  of  the 
body.  You  never  know  when  you’re  going  to  be  partcd  from  it.  What’s 
causing  all  the  pain  is  simply  conditions  going  about  their  natural  way. 
People  call  it  arthritis,  rheumatism,  gout  and  so  on,  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes  medicines,  but  it  never  completely  heals.  In  the  end  it  íalls 
apart,  even  the  doctor!  This  is  conditions  íaring  along  their  natural 
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course.  This  is  their  way,  their  nature. 

Now  take  a  look  at  this.  If  you  see  it  in  advance  you’ll  be  better  off, 
like  seeing  a  poisonous  snake  on  the  path  ahead  of  you.  If  you  see  it 
there  you  can  get  out  of  its  way  and  not  get  bitten.  If  you  don’t  see  it 
you  may  keep  on  walking  and  step  on  it.  And  then  it  bites. 

If  suííering  arises  people  don’t  know  what  to  do.  Where  to  go  to 
treat  it?  They  want  to  avoid  suííering,  they  want  to  be  free  of  it  but  they 
don’t  know  how  to  treat  it  when  it  arises.  And  they  li  ve  on  like  this  until 
they  get  old...  and  sick...  and  die.... 

In  olden  times  it  was  said  that  if  someone  was  mortally  ill  one  of  the 
next  of  kin  should  whisper  “Bud-dho,  Bud-dho ”  in  their  ear.  What  are 
they  going  to  do  with  Buddho?  What  good  is  Buddho  going  to  be  for 
them  when  they’re  almost  on  the  íuneral  pyre?  Why  didn't  they  learn 
Buddho  when  they  were  young  and  healthy?  Now  with  the  breaths 
Corning  fitfully  you  go  up  and  say,  “Mother...  Buddho,  Buddho!”  Why 
waste  your  time?  YouTl  only  coníuse  her,  let  her  go  peaceíully. 

People  don’t  know  how  to  solve  problems  within  their  own  hearts, 
they  don’t  have  a  reíuge.  They  get  angry  easily  and  have  a  lot  of  desires. 
Why  is  this?  Because  they  have  no  reíuge. 

When  people  are  newly  married  they  can  get  on  together  all  right, 
but  aíter  age  fifty  or  so  they  can’t  understand  each  other.  Whatever  the 
wife  says  the  husband  finds  intolerable.  Whatever  the  husband  says  the 
wife  won’t  listen.  They  turn  their  backs  on  each  other. 

Now  I'm  just  talking  because  I’ve  never  had  a  íamily  beíore.  Why 
haven’t  I  had  a  íamily?  Just  looking  at  this  word  “household1”  I  knew 
what  it  was  all  about.  What  is  a  “household”?  This  is  a  “hold”:  If 
somebody  were  to  get  some  rope  and  tie  us  up  while  we  were  sitting 
here,  what  would  that  be  like?  That’s  called  “being  held.”  Whatever 
that’s  like,  “being  held”  is  like  that.  There  is  a  circle  of  coníìncmcnt. 
The  man  lives  within  his  circle  of  coníìncmcnt,  and  the  woman  lives 
within  her  circle  of  coníìncment. 

1  There  is  a  play  on  words  in  the  Thai  language  here  based  on  the  word  for  íamily  - 
krorp  kiua  -  which  literally  means  “kitchen-ữame”  or  “roasting  circle.”  In  the  English 
translation  we  have  opted  for  a  corresponding  English  word  rather  than  attempt  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Thai. 
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When  I  read  this  word  “household”...  this  is  a  heavy  one.  This  word 
is  no  triíling  matter,  it’s  a  real  killer.  The  word  “hold”  is  a  Symbol  of 
suffering.  You  can’t  go  anywhere,  you’ve  got  to  stay  within  your  circle 
of  conhnement. 

Now  we  come  to  the  word  “house.”  This  means  “that  which  has- 
sles.”  Have  you  ever  toasted  chilies?  The  whole  house  chokes  and 
sneezes.  This  word  “household”  spells  coníusion,  it’s  not  worth  the 
trouble.  Because  of  this  word  I  was  able  to  ordain  and  not  disrobe. 
“Household”  is  írightening.  You’re  stuck  and  can’t  go  anyvvhere.  Prob- 
lems  with  the  children,  with  money  and  all  the  rest.  But  where  can  you 
go?  YouTe  tied  down.  There  are  sons  and  daughters,  arguments  in  pro- 
íusion  until  your  dying  day,  and  there’s  nowhere  else  to  go  to  no  matter 
how  much  suffering  it  is.  The  tcars  pour  out  and  they  keep  pouring. 
The  tcars  will  never  be  hnished  with  this  “household,”  you  know.  If 
there’s  no  household  you  might  be  able  to  hnish  with  the  tcars  but  not 
othervvise. 

Consider  this  matter.  If  you  haven’t  come  across  it  yet  you  may  later 
on.  Some  people  have  experienced  it  already  to  a  certain  extent.  Some 
arc  already  at  the  end  of  their  tether...  “Will  I  stay  or  vvill  I  go?”  At 
Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  there  arc  about  seventy  or  eighty  huts  ( kuti ).  when 
theyTe  almost  full  I  tell  the  monk  in  chargc  to  keep  a  few  empty,  just 
in  case  somebody  has  an  argument  with  theứ  spouse....  Sure  enough, 
in  no  long  time  a  lady  will  arrive  with  her  bags...  ‘Tm  fed  up  with  the 
world,  Luang  Por.”  “Whoa!  Don’t  say  that.  Those  words  are  really 
heavy.”  Then  the  husband  comes  and  says  he’s  fed  up  too.  After  two  or 
three  days  in  the  monastery  their  world-weariness  disappcars. 

They  say  theyTe  fed  up  but  they’re  just  íooling  themselves.  When 
they  go  off  to  a  kuti  and  sít  in  the  quiet  by  themselves,  after  a  while 
the  thoughts  come...  “When’s  the  wife  going  to  come  and  ask  me  to  go 
home?”  They  don’t  really  know  what’s  going  on.  What  is  this  “world- 
weaiiness”  of  theirs?  They  get  upset  over  something  and  come  running 
to  the  monastery.  At  home  everything  looked  vvrong...  the  husband 
was  wrong,  the  wife  was  wrong...  after  three  days’  quiet  thinking... 
“Hmmm,  the  wife  was  right  aíter  all,  it  was  I  who  was  wrong.”  “Hubby 
was  right,  I  shouldn’t  have  got  so  upset.”  They  change  sides.  This  is 
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how  it  is,  that’s  why  I  don’t  take  the  world  too  seriously.  I  know  its  ins 
and  outs  already,  that’s  why  I’ve  chosen  to  live  as  a  monk. 

I  would  like  to  present  today’s  talk  to  all  of  you  for  homework. 
Whether  you’re  in  the  helds  or  working  in  the  City,  take  these  words 
and  consider  them...  “Why  was  I  bom?  What  can  I  take  with  me?” 
Ask  yourselves  over  and  over.  If  you  ask  yourself  these  questions  often 
you’ll  become  wise.  If  you  don’t  rcílcct  on  these  things  you  will  remain 
ignorant.  Listening  to  today’s  talk,  you  may  get  some  understanding,  if 
not  now,  then  maybe  when  you  get  home.  Perhaps  this  evening.  When 
you’re  listening  to  the  talk  everything  is  subdued,  but  maybe  things  are 
waiting  for  you  in  the  car.  When  you  get  in  the  car  it  may  get  in  with 
you.  When  you  get  home  it  may  all  become  clear...  “Oh,  that’s  what 
Luang  Por  meant.  I  couldn’t  see  it  beíore.” 

I  think  that's  enough  for  today.  If  I  talk  too  long  this  old  body  gets 
tired. 


Our  Real  Home 


NOW  DETERMINE  IN  YOUR  MIND  to  listen  respectíully  to  the  Dham- 
ma.  While  I  am  speaking,  be  as  attentive  to  my  words  as  if  it  was 
the  Lord  Buddha  himselí  sitting  before  you.  Close  your  eyes  and  make 
yourselí  comíbrtable,  composing  your  mind  and  making  it  one-pointed. 
Humbly  allow  the  Triple  Gem  of  wisdom,  truth  and  purity  to  abide  in 
your  heart  as  a  way  of  showing  respect  to  the  Fully  Enlightened  One. 

Today  I  have  brought  nothing  of  material  substance  to  offer  you, 
only  the  Dhamma,  the  teachings  of  the  Lord  Buddha.  You  should  un- 
derstand  that  even  the  Buddha  himselí,  with  his  great  store  of  accumu- 
lated  virtue,  could  not  avoid  physical  death.  When  he  reached  old  age 
he  ceded  his  body  and  let  go  of  the  heavy  burden.  Now  you  too  must 
learn  to  be  satished  with  the  many  years  you’ve  already  depended  on 
the  body.  You  should  feel  that  it’s  enough. 

Like  household  utensils  that  you’ve  had  for  a  long  time  -  cups, 
saucers,  plates  and  so  on  -  when  you  hrst  had  them  they  were  clean  and 
shining,  but  now  after  using  them  for  so  long,  they’re  starting  to  wear 
out.  Some  are  already  broken,  some  have  disappeared,  and  those  that 
are  left  are  vvearing  out,  they  have  no  stable  form.  And  it’s  their  nature 
to  be  that  way.  Your  body  is  the  same...  it’s  been  continually  changing 
from  the  day  you  were  bom,  through  childhood  and  youth,  until  now  it’s 
reached  old  age.  You  must  accept  this.  The  Buddha  said  that  conditions, 
whether  internal,  bodily  conditions  or  extemal  conditions,  are  not  self, 
their  nature  is  to  change.  Contemplate  this  truth  clcarly. 

1 A  talk  addressed  to  an  aging  lay  disciple  approaching  her  death 
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This  very  lump  of  flesh  lying  here  in  decline  is  reality 1 .  The  facts  of 
this  body  are  reality,  they  are  the  timeless  teaching  of  the  Lord  Buddha. 
The  Buddha  taught  us  to  contemplate  this  and  come  to  terms  with  its 
nature.  We  must  be  able  to  be  at  peace  with  the  body,  no  matter  what 
State  it  is  in.  The  Buddha  taught  that  we  should  ensure  that  it’s  only 
the  body  that  is  locked  up  in  jail  and  not  the  mind  be  imprisoned  along 
with  it.  Now  as  your  body  begins  to  run  down  and  wear  out  with  age, 
don’t  resist,  but  also  don’t  let  your  mind  deteriorate  along  with  it.  Keep 
the  mind  separate.  Give  energy  to  the  mind  by  realizing  the  truth  of  the 
way  things  are.  The  Lord  Buddha  taught  that  this  is  the  nature  of  the 
body,  it  can’t  be  any  other  way.  Having  been  bom  it  gets  old  and  sick 
and  then  it  dies.  This  is  a  great  truth  that  you  are  presently  witnessing. 
Look  at  the  body  with  wisdom  and  realize  this. 

If  your  house  is  íloodcd  or  burnt  to  the  ground,  whatever  the  threat 
to  it,  let  it  concern  only  the  house.  If  there’s  a  flood,  don’t  let  it  flood 
your  mind.  If  there’s  a  tìre,  don’t  let  it  burn  your  heart.  Let  it  be  merely 
the  house,  that  which  is  outside  of  you,  that  is  Hooded  or  burned.  Now 
is  the  time  to  allow  the  mind  to  let  go  of  attachments. 

You’ve  been  alive  a  long  time  now.  Your  eyes  ha  ve  seen  any  number 
of  forms  and  colors,  your  ears  have  heard  so  many  sounds,  you’ve  had 
any  number  of  experiences.  And  that’s  all  they  were  -  experiences. 
You’ve  eaten  delicious  foods,  and  all  those  good  tastes  were  just  good 
tastes,  nothing  more.  The  bad  tastes  were  just  bad  tastes,  that’s  all.  If 
the  eye  sees  a  beautiíul  form  that’s  all  it  is...  a  beautiíul  form.  An  ugly 
form  is  just  an  ugly  form.  The  ear  hcars  an  entrancing,  melodious  sound 
and  it’s  nothing  more  than  that.  A  grating,  discordant  sound  is  simply 
that. 

The  Buddha  said  that  rích  or  poor,  young  or  old,  human  or  animal, 
no  being  in  this  world  can  maintain  itselí  in  any  single  State  for  long. 
Everything  experiences  change  and  deprivation.  This  is  a  fact  of  life 
about  which  we  can  do  nothing  to  remedy.  But  the  Buddha  said  that 
what  we  can  do  is  to  contemplate  the  body  and  mind  to  see  theừ  im- 
personality,  that  neither  of  them  is  “me”  nor  “mine.”  They  have  only  a 
provisional  reality.  It’s  like  this  house,  it’s  only  nominally  yours.  You 

1  Saccadhamma. 
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couldn’t  take  it  with  you  anywhere.  The  same  applies  to  your  vvealth, 
your  possessions  and  your  íầmily  -  they’re  yours  only  in  name.  They 
don’t  really  belong  to  you,  they  belong  to  nature. 

Now  this  truth  doesn’t  apply  to  you  alone,  everyone  is  in  the  same 
boat  -  even  the  Lord  Buddha  and  his  enlightened  disciples.  They  dif- 
fered  from  us  only  in  one  respect,  and  that  was  their  acceptance  of  the 
way  things  are.  They  saw  that  it  could  be  no  other  way. 

So  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  probe  and  examine  the  body,  from  the 
soles  of  the  feet  up  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  then  back  down  to  the 
feet  again.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  body.  What  sort  of  things  do  you  see? 
Is  there  anything  intrinsically  clean  there?  Can  you  hnd  any  abiding 
essence?  This  whole  body  is  steadily  degenerating.  The  Buddha  taught 
us  to  see  that  it  doesn’t  belong  to  us.  It’s  natural  for  the  body  to  be  this 
way,  because  all  conditioned  phenomena  arc  subject  to  change.  How 
else  would  you  have  it?  In  fact  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  way 
the  body  is.  It’s  not  the  body  that  causes  suííering,  it’s  wrong  thinking. 
When  you  see  things  in  the  wrong  way,  there’s  bound  to  be  coníusion. 

It’s  like  the  water  of  a  river.  It  naturally  flows  downhill,  it  never 
flows  uphill.  That’s  its  nature.  If  a  person  was  to  go  and  stand  on 
the  river  bank  and  want  the  water  to  flow  back  uphill,  he  would  be 
íoolish.  Wherever  he  went  his  íoolish  thinking  would  allow  him  no 
peace  of  mind.  He  would  suffer  because  of  his  wrong  view,  his  thinking 
against  the  stream.  If  he  had  right  view  he  would  see  that  the  water  must 
inevitably  flow  downhill,  and  until  he  realized  and  accepted  that  fact  he 
would  be  bewildered  and  írustrated. 

The  river  that  must  flow  down  the  gradient  is  like  your  body.  Hav- 
ing  been  young  your  body’s  become  old  and  is  meandering  tovvards  its 
death.  Don’t  go  vvishing  it  were  otherwise,  it's  not  something  you  have 
the  povver  to  remedy.  The  Buddha  told  us  to  see  the  way  things  arc  and 
then  let  go  of  our  clinging  to  them.  Take  this  íccling  of  letting  go  as 
your  reíuge.  Keep  meditating  even  if  you  feel  tired  and  exhausted.  Let 
your  mind  be  with  the  breath.  Take  a  few  deep  breaths  and  then  estab- 
lish  the  attention  on  the  breath,  using  the  mantra  word  Bud-dho.  Make 
this  practice  continual.  The  more  exhausted  you  feel  the  more  subtle 
and  íocused  your  concentration  must  be,  so  that  you  can  cope  with  any 
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painíul  sensations  that  arise.  When  you  start  to  feel  íatigued  then  bring 
all  your  thinking  to  a  halt,  let  the  mind  gather  itself  together  and  then 
turn  to  knowing  the  breath.  Just  keep  up  the  inner  recitation,  Bud-dho, 
Bud-dho. 

Let  go  of  all  externals.  Don’t  go  grasping  at  thoughts  of  your  chil- 
dren  and  relatives,  don’t  grasp  at  anything  whatsoever.  Let  go.  Let  the 
mind  unite  in  a  single  point  and  let  that  composed  mind  dwell  with  the 
breath.  Let  the  breath  be  its  sole  object  of  knowledge.  Concentrate 
until  the  mind  becomes  increasingly  subtle,  until  íeelings  arc  insignih- 
cant  and  there  is  great  inner  clarity  and  wakefulness.  Then  any  painíul 
sensations  that  arise  will  gradually  cease  of  their  own  accord. 

Finally  you’ll  look  on  the  breath  as  if  it  were  some  relatives  come 
to  visit  you.  When  the  relatives  leave,  you  follow  them  out  to  see  them 
off.  You  watch  until  they’ve  walked  up  the  drive  and  out  of  sight,  and 
then  you  go  back  indoors.  We  watch  the  breath  in  the  same  way.  If  the 
breath  is  coarse  we  know  that  it’s  coarsc,  if  it’s  subtle  we  know  that  it’s 
subtle.  As  it  becomes  increasingly  tìne  we  keep  following  it,  at  the  same 
time  avvakening  the  mind.  Eventually  the  breath  disappcars  altogether 
and  all  that  remains  is  that  íeeling  of  alertness.  This  is  called  meeting 
the  Buddha.  We  have  that  clear,  wakeful  awarcncss  called  Bud-dho ,  the 
one  who  knows,  the  awakened  one,  the  radiant  one.  This  is  meeting  and 
dvvelling  vvith  the  Buddha,  with  knowledge  and  clarity.  It  was  only  the 
historical  Buddha  who  passed  away.  The  true  Buddha,  the  Buddha  that 
is  clear,  radiant  knowing,  can  still  be  experienced  and  attained  today. 
And  if  we  do  attain  it,  the  hcart  is  one. 

So  let  go,  put  everything  down,  everything  except  the  knowing. 
Don’t  be  íooled  if  visions  or  sounds  arise  in  your  mind  during  medi- 
tation.  Lay  them  all  down.  Don’t  take  hold  of  anything  at  all,  just  stay 
with  this  unihed  avvarcncss.  Don’t  worry  about  the  past  or  the  íuture, 
just  be  still  and  you  will  reach  the  place  where  there’s  no  advancing,  no 
retreating  and  no  stopping,  where  there’s  nothing  to  grasp  at  or  cling  to. 
Why?  Because  there’s  no  self,  no  “me”  or  “mine.”  It’s  all  gone.  The 
Buddha  taught  to  empty  yourself  of  everything  in  this  way,  not  to  carry 
anything  around...  to  know,  and  having  known,  let  go. 

Realizing  the  Dhamma,  the  path  to  íreedom  from  the  round  of  birth 
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and  death,  is  a  task  that  we  all  have  to  do  alone.  So  keep  trying  to  let 
go  and  understand  the  teachings.  Put  effort  into  your  contemplation. 
Don’t  worry  about  your  íamily.  At  the  moment  they  arc  as  they  are,  in 
the  íuture  they  will  be  like  you.  There’s  no-one  in  the  world  who  can 
escape  this  fate.  The  Buddha  taught  to  lay  down  those  things  that  lack 
a  real  abiding  essence.  If  you  lay  everything  down  you  will  see  the  real 
truth,  if  you  don’t,  you  won’t.  That’s  the  way  it  is.  And  it’s  the  same 
for  everyone  in  the  world.  So  don’t  grasp  at  anything. 

Even  if  you  hnd  yourselí  thinking,  well  that’s  all  right  too,  as  long 
as  you  think  wisely.  Don’t  think  íoolishly.  If  you  think  of  your  children, 
think  of  them  with  wisdom,  not  with  foolishness.  Whatever  the  mind 
turns  to,  think  of  it  with  wisdom,  be  aware  of  its  nature.  To  know 
something  with  wisdom  is  to  let  it  go  and  have  no  suffering  over  it.  The 
mind  is  bright,  joyful  and  at  peace.  It  turns  away  from  distractions  and 
is  undivided.  Right  now  what  you  can  look  to  for  help  and  support  is 
your  breath. 

This  is  your  own  work,  no-one  else’s.  Leave  others  to  do  their  own 
work.  You  have  your  own  duty  and  responsibility,  you  don’t  have  to 
take  on  those  of  your  íamily.  Don’t  take  on  anything  else,  let  it  all  go. 
This  letting  go  vvill  make  your  mind  calm.  Your  sole  responsibility  right 
now  is  to  focus  your  mind  and  bring  it  to  peace.  Leave  everything  else 
to  the  others.  Forms,  sounds,  odors,  tastes...  leave  them  to  the  others  to 
attend  to.  Put  everything  behind  you  and  do  your  own  work,  fulfill  your 
own  responsibility.  Whatever  arises  in  your  mind,  be  it  fear  of  pain, 
fear  of  death,  anxiety  about  others  or  whatever,  say  to  it,  “Don’t  disturb 
me.  You’re  no  longer  any  concern  of  mine.”  Just  keep  this  to  yourselí 
when  you  see  those  dhammas  arise. 

What  does  the  word  dhamma  reíer  to?  Everything  is  a  dhamma, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  a  dhamma.  And  what  about  “world”?  The 
world  is  the  very  mental  State  that  is  agitating  you  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.  “What  arc  they  going  to  do?  When  Tm  gone  who  will  look  aíter 
them?  How  will  they  manage?”  This  is  all  just  the  “world.”  Even  the 
mere  arising  of  a  thought  íearing  death  or  pain  is  the  world.  Throw  the 
world  away!  The  world  is  the  way  it  is.  If  you  allow  it  to  dominate 
your  mind  it  becomes  obscured  and  can’t  see  itselí.  So  whatever  ap- 
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pears  in  the  mind,  just  say,  “This  isn’t  my  business.  It’s  impermanent, 
unsatisíactory  and  not  self.” 

Thinking  you’d  like  to  go  on  living  for  a  long  time  will  make  you 
suffer.  But  thinking  you’d  like  to  die  right  away  or  very  quickly  isn’t 
right  either.  It’s  suffering,  isn’t  it?  Conditions  don’t  belong  to  us,  they 
follow  theừ  own  natural  laws.  You  can’t  do  anything  about  the  way  the 
body  is.  You  can  beautiíy  it  a  little,  make  it  attractive  and  clean  for  a 
while,  like  the  young  girls  who  paint  their  lips  and  let  their  nails  grow 
long,  but  when  old  age  arrives,  everybody’s  in  the  same  boat.  That’s 
the  way  the  body  is,  you  canh  make  it  any  other  way.  What  you  can 
improve  and  beautiíy  is  the  mind. 

Anyone  can  build  a  house  of  wood  and  bricks,  but  the  Buddha 
taught  that  that  sort  of  home  is  not  OU1'  real  home,  it’s  only  nominally 
ours.  It’s  home  in  the  world  and  it  follows  the  ways  of  the  world.  Our 
real  ho  me  is  inner  peace.  An  external,  material  home  may  well  be  pretty 
but  it  is  not  very  peaceíul.  There’s  this  worry  and  then  that,  this  anxi- 
ety  and  then  that.  So  we  say  it’s  not  our  real  home,  it’s  external  to  us. 
Sooner  or  later  we’ll  have  to  give  it  up.  It’s  not  a  place  we  can  live 
in  permanently  because  it  doesn’t  truly  belong  to  us,  it  belongs  to  the 
world.  Our  body  is  the  same.  We  take  it  to  be  a  self,  to  be  “me”  or 
“mine,”  but  in  fact  it’s  not  really  so  at  all,  it’s  another  worldly  home. 
Your  body  has  followed  its  natural  course  from  birth,  until  now  it’s  old 
and  sick,  and  you  canh  íorbid  it  from  doing  that.  That’s  the  way  it  is. 
Wanting  it  to  be  any  different  would  be  as  íbolish  as  wanting  a  duck  to 
be  like  a  chicken.  When  you  see  that  that’s  impossible  -  that  a  duck 
must  be  a  duck  and  a  chicken  must  be  a  chicken,  and  that  the  bodies 
have  to  get  old  and  die  -  you  will  find  courage  and  energy.  Hovvever 
much  you  want  the  body  to  go  on  lasting,  it  won’t  do  that. 

The  Buddha  said1, 

“Aniccã  vata  saủkhãrã 

Impermanent,  alas,  are  all  conditions 

Uppãda-vaya-dhammino 

Arising  and  passing  away 

1 A  chant  traditionally  recited  at  íuneral  ceremonies. 
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Uppajjitvã  nirujjhanti 

Having  been  bom  they  all  must  cease 

Tesarh  vũpasamo  sukho 

The  calming  of  conditions  is  true  happiness” 

The  word  “sankhãrã”  reíers  to  this  body  and  mind.  Saùkhãrãs  arc 
impermanent  and  unstable.  Having  come  into  being  they  disappear, 
having  arisen  they  pass  away,  and  yet  everyone  wants  them  to  be  per- 
manent.  This  is  íoolishness.  Look  at  the  breath.  Once  it’s  gone  in, 
it  goes  out,  that’s  its  nature,  that’s  how  it  has  to  be.  The  inhalations 
and  exhalations  have  to  alternate,  there  must  be  change.  Conditions  ex- 
ist  through  change,  you  can’t  prevent  it.  Just  think,  could  you  exhale 
vvithout  inhaling?  Would  it  feel  good?  Or  could  you  just  inhale?  We 
want  things  to  be  permanent  but  they  can’t  be,  it’s  impossible.  Once  the 
breath  has  come  in,  it  must  go  out.  When  it's  gone  out  it  comes  back  in 
again,  and  that’s  natural,  isn’t  it?  Having  been  bom  we  get  old  and  then 
die,  and  that’s  totally  natural  and  normal.  It’s  because  conditions  have 
done  their  job,  because  the  in-breaths  and  out-breaths  have  alternated 
in  this  way,  that  the  human  race  is  still  here  today. 

As  soon  as  we  are  bom  we  arc  dead.  Our  birth  and  our  death  are  just 
one  thing.  It’s  like  a  tree:  when  there’s  a  root  there  must  be  branches, 
when  there  arc  branches  there  must  be  a  root.  You  can’t  have  one  with- 
out  the  other.  It’s  a  little  funny  to  see  how  at  death  people  arc  so  grief- 
stricken  and  distracted  and  at  birth  how  happy  and  delighted.  It’s  delu- 
sion,  nobody  has  ever  looked  at  this  clearly.  I  think  if  you  really  want 
to  cry  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  when  someone’s  bom.  Birth  is  death, 
death  is  birth;  the  branch  is  the  root,  the  root  is  the  branch.  If  you  must 
cry,  cry  at  the  root,  cry  at  the  birth.  Look  closely:  if  there  was  no  birth 
there  would  be  no  death.  Can  you  understand  this? 

Don’t  worry  about  things  too  much,  just  think  “this  is  the  way 
things  are.”  This  is  your  work,  your  duty.  Right  now  nobody  can  help 
you,  there’s  nothing  that  your  íầmily  and  possessions  can  do  for  you. 
All  that  can  help  you  now  is  clear  awareness. 

So  don’t  waver.  Let  go.  Throw  it  all  away. 

Even  if  you  don’t  let  go,  everything  is  starting  to  leave  you  anyway. 
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Can  you  see  that,  how  all  the  different  parts  of  your  body  are  trying 
to  slip  away?  Take  your  hair;  when  you  were  young  it  was  thick  and 
black.  Now  it’s  1'alling  out.  It’s  leaving.  Your  eyes  used  to  be  good  and 
strong  but  now  they’re  weak,  your  sight  is  unclcar.  When  your  organs 
have  had  enough  they  leave,  this  isn’t  their  home.  When  you  were  a 
child  your  teeth  were  healthy  and  firm,  now  they’re  wobbly,  or  you’ve 
got  false  ones.  Your  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue  -  everything  is  trying  to 
leave  because  this  isn’t  their  home.  You  can’t  make  a  permanent  home 
in  conditions,  you  can  only  stay  for  a  short  time  and  then  you  have  to 
go.  It’s  like  a  tenant  vvatching  over  his  tiny  little  house  with  íầiling 
eyes.  His  teeth  aren’t  so  good,  his  eyes  aren’t  so  good,  his  body’s  not 
so  healthy,  everything  is  leaving. 

So  you  needn’t  woiTy  about  anything  because  this  isn’t  your  real 
home,  it’s  only  a  temporary  shelter.  Having  come  into  this  world  you 
should  contemplate  its  nature.  Everything  there  is  is  preparing  to  disap- 
pear.  Look  at  your  body.  Is  there  anything  there  that’s  still  in  its  original 
form?  Is  your  skin  as  it  used  to  be?  Is  your  hair?  They  aren’t  the  same, 
arc  they?  Where  has  everything  gone?  This  is  nature,  the  way  things 
arc.  When  their  time  is  up,  conditions  go  their  way.  In  this  world  there 
is  nothing  to  rely  on  -  it’s  an  endless  round  of  disturbance  and  trouble, 
pleasure  and  pain.  There’s  no  peace. 

When  we  have  no  real  home  we’re  like  aimless  travelers  out  on  the 
road,  going  here  and  there,  stopping  for  a  while  and  then  setting  off 
again.  Until  we  return  to  our  real  homes  we  feel  uneasy,  just  like  a 
villager  who’s  Ieft  his  village.  Only  when  he  gets  home  can  he  really 
relax  and  be  at  peace. 

Novvhere  in  the  world  is  there  any  real  peace  to  be  íound.  The  poor 
have  no  peace  and  neither  do  the  rích;  adults  have  no  peace  and  neither 
do  the  highly  educated.  There’s  no  peace  anywhere,  that’s  the  nature 
of  the  world.  Those  who  have  few  possessions  suffer,  and  so  do  those 
who  have  many.  Children,  adults,  old  and  young...  everyone  suííers. 
The  suíTcring  of  being  old,  the  sulTcring  of  being  young,  the  sulTcring 
of  being  wealthy  and  the  suííering  of  being  poor...  it’s  all  nothing  but 
suííering. 

When  you’ve  contemplated  things  in  this  way  youTl  see  aniccam, 
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impermanence,  and  dukkham,  unsatisíactoriness.  Why  arc  things  im- 
permanent  and  unsatisíactory?  Because  they  arc  anattã,  not  self. 

Both  your  body  that  is  lying  sick  and  in  pain,  and  the  mind  that  is 
awarc  of  its  sickness  and  pain,  are  called  dhamma.  That  which  is  form- 
less,  the  thoughts,  íeelings  and  perceptions,  is  called  nãmadhamma. 
That  which  is  racked  with  aches  and  pains  is  called  rũpadhamma.  The 
material  is  dhamma  and  the  immaterial  is  dhamma.  So  we  live  with 
dhamma,  in  dhamma ,  and  we  are  dhamma.  In  truth  there  is  no  self 
to  be  íound,  there  are  only  dhammas  continually  arising  and  passing 
away  as  is  their  nature.  Every  single  moment  we’re  undergoing  birth 
and  death.  This  is  the  way  things  are. 

When  we  think  of  the  Lord  Buddha,  how  truly  he  spoke,  we  feel 
how  vvorthy  he  is  of  reverence  and  respect.  Whenever  we  see  the  truth 
of  something  we  see  His  teachings,  even  if  we’ve  never  actually  prac- 
ticed  the  Dhamma.  But  even  if  we  have  a  know!edge  of  the  teachings, 
ha  ve  studied  and  practiced  them,  as  long  as  we  still  ha  ven’ t  seen  the 
truth  we  are  still  homeless. 

So  understand  this  point.  All  people,  all  creatures,  arc  preparing 
to  leave.  When  beings  have  lived  an  appropriate  time  they  must  go  on 
their  way.  Rích,  poor,  young  and  old  must  all  experience  this  change. 

When  you  realize  that’s  the  way  the  world  is  you’11  feel  that  it’s  a 
vvearisome  place.  When  you  see  that  there’s  nothing  real  or  substantial 
you  can  rely  on  youTl  feel  vvearied  and  disenchanted.  Being  disen- 
chanted  doesn’t  mean  you  are  averse,  the  mind  is  clear.  It  sees  that 
there’s  nothing  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  State  of  aííairs,  it’s  just  the 
way  the  world  is.  Knowing  in  this  way  you  can  let  go  of  attachment, 
letting  go  with  a  mind  that  is  neither  happy  nor  sad,  but  at  peace  with 
conditions  through  seeing  their  changing  nature  with  wisdom.  Aniccã 
vata  saúkhãrã  -  all  conditions  are  impermanent. 

To  put  it  simply,  impermanence  is  the  Buddha.  If  we  truly  see  an 
impermanent  condition  we’ll  see  that  it’s  permanent.  It’s  permanent  in 
the  sense  that  its  subjection  to  change  is  unchanging.  This  is  the  per- 
manence  that  living  beings  possess.  There  is  continual  transíormation, 
from  childhood  through  to  old  age,  and  that  very  impermanence,  that 
propensity  to  change,  is  permanent  and  íìxed.  If  you  look  at  it  like  this 
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your  heart  will  be  at  ease.  It’s  not  just  you  who  has  to  go  through  this, 
it’s  everyone. 

When  you  consider  things  in  this  way  you’ll  see  them  as  weari- 
some,  and  disenchantment  will  arise.  Your  delight  in  the  world  of  sense 
pleasures  will  disappear.  You'll  see  that  if  you  have  many  possessions 
you  have  to  leave  a  lot  behind.  If  you  have  a  few  you  leave  few  behind. 
Wealth  is  just  wealth,  long  life  is  just  long  life...  they’re  nothing  special. 

What  is  important  is  that  we  should  do  as  the  Lord  Buddha  taught 
and  build  our  own  home,  building  it  by  the  method  that  I’ve  been  ex- 
plaining  to  you.  Build  your  own  home.  Let  go.  Let  go  until  the  mind 
reaches  the  peace  that  is  free  from  advancing,  free  from  retreating  and 
free  from  stopping  still.  Pleasure  is  not  your  home,  pain  is  not  your 
home.  Pleasure  and  pain  both  decline  and  pass  away. 

The  great  teacher  saw  that  all  conditions  are  impermanent  and  so 
He  taught  us  to  let  go  of  our  attachment  to  them.  When  we  reach  the 
end  of  our  life  we’ll  have  no  choice  anyway,  we  won’t  be  able  to  take 
anything  with  us.  So  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  put  things  down  before 
then?  They’re  just  a  heavy  burden  to  carry  around,  why  not  throw  off 
that  load  now?  Why  bother  to  drag  these  things  around?  Let  go,  relax, 
and  let  your  íamily  look  aíter  you. 

Those  who  nurse  the  sick  grow  in  goodness  and  virtue.  The  patient 
who  is  giving  others  that  opportunity  shouldn’t  make  things  dilíìcult 
for  them.  If  there’s  pain  or  some  problem  or  other,  let  them  know  and 
keep  the  mind  in  a  wholesome  State.  One  who  is  nursing  parents  should 
fill  his  or  her  mind  with  warmth  and  kindness  and  not  get  caught  up  in 
aversion.  This  is  the  one  time  you  can  repay  your  debt  to  them.  From 
your  birth  through  your  childhood,  as  you’ve  grown  up,  you’ve  been 
dependent  on  your  parents.  That  you  are  here  today  is  because  your 
mother  and  íather  have  helped  you  in  so  many  ways.  You  owe  them  an 
incredible  debt  of  gratitude. 

So  today,  all  of  you  children  and  relatives  gathered  together  here, 
observe  how  your  mother  has  become  your  child.  Beíore  you  vvere 
her  children,  now  she  has  become  yours.  She  has  become  older  and 
older  until  she  has  become  a  child  again.  Her  memory  goes,  her  eyes 
don’t  see  well  and  her  cars  arcn't  so  good.  Sometimes  she  garblcs  her 
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words.  Don’t  let  it  upset  you.  You  who  are  nursing  the  sick  must  know 
how  to  let  go  also.  Don’t  hold  onto  things,  just  let  her  have  her  own 
way.  When  a  young  child  is  disobedient  sometimes  the  parents  let  it 
have  its  own  way  just  to  keep  the  peace,  just  to  make  it  happy.  Now 
your  mother  is  just  like  that  child.  Her  memories  and  perceptions  arc 
confused.  Sometimes  she  muddles  up  your  names,  or  asks  you  to  bring 
a  cup  when  she  wants  a  plate.  It’s  normal,  don’t  be  upset  by  it. 

Let  the  patient  hcar  in  mind  the  kindness  of  those  who  nurse  and 
patiently  endure  the  painíul  ĩcclings.  Exert  yourselí  mentally,  don’t 
let  the  mind  become  scattered  and  confused,  and  don’t  make  things 
diíhcult  for  those  looking  after  you.  Let  those  who  are  nursing  hll  their 
minds  with  virtue  and  kindness.  Don’t  be  averse  to  the  unattractive  side 
of  the  job,  cleaning  up  the  mucous  and  phlegm,  urine  and  excrement. 
Try  your  best.  Everyone  in  the  tam i ly  give  a  hand. 

She  is  the  only  mother  you  have.  She  gave  you  life,  she  has  been 
your  teacher,  your  doctor  and  your  nurse  -  she’s  been  everything  to 
you.  That  she  has  brought  you  up,  shared  her  wealth  with  you  and 
made  you  her  heir  is  the  great  goodness  of  parcnts.  That  is  why  the 
Buddha  taught  the  virtues  of  kataãỗũ  and  katavedĩ,  knowing  our  debt 
of  gratitude  and  trying  to  repay  it.  These  two  dhammas  arc  complimen- 
tary.  If  our  parcnts  are  in  need,  unwell  or  in  diíhculty,  then  we  do  our 
best  to  help  them.  This  is  kataũũũ-katavedĩ,  the  virtue  that  sustains  the 
world.  It  prevents  íamilies  from  breaking  up,  and  makes  them  stable 
and  harmonious. 

Today  I  have  brought  you  the  gift  of  Dhamma  in  this  time  of  illness. 
I  have  no  material  things  to  offer  you,  there  seem  to  be  plenty  of  those 
in  this  house  already.  And  so  I  give  you  the  Dhamma,  something  which 
has  lasting  worth,  something  which  you'll  never  be  able  to  exhaust. 
Having  received  it  you  can  pass  it  on  to  as  many  others  as  you  like  and 
it  will  never  be  depleted.  That  is  the  nature  of  Truth.  I  am  happy  to 
have  been  able  to  give  you  this  gift  of  Dhamma  and  hope  it  will  give 
you  the  strength  to  deal  with  your  pain. 


The  Four  Noble  Truths 


Today  I  HAVE  BEEN  INVITED  by  the  Abbot  to  give  you  a  teaching, 
so  I  ask  you  all  to  sít  quietly  and  compose  your  minds.  Due  to  the 
language  baiTÍer  we  must  make  use  of  a  translator,  so  if  you  do  not  pay 
proper  attention  you  may  not  understand. 

My  stay  here  has  been  very  pleasant.  Both  the  Master  and  you,  his 
followers,  have  been  very  kind,  all  íriendly  and  smiling,  as  betìts  those 
who  are  practicing  the  true  Dhamma.  Your  property,  too,  is  very  inspir- 
ing,  but  so  big!  I  admừe  your  dedication  in  renovating  it  to  establish  a 
place  for  practicing  the  Dhamma. 

Having  been  a  teacher  for  many  years  now,  I’ve  been  through  my 
share  of  diítìculties.  At  present  there  are  altogether  about  íorty  branch 
monasteries2  of  my  monastery,  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  but  even  these 
days  I  have  followers  who  are  hard  to  teach.  Some  know  but  don’t 
bother  to  practice,  some  don’t  know  and  don’t  try  to  find  out.  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Why  do  human  beings  have  minds  like 
this?  Being  ignorant  is  not  so  good,  but  even  when  I  tell  them,  they  still 
don’t  listen.  I  don’t  know  what  more  I  can  do.  People  are  so  full  of 
doubts  in  their  practice,  they’re  always  doubting.  They  all  want  to  go 
to  Nibbãna,  but  they  don’t  want  to  walk  the  path.  It’s  baffling.  When 
I  te  11  them  to  meditate  theyìe  aíraid,  or  if  not  aíraid  then  just  plain 
sleepy.  Mostly  they  like  to  do  the  things  I  don’t  teach.  When  I  met  the 
Venerable  Abbot  here  I  asked  him  what  his  followers  were  like.  He  said 

*This  talk  was  given  at  the  Marýushri  Institute  in  Cumbria,  U.K.,  in  1977 
-At  the  time  of  printing  this  book  (1992),  there  are  about  one  hundred  branch 
monasteries,  big  and  small,  of  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong. 
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they’re  the  same.  This  is  the  pain  of  being  a  teacher. 

The  teaching  I  will  present  to  you  today  is  a  way  to  solve  problems 
in  the  present  moment,  in  this  present  life.  Some  people  say  that  they 
have  so  much  work  to  do  they  have  no  time  to  practice  the  Dhamma. 
“What  can  we  do?”  they  ask.  I  ask  them,  “Don’t  you  breathe  while 
you’re  working?”  “Yes,  of  course  we  breathe!”  “So  how  come  you 
have  time  to  breathe  when  you’re  so  busy?”  They  don’t  know  what  to 
answer.  “If  you  simply  have  sati  while  working  you  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  practice.” 

Practicing  meditation  is  just  like  breathing.  While  working  we 
breathe,  while  sleeping  we  breathe,  while  sitting  down  we  breathe... 
Why  do  we  have  time  to  breathe?  Because  we  see  the  importance  of 
the  breath,  we  can  alvvays  hnd  time  to  breathe.  In  the  same  way,  if 
we  see  the  importance  of  meditation  practice  we  will  ữnd  the  time  to 
practice. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  sulĩcred?...  have  you  ever  been  happy?... 
Right  here  is  the  truth,  this  is  where  you  must  practice  the  Dhamma. 
Who  is  it  who  is  happy?  The  mind  is  happy.  Who  suííers?  The  mind 
suííers.  Wherever  these  things  arise,  that’s  where  they  cease.  Have  you 
experienced  happiness?...  Have  you  experienced  SLilĩcring?...  this  is 
our  problem.  If  we  know  suỉĩcring1 ,  the  cause  of  suữering,  the  end  of 
suííering  and  the  way  leading  to  the  end  of  suííering  we  can  solve  the 
problem. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  suỉTcring:  ordinary  sutĩcring  and  the  ex- 
traordinary  kind.  Ordinary  sulTcring  is  the  suỉĩcring  which  is  the  in- 
herent  nature  of  conditions:  standing  is  suííering,  sitting  is  suííering, 
lying  down  is  suííering.  This  is  the  suííering  that  is  inherent  in  all  con- 
ditioned  phenomena.  Even  the  Buddha  experienced  these  things,  he 
experienced  comíort  and  pain,  but  he  recognized  them  as  conditions  in 
nature.  He  knew  how  to  overcome  these  ordinary,  natural  íeelings  of 
comíort  and  pain  through  understanding  their  true  nature.  Because  he 

1  Dukkha:  “Sutĩering”  is  a  most  inadequate  translation,  but  it  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly  íound.  Dukkha  literally  means  “intolerable,”  “unsustainable,”  “difficult  to  en- 
dure,”  and  can  also  mean  “imperíect “unsatisíying or  “incapable  of  providing  per- 
fect  happiness.” 
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understood  this  “natural  suffering”  those  íeelings  didn’t  upset  him. 

The  important  kind  of  suffering  is  the  second  kind,  the  suffering 
that  creeps  in  from  the  outside,  the  “extraordinary  suffering.”  If  we  are 
sick  we  may  have  to  get  an  injection  from  the  doctor.  When  the  needle 
pierces  the  skin  there  is  some  pain  which  is  only  natural.  When  the  nee- 
dle  is  withdrawn  that  pain  disappears.  This  is  like  the  ordinary  kind  of 
suffering,  it’s  no  problem,  everybody  experiences  it.  The  extraordinary 
suffering  is  the  suffering  that  arises  from  what  we  call  upãdãna ,  grasp- 
ing  onto  things.  This  is  like  having  an  injection  with  a  syringe  hlled 
with  poison.  This  is  no  longer  an  ordinary  kind  of  pain,  it  is  the  pain 
which  ends  in  death.  This  is  similar  to  the  suffering  which  arises  from 
grasping. 

Wrong  view,  not  knovving  the  impermanent  nature  of  all  condi- 
tioned  things,  is  another  kind  of  problem.  Conditioned  things  are  the 
realm  of  samsãra 1 .  Not  wanting  things  to  change  -  if  we  think  hke  this 
we  must  suffer.  When  we  think  that  the  body  is  ourselves  or  belonging 
to  us,  we  are  aíraid  when  we  see  it  change.  Consider  the  breath:  once  it 
comes  in  it  must  go  out,  having  gone  out  it  must  come  in  again.  This  is 
its  nature,  this  is  how  we  manage  to  live.  Things  don’t  íunction  in  that 
way.  This  is  how  conditions  are  but  we  don’t  realize  it. 

Suppose  we  lost  something.  If  we  thought  that  object  was  really 
ours,  we  would  brood  over  it.  If  we  couldn’t  see  it  as  a  conditioned  thing 
íaring  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  we  would  experience  suffering. 
But  if  you  breathe  in,  can  you  live?  Conditioned  things  must  naturally 
change  in  this  way.  To  see  this  is  to  see  the  Dhamma,  to  see  aniccam, 
change.  We  live  dependent  on  this  change.  When  we  know  how  things 
are  then  we  can  let  go  of  them. 

The  practice  of  Dhamma  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  way 
of  things  so  that  suffering  doesn’t  arise.  If  we  think  wrongly  we  are 
at  odds  with  the  world,  at  odds  with  the  Dhamma  and  with  the  truth. 
Suppose  you  were  sick  and  had  to  go  into  hospital.  Most  people  think, 
“Please  don’t  let  me  die,  I  want  to  get  better.”  This  is  wrong  thinking,  it 
will  lead  to  suffering.  You  have  to  think  to  yourselí,  “If  I  recover  I  re- 
cover,  if  I  die  I  die.”  This  is  right  thinking,  because  you  can’t  ultimately 

1  Saihsãra:  The  world  of  delusion. 
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control  conditions.  If  you  think  like  this,  vvhether  you  die  or  recover, 
you  can’t  go  wrong,  you  don’t  have  to  worry.  Wanting  to  get  better  at 
all  costs  and  aíraid  of  the  thought  of  dying...  this  is  the  mind  which 
doesn’t  understand  conditions.  You  should  think,  “If  I  get  better  that’s 
lì  ne,  if  I  don’t  get  better  that’s  fine.”  This  way  we  can’t  go  wrong,  we 
don’t  have  to  be  aíraid  or  cry,  because  we  have  tuned  ourselves  in  to  the 
way  things  are. 

The  Buddha  saw  clcarly.  His  teaching  is  alvvays  relevant,  never 
out-dated.  It  never  changes.  In  the  present  day  it’s  still  the  way  it  is,  it 
hasn’t  changed.  By  taking  this  teaching  to  heart  we  can  gain  the  reward 
of  peace  and  well-being. 

In  the  teachings  there  is  the  rcílcction  of  “not-self”:  “this  is  not  my 
self,  this  does  not  belong  to  me.”  But  people  don’t  like  to  listen  to  this 
kind  of  teaching  because  they  arc  attached  to  the  idea  of  self.  This  is 
the  cause  of  suííering.  You  should  take  note  of  this. 

Today  a  woman  asked  about  how  to  deal  with  anger.  I  told  her  that 
the  next  time  she  gets  angry,  to  wind  up  her  alarm  clock  and  put  it  in 
íront  of  her.  Then  to  give  herselí  two  hours  for  the  anger  to  go  away.  If 
it  was  really  her  anger  she  could  probably  tell  it  to  go  away  like  this:  “In 
two  hours  be  gone!”  But  it  isn’t  really  ours  to  command.  Sometimes  in 
two  hours  it’s  still  not  gone,  at  other  times  in  one  hour  it's  gone  already. 
Holding  onto  anger  as  a  personal  possession  will  cause  suííering.  If  it 
really  belonged  to  us  it  would  have  to  obey  us.  If  it  doesn’t  obey  us 
that  means  it’s  only  a  deception.  Don’t  fall  for  it.  Whether  the  mind  is 
happy  or  sad,  don’t  fall  for  it.  Whether  the  mind  loves  or  hates,  don’t 
fall  for  it,  it's  all  a  deception. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  been  angry?  When  you  arc  angry  does  it 
feel  good  or  bad?  If  it  íeels  bad  then  why  don’t  you  throw  that  íeeling 
away,  why  bother  to  keep  it?  How  can  you  say  that  you  are  wise  and 
intelligent  when  you  hold  on  to  such  things?  Since  the  day  you  were 
bom,  how  many  times  has  the  mind  tricked  you  into  anger?  Some  days 
the  mind  can  even  cause  a  vvhole  íamily  to  quarrel,  or  cause  you  to  cry 
all  night.  And  yet  we  still  continue  to  get  angry,  we  still  hold  onto  things 
and  suffer.  If  you  don’t  see  suííering  you  will  have  to  keep  suỉTcring 
indclìnitcly,  with  no  chance  for  respite.  The  world  of  samsãra  is  like 
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this.  If  we  know  the  way  it  is  we  can  solve  the  problem. 

The  Buddha’s  teaching  States  that  there  is  no  better  means  to  over- 
come  suffering  than  to  see  that  “this  is  not  my  self,”  “this  is  not  mine.” 
This  is  the  greatest  method.  But  we  don’t  usually  pay  attention  to  this. 
When  suffering  arises  we  simply  cry  over  it  without  lcarning  from  it. 
Why  is  that  so?  We  must  take  a  good  hard  look  at  these  things,  to 
develop  the  Buddho,  the  one  who  knows. 

Take  note,  some  of  you  may  not  be  avvarc  that  this  is  Dhamma 
teaching.  I'm  going  to  give  you  some  Dhamma  that’s  outside  the  scrip- 
tures.  Most  people  read  the  scriptures  but  don’t  see  the  Dhamma.  Today 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  teaching  that’s  outside  the  scriptures.  Some 
people  may  miss  the  point  or  not  understand  it. 

Suppose  two  people  arc  vvalking  together  and  see  a  duck  and  a 
chicken.  One  of  them  says,  “Why  isn’t  that  chicken  like  the  duck,  why 
isn’t  the  duck  like  the  chicken?”  He  wants  the  chicken  to  be  a  duck  and 
the  duck  to  be  a  chicken.  It’s  impossible.  If  it's  impossible,  then  even 
if  that  person  were  to  wish  for  the  duck  to  be  a  chicken  and  the  chicken 
to  be  a  duck  for  the  rest  of  his  life  it  would  not  come  to  pass,  because 
the  chicken  is  a  chicken  and  the  duck  is  a  duck.  As  long  as  that  person 
thought  like  that  he  would  suffer.  The  other  person  might  see  that  the 
chicken  is  a  chicken  and  the  duck  is  a  duck,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it.  There  is  no  problem.  He  sees  rightly.  If  you  want  the  duck  to  be  a 
chicken  and  the  chicken  to  be  a  duck  you  are  really  going  to  suffer. 

In  the  same  way,  the  law  of  aniccam  States  that  all  things  arc  im- 
permanent.  If  you  want  things  to  be  permanent  youre  going  to  suffer. 
Whenever  impermanence  shows  itselí  you’re  going  to  be  disappointed. 
One  who  sees  that  things  arc  naturally  impermanent  will  be  at  ease, 
there  will  be  no  coníỉict.  The  one  who  wants  things  to  be  permanent  is 
going  to  have  conílict,  maybe  even  losing  sleep  over  it.  This  is  to  be 
ignorant  of  aniccam,  impermanence,  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  Dhamma  where  should  you  look?  You  must 
look  within  the  body  and  the  mind.  You  won’t  íìnd  it  in  the  shelves  of  a 
bookcase.  To  really  see  the  Dhamma  you  have  to  look  within  your  own 
body  and  mind.  There  are  only  these  two  things.  The  mind  is  not  visible 
to  the  physical  eye,  it  must  be  seen  with  the  “mind’s  eye.”  Beíore  the 
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Dhamma  can  be  realized  you  must  know  where  to  look.  The  Dhamma 
that  is  in  the  body  must  be  seen  in  the  body.  And  with  what  do  we  look 
at  the  body?  We  look  at  the  body  with  the  mind.  You  won’t  And  the 
Dhamma  looking  anywhere  else,  because  both  happiness  and  suffering 
arise  right  here.  Or  have  you  seen  happiness  arising  in  the  trees?  Or 
from  the  rivers,  or  the  vveather?  Happiness  and  suffering  are  íeelings 
which  arise  in  our  own  bodies  and  minds. 

Thereíore  the  Buddha  tells  us  to  know  the  Dhamma  right  here.  The 
Dhamma  is  right  here,  we  must  look  right  here.  The  Master  may  tell 
you  to  look  at  the  Dhamma  in  the  books,  but  if  you  think  that  this  is 
where  the  Dhamma  rcãlìy  is,  you’11  never  see  it.  Having  looked  at  the 
books  you  must  rcílcct  on  those  teachings  inuardly.  Then  you  can  un- 
derstand  the  Dhamma.  Where  does  the  real  Dhamma  exist?  It  exists 
right  here  in  this  body  and  mind  of  ours.  This  is  the  essence  of  contem- 
plation  practice. 

When  we  do  this,  wisdom  will  arise  in  our  minds.  When  there  is 
wisdom  in  our  minds,  then  no  matter  where  we  look  there  is  Dhamma, 
we  will  see  aniccam,  dukkham,  and  anattã  at  all  times.  Aniccaríĩ  means 
transient.  Dukkhaứí  -  if  we  cling  to  the  things  that  are  transient  we  must 
suffer,  because  they  arc  not  us  or  ours  ( anattã ).  But  we  don’t  see  this, 
we  always  see  them  as  being  our  self  and  belonging  to  us. 

This  means  that  you  don’t  see  the  truth  of  convention.  You  should 
understand  conventions.  For  example,  all  of  us  sitting  here  have  names. 
Are  our  names  bom  with  us  or  arc  they  assigned  to  us  afterwards?  Do 
you  understand?  This  is  convention.  Is  convention  useíul?  Of  course 
it’s  useíul.  For  example,  suppose  there  are  four  men,  A,  B,  c,  and  D. 
They  all  must  have  their  individual  names  for  convenience  in  communi- 
cating  and  working  together.  If  we  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  A  we  could 
call  Mr.  A  and  he  would  come,  not  the  others.  This  is  the  convenience 
of  convention.  But  when  we  look  deeply  into  the  matter  we  will  see 
that  really  there  isn’t  anybody  there.  We  will  see  transcendence.  There 
is  only  earth,  water,  wind  and  íìre,  the  four  elements.  This  is  all  there  is 
to  this  body  of  ours. 

But  we  don’t  see  it  in  this  way  because  of  the  clinging  power  of 
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Attavãdupãdãna1 .  If  we  were  to  look  clearly  we  would  see  that  there 
isn’t  really  much  to  what  we  call  a  person.  The  solid  part  is  the  earth 
element,  the  fluid  part  is  the  water  element,  the  part  which  provides  heat 
is  called  the  íìre  element.  When  we  break  things  down  we  see  that  there 
is  only  earth,  water,  wind  and  fire.  Where  is  the  person  to  be  found? 
There  isn’t  one. 

That’s  why  the  Buddha  taught  that  there  is  no  higher  practice  than 
to  see  that  “this  is  not  my  self  and  does  not  belong  to  me.”  They  are 
simply  conventions.  If  we  understand  everything  clearly  in  this  way 
we  will  be  at  peace.  If  we  realize  in  the  present  moment  the  truth  of 
impermanence,  that  things  are  not  our  self  or  belonging  to  us,  then  when 
they  disintegrate  we  are  at  peace  with  them,  because  they  don’t  belong 
to  anybody  anyway.  They  are  merely  the  elements  of  earth,  water,  wind 
and  íìre. 

It’s  diíhcult  for  people  to  see  this,  but  even  so  it’s  not  beyond  our 
ability.  If  we  can  see  this  we  will  tìnd  contentment,  we  will  not  have  so 
much  anger,  greed  or  delusion.  There  will  always  be  Dhamma  in  our 
hearts.  There  will  be  no  need  for  jealousy  and  spite,  because  everybody 
is  simply  earth,  water,  wind  and  tìre.  There’s  nothing  more  to  them  than 
this.  When  we  accept  this  truth  we  will  see  the  truth  of  the  Buddha’s 
teaching. 

If  we  could  see  the  truth  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  we  wouldn’t 
have  to  use  up  so  many  teachers!  It  wouldn’t  be  necessary  to  listen  to 
teachings  every  day.  When  we  understand  then  we  simply  do  what’s 
required  of  us.  But  what  makes  people  so  diíhcult  to  teach  is  that  they 
don’t  accept  the  teaching  and  argue  with  the  teachers  and  the  teaching. 
In  íront  of  the  teacher  they  behave  a  little  better,  but  behind  his  back 
they  become  thieves!  People  are  really  diíhcult  to  teach.  The  people  in 
Thailand  are  like  this,  that’s  why  they  have  to  have  so  many  teachers. 

Be  careíul,  if  you’re  not  careíul  you  won’t  see  the  Dhamma.  You 
must  be  cừcumspect,  taking  the  teaching  and  considering  it  well.  Is 
this  flower  pretty?...  Do  you  see  the  ugliness  within  this  flower?...  For 

'One  of  the  Four  Bases  of  Clinging:  Kămupãdẫn a,  clinging  to  sense  objects; 
sĩlãbbãtupãdãn a:  clinging  to  rites  and  rituals;  ditthupãdãna:  clinging  to  views,  and 
a ttavãdupãdãna,  clinging  to  the  idea  of  self. 
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how  many  days  will  it  be  pretty?...  What  will  it  be  like  from  now  on?... 
Why  does  it  change  so?...  In  three  or  four  days  you  have  to  take  it 
and  throw  it  away,  right?  It  loses  all  its  beauty.  People  are  attached  to 
beauty,  attached  to  goodness.  If  anything  is  good  they  just  fall  for  it 
completely.  The  Buddha  tells  us  to  look  at  pretty  things  as  just  pretty, 
we  shouldn’t  become  attached  to  them.  If  there  is  a  pleasant  íeeling 
we  shouldn’t  fall  for  it.  Goodness  is  not  a  sure  thing,  beauty  is  not  a 
sure  thing.  Nothing  is  certain.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  a 
certainty.  This  is  the  truth.  The  things  that  arcn't  true  arc  the  things  that 
change,  such  as  beauty.  The  only  truth  it  has  is  in  its  constant  changing. 
If  we  believe  that  things  are  beautiíul,  when  their  beauty  íades  our  mind 
loses  its  beauty  too.  When  things  are  no  longer  good  our  mind  loses  its 
goodness  too.  When  they  are  destroyed  or  damaged  we  suffer  because 
we  have  clung  to  them  as  being  our  own.  The  Buddha  tells  us  to  see 
that  these  things  are  simply  constructs  of  nature.  Beauty  appears  and  in 
not  many  days  it  íades.  To  see  this  is  to  have  wisdom. 

Thereíore  we  should  see  impermanence.  If  we  think  something  is 
pretty  we  should  tell  ourselves  it  isn’t,  if  we  think  something  is  ugly  we 
should  tell  ourselves  it  isn’t.  Try  to  see  things  in  this  way,  constantly 
rcílcct  in  this  way.  We  will  see  the  truth  within  untrue  things,  see  the 
certainty  within  the  things  that  arc  uncertain. 

Today  I  have  been  explaining  the  way  to  understand  suííering,  what 
causes  suííering,  the  cessation  of  suííering  and  the  way  leading  to  the 
cessation  of  suííering.  When  you  know  suữering  you  should  throw  it 
out.  Knowing  the  cause  of  suííering  you  should  throw  it  out.  Practice 
to  see  the  cessation  of  sulTcring.  See  aniccam,  dukkharí ĩ  and  anattã  and 
suữering  will  cease. 

When  suííering  ceases  where  do  we  go?  What  arc  we  practicing 
for?  We  arc  practicing  to  relinquish.  not  in  order  to  gain  anything. 
There  was  a  woman  this  aíternoon  who  told  me  that  she  is  suííering.  I 
asked  her  what  she  wants  to  be,  and  she  said  she  vvants  to  be  enlight- 
ened.  I  said,  “As  long  as  you  vvant  to  be  enlightened  you  will  never 
become  enlightened.  Don’t  want  anything.” 

When  we  know  the  truth  of  suííering  we  throw  out  suííering.  When 
we  know  the  cause  of  suííering  then  we  don’t  create  those  causes,  but 
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instead  practice  to  bring  suííering  to  its  cessation.  The  practice  leading 
to  the  cessation  of  suííering  is  to  see  that  “this  is  not  a  self,”  “this  is  not 
me  or  them.”  Seeing  in  this  way  enables  suííering  to  cease.  It’s  like 
reaching  our  destination  and  stopping.  That’s  cessation.  That’s  getting 
close  to  Nibbãna.  To  put  it  another  way,  going  forward  is  suííering, 
retreating  is  suííering  and  stopping  is  suííering.  Not  going  forward,  not 
retreating  and  not  stopping...  is  anything  left?  Body  and  mind  cease 
here.  This  is  the  cessation  of  suííering.  Hard  to  understand,  isn’t  it? 
If  we  diligently  and  consistently  study  this  teaching  we  will  transcend 
things  and  reach  understanding,  there  will  be  cessation.  This  is  the 
ultimate  teaching  of  the  Buddha,  it’s  the  íìnishing  point.  The  Buddha’s 
teaching  íìnishcs  at  the  point  of  total  relinquishment. 

Today  I  offer  this  teaching  to  you  all  and  to  the  Venerable  Master 
also.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  it  I  ask  your  íorgiveness.  But  don’t 
be  in  a  huưy  to  judge  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  just  listen  to  it  íìrst.  If 
I  were  to  give  you  all  a  fruit  and  tell  you  it’s  delicious,  you  should  take 
note  of  my  words,  but  don’t  believe  me  oííhand,  because  you  haven’t 
tasted  it  yet.  The  teaching  I  give  you  today  is  the  same.  If  you  want 
to  know  whether  the  “íruit”  is  sweet  or  sour  you  have  to  slice  a  piece 
off  and  taste  it.  Then  you  will  know  its  sweetness  or  sourness.  Then 
you  could  believe  me,  because  then  you’d  have  seen  for  yourselí.  So 
please  don’t  throw  this  “íruit”  away,  keep  it  and  taste  it,  know  its  taste 
for  yourselí. 

The  Buddha  didn’t  have  a  teacher,  you  know.  An  ascetic  once  asked 
him  who  his  teacher  was,  and  the  Buddha  answered  that  he  didn’t  have 
one1.  The  ascetic  just  walked  off  shaking  his  head.  The  Buddha  was 
being  too  honest.  He  was  speaking  to  one  who  couldn’t  know  or  accept 
the  truth.  That’s  why  I  tell  you  not  to  believe  me.  The  Buddha  said  that 
to  simply  believe  others  is  íoolish,  because  there  is  no  clcar  knowing 
within.  That’s  why  the  Buddha  said  “I  have  no  teacher.”  This  is  the 

*Soon  aíter  his  enlightenment,  the  Buddha  was  walking  on  his  way  to  Benares 
and  was  approached  by  a  wandering  ascetic,  who  said,  “Your  íeatures  are  clear,  íriend, 
your  bearing  serene...  who  is  your  teacher?”  The  Buddha  answered  that  there  was  no- 
one  in  this  vvorld  who  could  claim  to  be  his  teacher,  because  he  was  completely  self- 
enlightened.  The  ascetic  could  not  understand  his  answer,  and  walked  off,  muttering, 
“Well,  good  for  you,  ữiend,  good  for  you.” 
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truth.  But  you  should  look  at  this  it  the  right  way.  If  you  misunderstand 
it  you  won’t  respect  your  teacher.  Don’t  go  saying  “I  have  no  teacher.” 
You  must  rely  on  your  teacher  to  tell  you  what  is  right  and  vvrong,  and 
then  you  must  practice  accordingly. 

Today  is  a  íortunate  day  for  all  of  us.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  meet 
with  all  of  you  and  the  Venerable  Master.  You  wouldn’t  think  that  we 
could  meet  like  this  because  we  live  so  far  apart.  I  think  there  must  be 
some  special  reason  that  we  have  been  able  to  meet  in  this  way.  The 
Buddha  taught  that  everything  that  arises  must  have  a  cause.  Don’t 
forget  this.  There  must  be  some  cause.  Perhaps  in  a  previous  existence 
we  were  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same  íamily.  It’s  possible.  Another 
teacher  didn’t  come,  but  I  did.  Why  is  that?  Perhaps  we  arc  creating 
the  causes  in  the  present  moment  itselí.  This  is  also  possible. 

I  leave  you  all  with  this  teaching.  May  you  be  diligent  and  arduous 
in  the  practice.  There  is  nothing  better  than  the  practice  of  Dhamma, 
Dhamma  is  the  supporter  of  the  whole  world.  People  arc  coníused  these 
days  because  they  do  not  know  the  Dhamma.  If  we  have  the  Dhamma 
with  us  we  will  be  content.  I  am  happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  help  you  and  the  venerable  teacher  in  developing  the  practice  of 
Dhamma.  I  leave  you  with  my  heartíelt  good  wishes.  Tomorrow  I 
will  be  leaving,  Tm  not  sure  where  for.  This  is  only  natural.  When 
there  is  Corning  there  must  be  going,  when  there  is  going  there  must  be 
Corning.  This  is  how  the  world  is.  We  shouldn’t  be  overjoyed  or  upset 
by  the  changes  in  the  world.  There  is  happiness  and  then  there  is  suf- 
ĩcring;  there  is  suffering  and  then  there  is  happiness;  there  is  gain  and 
then  there  is  loss;  there  is  loss  and  then  there  is  gain.  This  is  the  way 
things  are. 

In  the  Buddha’s  time  there  were  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  didn’t 
like  him,  because  the  Buddha  exhorted  them  to  be  diligent,  to  be  heed- 
ful.  Those  who  were  lazy  were  aíraid  of  the  Buddha  and  resented  him. 
When  he  died,  one  group  of  disciples  cried  and  were  distressed  that 
they  would  no  longer  have  the  Buddha  to  guide  them.  These  ones  were 
still  not  clever.  Another  group  of  disciples  were  pleased  and  relieved 
that  they  would  no  longer  have  the  Buddha  on  their  backs  telling  them 
what  to  do.  A  third  group  of  disciples  were  equanimous.  They  re- 
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ílcctcd  that  what  arises  passes  away  as  a  natural  consequence.  There 
were  these  three  groups.  Which  group  do  you  identify  with?  Do  you 
want  to  be  one  of  the  pleased  ones  or  what?  The  group  of  disciples  who 
cried  when  the  Buddha  passed  away  had  not  yet  realized  the  Dhamma. 
The  second  group  were  those  who  resented  the  Buddha.  He  was  always 
íorbidding  them  from  doing  the  things  they  wanted  to  do.  They  lived 
in  fear  of  the  Buddha’s  scorn  and  reprimands,  so  when  he  passed  away 
they  were  relieved. 

These  days  things  arciTt  much  different.  It’s  possible  that  the  teacher 
here  has  some  followers  who  arc  resentíul  towards  him.  They  might  not 
show  it  outvvardly  but  it’s  there  in  the  mind.  It’s  normal  for  people  who 
still  ha  ve  dcíìlcmcnts  to  feel  this  way.  Even  the  Buddha  had  people 
hating  him.  I  lĩiysclí'  have  followers  who  resent  me  also.  I  tell  them 
to  give  up  evil  actions  but  they  cherish  their  evil  actions.  So  they  hate 
me.  There  are  plenty  like  this.  May  all  of  you  who  are  intelligent  make 
yourselves  íìrm  in  the  practice  of  Dhamma. 


Meditation 


SEEKERS  OF  GOODNESS  WHO  HAVE  GATHERED  HERE,  please  listen 
in  peace.  Listening  to  the  Dhamma  in  peace  means  to  listen  with 
a  one-pointed  mind,  paying  attention  to  what  you  hear  and  then  letting 
go.  Listening  to  the  Dhamma  is  of  great  bcncíìt.  While  listening  to  the 
Dhamma  we  are  encouraged  to  hrmly  establish  both  body  and  mind  in 
samãdhi,  because  it  is  one  kind  of  Dhamma  practice.  In  the  time  of  the 
Buddha  people  listened  to  Dhamma  talks  intently,  with  a  mind  aspiring 
to  real  understanding,  and  some  actually  realized  the  Dhamma  while 
listening. 

This  place  is  well  suited  to  meditation  practice.  Having  stayed  here 
a  couple  of  nights  I  can  see  that  it  is  an  important  place.  On  the  external 
level  it  is  already  peaceíul,  all  that  remains  is  the  internal  level,  your 
hearts  and  minds.  So  I  ask  all  of  you  to  make  an  effort  to  pay  attention. 

Why  have  you  gathered  here  to  practice  meditation?  It’s  because 
your  hearts  and  minds  do  not  understand  what  should  be  understood.  In 
other  words,  you  don’t  truly  know  how  things  are,  or  what  is  what.  You 
don’t  know  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right,  what  it  is  that  brings  you 
suííering  and  causes  you  to  doubt.  So  hrst  you  have  to  make  yourselves 
calm.  The  reason  that  you  have  come  here  to  develop  calm  and  restraint 
is  that  your  hearts  and  minds  are  not  at  ease.  Your  minds  are  not  calm, 
not  restrained.  They  are  swayed  by  doubting  and  agitation.  This  is  why 
you  have  come  here  today  and  are  now  listening  to  the  Dhamma. 

I  would  like  you  to  concentrate  and  listen  careíully  to  what  I  say, 
and  I  ask  permission  to  speak  írankly  because  that’s  how  I  am.  Please 
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understand  that  even  if  I  do  speak  in  a  forceful  manner,  I  am  doing  so 
out  of  good  will.  I  ask  your  íorgiveness  if  there  is  anything  I  say  that 
upsets  you,  because  the  customs  of  Thailand  and  those  of  the  West  are 
not  the  same.  Actually,  speaking  a  little  forcefully  can  be  good  because 
it  helps  to  stir  people  up  who  might  othervvise  be  sleepy  or  drowsy,  and 
rather  than  rousing  themselves  to  hear  the  Dhamma  allow  themselves 
to  driít  instead  into  complacency  and  as  a  result  never  understand  any- 
thing. 

Although  there  may  appcar  to  be  many  ways  to  practice  really  there 
is  only  one.  As  with  íruit  trees,  it  is  possible  to  get  íruit  quickly  by 
planting  a  cutting,  but  the  tree  would  not  be  resilient  or  long  lasting. 
Another  way  is  to  cultivate  a  tree  right  from  the  seed,  which  produces  a 
strong  and  resilient  tree.  Practice  is  the  same. 

When  I  íìrst  began  to  practice  I  had  problems  understanding  this. 
As  long  as  I  still  didn’t  know  what’s  what,  sitting  meditation  was  a  real 
chore,  even  bringing  me  to  tears  on  occasion.  Sometimes  I  would  be 
aiming  too  high,  at  others  not  high  enough,  never  íìnding  the  point  of 
balance.  To  practice  in  a  way  that’s  peaceíul  means  to  place  the  mind 
neither  too  high  or  too  low,  but  at  the  point  of  balance. 

I  can  see  that  it’s  very  coníusing  for  you,  Corning  from  different 
places  and  having  practiced  in  different  ways  with  different  teachers. 
Corning  to  practice  here  you  must  be  plagued  with  all  kinds  of  doubts. 
One  teacher  says  you  must  practice  in  one  way,  another  says  you  should 
practice  another  way.  You  wonder  which  method  to  use,  unsure  of  the 
essence  of  the  practice.  The  result  is  coníusion.  There  are  so  many 
teachers  and  so  many  teachings  that  nobody  knows  how  to  harmonize 
their  practice.  As  a  result  there  is  a  lot  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

So  you  must  try  not  to  think  too  much.  If  you  do  think,  then  do 
so  with  avvarcncss.  But  so  far  your  thinking  has  been  done  with  no 
avvareness.  First  you  must  make  your  mind  calm.  Where  there  is  know- 
ing  there  is  no  need  to  think,  avvareness  will  arise  in  its  place,  and  this 
will  in  turn  become  wisdom  ( paũũã ).  But  the  ordinary  kind  of  thinking 
is  not  wisdom,  it  is  simply  the  aimless  and  unavvare  wandering  of  the 
mind,  which  inevitably  results  in  agitation.  This  is  not  vvisdom. 

At  this  stage  you  don’t  need  to  think.  You’ve  already  done  a  great 
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deal  of  thinking  at  home,  haven’t  you?  It  just  stirs  up  the  hcart.  You 
must  establish  some  awarcness.  Obsessive  thinking  can  even  bring  you 
tears,  just  try  it  out.  Getting  lost  in  some  train  of  thought  won’t  lead 
you  to  the  truth,  it’s  not  wisdom.  The  Buddha  was  a  very  wise  person, 
he’d  learned  how  to  stop  thinking.  In  the  same  way  you  are  practicing 
here  in  order  to  stop  thinking  and  thereby  arrive  at  peace.  If  you  arc 
already  calm  it  is  not  necessary  to  think,  wisdom  vvill  arise  in  its  place. 

To  meditate  you  do  not  have  to  think  much  more  than  to  resolve  that 
right  now  is  the  time  for  training  the  mind  and  nothing  else.  Don’t  let 
the  mind  shoot  off  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  to  the  íront  or  behind,  above 
or  below.  Our  only  duty  right  now  is  to  practice  mindíulness  of  the 
breathing.  Fix  your  attention  at  the  head  and  move  it  down  through  the 
body  to  the  tips  of  the  feet,  and  then  back  up  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Pass  your  avvareness  down  through  the  body,  observing  with  wisdom. 
We  do  this  to  gain  an  initial  understanding  of  the  way  the  body  is.  Then 
begin  the  meditation,  noting  that  at  this  time  your  sole  duty  is  to  observe 
the  inhalations  and  exhalations.  Don’t  íorce  the  breath  to  be  any  longer 
or  shorter  than  normal,  just  allow  it  to  continue  easily.  Don’t  put  any 
pressure  on  the  breath,  rather  let  it  flow  evenly,  letting  go  with  each 
in-breath  and  out-breath. 

You  must  understand  that  you  arc  letting  go  as  you  do  this,  but  there 
should  still  be  avvarcness.  You  must  maintain  this  awareness,  allowing 
the  breath  to  enter  and  leave  comíortably.  There  is  no  need  to  íorce  the 
breath,  just  allow  it  to  flow  easily  and  naturally.  Maintain  the  resolve 
that  at  this  time  you  have  no  other  duties  or  responsibilities.  Thoughts 
about  what  will  happen,  what  you  will  know  or  see  during  the  medita- 
tion  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  but  once  they  arise  just  let  them  cease 
by  themselves,  don’t  be  unduly  concerned  over  them. 

During  the  meditation  there  is  no  need  to  pay  attention  to  sense  im- 
pressions.  Whenever  the  mind  is  aííected  by  sense  impingement,  wher- 
ever  there  is  a  lccling  or  sensation  in  the  mind,  just  let  it  go.  Whether 
those  sensations  are  good  or  bad  is  unimportant.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  anything  out  of  those  sensations,  just  let  them  pass  away  and  re- 
turn  your  attention  to  the  breath.  Maintain  the  avvarcncss  of  the  breath 
entering  and  leaving.  Don’t  create  suííering  over  the  breath  being  too 
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long  or  too  short,  simply  observe  it  without  trying  to  control  or  suppress 
it  in  any  way.  In  other  words,  don’t  attach.  Allow  the  breath  to  continue 
as  it  is,  and  the  mind  will  become  calm.  As  you  continue  the  mind  will 
gradually  lay  things  down  and  come  to  rest,  the  breath  becoming  lighter 
and  lighter  until  it  becomes  so  íaint  that  it  seems  like  it’s  not  there  at  all. 
Both  the  body  and  the  mind  will  feel  light  and  energized.  All  that  will 
remain  will  be  a  one-pointed  knovving.  You  could  say  that  the  mind  has 
changed  and  reached  a  State  of  calm. 

If  the  mind  is  agitated,  set  up  mindíulness  and  inhale  deeply  till 
there  is  no  space  left  to  store  any  air,  then  release  it  all  completely  un- 
til  none  remains.  Follow  this  with  another  deep  inhalation  until  you 
are  full,  then  release  the  air  again.  Do  this  two  or  three  times,  then  re- 
establish  concentration.  The  mind  should  be  calmer.  If  any  more  sense 
impressions  cause  agitation  in  the  mind,  repeat  the  process  on  every  oc- 
casion.  Similarly  with  walking  meditation.  If  while  walking,  the  mind 
becomes  agitated,  stop  still,  calm  the  mind,  re-establish  the  avvareness 
with  the  meditation  object  and  then  continue  walking.  Sitting  and  walk- 
ing  meditation  are  in  essence  the  same,  diỉTcring  only  in  terms  of  the 
physical  posture  used. 

Sometimes  there  may  be  doubt,  so  you  must  have  sati,  to  be  the  one 
who  knows,  continually  following  and  examining  the  agitated  mind  in 
whatever  form  it  takes.  This  is  to  have  sati.  Sati  vvatches  over  and  takes 
carc  of  the  mind.  You  must  maintain  this  knovving  and  not  be  carcless 
or  wander  astray,  no  matter  what  condition  the  mind  takes  on. 

The  trick  is  to  have  sati  taking  control  and  supervising  the  mind. 
Once  the  mind  is  unified  with  sati  a  new  kind  of  avvarcncss  will  emerge. 
The  mind  that  has  developed  calm  is  held  in  check  by  that  calm,  just 
like  a  chicken  held  in  a  coop...  the  chicken  is  unable  to  wander  outside, 
but  it  can  still  move  around  vvithin  the  coop.  Its  walking  to  and  fro 
doesn’t  get  it  into  trouble  because  it  is  restrained  by  the  coop.  Likevvise 
the  awarcncss  that  takes  place  when  the  mind  has  sati  and  is  calm  does 
not  cause  trouble.  None  of  the  thinking  or  sensations  that  take  place 
within  the  calm  mind  cause  harm  or  disturbance. 

Some  people  don’t  want  to  experience  any  thoughts  or  ĩcclings  at 
all,  but  this  is  going  too  far.  Feelings  arise  within  the  State  of  calm.  The 
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mind  is  both  experiencing  íeelings  and  calm  at  the  same  time,  without 
being  disturbed.  When  there  is  calm  like  this  there  arc  no  harmíul  con- 
sequences.  Problems  occur  when  the  “chicken”  gets  out  of  the  “coop.” 
For  instance,  you  may  be  vvatching  the  breath  entering  and  leaving  and 
then  íorget  yourselí,  allowing  the  mind  to  wander  away  from  the  breath, 
back  home,  off  to  the  shops  or  to  any  number  of  different  places.  Maybe 
even  half  an  hour  may  pass  before  you  suddenly  realize  you’re  sup- 
posed  to  be  practicing  meditation  and  reprimand  yourself  for  your  lack 
of  sati.  This  is  where  you  have  to  be  really  careíul,  because  this  is  where 
the  chicken  gets  out  of  the  coop  -  the  mind  leaves  its  base  of  calm. 

You  must  take  care  to  maintain  the  avvarcncss  with  sati  and  try  to 
pull  the  mind  back.  Although  I  use  the  words  “pull  the  mind  back,”  in 
fact  the  mind  doesn’t  really  go  anywhere,  only  the  object  of  awareness 
has  changed.  You  must  make  the  mind  stay  right  here  and  now.  As 
long  as  there  is  sati  there  will  be  presence  of  mind.  It  seems  like  you 
are  pulling  the  mind  back  but  really  it  hasn’t  gone  anyvvhere,  it  has 
simply  changed  a  little.  It  seems  that  the  mind  goes  here  and  there,  but 
in  fact  the  change  occurs  right  at  the  one  spot.  When  sa  ti  is  regained, 
in  a  flash  you  are  back  with  the  mind  without  it  having  to  be  brought 
from  anywhere. 

When  there  is  total  knovving,  a  continuous  and  unbroken  awareness 
at  each  and  every  moment,  this  is  called  presence  of  mind.  If  your  atten- 
tion  driíts  from  the  breath  to  other  places  then  the  knovving  is  broken. 
Whenever  there  is  avvarcncss  of  the  breath  the  mind  is  there.  With  just 
the  breath  and  this  even  and  continuous  avvarcness  you  have  presence 
of  mind. 

There  must  be  both  sati  and  sampajaũũa.  Sati  is  recollection  and 
sampajaũũa  is  self-awareness.  Right  now  you  are  clcarly  aware  of  the 
breath.  This  exercise  of  watching  the  breath  helps  sa  ti  and  sampajaũũ a 
develop  together.  They  sharc  the  work.  Having  both  sati  and  sampa- 
jaũũa  is  like  having  two  workers  to  lift  a  heavy  plank  of  wood.  Suppose 
there  are  two  people  trying  to  lift  some  heavy  planks,  but  the  vveight  is 
so  great,  they  have  to  strain  so  hard,  that  it’s  almost  unendurable.  Then 
another  person,  imbued  with  goodwill,  sees  them  and  rushes  in  to  help. 
In  the  same  way,  when  there  is  sati  and  sampajaũũa,  then  paũũã  (wis- 
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dom)  will  arise  at  the  same  place  to  help  out.  Then  all  three  of  them 
support  each  other. 

With  paũũã  there  will  be  an  understanding  of  sense  objects.  For 
instance,  during  the  meditation  sense  objects  arc  experienced  which 
give  rise  to  ícclings  and  moods.  You  may  start  to  think  of  a  íriend, 
but  then  paũũã  should  immediately  counter  with  “It  doesn’t  matter,” 
“Stop”  or  “Forget  it.”  Or  if  there  arc  thoughts  about  where  you  will  go 
tomorrow,  then  the  response  would  be,  ‘Tm  not  interested,  I  don’t  want 
to  concern  myselí  with  such  things.”  Maybe  you  start  thinking  about 
other  people,  then  you  should  think,  “No,  I  don’t  want  to  get  involved.” 
“Just  let  go,”  or  “It’s  all  uncertain  and  never  a  sure  thing.”  This  is  how 
you  should  deal  with  things  in  meditation,  recognizing  them  as  “not 
sure,  not  sure,”  and  maintaining  this  kind  of  awareness. 

You  must  give  up  all  the  thinking,  the  inner  dialogue  and  the  doubt- 
ing.  Don’t  get  caught  up  in  these  things  during  the  meditation.  In  the 
end  all  that  will  remain  in  the  mind  in  its  purest  form  arc  sati,  sam- 
pajaũũa  and  paũũã.  Whenever  these  things  weaken  doubts  will  arise, 
but  try  to  abandon  those  doubts  immediately,  leaving  only  sati,  sampa- 
jaũũa  and  paũũã.  Try  to  develop  sati  like  this  until  it  can  be  maintained 
at  all  times.  Then  you  will  understand  sati,  sampajaũũa  and  samãdhi 
thoroughly. 

Focusing  the  attention  at  this  point  you  will  see  sati,  sampajaũna , 
samãdhi  and  paũũã  together.  Whether  you  are  attracted  to  or  repelled 
by  external  sense  objects,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  yourselí,  “It’s  not 
sure.”  Either  way  they  arc  just  hindrances  to  be  swept  away  till  the 
mind  is  clean.  All  that  should  remain  is  sati,  recollection;  sampajaũũa, 
clcar  awareness;  samãdhi,  the  hrm  and  unwavering  mind;  and  paũũã, 
or  consummate  wisdom.  For  the  time  being  I  will  say  just  this  much  on 
the  subject  of  meditation. 

Now  about  the  tools  or  aids  to  meditation  practice  -  there  should  be 
mettã  (goodwill)  in  your  hcart,  in  other  words,  the  qualities  of  generos- 
ity,  kindness  and  helpíulness.  These  should  be  maintained  as  the  foun- 
dation  for  mental  purity.  For  example,  begin  doing  away  with  lobha,  or 
selhshness,  through  giving.  When  people  arc  selhsh  they  arciTt  happy. 
Selhshness  leads  to  a  sense  of  discontent,  and  yet  people  tend  to  be  very 
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selhsh  without  realizing  how  it  affects  them. 

You  can  experience  this  at  any  time,  especially  when  you  arc  hun- 
gry.  Suppose  you  get  some  apples  and  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  them  with  a  íriend;  you  think  it  over  for  a  while,  and,  sure,  the 
intention  to  give  is  there  all  right,  but  you  want  to  give  the  smaller  one. 
To  give  the  big  one  would  be...  well,  such  a  shame.  It's  hard  to  think 
straight.  You  tell  them  to  go  ahead  and  take  one,  but  then  you  say, 
“Take  this  one!”...  and  give  them  the  smaller  apple!  This  is  one  form 
of  selhshness  that  people  usually  don’t  notice.  Have  you  ever  been  like 
this? 

You  really  have  to  go  against  the  grain  to  give.  Even  though  you 
may  really  only  want  to  give  the  smaller  apple,  you  must  force  yourselí 
to  give  away  the  bigger  one.  Of  course,  once  you  have  given  it  to  your 
íriend  you  feel  good  inside.  Training  the  mind  by  going  against  the 
grain  in  this  way  requires  self-discipline  -  you  must  know  how  to  give 
and  how  to  give  up,  not  allowing  selhshness  to  stick.  Once  you  learn 
how  to  give,  if  you  arc  still  hesitating  over  which  íruit  to  give,  then 
while  you  arc  deliberating  you  will  be  troubled,  and  even  if  you  give 
the  bigger  one,  there  will  still  be  a  sense  of  reluctance.  But  as  soon  as 
you  hrmly  decide  to  give  the  bigger  one  the  matter  is  over  and  done 
with.  This  is  going  against  the  grain  in  the  right  way. 

Doing  this  you  win  mastery  over  yourselí.  If  you  can’t  do  it  you  will 
be  a  victim  of  yourselí  and  continue  to  be  selhsh.  All  of  us  have  been 
selhsh  in  the  past.  This  is  a  dehlement  which  needs  to  be  cut  off.  In  the 
Pãli  scriptures,  giving  is  called  “dãna,”  which  means  bringing  happiness 
to  others.  It  is  one  of  those  conditions  which  help  to  cleanse  the  mind 
from  dehlement.  Rcílcct  on  this  and  develop  it  in  your  practice. 

You  may  think  that  practicing  like  this  involves  hounding  yourselí, 
but  it  doesn’t  really.  Actually  it's  hounding  craving  and  the  dehlements. 
If  dehlements  arise  within  you,  you  have  to  do  something  to  remedy 
them.  Dehlements  are  like  a  stray  cat.  If  you  give  it  as  much  food  as 
it  wants  it  will  always  be  Corning  around  looking  for  more  food,  but  if 
you  stop  1'ccding  it,  aíter  a  couple  of  days  it'11  stop  Corning  around.  It’s 
the  same  with  the  dehlements,  they  won’t  come  to  disturb  you,  they’11 
leave  your  mind  in  peace.  So  rather  than  being  aíraid  of  dehlement. 
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make  the  ddìlcmcnts  aíraid  of  you.  To  make  the  dehlements  aíraid  of 
you,  you  must  see  the  Dhamma  vvithin  your  minds. 

Where  does  the  Dhamma  arise?  It  arises  with  our  knowing  and 
understanding  in  this  way.  Everyone  is  able  to  know  and  understand 
the  Dhamma.  It’s  not  something  that  has  to  be  found  in  books,  you 
don’t  have  to  do  a  lot  of  study  to  see  it,  just  redect  right  now  and  you 
can  see  what  I  am  talking  about.  Everybody  can  see  it  because  it  exists 
right  within  our  hearts.  Everybody  has  dehlements,  don’t  they?  If  you 
are  able  to  see  them  then  you  can  understand.  In  the  past  you’ve  looked 
aíter  and  pampered  your  dehlements,  but  now  you  must  know  your 
dehlements  and  not  allow  them  to  come  and  bother  you. 

The  next  constituent  of  practice  is  moral  restraint  (sĩla).  Sĩla  watches 
over  and  nurtures  the  practice  in  the  same  way  as  parents  look  aíter  their 
children.  Maintaining  moral  restraint  means  not  only  to  avoid  harming 
others  but  also  to  help  and  encourage  them.  At  the  very  least  you  should 
maintain  the  tìve  precepts,  which  are: 

1.  Not  only  to  kill  or  deliberately  harm  others,  but  to  spread  goodwill 

tovvards  all  beings. 

2.  To  be  honest,  reíraining  from  iníringing  on  the  rights  of  others,  in 

other  words,  not  stealing. 

3.  Knowing  moderation  in  sexual  relations:  In  the  household  life  there 

exists  the  íamily  structure,  based  around  husband  and  wife.  Know 
who  your  husband  or  wife  is,  knovv  moderation,  know  the  proper 
bounds  of  sexual  activity.  Some  people  don’t  know  the  limits. 
One  husband  or  wife  isn’t  enough,  they  have  to  have  a  second  or 
third.  The  way  I  see  it,  you  can’t  consume  even  one  partner  com- 
pletely,  so  to  have  two  or  three  is  just  plain  indulgence.  You  must 
try  to  cleanse  the  mind  and  train  it  to  know  moderation.  Know- 
ing  moderation  is  true  purity,  vvithout  it  there  are  no  limits  to  your 
behavior.  When  eating  delicious  food,  don’t  dwell  too  much  on 
how  it  tastes,  think  of  your  stomach  and  consider  how  much  is 
appropriate  to  its  needs.  If  you  eat  too  much  you  get  trouble,  so 
you  must  know  moderation.  Moderation  is  the  best  way.  Just  one 
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partner  is  enough,  two  or  three  is  an  indulgence  and  vvill  only 
cause  problems. 

4.  To  be  honest  in  speech  -  this  is  also  a  tool  for  eradicating  dcíìlc- 

ments.  You  must  be  honest  and  straight,  truthíul  and  upright. 

5.  To  reírain  from  taking  intoxicants.  You  must  know  restraint  and 

preíerably  give  these  things  up  altogether.  People  are  already  in- 
toxicated  enough  with  their  íamilies,  relatives  and  íì  icnds,  mate- 
rial  possessions,  wealth  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  That’s  quite  enough 
already  without  making  things  worse  by  taking  intoxicants  as 
well.  These  things  just  create  darkncss  in  the  mind.  Those  who 
take  largc  amounts  should  try  to  gradually  cut  dovvn  and  eventu- 
ally  give  it  up  altogether.  Maybe  I  should  ask  your  íorgiveness, 
but  my  speaking  in  this  way  is  out  of  a  concern  for  your  beneíìt, 
so  that  you  can  understand  that  vvhich  is  good.  You  need  to  know 
what  is  what.  What  arc  the  things  that  are  oppressing  you  in  your 
everyday  lives?  What  arc  the  actions  which  cause  this  oppres- 
sion?  Good  actions  bring  good  results  and  bad  actions  bring  bad 
results.  These  are  the  causes. 

Once  moral  restraint  is  pure  there  will  be  a  sense  of  honesty  and  kind- 
ness  tovvards  others.  This  will  bring  about  contentment  and  íreedom 
from  worries  and  remorse.  Remorse  resulting  from  aggressive  and 
hurtíul  behavior  will  not  be  there.  This  is  a  form  of  happiness.  It  is 
almost  like  a  heavenly  State.  There  is  comíbrt,  you  eat  and  sleep  in 
comfort  with  the  happiness  arising  from  moral  restraint.  This  is  the 
result;  maintaining  moral  restraint  is  the  cause.  This  is  a  principle  of 
Dhamma  practice  -  reíraining  from  bad  actions  so  that  goodness  can 
arise.  If  moral  restraint  is  maintained  in  this  way,  evil  will  disappcai' 
and  good  will  arise  in  its  place.  This  is  the  result  of  right  practice. 

But  this  isn’t  the  end  of  the  story.  Once  people  have  attained  some 
happiness  they  tend  to  be  heedless  and  not  go  any  íurther  in  the  practice. 
They  get  stuck  on  happiness.  They  don’t  want  to  progress  any  íurther, 
they  preíer  the  happiness  of  “heaven.’'  It’s  comíbrtable  but  there’s  no 
real  understanding.  You  must  keep  rcílccting  to  avoid  being  deluded. 
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Rcílcct  again  and  again  on  the  disadvantages  of  this  happiness.  It’s 
transient,  it  doesn’t  last  íorever.  Soon  you  are  separated  from  it.  It’s 
not  a  sure  thing,  once  happiness  disappears  then  suffering  arises  in  its 
place  and  the  tears  come  again.  Even  heavenly  beings  end  up  crying 
and  suffering. 

So  the  Lord  Buddha  taught  us  to  rcílcct  on  the  disadvantages,  that 
there  exists  an  unsatisíactory  side  to  happiness.  Usually  when  this  kind 
of  happiness  is  experienced  there  is  no  real  understanding  of  it.  The 
peace  that  is  truly  certain  and  lasting  is  covered  over  by  this  deceptive 
happiness.  This  happiness  is  not  a  certain  or  permanent  kind  of  peace, 
but  rather  a  form  of  dehlement,  a  rehned  form  of  deữlement  to  which 
we  attach.  Everybody  likes  to  be  happy.  Happiness  arises  because  of 
our  liking  for  something.  As  soon  as  that  liking  changes  to  dislike, 
suffering  arises.  We  must  rcílcct  on  this  happiness  to  see  its  uncertainty 
and  limitation.  Once  things  change  suffering  arises.  This  suffering  is 
also  uncertain,  don’t  think  that  it  is  hxed  or  absolute.  This  kind  of 
rcílcction  is  called  ãdĩnavakathã,  the  rcílcction  on  the  inadequacy  and 
limitation  of  the  conditioned  world.  This  means  to  rcílcct  on  happiness 
rather  than  accepting  it  at  face  value.  Seeing  that  it  is  uncertain,  you 
shoukhTt  cling  fast  to  it.  You  should  take  hold  of  it  but  then  let  it  go, 
seeing  both  the  beneht  and  the  harm  of  happiness.  To  meditate  skillfully 
you  have  to  see  the  disadvantages  inherent  within  happiness.  Rcílcct  in 
this  way.  When  happiness  arises,  contemplate  it  thoroughly  until  the 
disadvantages  become  apparcnt. 

When  you  see  that  things  arc  imperíect  ( dukkha )  your  hcart  will 
come  to  understand  the  nekkhammakathã,  the  rcílcction  on  renunci- 
ation.  The  mind  will  become  disinterested  and  seek  for  a  way  out. 
Disinterest  comes  from  having  seen  the  way  forms  really  are,  the  way 
tastes  really  are,  the  way  love  and  hatred  really  are.  By  disinterest  we 
mean  that  there  is  no  longer  the  desire  to  cling  to  or  attach  to  things. 
There  is  a  withdrawal  from  clinging,  to  a  point  where  you  can  abide 
comíbrtably,  observing  with  an  equanimity  that  is  free  of  attachment. 
This  is  the  peace  that  arises  from  practice. 


Living  in  the  World  with 
Dhamma 


MOST  people  still  don’t  know  the  essence  of  meditation  prac- 
tice.  They  think  that  walking  meditation,  sitting  meditation  and 
listening  to  Dhamma  talks  are  the  practice.  That’s  true  too,  but  these 
are  only  the  outer  íorms  of  practice.  The  real  practice  takes  place  when 
the  mind  encounters  a  sense  object.  That’s  the  place  to  practice,  where 
sense  contact  occurs.  When  people  say  things  we  don’t  like  there  is 
resentment,  if  they  say  things  we  like  we  experience  pleasure.  Now  this 
is  the  place  to  practice.  How  are  we  going  to  practice  with  these  things? 
This  is  the  crucial  point.  If  we  just  run  around  chasing  aíter  happiness 
and  away  from  suííering  all  the  time  we  can  practice  until  the  day  we 
die  and  never  see  the  Dhamma.  This  is  useless.  When  pleasure  and  pain 
arise  how  are  we  going  to  use  the  Dhamma  to  be  free  of  them?  This  is 
the  point  of  practice. 

Usually  when  people  encounter  something  disagreeable  to  them 
they  don’t  open  up  to  it.  Such  as  when  people  are  criticized:  “Don’t 
bother  me!  Why  blame  me?”  This  is  someone  who’s  closed  himselí 
off.  Right  there  is  the  place  to  practice.  When  people  criticize  us  we 
should  listen.  Arc  they  speaking  the  truth?  We  should  be  open  and  con- 
sider  what  they  say.  Maybe  there  is  a  point  to  what  they  say,  perhaps 
there  is  something  blamevvorthy  within  us.  They  may  be  right  and  yet 
we  immediately  take  oííense.  If  people  point  out  our  íaults  we  should 

1  An  iníormal  talk  given  aíter  an  invitation  to  receive  almsíood  at  a  lay  person’s 
house  in  Ubon,  the  district  Capital,  close  to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong 
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strive  to  be  rid  of  them  and  improve  ourselves.  This  is  how  intelligent 
people  will  practice. 

Where  there  is  confusion  is  where  peace  can  arise.  When  coníusion 
is  penetrated  with  understanding  what  remains  is  peace.  Some  people 
can’t  accept  criticism,  theyre  aiTogant.  Instead  they  turn  around  and 
arguc.  This  is  especially  so  when  adults  deal  with  children.  Actually 
children  may  say  some  intelligent  things  sometimes  but  if  you  happen 
to  be  their  mother,  for  instance,  you  can't  give  in  to  them.  If  you  arc 
a  teacher  your  students  may  sometimes  tell  you  something  you  didn’t 
know,  but  because  you  are  the  teacher  you  can’t  listen.  This  is  not  right 
thinking. 

In  the  Buddha's  time  there  was  one  disciple  who  was  very  astute. 
At  one  time,  as  the  Buddha  was  expounding  the  Dhamma,  he  turned 
to  this  monk  and  asked,  “Sãriputta,  do  you  believe  this?”  Venerable 
Sãriputta  replied,  “No,  I  don’t  yet  believe  it.”  The  Buddha  praised  his 
answer.  “That’s  very  good,  Sãriputta,  you  arc  one  who  is  endowed  with 
vvisdom.  One  who  is  wise  doesn’t  readily  believe,  he  listens  with  an 
open  mind  and  then  weighs  up  the  truth  of  that  matter  beíore  believing 
or  disbelieving.” 

Now  the  Buddha  here  has  set  a  fine  example  for  a  teacher.  What 
Venerable  Sãriputta  said  was  true,  he  simply  spoke  his  true  íeelings. 
Some  people  would  think  that  to  say  you  didn’t  believe  that  teaching 
would  be  like  questioning  the  teacher’ s  authority,  they’d  be  aíraid  to 
say  such  a  thing.  They’d  just  go  ahead  and  agree.  This  is  how  the 
worldly  way  goes.  But  the  Buddha  didn’t  take  olTcnse.  He  said  that 
you  needn’t  be  ashamed  of  those  things  which  arcn’t  wrong  or  bad.  It’s 
not  wrong  to  say  that  you  don’t  believe  if  you  don’t  believe.  That’s  why 
Venerable  Sãriputta  said,  “I  don’t  yet  believe  it.”  The  Buddha  praised 
him.  “This  monk  has  much  wisdom.  He  careíully  considers  beíore 
believing  anything.”  The  Buddha’s  actions  here  are  a  good  example  for 
one  who  is  a  teacher  of  others.  Sometimes  you  can  lcarn  things  even 
from  small  children;  don’t  cling  blindly  to  positions  of  authority. 

Whether  you  arc  standing,  sitting,  or  walking  around  in  various 
places,  you  can  alvvays  study  the  things  around  you.  We  study  in 
the  natural  way,  receptive  to  all  things,  be  they  sights,  sounds,  smells, 
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tastes,  íeelings  or  thoughts.  The  wise  person  considers  them  all.  In 
the  real  practice,  we  come  to  the  point  where  there  arc  no  longer  any 
concerns  weighing  on  the  mind. 

If  we  still  don’t  know  like  and  dislike  as  they  arise,  there  is  still 
some  concern  in  our  minds.  If  we  know  the  truth  of  these  things,  we 
rcílcct,  “Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  this  íeeling  of  liking  here.  It’s  just 
a  íeeling  that  arises  and  passes  away.  Dislike  is  nothing  more,  just  a 
ĩccling  that  arises  and  passes  away.  Why  make  anything  out  of  them?” 
If  we  think  that  pleasure  and  pain  arc  personal  possessions,  then  we’re 
in  for  trouble,  we  never  get  beyond  the  point  of  having  some  concern 
or  other  in  an  endless  Chain.  This  is  how  things  are  for  most  people. 

But  these  days  they  don’t  oíten  talk  about  the  mind  when  teaching 
the  Dhamma,  they  don’t  talk  about  the  truth.  If  you  talk  the  truth  people 
even  take  exception.  They  say  things  like,  “He  doesn’t  know  time  and 
place,  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  speak  nicely.”  But  people  should  listen 
to  the  truth.  A  true  teacher  doesn’t  just  talk  from  memory,  he  speaks 
the  truth.  People  in  society  usually  speak  from  memory,  he  speaks  the 
truth.  People  in  the  society  usually  speak  from  memory,  and  what’s 
more  they  usually  speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  exalt  themselves.  The  true 
monk  doesn’t  talk  like  that,  he  talks  the  truth,  the  way  things  are. 

No  matter  how  much  he  explains  the  truth  it’s  diíhcult  for  people  to 
understand.  It’s  hard  to  understand  the  Dhamma.  If  you  understand  the 
Dhamma  you  should  practice  accordingly.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
become  a  monk,  although  the  monk’s  life  is  the  ideal  form  for  practice. 
To  really  practice,  you  have  to  íorsake  the  coníusion  of  the  world,  give 
up  íamily  and  possessions,  and  take  to  the  íorests.  These  are  the  ideal 
places  to  practice. 

But  if  we  still  have  íamily  and  responsibilities  how  are  we  to  prac- 
tice?  Some  people  say  it’s  impossible  to  practice  Dhamma  as  a  layper- 
son.  Consider,  which  group  is  larger,  monks  or  lay  people?  There  arc 
far  more  lay  people.  Now  if  only  the  monks  practice  and  lay  people 
don’t,  then  that  means  there’s  going  to  be  a  lot  of  coníusion.  This  is 
wrong  understanding.  “I  can’t  become  a  monk....”  Becoming  a  monk 
isn’t  the  point!  Being  a  monk  doesn’t  mean  anything  if  you  don’t  prac- 
tice.  If  you  really  understand  the  practice  of  Dhamma  then  no  matter 
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what  position  or  proíession  you  hold  in  life,  be  it  a  teacher,  doctor,  civil 
servant  or  whatever,  you  can  practice  the  Dhamma  every  minute  of  the 
day. 

To  think  you  can’t  practice  as  a  layman  is  to  lose  track  of  the  path 
completely.  Why  is  it  people  can  find  the  incentive  to  do  other  things? 
If  they  feel  they  are  lacking  something  they  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
it.  If  there  is  sufíìcient  desire  people  can  do  anything.  Some  say,  “I 
haven’t  got  time  to  practice  the  Dhamma.”  I  say,  “Then  how  come 
you’ve  got  time  to  breathe?”  Breathing  is  vital  to  people’s  lives.  If 
they  saw  Dhamma  practice  as  vital  to  their  lives  they  would  see  it  as 
important  as  their  breathing. 

The  practice  of  Dhamma  isn’t  something  you  have  to  go  running 
around  for  or  exhaust  yourselí  over.  Just  look  at  the  íeelings  which 
arise  in  your  mind.  When  the  eye  sees  form,  ear  hears  sounds,  nose 
smells  odors  and  so  on,  they  all  come  to  this  one  mind,  “the  one  who 
knows.”  Now  when  the  mind  perceives  these  things  what  happens?  If 
we  like  that  object  we  experience  pleasure,  if  we  dislike  it  we  experi- 
ence  displeasure.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

So  where  arc  you  going  to  tĩnd  happiness  in  this  world?  Do  you 
expect  everybody  to  say  only  pleasant  things  to  you  all  your  life?  Is  that 
possible?  No,  it’s  not.  If  it's  not  possible  then  where  arc  you  going  to 
go?  The  world  is  simply  like  this,  we  must  know  the  world  -  lokavidũ  - 
know  the  truth  of  this  world.  The  world  is  something  we  should  clearly 
understand.  The  Buddha  lived  in  this  world,  he  didn’t  live  anyvvhere 
else.  He  experienced  íamily  life,  but  he  saw  its  limitations  and  detached 
himselí  from  them.  Now  how  arc  you  as  lay  people  going  to  practice? 
If  you  want  to  practice  you  must  make  an  effort  to  follow  the  path.  If 
you  persevere  with  the  practice  you  too  will  see  the  limitations  of  this 
world  and  be  able  to  let  go. 

People  who  drink  alcohol  sometimes  say,  “I  just  can’t  give  it  up.” 
Why  can’t  they  give  it  up?  Because  they  don’t  yet  see  the  liability  in 
it.  If  they  clcarly  saw  the  liability  of  it  they  wouldn’t  have  to  wait  to  be 
told  to  give  it  up.  If  you  don’t  see  the  liability  of  something  that  means 
you  also  can’t  see  the  bcncíìt  of  giving  it  up.  Your  practice  becomes 
íruitless,  you  arc  j List  playing  at  practice.  If  you  clcarly  see  the  liability 
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and  the  hencíit  of  something  you  won’t  ha  ve  to  wait  for  others  to  tell 
you  about  it.  Consider  the  story  of  the  íìshcrman  who  hnds  something 
in  his  íìsh-trap.  He  knows  something  is  in  there,  he  can  hear  it  ílapping 
about  inside.  Thinking  it’s  a  íìsh,  he  reaches  his  hand  into  the  trap,  only 
to  find  a  different  kind  of  animal.  He  canh  yet  see  it,  so  he’s  in  two 
minds  about  it.  On  one  hand  it  could  be  an  eel1 ,  but  then  again  it  could 
be  a  snake.  If  he  throws  it  away  he  may  regret  it...  it  could  be  an  eel. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  keeps  holding  on  to  it  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
snake  it  may  bite  him.  He’s  caught  in  a  State  of  doubt.  His  desire  is  so 
strong  he  holds  on,  just  in  case  it’s  an  eel,  but  the  minute  he  brings  it 
and  sees  the  striped  skin  he  throws  it  down  straight  away.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  wait  for  someone  to  call  out,  “It’s  a  snake,  it’s  a  snake,  let  go!” 
The  sight  of  the  snake  tells  him  what  to  do  much  more  clearly  than 
words  could  do.  Why?  Because  he  sees  the  danger  -  snakes  can  bite! 
Who  has  to  tell  him  about  it?  In  the  same  way,  if  we  practice  till  we  see 
things  as  they  are  we  won’t  meddle  with  things  that  are  harmíul. 

People  don’t  usually  practice  in  this  way,  they  usually  practice  for 
other  things.  They  don’t  contemplate  things,  they  don’t  rcílcct  on  old 
age,  sickness  and  death.  They  only  talk  about  non-aging  and  non-death, 
so  they  never  develop  the  right  íeeling  for  Dhamma  practice.  They  go 
and  listen  to  Dhamma  talks  but  they  don’t  really  listen.  Sometimes  I 
get  invited  to  give  talks  at  important  íunctions,  but  it’s  a  nuisance  for 
me  to  go.  Why  so?  Because  when  I  look  at  the  people  gathered  there 
I  can  see  that  they  haven’t  come  to  listen  to  the  Dhamma.  Some  are 
smelling  of  alcohol,  some  are  smoking  cigarettes,  some  are  chatting... 
they  don’t  look  at  all  like  people  who  ha  ve  come  out  of  íaith  in  the 
Dhamma.  Giving  talks  at  such  places  is  of  little  íruit.  People  who  are 
sunk  in  heedlessness  tend  to  think  things  like,  “When  is  he  ever  going 
to  stop  talking?...  Can’t  do  this,  can’t  do  that...”  and  their  minds  just 
wander  all  over  the  place. 

Sometimes  they  even  invite  me  to  give  a  talk  just  for  the  sake  of 
íormality:  “Please  give  us  just  a  small  Dhamma  talk,  Venerable  Sứ.” 
They  don’t  want  me  to  talk  too  niuch,  it  might  annoy  them!  As  soon  as 
I  hear  people  say  this  I  know  what  they’re  about.  These  people  don’t 

1  Considered  a  delicacy  in  some  parts  of  Thailand. 
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like  listening  to  Dhamma.  It  annoys  them.  If  I  just  give  a  small  talk 
they  won’t  understand.  If  you  take  only  a  little  food,  is  it  enough?  Of 
course  not. 

Sometimes  Fm  giving  a  talk,  just  warming  up  to  the  subject,  and 
some  drunkard  will  call  out,  “Okay,  make  way,  make  way  for  the  Ven- 
erable  Sứ,  he’s  Corning  out  now!”  -  trying  to  drive  me  away!  If  I  meet 
this  kind  of  person  I  get  a  lot  of  food  for  rcílcction,  I  get  an  insight 
into  human  nature.  It’s  like  a  person  having  a  bottle  full  of  water  and 
then  asking  for  more.  There’s  nowhere  to  put  it.  It  isn’t  worth  the  time 
and  energy  to  teach  them,  because  their  minds  arc  already  full.  Pour 
any  more  in  and  it  just  overflows  uselessly.  If  their  bottle  was  empty 
there  would  be  somewhere  to  put  the  water,  and  both  the  giver  and  the 
receiver  would  beneht. 

In  this  way,  when  people  arc  really  interested  in  Dhamma  and  sít 
quietly,  listening  careíully,  I  feel  more  inspired  to  teach.  If  people  don’t 
pay  attention  it's  just  like  the  man  with  the  bottle  full  of  water...  there’s 
no  room  to  put  anymore.  It’s  hardly  worth  my  while  talking  to  them. 
In  situations  like  this  I  just  don’t  get  any  energy  arising  to  teach.  You 
can’t  put  much  energy  into  giving  when  no-one’s  putting  much  energy 
into  receiving. 

These  days  giving  talks  tends  to  be  like  this,  and  it’s  getting  worse 
all  the  time.  People  don’t  search  for  truth,  they  study  simply  to  hnd 
the  ncccssary  knowledge  to  make  a  living,  raise  íamilies  and  look  aíter 
themselves.  They  study  for  a  livelihood.  There  may  be  some  study  of 
Dhamma,  but  not  much.  Students  novvadays  have  much  more  knowl- 
edge  than  students  of  previous  times.  They  have  all  the  requisites  at 
their  disposal,  everything  is  more  convenient.  But  they  also  have  a  lot 
more  coníusion  and  suữering  than  beíore.  Why  is  this?  Because  they 
only  look  for  the  kind  of  knowledge  used  to  make  a  living. 

Even  the  monks  are  like  this.  Sometimes  I  hear  them  say,  “I  didn’t 
become  a  monk  to  practice  the  Dhamma,  I  only  ordained  to  study.” 
These  arc  the  vvords  of  someone  who  has  completely  cut  off  the  path 
of  practice.  There’s  no  way  ahead,  it’s  a  dead  end.  When  these  monks 
teach  it’s  only  from  memory.  They  may  teach  one  thing  but  their  minds 
arc  in  a  completely  dilĩcrcnt  place.  Such  teachings  arcn’t  true. 
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This  is  how  the  world  is.  If  you  try  to  live  simply,  practicing  the 
Dhamma  and  living  peaceíully,  they  say  you  are  weird  and  anti-social. 
They  say  you’re  obstructing  progress  in  society.  They  even  intimidate 
you.  Eventually  you  might  even  start  to  believe  them  and  revert  to 
the  worldly  ways,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  world  until  it’s 
impossible  to  get  out.  Some  people  say,  “I  canh  get  out  now,  I’ve  gone 
in  to  deeply.”  This  is  how  society  tends  to  be.  It  doesn’t  appreciate  the 
value  of  Dhamma. 

The  value  of  Dhamma  isn’t  to  be  found  in  books.  Those  are  just 
the  external  appcaranccs  of  Dhamma,  they’re  not  the  realization  of 
Dhamma  as  a  personal  experience.  If  you  realize  the  Dhamma  you  re- 
alize  your  own  mind,  you  see  the  truth  there.  When  the  truth  becomes 
apparent  it  cuts  off  the  stream  of  delusion. 

The  teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  the  unchanging  truth,  vvhether  in  the 
present  or  in  any  other  time.  The  Buddha  revealed  this  truth  2,500  years 
ago  and  it's  been  the  truth  ever  since.  This  teaching  should  not  be  added 
to  or  taken  away  from.  The  Buddha  said,  “What  the  Tathãgata  has  laid 
down  should  not  be  discarded,  what  has  not  been  laid  down  by  the 
Tathãgata  should  not  be  added  on  to  the  teachings.”  He  “sealed  off”  the 
teachings.  Why  did  the  Buddha  Seal  them  off?  Because  these  teachings 
arc  the  words  of  one  who  has  no  dehlements.  No  matter  how  the  world 
may  change  these  teachings  are  unaffected,  they  don’t  change  with  it. 
If  something  is  wrong,  even  if  people  say  it’s  right  doesn’t  make  it  any 
the  less  wrong.  If  something  is  right,  that  doesn’t  change  just  because 
people  say  it’s  not.  Generation  aíter  generation  may  come  and  go  but 
these  things  don’t  change,  because  these  teachings  are  the  truth. 

Now  who  created  this  truth?  The  truth  itselí  created  the  truth!  Did 
the  Buddha  create  it?  No,  he  didn’t.  The  Buddha  only  discovered  the 
truth,  the  way  things  are,  and  then  he  set  out  to  declare  it.  The  truth  is 
constantly  true,  whether  a  Buddha  arises  in  the  world  or  not.  The  Bud- 
dha  only  “owns”  the  Dhamma  in  this  sense,  he  didn’t  actually  create  it. 
It’s  been  here  all  the  time.  However,  previously  no-one  had  searched 
for  and  found  the  Deathless,  then  taught  it  as  the  Dhamma.  He  didn’t 
invent  it,  it  was  already  there. 

At  some  point  in  time  the  truth  is  illuminated  and  the  practice  of 
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Dhamma  ílourishcs.  As  time  goes  on  and  generations  pass  away  the 
practice  degenerates  until  the  teaching  fades  away  completely.  Aíter 
a  time  the  teaching  is  re-founded  and  ílourishes  once  more.  As  time 
goes  on  the  adherents  of  the  Dhamma  multiply,  prosperity  sets  in,  and 
once  more  the  teaching  begins  to  follow  the  darkness  of  the  world.  And 
so  once  more  it  degenerates  until  such  a  time  as  it  can  no  longer  hold 
ground.  Coníusion  reigns  once  more.  Then  it  is  time  to  re-establish  the 
truth.  In  fact  the  truth  doesn’t  go  anywhere.  When  Buddhas  pass  away 
the  Dhamma  doesn’t  disappcar  with  them. 

The  world  revolves  like  this.  It’s  something  like  a  mango  tree.  The 
tree  matures,  blossoms,  and  íruits  appcar  and  grow  to  ripeness.  They 
become  rotten  and  the  seed  goes  back  into  the  ground  to  become  a  new 
mango  tree.  The  cycle  starts  once  more.  Eventually  there  arc  more  ripe 
íruits  which  proceed  to  fall,  rot,  sink  into  the  ground  as  seeds  and  grow 
once  more  into  trees.  This  is  how  the  world  is.  It  doesn’t  go  very  far,  it 
just  revolves  around  the  same  old  things. 

Our  lives  these  days  arc  the  same.  Today  we  arc  simply  doing  the 
same  old  things  we’ve  always  done.  People  think  too  much.  There  arc 
so  many  things  for  them  to  get  interested  in,  but  none  of  them  leads  to 
completion.  There  are  the  Sciences  like  mathematics,  physics,  psychol- 
ogy  and  so  on.  You  can  delve  into  any  number  of  them  but  you  can  only 
finalize  things  with  the  truth. 

Suppose  there  was  a  cart  being  pulled  by  an  ox.  The  vvheels  aren’t 
long,  but  the  tracks  are.  As  long  as  the  ox  pulls  the  cart  the  tracks  will 
follow.  The  wheels  arc  round  yet  the  tracks  are  long;  the  tracks  are  long 
yet  the  wheels  are  merely  circles.  Just  looking  at  a  stationary  cart  you 
can’t  see  anything  long  about  it,  but  once  the  ox  starts  moving  you  see 
the  tracks  stretching  out  behind  you.  As  long  as  the  ox  pulls,  the  wheels 
keep  on  turning...  but  there  comes  a  day  when  the  ox  tires  and  throvvs 
off  its  harness.  The  ox  walks  off  and  leaves  the  empty  cart  sitting  there. 
The  wheels  no  longer  turn.  In  time  the  cart  í  alls  apart,  its  components 
go  back  into  the  four  elements  -  earth,  water,  wind  and  hre. 

Scarching  for  peace  within  the  world  you  stretch  the  cart  wheel 
tracks  endlessly  behind  you.  As  long  as  you  follow  the  world  there  is 
no  stopping,  no  rest.  If  you  simply  stop  following  it,  the  cart  comes  to 
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rest,  the  wheels  no  longer  turn.  Following  the  world  turns  the  wheels 
ceaselessly.  Creating  bad  /cam ma  is  like  this.  As  long  as  you  follow  the 
old  ways  there  is  no  stopping.  If  you  stop  there  is  stopping.  This  is  how 
we  practice  the  Dhamma. 


“Tuccho  Pothila”  - 
Venerable  Empty-Scripture 


THERE  are  TWO  WAYS  to  support  Buddhism.  One  is  known  as  ãmi- 
sapũjẫ,  supporting  through  material  offerings.  These  are  the  four 
requisites  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medicine.  This  is  to  support 
Buddhism  by  giving  material  oữerings  to  the  Sangha  of  monks  and 
nuns,  enabling  them  to  live  in  reasonable  comíort  for  the  practice  of 
Dhamma.  This  íosters  the  direct  realization  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching, 
in  turn  bringing  continued  prosperity  to  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Buddhism  can  be  likened  to  a  tree.  A  tree  has  roots,  a  trunk,  branches, 
twigs  and  leaves.  All  the  leaves  and  branches,  including  the  trunk,  de- 
pend  on  the  roots  to  absorb  nutriment  from  the  soil  and  send  it  out  to 
them.  In  the  same  way  as  the  tree  depends  on  the  roots  to  sustain  it,  our 
actions  and  our  speech  are  like  “branches”  and  “leaves,”  which  depend 
on  the  mind,  the  “root,”  absorbing  nutriment,  which  it  then  sends  out 
to  the  “trunk”,  “branches”  and  “leaves.”  These  in  turn  bear  íruit  as  our 
speech  and  actions.  Whatever  State  the  mind  is  in,  skillíul  or  unskillíul, 
it  expresses  that  quality  outwardly  through  our  actions  and  speech. 

Thereíore  the  support  of  Buddhism  through  the  practical  applica- 
tion  of  the  teaching  is  the  most  important  kind  of  support.  For  exam- 
ple,  in  the  ceremony  of  determining  the  precepts  on  observance  days, 
the  teacher  describes  those  unskillíul  actions  which  should  be  avoided. 
But  if  you  simply  go  through  the  ceremony  of  determining  the  precepts 

1  An  iníormal  talk  given  at  Ajahn  Chah’s  kuti,  to  a  group  of  lay  people,  one  evening 
in  1978 
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without  reílecting  on  their  meaning,  progress  is  difficult.  You  will  be 
unable  to  find  the  true  practice.  The  real  support  of  Buddhism  must 
thereíore  be  done  through  patipattipũjã,  the  “offering”  of  practice,  cul- 
tivating  ti  Lic  restraint,  concentration  and  wisdom.  Then  you  will  know 
what  Buddhism  is  all  about.  If  you  don’t  understand  through  practice 
you  still  won’t  know,  even  if  you  learn  the  whole  Tipitaka. 

In  the  time  of  the  Buddha  there  was  a  monk  known  as  Tuccho 
Pothila.  Tuccho  Pothila  was  very  learned,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
scriptures  and  texts.  He  was  so  íamous  that  he  was  revered  by  people 
everyvvhere  and  had  eighteen  monasteries  under  his  care.  When  peo- 
ple  heard  the  name  “Tuccho  Pothila”  they  were  awe-struck  and  nobody 
would  dare  question  anything  he  taught,  so  much  did  they  revere  his 
command  of  the  teachings.  Tuccho  Pothila  was  one  of  the  Buddha’s 
most  learned  disciples. 

One  day  he  went  to  pay  respects  to  the  Buddha.  As  he  was  pay- 
ing  his  respects,  the  Buddha  said,  “Ah,  hello,  Venerable  Empty  Scrip- 
ture!”...  just  like  that!  They  conversed  for  a  while  until  it  was  time  to 
go,  and  then,  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  the  Buddha,  the  Buddha  said, 
“Oh,  leaving  now,  Venerable  Empty  Scripture?” 

That  was  all  the  Buddha  said.  On  arriving,  “Oh,  hello,  Venerable 
Empty  Scripture.”  When  it  was  time  to  go,  “Ah,  leaving  now,  Venera- 
ble  Empty  Scripture?”  The  Buddha  didn’t  expand  on  it,  that  was  all  the 
teaching  he  gave.  Tuccho  Pothila,  the  eminent  teacher,  was  puzzled, 
“Why  did  the  Buddha  say  that?  What  did  he  mean?”  He  thought  and 
thought,  turning  over  everything  he  had  learned,  until  eventually  he  re- 
alized...  “It’s  true!  Venerable  Empty  Scripture  -  a  monk  who  studies 
but  doesn’t  practice.”  When  he  looked  into  his  heart  he  saw  that  re- 
ally  he  was  no  diỉĩcrcnt  from  lay  people.  Whatever  they  aspired  to  he 
also  aspired  to,  whatever  they  enjoyed  he  also  enjoyed.  There  was  no 
real  samana 1  within  him,  no  truly  proíound  quality  capable  of  íìrmly 
establishing  him  in  the  Noble  Way  and  providing  true  peace. 

So  he  decided  to  practice.  But  there  was  nowhere  for  him  to  go 

1  One  who  lives  devoted  to  religious  practices.  The  term  is  used  also  to  reíer  to  one 
who  has  developed  a  certain  amount  of  virtue  ữom  such  practices.  Ajahn  Chah  usually 
translates  the  term  as  “one  who  is  peaceíul.” 
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to.  All  the  teachers  around  were  his  own  students,  no-one  would  darc 
accept  him.  Usually  when  people  meet  their  teacher  they  become  timid 
and  deíerential,  and  so  no-one  would  dare  become  his  teacher. 

Finally  he  went  to  see  a  certain  young  novice,  who  was  enlightened, 
and  asked  to  practice  under  him.  The  novice  said,  “Yes,  sure  you  can 
practice  with  me,  but  only  if  you’re  sincere.  If  youre  not  sincere  then  I 
won’t  accept  you.”  Tuccho  Pothila  pledged  himselí  as  a  student  of  the 
novice. 

The  novice  then  told  him  to  put  on  all  his  robes.  Now  there  hap- 
pened  to  be  a  muddy  bog  nearby.  When  Tuccho  Pothila  had  neatly  put 
on  all  his  robes,  expensive  ones  they  were,  too,  the  novice  said,  “Okay, 
now  run  down  into  this  muddy  bog.  If  I  don’t  tell  you  to  stop,  don’t 
stop.  If  I  don’t  tell  you  to  come  out,  don’t  come  out.  Okay...  run!” 

Tuccho  Pothila,  neatly  robed,  plunged  into  the  bog.  The  novice 
didn’t  tell  him  to  stop  until  he  was  completely  covered  in  mud.  Finally 
he  said,  “You  can  stop,  now”...  so  he  stopped.  “Okay,  come  on  up!”... 
and  so  he  came  out. 

This  clcarly  showed  that  Tuccho  Pothila  had  given  up  his  pride. 
He  was  ready  to  accept  the  teaching.  If  he  wasn’t  ready  to  lcarn  he 
wouldn’t  have  run  into  the  bog  like  that,  being  such  a  famous  teacher, 
but  he  did  it.  The  young  novice,  seeing  this,  knew  that  Tuccho  Pothila 
was  sincerely  determined  to  practice. 

When  Tuccho  Pothila  had  come  out  of  the  bog,  the  novice  gave  him 
the  teaching.  He  taught  him  to  observe  the  sense  objects,  to  know  the 
mind  and  to  know  the  sense  objects,  using  the  simile  of  a  man  catching 
a  lizard  hiding  in  a  termite  mound.  If  the  mound  had  six  holes  in  it,  how 
would  he  catch  it?  He  would  have  to  Seal  off  hve  of  the  holes  and  leave 
just  one  open.  Then  he  would  have  to  simply  watch  and  wait,  guarding 
that  one  hole.  When  the  lizard  ran  out  he  could  catch  it. 

Observing  the  mind  is  like  this.  Closing  off  the  eyes,  cars,  nose, 
tongue  and  body,  we  leave  only  the  mind.  To  “close  off”  the  senses 
means  to  restrain  and  compose  them,  observing  only  the  mind.  Medi- 
tation  is  like  catching  the  lizard.  We  use  sati  to  note  the  breath.  Sati  is 
the  quality  of  recollection,  as  in  asking  yourself,  “What  am  I  doing?” 
Sampajanna  is  the  avvareness  that  “now  I  am  doing  such  and  such.”  We 
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observe  the  in  and  out  breathing  with  sati  and  sampajaũũa. 

This  quality  of  recollection  is  something  that  arises  from  practice, 
it’s  not  something  that  can  be  learned  from  books.  Know  the  íeelings 
that  arise.  The  mind  may  be  íairly  inactive  for  a  while  and  then  a  íeeling 
arises.  Sati  works  in  conjunction  with  these  ĩcclings,  recollecting  them. 
There  is  sati,  the  recollection  that  “I  will  speak,”  “I  will  go,”  “I  will  sít” 
and  so  on,  and  then  there  is  sampajaũna,  the  awarcncss  that  “now  I 
am  walking,”  “I  am  lying  down,”  “I  am  experiencing  such  and  such  a 
mood.”  With  these  two  things,  sati  and  sampajaũũa,  we  can  know  our 
minds  in  the  present  moment.  We  will  know  how  the  mind  reacts  to 
sense  impressions. 

That  which  is  aware  of  sense  objects  is  called  “mind.”  Sense  objects 
“wander  into”  the  mind.  For  instance,  there  is  a  sound,  like  the  electric 
planer  here.  It  enters  through  the  ear  and  travels  inwards  to  the  mind, 
which  acknovvledges  that  it  is  the  sound  of  an  electric  planer.  That 
which  acknowledges  the  sound  is  called  “mind.” 

Now  this  mind  which  acknowledges  the  sound  is  still  quite  basic. 
It’s  just  the  average  mind.  Perhaps  annoyance  arises  within  this  one 
who  acknowledges.  We  must  íurther  train  “the  one  who  acknowledges” 
to  become  “the  one  who  knows”  in  accordance  with  the  truth  -  known 
as  Buddho.  If  we  don’t  clearly  know  in  accordance  with  the  truth  then 
we  get  annoyed  at  sounds  of  people,  cars,  electric  planer  and  so  on.  This 
is  just  the  ordinary,  untrained  mind  acknowledging  the  sound  with  an- 
noyance.  It  knows  in  accordance  with  its  preíerences,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  truth.  We  must  íurther  train  it  to  know  with  Vision  and  insight, 
ũãọadassana 1 ,  the  power  of  the  reíìned  mind,  so  that  it  knows  the  sound 
as  simply  sound.  If  we  don’t  cling  to  sound  there  is  annoyance.  The 
sound  arises  and  we  simply  note  it.  This  is  called  tru  ly  knovving  the 
arising  of  sense  objects.  If  we  develop  the  Buddho,  clearly  realizing 
the  sound  as  sound,  then  it  doesn’t  annoy  us.  It  arises  according  to  con- 
ditions,  it  is  not  a  being,  an  individual,  a  self,  an  “us”  or  “them.”  It’s 
just  sound.  The  mind  lets  go. 

This  knovving  is  called  Buddho,  the  knowledge  that  is  clear  and  pen- 
etrating.  With  this  knowledge  we  can  let  the  sound  be  simply  sound. 

'Literally:  knowledge  and  insight  (into  the  Four  Noble  Truths). 
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It  doesn’t  disturb  us  unless  we  disturb  it  by  thinking,  “I  don’t  want  to 
hear  that  sound,  it’s  annoying.”  Suííering  arises  because  of  this  think- 
ing.  Right  here  is  the  cause  of  sưlTcring,  that  we  don’t  know  the  truth  of 
this  matter,  we  haven’t  developed  the  Buddho.  We  are  not  yet  clear,  not 
yet  avvake,  not  yet  awarc.  This  is  the  raw,  untrained  mind.  This  mind  is 
not  yet  truly  useíul  to  us. 

Thereíore  the  Buddha  taught  that  this  mind  must  be  trained  and 
developed.  We  must  develop  the  mind  just  like  we  develop  the  body, 
but  we  do  it  in  a  diỉĩcrcnt  way.  To  develop  the  body  we  must  exercise 
it,  jogging  in  the  morning  and  evening  and  so  on.  This  is  exercising  the 
body.  As  a  result  the  body  becomes  more  agile,  stronger,  the  respiratory 
and  nervous  Systems  become  more  eíhcient.  To  exercise  the  mind  we 
don’t  have  to  move  it  around,  but  bring  it  to  a  halt,  bring  it  to  rest. 

For  instance,  when  practicing  meditation,  we  take  an  object,  such  as 
the  in-  and  out-breathing,  as  OU1'  íoundation.  This  becomes  the  íocus  of 
our  attention  and  rcílcction.  We  note  the  breathing.  To  note  the  breath- 
ing  means  to  follow  the  breathing  with  avvarcncss,  noting  its  rhythm, 
its  Corning  and  going.  We  put  awarcness  into  the  breath,  following  the 
natural  in  and  out  breathing  and  letting  go  of  all  else.  As  a  result  of 
staying  on  one  object  of  avvarcncss,  our  mind  becomes  reíreshed.  If  we 
let  the  mind  think  of  this,  that  and  the  other  there  are  many  objects  of 
avvareness,  the  mind  doesn’t  unify,  it  doesn’t  come  to  rest. 

To  say  the  mind  stops  means  that  it  íeels  as  if  it’s  stopped,  it  doesn’t 
go  running  here  and  there.  It’s  like  having  a  Sharp  kniíe.  If  we  use  the 
kniíe  to  cut  at  things  indiscriminately,  such  as  stones,  bricks  and  grass, 
our  kniíe  will  quickly  become  blunt.  We  should  use  it  for  cutting  only 
the  things  it  was  meant  for.  Our  mind  is  the  same.  If  we  let  the  mind 
wander  aíter  thoughts  and  íeelings  which  have  no  value  or  use,  the  mind 
becomes  tired  and  weak.  If  the  mind  has  no  energy,  wisdom  will  not 
arise,  because  the  mind  without  energy  is  the  mind  without  samãdhi. 

If  the  mind  hasn’t  stopped  you  can’t  clearly  see  the  sense  objects  for 
what  they  are.  The  knovvledge  that  the  mind  is  the  mind,  sense  objects 
arc  merely  sense  objects,  is  the  root  from  which  Buddhism  has  grown 
and  developed.  This  is  the  heart  of  Buddhism. 

We  must  cultivate  this  mind,  develop  it,  training  it  in  calm  and  in- 
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sight.  We  train  the  mind  to  have  restraint  and  vvisdom  by  letting  the 
mind  stop  and  allovving  wisdom  to  arise,  by  knowing  the  mind  as  it  is. 

You  know,  the  way  we  human  beings  are,  the  way  we  do  things, 
arc  just  like  little  children.  A  child  doesn’t  know  anything.  To  an  adult 
observing  the  behavior  of  a  child,  the  way  it  plays  and  jumps  around, 
its  actions  don’t  seem  to  have  much  purpose.  If  our  mind  is  untrained 
it  is  like  a  child.  We  speak  without  awareness  and  act  without  wisdom. 
We  may  fall  to  ruin  or  cause  untold  harm  and  not  even  know  it.  A  child 
is  ignorant,  it  plays  as  children  do.  Our  ignorant  mind  is  the  same. 

So  we  should  train  this  mind.  The  Buddha  taught  to  train  the  mind, 
to  teach  the  mind.  Even  if  we  support  Buddhism  with  the  four  requi- 
sites,  our  support  is  still  superhcial,  it  reaches  only  the  “bark”  or  “sap- 
wood”  of  the  tree.  The  real  support  of  Buddhism  must  be  done  through 
the  practice,  nowhere  else,  training  our  actions,  speech  and  thoughts  ac- 
cording  to  the  teachings.  This  is  much  more  fruitful.  If  we  arc  straight 
and  honest,  possessed  of  restraint  and  wisdom,  our  practice  will  bring 
prosperity.  There  will  be  no  cause  for  spite  and  hostility.  This  is  how 
our  religion  teaches  us. 

If  we  determine  the  precepts  simply  out  of  tradition,  then  even 
though  the  Master  teaches  the  truth  our  practice  will  be  dehcient.  We 
may  be  able  to  study  the  teachings  and  repeat  them,  but  we  have  to 
practice  them  if  we  really  want  to  understand.  If  we  do  not  develop  the 
practice,  this  may  well  be  an  obstacle  to  our  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
Buddhism  for  countless  liíetimes  to  come.  We  will  not  understand  the 
essence  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Thereíore  the  practice  is  like  a  key,  the  key  of  meditation.  If  we 
have  the  right  key  in  our  hand,  no  matter  how  tightly  the  lock  is  closed, 
when  we  take  the  key  and  turn  it  the  lock  íalls  open.  If  we  have  no  key 
we  can’t  open  the  lock.  We  will  never  know  what  it  is  in  the  trunk. 

Actually  there  arc  two  kinds  of  knowledge.  One  who  knows  the 
Dhamma  doesn’t  simply  speak  from  memory,  he  speaks  the  truth.  Worldly 
people  usually  speak  with  conceit.  For  example,  suppose  there  were 
two  people  who  hadn't  seen  each  other  for  a  long  time,  maybe  they  had 
gone  to  live  in  different  provinces  or  countries  for  a  while,  and  then  one 
day  they  happened  to  meet  on  the  train...  “Oh!  What  a  surprise.  I  was 
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just  thinking  of  looking  you  up!”...  Actually  it’s  not  true.  Really  they 
hadn’t  thought  of  each  other  at  all,  but  they  say  so  out  of  excitement. 
And  so  it  becomes  a  lie.  Yes,  it’s  lying  out  of  heedlessness.  This  is  ly- 
ing  without  knowing  it.  It’s  a  subtle  form  of  dehlement,  and  it  happens 
very  often. 

So  with  regard  to  the  mind,  Tuccho  Pothila  followed  the  instruc- 
tions  of  the  novice:  breathing  in,  breathing  out...  mindíully  avvarc  of 
each  breath...  until  he  saw  the  liar  within  him,  the  lying  of  his  own 
mind.  He  saw  the  dcíìlcmcnts  as  they  came  up,  just  like  the  lizard  Corn¬ 
ing  out  of  the  termite  mound.  He  saw  them  and  perceived  their  true 
nature  as  soon  as  they  arosc.  He  noticed  how  one  minute  the  mind 
would  concoct  one  thing,  the  next  moment  something  else. 

Thinking  is  a  sankhata  dhamma,  something  which  is  created  or  con- 
cocted  from  supporting  conditions.  It’s  not  asaỏkhata  dhamma,  the  un- 
conditioned.  The  well-trained  mind,  one  with  períect  awarcncss,  does 
not  concoct  mental  States.  This  kind  of  mind  penetrates  to  the  Noble 
Truths  and  transcends  any  need  to  depend  on  externals.  To  know  the 
Noble  Truths  is  to  know  the  truth.  The  proliíerating  mind  tries  to  avoid 
this  truth,  saying,  “that’s  good”  or  “this  is  beautiíul,”  but  if  there  is 
Buddho  in  the  mind  it  can  no  longer  deceive  us,  because  we  know  the 
mind  as  it  is.  The  mind  can  no  longer  create  deluded  mental  States, 
because  there  is  the  clcar  awarcncss  that  all  mental  States  are  unstable, 
imperíect,  and  a  source  of  suffering  to  one  who  clings  to  them. 

Wherever  he  went,  the  one  who  knows  was  constantly  in  Tuccho 
Pothila’s  mind.  He  observed  the  various  creations  and  proliferation  of 
the  mind  with  understanding.  He  saw  how  the  mind  lied  in  so  many 
ways.  He  grasped  the  essence  of  the  practice,  seeing  that  “This  lying 
mind  is  the  one  to  watch  -  this  is  the  one  which  leads  us  into  extremes 
of  happiness  and  suffering  and  causes  us  to  endlessly  spin  around  in  the 
cycle  of  samsãra,  with  its  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  evil  -  all  because 
of  this  one.”  Tuccho  Pothila  realized  the  truth,  and  grasped  the  essence 
of  the  practice,  just  like  a  man  grasping  the  tail  of  the  lizard.  He  saw 
the  workings  of  the  deluded  mind. 

For  us  it’s  the  same.  Only  this  mind  is  important.  That’s  why  they 
say  to  train  the  mind.  Now  if  the  mind  is  the  mind,  what  are  we  going 
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to  train  it  with?  By  having  continuous  sati  and  sampajanna  we  will  be 
able  to  know  the  mind.  This  one  who  knows  is  a  step  beyond  the  mind, 
it  is  that  vvhich  knows  the  State  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the  mind. 
That  which  knows  the  mind  as  simply  mind  is  the  one  who  knows.  It 
is  above  the  mind.  The  one  who  knows  is  above  the  mind,  and  that  is 
how  it  is  able  to  look  aíter  the  mind,  to  teach  the  mind  to  know  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  In  the  end  everything  comes  back  to  this 
proliíerating  mind.  If  the  mind  is  caught  up  in  its  proliíerations  there  is 
no  awareness  and  the  practice  is  íruitless. 

So  we  must  train  this  mind  to  hear  the  Dhamma,  to  cultivate  the 
Buddho,  the  clcar  and  radiant  awareness,  that  which  exists  above  and 
beyond  the  ordinary  mind  and  knows  all  that  goes  on  within  it.  This  is 
why  we  meditate  on  the  word  Buddho,  so  that  we  can  know  the  mind 
beyond  the  mind.  Just  observe  all  the  mind’s  movements,  whether  good 
or  bad,  until  the  one  who  knows  realizes  that  the  mind  is  simply  mind, 
not  a  self  or  a  person.  This  is  called  cittãnupassanã,  Contemplation  of 
Mind1 .  Seeing  in  this  way  we  will  understand  that  the  mind  is  transient, 
imperíect  and  ovvnerless.  This  mind  doesn’t  belong  to  us. 

We  can  summarize  thus:  The  mind  is  that  which  acknow!edges 
sense  objects;  sense  objects  are  sense  objects  as  distinct  from  the  mind; 
‘the  one  who  knows’  knows  both  the  mind  and  the  sense  objects  for 
what  they  are.  We  must  use  sati  to  constantly  cleanse  the  mind.  Every- 
body  has  sati,  even  a  cat  has  it  when  it’s  going  to  catch  a  mouse.  A  dog 
has  it  when  it  barks  at  people.  This  is  a  form  of  sati,  but  it’s  not  sati 
according  to  the  Dhamma.  Everybody  has  sati,  but  there  are  diỉTcrcnt 
levels  of  it,  just  as  there  are  diííerent  levels  of  looking  at  things.  Like 
when  I  say  to  contemplate  the  body,  some  people  say,  “What  is  there  to 
contemplate  in  the  body?  Anybody  can  see  it.  Kesã  we  can  see  already, 
lomã  we  can  see  already...  hair,  nails,  teeth  and  skin  we  can  see  already. 
So  what?” 

This  is  how  people  are.  They  can  see  the  body  alright  but  theừ 
seeing  is  íaulty,  they  don’t  see  with  the  Buddho,  the  one  who  knows, 
the  avvakened  one.  They  only  see  the  body  in  the  ordinary  way,  they 
see  it  visually.  Simply  to  see  the  body  is  not  enough.  If  we  only  see 

1  One  of  the  four  íoundations  of  mindíulness:  body,  íeeling,  mind,  and  dhammas. 
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the  body  there  is  trouble.  You  must  see  the  body  within  the  body,  then 
things  become  much  clearer.  Just  seeing  the  body  you  get  íooled  by 
it,  charmed  by  its  appearance.  Not  seeing  transience,  imperíection  and 
ovvnerlessness,  kãmachanda1  arises.  You  become  ĩascinatcd  by  íorms, 
sounds,  odors,  fl avors  and  íeelings.  Seeing  in  this  way  is  to  see  with  the 
mundane  eye  of  the  flesh,  causing  you  to  love  and  hate  and  discriminate 
into  pleasing  and  unpleasing. 

The  Buddha  taught  that  this  is  not  enough.  You  must  see  with  the 
“mind’s  eye.”  See  the  body  within  the  body.  If  you  really  look  into  the 
body...  Ugh!  It’s  so  repulsive.  There  are  today’s  things  and  yesterday’s 
things  all  mixed  up  in  there,  you  can’t  tell  what’s  what.  Seeing  in  this 
way  is  niuch  clearer  than  to  see  with  the  carnal  eye.  Contemplate,  see 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  with  the  wisdom  eye. 

People’s  understandings  differ  like  this.  Some  people  don’t  know 
what  there  is  to  contemplate  in  the  five  meditations,  head  hair,  body 
hair,  nails,  teeth  and  skin.  They  say  they  can  see  all  those  things  already, 
but  they  can  only  see  them  with  the  carnal  eye,  with  this  “crazy  eye” 
which  only  looks  at  the  things  it  wants  to  look  at.  To  see  the  body  in 
the  body  you  have  to  look  much  clearer  than  that. 

This  is  the  practice  that  can  uproot  clinging  to  the  five  khandhas1. 
To  uproot  attachment  is  to  uproot  suffering,  because  attaching  to  the 
five  khandhas  is  the  cause  of  suffering.  If  suffering  arises  it  is  here,  at 
the  attachment  to  the  five  khandhas.  It’s  not  that  the  five  khandhas  are 
in  themselves  suffering,  but  the  clinging  to  them  as  being  one’s  own... 
that’s  suffering. 

If  you  clearly  see  the  truth  of  these  things  through  meditation  prac- 
tice,  then  suffering  becomes  unwound,  like  a  screw  or  a  bolt.  When 
the  bolt  is  unvvound,  it  withdraws.  The  mind  unwinds  in  the  same  way, 
letting  go,  withdrawing  from  the  obsession  with  good  and  evil,  posses- 
sions,  praise  and  status,  happiness  and  suffering. 

If  we  don’t  know  the  truth  of  these  things  it’s  like  tightening  the 

1  Kămachanda:  Sensual  desire,  one  of  the  tive  hindrances,  the  other  four  being  ill 
will,  doubt,  restlessness  and  worry,  and  doubt. 

-The  five  khandhas,  or  “heaps”:  form,  íeeling,  perception,  conception,  and  con- 


sciousness. 
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screw  all  the  time.  It  gets  tighter  and  tighter  until  it’s  crushing  you 
and  you  suffer  over  everything.  When  you  know  how  things  arc  then 
you  unvvind  the  screw.  In  Dhamma  language  we  call  this  the  arising  of 
nibbidã,  disenchantment.  You  become  weary  of  things  and  lay  down 
the  íascination  with  them.  If  you  unvvind  in  this  way  you  will  hnd 
peace. 

The  cause  of  suííering  is  to  cling  to  things.  So  we  should  get  rid 
of  the  cause,  cut  off  its  root  and  not  allow  it  to  cause  suííering  again. 
People  have  only  one  problem  -  the  problem  of  clinging.  Just  because 
of  this  one  thing  people  will  kill  each  other.  All  problems,  be  they 
individual,  íamily  or  social,  arise  from  this  one  root.  Nobody  wins... 
they  kill  each  other  but  in  the  end  no-one  gets  anything.  I  don’t  know 
why  people  keep  on  killing  each  other  so  pointlessly. 

Power,  possessions,  status,  praise,  happiness  and  suííering...  these 
arc  the  worldly  dhammas.  These  worldly  dhammas  engulí  worldly  be- 
ings.  Worldly  beings  arc  led  around  by  the  worldly  dhammas:  gain  and 
loss,  acclaim  and  slander,  status  and  loss  of  status,  happiness  and  suf- 
ícring.  These  dhammas  arc  trouble  makers,  if  you  don’t  rcílcct  on  their 
true  nature  you  will  suffer.  People  even  commit  murder  for  the  sake  of 
wealth,  status  or  power.  Why?  Because  they  take  them  too  seriously. 
They  get  appointed  to  some  position  and  it  goes  to  their  heads,  like  the 
man  who  became  headman  of  the  village.  Aíter  his  appointment  he 
became  “power-drunk.”  If  any  of  his  old  IVicnds  came  to  see  he’d  say, 
“Don’t  come  around  so  oíten.  Things  arciTt  the  same  anymore.” 

The  Buddha  taught  to  understand  the  nature  of  possessions,  status, 
praise  and  happiness.  Take  these  things  as  they  come  but  let  them  be. 
Don’t  let  them  go  to  your  head.  If  you  don’t  really  understand  these 
things  you  become  1'oolcd  by  your  power,  your  children  and  relatives... 
by  everything!  If  you  understand  them  clearly  you  know  they’re  all 
impermanent  conditions.  If  you  cling  to  them  they  become  dehled. 

All  of  these  things  arise  afterwards.  When  people  arc  hrst  bom 
there  arc  simply  nãma  and  1'ũpa,  that’s  all.  We  add  on  the  business  of 
“Mr.  Jones,”  “Miss  Smith”  or  whatever  later  on.  This  is  done  according 
to  convention.  Still  later  there  arc  the  appendages  of  “Colonel,”  “Gen¬ 
eral”  and  so  on.  If  we  don’t  really  understand  these  things  we  think  they 
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are  real  and  carry  them  around  with  us.  We  carry  possessions,  status, 
name  and  rank  around.  If  you  have  power  you  can  call  all  the  tunes... 
“Take  this  one  and  execute  him.  Take  that  one  and  throw  him  in  jail”... 
Rank  gives  power.  This  word  “rank”  here  is  where  clinging  takes  hold. 
As  soon  as  people  get  rank  they  start  giving  orders;  right  or  wrong,  they 
just  act  on  their  moods.  So  they  go  on  making  the  same  old  mistakes, 
deviating  íurther  and  íurther  from  the  true  path. 

One  who  understands  the  Dhamma  won’t  behave  like  this.  Good 
and  evil  have  been  in  the  world  since  who  knows  when...  if  possessions 
and  status  come  your  way  then  let  them  simply  be  the  possessions  and 
status,  don’t  let  them  become  your  identity.  Just  use  them  to  íulhll  your 
obligations  and  leave  it  at  that.  You  remain  unchanged.  If  we  have 
meditated  on  these  things,  no  matter  what  comes  our  way  we  will  not 
be  íooled  by  it.  We  will  be  untroubled,  unaffected,  constant.  Everything 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  after  all. 

This  is  how  the  Buddha  wanted  us  to  understand  things.  No  matter 
what  you  receive,  the  mind  adds  nothing  on  to  it.  They  appoint  you  a 
city  councilor...  “Okay,  so  Fm  a  City  councilor...  but  I'm  not.”  They 
appoint  you  head  of  the  group...  “Sure  I  am,  but  Fm  not.”  Whatever 
they  make  of  you...  “Yes  I  am,  but  Fm  not!”  In  the  end  what  are  we 
anyway?  We  all  just  die  in  the  end.  No  matter  what  they  make  you,  in 
the  end  it’s  all  the  same.  What  can  you  say?  If  you  can  see  things  in 
this  way  you  will  have  a  solid  abiding  and  true  contentment.  Nothing 
is  changed. 

This  is  not  to  be  íooled  by  things.  Whatever  comes  your  way,  it’s 
just  conditions.  There’s  nothing  which  can  entice  a  mind  like  this  to 
create  or  proliíerate,  to  seduce  it  into  greed,  aversion  or  delusion. 

Now  this  is  to  be  a  true  supporter  of  Buddhism.  Whether  you  are 
among  those  who  are  being  supported  (i.e.,  the  Saủgha)  or  those  who 
are  supporting  (the  laity)  please  consider  this  thoroughly.  Cultivate  the 
sĩla-dhamma 1  vvithin  you.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  support  Buddhism. 
To  support  Buddhism  with  the  oííerings  of  food,  shelter  and  medicine 
is  good  also,  but  such  oữerings  only  reach  the  “sapvvood”  of  Buddhism. 
Please  don’t  íorget  this.  A  tree  has  bark,  sapwood  and  hcartvvood,  and 

1  Sĩla-dhammã :  The  practice  of  virtue. 
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these  three  parts  are  interdependent.  The  heartvvood  must  rely  on  the 
bark  and  the  sapwood.  The  sapwood  relies  on  the  bark  and  the  heart- 
wood.  They  all  exist  interdependently,  just  like  the  teachings  of  Moral 
Discipline,  Concentration  and  Wisdom  .  Moral  Discipline  is  to  estab- 
lish  your  speech  and  actions  in  rectitude.  Concentration  is  to  hrmly 
tìx  the  mind.  Wisdom  is  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  all 
conditions.  Study  this,  practice  this,  and  you  will  understand  Buddhism 
in  the  most  proíound  way. 

If  you  don’t  realize  these  things  you  will  be  fooled  by  possessions, 
íooled  by  rank,  fooled  by  anything  you  come  into  contact  with.  Simply 
supporting  Buddhism  in  the  external  way  will  never  put  an  end  to  the 
hghting  and  squabbling,  the  grudges  and  animosity,  the  stabbing  and 
shooting.  If  these  things  are  to  cease  we  must  rcílect  on  the  nature  of 
possessions,  rank,  praise,  happiness  and  suffering.  We  must  consider 
our  lives  and  bring  them  in  line  with  the  teaching.  We  should  rcíìcct 
that  all  beings  in  the  world  are  part  of  one  whole.  We  are  like  them, 
they  are  like  us.  They  have  happiness  and  suffering  just  like  we  do.  It's 
all  much  the  same.  If  we  rcílcct  in  this  way,  peace  and  understanding 
will  arise.  This  is  the  íoundation  of  Buddhism. 


1  Sĩla,  samadhi,  paũũa. 


Still,  Flowing  Water 


NOW  PLEASE  PAY  ATTENTION,  not  allovving  your  mind  to  wander 
off  after  other  things.  Create  the  feeling  that  right  now  you  are 
sitting  on  a  mountain  or  in  a  íorest  somewhere,  all  by  yourselí.  What 
do  you  have  sitting  here  right  now?  There  are  body  and  mind,  that’s 
all,  only  these  two  things.  All  that  is  contained  vvithin  this  frame  sitting 
here  now  is  called  “body.”  The  “mind”  is  that  which  is  aware  and  is 
thinking  at  this  very  moment.  These  two  things  are  also  called  “nãma” 
and  “rũpa.”  “Nãma”  reíers  to  that  which  has  no  “rũpa,”  or  form.  All 
thoughts  and  ĩeclings,  or  the  four  mental  khandhas  of  íeeling,  percep- 
tion,  volition  and  consciousness,  are  nãma,  they  are  all  íormless.  When 
the  eye  sees  form,  that  form  is  called  rũpa,  while  the  awareness  is  called 
nãma.  Together  they  are  called  nãma  and  rũpa,  or  simply  body  and 
mind. 

Understand  that  sitting  here  in  this  present  moment  are  only  body 
and  mind.  But  we  get  these  two  things  coníused  with  each  other.  If  you 
want  peace  you  must  know  the  truth  of  them.  The  mind  in  its  present 
State  is  still  untrained;  it’s  dirty,  not  clear.  It  is  not  yet  the  pure  mind. 
We  must  íurther  train  this  mind  through  the  practice  of  meditation. 

Some  people  think  that  meditation  means  to  sít  in  some  special  way, 
but  in  actual  fact  standing,  sitting,  walking  and  reclining  are  all  vehicles 
for  meditation  practice.  You  can  practice  at  all  times.  Samãdhi  literally 
means  “the  hrmly  established  mind.”  To  develop  samãdhi  you  don’t 
have  to  go  bottling  the  mind  up.  Some  people  try  to  get  peaceíul  by 
sitting  quietly  and  having  nothing  disturb  them  at  all,  but  that’s  just  like 

*Given  at  Wat  Tham  Saeng  Phet,  during  the  rains  retreat  of  1981. 
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being  dead.  The  practice  of  samãdhi  is  for  developing  wisdom  and 
understanding. 

Samãdhi  is  the  íìrm  mind,  the  one-pointed  mind.  On  vvhich  point 
is  it  tìxed?  It’s  fixed  onto  the  point  of  balance.  That’s  its  point.  But 
people  practice  meditation  by  trying  to  silence  their  minds.  They  say, 
“I  try  to  sít  in  meditation  but  my  mind  won’t  be  still  for  a  minute.  One 
instant  it  flies  off  one  place,  the  next  instant  it  flies  off  somevvhere  else... 
How  can  I  make  it  stop  still?”  You  don’t  have  to  make  it  stop,  that’s  not 
the  point.  Where  there  is  movement  is  where  understanding  can  arise. 
People  complain,  “It  runs  off  and  I  pull  it  back  again;  then  it  goes  off 
again  and  I  pull  it  back  once  more...”  So  they  just  sít  there  pulling  back 
and  forth  like  this. 

They  think  their  minds  are  running  all  over  the  place,  but  actually 
it  only  seems  like  the  mind  is  running  around.  For  example,  look  at 
this  hall  here...  “Oh,  it’s  so  big!”  you  say...  actually  it’s  not  big  at  all. 
Whether  or  not  it  seems  big  depends  on  your  perception  of  it.  In  fact 
this  hall  is  just  the  size  it  is,  neither  big  nor  small,  but  people  run  around 
aíter  their  íeelings  all  the  time. 

Meditating  to  tĩnd  peace...  You  must  understand  what  peace  is.  If 
you  don’t  understand  it  you  won’t  be  able  to  íìnd  it.  For  example,  sup- 
pose  today  you  brought  a  very  expensive  pen  with  you  to  the  monastery. 
Now  suppose  that,  on  your  way  here,  you  put  the  pen  in  your  íront 
pocket,  but  at  a  later  time  you  took  it  out  and  put  it  somevvhere  else, 
such  as  the  back  pocket.  Now  when  you  search  your  íront  pocket...  It’s 
not  there !  You  get  a  íright.  You  get  a  íright  because  of  your  misunder- 
standing,  you  don’t  see  the  truth  of  the  matter.  SuỉTcring  is  the  result. 
Whether  standing,  walking,  Corning  and  going,  you  can’t  stop  woiTying 
about  your  lost  pen.  Your  wrong  understanding  causes  you  to  suffer. 
Understanding  wrongly  causes  sưlTcring...  “Such  a  shame!  I'd  only 
bought  that  pen  a  few  days  ago  and  now  it’s  lost.” 

But  then  you  remember,  “Oh,  of  course!  When  I  went  to  bathe 
I  put  the  pen  in  my  back  pocket.”  As  soon  as  you  remember  this 
you  feel  better  already,  even  without  seeing  your  pen.  You  see  that? 
YouTe  happy  already,  you  can  stop  woiTying  about  your  pen.  You’re 
sure  about  it  now.  As  you’re  walking  along  you  run  your  hand  over 
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your  back  pocket  and  there  it  is.  Your  mind  was  deceiving  you  all 
along.  The  woưy  comes  from  your  ignorance.  Now,  seeing  the  pen, 
you  are  beyond  doubt,  your  worries  arc  calmed.  This  sort  of  peace 
comes  from  seeing  the  cause  of  the  problem,  samudaya,  the  cause  of 
suííering.  As  soon  as  you  remember  that  the  pen  is  in  your  back  pocket 
there  is  nirodha ,  the  cessation  of  sutTcring. 

So  you  must  contemplate  in  order  to  And  peace.  What  people  usu- 
ally  reíer  to  as  peace  is  simply  the  calming  of  the  mind,  not  the  calming 
of  the  dcíìlcmcnts.  The  dcíìlcmcnts  arc  simply  being  temporarily  sub- 
dued,  just  like  grass  covered  by  a  rock.  In  three  or  four  days  you  take 
the  rock  off  the  grass  and  in  no  long  time  it  grows  up  again.  The  grass 
hadn’t  really  died,  it  was  simply  being  suppressed.  It’s  the  same  when 
sitting  in  meditation:  the  mind  is  calmed  but  the  dehlements  are  not  re- 
ally  calmed.  Thereíore,  samãdhi  is  not  a  sure  thing.  To  tìnd  real  peace 
you  must  develop  wisdom.  Samãdhi  is  one  kind  of  peace,  like  the  rock 
covering  the  grass...  in  a  few  days  you  take  the  rock  away  and  the  grass 
grows  up  again.  This  is  only  a  temporary  peace.  The  peace  of  wisdom 
is  like  putting  the  rock  down  and  not  liíting  it  up,  just  leaving  it  vvhere  it 
is.  The  grass  can’t  possibly  grow  again.  This  is  real  peace,  the  calming 
of  the  dcíìlcmcnts,  the  sure  peace  which  results  from  wisdom. 

We  speak  of  wisdom  ( paũũã )  and  samãdhi  as  separate  things,  but 
in  essence  they  are  one  and  the  same.  Wisdom  is  the  dynamic  íunction 
of  samãdhi ;  samãdhi  is  the  passive  aspect  of  wisdom.  They  arise  from 
the  same  place  but  take  dilTcrcnt  directions,  dilĩcrcnt  íunctions,  like  this 
mango  here.  A  small  green  mango  eventually  grows  larger  and  larger 
until  it  is  ripe.  It  is  all  the  same  mango,  the  larger  one  and  the  ripe  one 
arc  all  the  same  mango,  but  its  condition  changes.  In  Dhamma  practice, 
one  condition  is  called  samãdhi,  the  later  condition  is  called  paũũẫ,  but 
in  actuality  sĩla,  samãdhi,  and  paũũã  are  all  the  same  thing,  just  like  the 
mango. 

In  any  case,  in  our  practice,  no  matter  what  aspect  you  reíer  to,  you 
must  always  begin  from  the  mind.  Do  you  know  what  this  mind  is? 
What  is  the  mind  like?  What  is  it?  Where  is  it?...  Nobody  knows.  All 
we  know  is  that  we  want  to  go  over  here  or  over  there,  we  want  this 
and  we  want  that,  we  feel  good  or  we  feel  bad...  but  the  mind  itselí 
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seems  impossible  to  know.  What  is  the  mind?  The  mind  doesn’t  have 
form.  That  which  receives  impressions,  both  good  and  bad,  we  call 
“mind.”  It’s  like  the  owner  of  a  house.  The  owner  stays  put  at  home 
while  visitors  come  to  see  him.  He  is  the  one  who  receives  the  visitors. 
Who  receives  sense  impressions?  What  is  it  that  perceives?  Who  lets 
go  of  sense  impressions?  That  is  what  we  call  “mind.”  But  people  can’t 
see  it,  they  think  themselves  around  in  circles...  “What  is  the  mind, 
what  is  the  brain?”...  Don’t  coníuse  the  issue  like  this.  What  is  it  that 
receives  impressions?  Some  impressions  it  likes  and  some  it  doesn’t 
like....  Who  is  that?  Is  there  one  who  likes  and  dislikes?  Sure  there  is, 
but  you  can’t  see  it.  That  is  what  we  call  “mind.” 

In  our  practice  it  isn’t  necessary  to  talk  of  samatha  (concentra- 
tion)  or  vipassanã  (insight),  just  call  it  the  practice  of  Dhamma,  that’s 
enough.  And  conduct  this  practice  from  your  own  mind.  What  is  the 
mind?  The  mind  is  that  which  receives,  or  is  awarc  of,  sense  impres- 
sions.  With  some  sense  impressions  there  is  a  reaction  of  like,  with 
others  the  reaction  is  dislike.  That  receiver  of  impressions  leads  us 
into  happiness  and  suííering,  right  and  wrong.  But  it  doesn’t  have  any 
form.  We  assume  it  to  be  a  self,  but  it’s  really  only  nãmadhamma.  Does 
“goodness”  have  any  form?  Does  evil?  Do  happiness  and  sulTcring 
have  any  form?  You  can’t  tìnd  them.  Are  they  round  or  arc  they  square, 
short  or  long?  Can  you  see  them?  These  things  are  nãmadhamma,  they 
can’t  be  compared  to  material  things,  they  are  íormless...  but  we  know 
that  they  do  exist. 

Thereíore  it  is  said  to  begin  the  practice  by  calming  the  mind.  Put 
awarcncss  into  the  mind.  If  the  mind  is  aware  it  will  be  at  peace.  Some 
people  don’t  go  for  awarcness,  they  just  want  to  have  peace,  a  kind  of 
blanking  out.  So  they  never  lcarn  anything.  If  we  don’t  have  this  “one 
who  knows”  what  is  there  to  base  our  practice  on? 

If  there  is  no  long,  there  is  no  short,  if  there  is  no  right  there  can 
be  no  vvrong.  People  these  days  study  away,  looking  for  good  and  evil. 
But  that  which  is  beyond  good  and  evil  they  knovv  nothing  of.  All  they 
know  is  the  right  and  the  wrong  -  ‘Tm  going  to  take  only  what  is  right. 
I  don’t  want  to  know  about  the  wrong.  Why  should  I?”  If  you  try  to  take 
only  what  is  right  in  a  short  time  it  will  go  wrong  again.  Right  leads  to 
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wrong.  People  keep  searching  among  the  right  and  wrong,  they  don’t 
try  to  ữnd  that  which  is  neither  right  nor  wrong.  They  study  about  good 
and  evil,  they  search  for  virtue,  but  they  know  nothing  of  that  which  is 
beyond  good  and  evil.  They  study  the  long  and  the  short,  but  that  which 
is  neither  long  nor  short  they  know  nothing  of. 

This  knife  has  a  blade,  a  rim  and  a  handle.  Can  you  lift  only  the 
blade?  Can  you  lift  only  the  rim  of  the  blade,  or  the  handle?  The 
handle,  the  rim  and  the  blade  are  all  parts  of  the  same  knife:  when  you 
pick  up  the  knife  you  get  all  three  parts  together. 

In  the  same  way,  if  you  pick  up  that  which  is  good,  the  bad  must 
follow.  People  scarch  for  goodness  and  try  to  throw  away  evil,  but  they 
don’t  study  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  If  you  don’t  study  this 
there  can  be  no  completion.  If  you  pick  up  goodness,  badness  follows. 
If  you  pick  up  happiness,  sutTcring  follows.  The  practice  of  clinging 
to  goodness  and  rejecting  evil  is  the  Dhamma  of  children,  it's  like  a 
toy.  Sure,  it’s  alright,  you  can  take  just  this  much,  but  if  you  grab  onto 
goodness,  evil  will  follow.  The  end  of  this  path  is  coníused,  it's  not  so 
good. 

Take  a  simple  example.  You  have  children  -  now  suppose  you  want 
to  only  love  them  and  never  experience  hatred.  This  is  the  thinking  of 
one  who  doesn’t  know  human  nature.  If  you  hold  onto  love,  hatred 
will  follow.  In  the  same  way,  people  decide  to  study  the  Dhamma  to 
develop  wisdom,  studying  good  and  evil  as  closely  as  possible.  Now, 
having  known  good  and  evil,  what  do  they  do?  They  try  to  cling  to  the 
good,  and  evil  follows.  They  didn't  study  that  which  is  beyond  good 
and  evil.  This  is  what  you  should  study. 

Tm  going  to  be  like  this,”  “I’m  going  to  be  like  that”...  but  they 
never  say  “Tm  not  going  to  be  anything  because  there  really  isn’t  any 
T.”  This  they  don’t  study.  All  they  want  is  goodness.  If  they  attain 
goodness,  they  lose  themselves  in  it.  If  things  get  too  good  they’11  start 
to  go  bad,  and  so  people  end  up  just  svvinging  back  and  íorth  like  this. 

In  order  to  calm  the  mind  and  become  aware  of  the  perceiver  of 
sense  impressions,  we  must  observe  it.  Follow  the  “one  who  knows.” 
Train  the  mind  until  it  is  pure.  How  pure  should  you  make  it?  If  it’s 
really  pure  the  mind  should  be  above  both  good  and  evil,  above  even 
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purity.  It’s  íĩnished.  That’s  when  the  practice  is  íìnishcd. 

What  people  call  sitting  in  meditation  is  merely  a  temporary  kind 
of  peace.  But  even  in  such  a  peace  there  are  experiences.  If  an  expe- 
rience  arises  there  must  be  someone  who  knows  it,  who  looks  into  it, 
queries  it  and  examines  it.  If  the  mind  is  simply  blank  then  that’s  not  so 
useful.  You  may  see  some  people  who  look  very  restrained  and  think 
they  arc  peaceíul,  but  the  real  peace  is  not  simply  the  peaceíul  mind. 
It’s  not  the  peace  which  says,  “May  I  be  happy  and  never  experience 
any  suffering.”  With  this  kind  of  peace,  eventually  even  the  attainment 
of  happiness  becomes  unsatisíying.  Suffering  results.  Only  when  you 
can  make  your  mind  beyond  both  happiness  and  suffering  will  you  tìnd 
true  peace.  That’s  the  true  peace.  This  is  the  subject  most  people  never 
study,  they  never  really  see  this  one. 

The  right  way  to  train  the  mind  is  to  make  it  bright,  to  develop 
wisdom.  Don’t  think  that  training  the  mind  is  simply  sitting  quietly. 
That’s  the  rock  covering  the  grass.  People  get  drunk  over  it.  They 
think  that  samãdhi  is  sitting.  That's  just  one  of  the  words  for  samãdhi. 
But  really,  if  the  mind  has  samãdhi,  then  walking  is  samãdhi,  sitting  is 
samãdhi...  samãdhi  in  the  sitting  posture,  in  the  walking  posture,  in  the 
standing  and  reclining  postures.  It's  all  practice. 

Some  people  complain,  “I  can’t  meditate,  I'm  too  restless.  When- 
ever  I  sít  down  I  think  of  this  and  that...  I  can’t  do  it.  I’ve  got  too  much 
bad  kamma.  I  should  use  up  my  bad  kamma  hrst  and  then  come  back 
and  try  meditating.”  Sure,  just  try  it.  Try  using  up  your  bad  kamma.... 

This  is  how  people  think.  Why  do  they  think  like  this?  These  so- 
called  hindrances  arc  the  things  we  must  study.  Whenever  we  sít,  the 
mind  immediately  goes  running  off.  We  follow  it  and  try  to  bring  it  back 
and  observe  it  once  more...  then  it  goes  off  again.  This  is  what  you’re 
supposed  to  be  studying.  Most  people  refuse  to  lcarn  their  lessons  from 
nature...  like  a  naughty  schoolboy  who  reíuses  to  do  his  homework. 
They  don’t  want  to  see  the  mind  changing.  How  arc  you  going  to  de- 
velop  wisdom?  We  have  to  live  with  change  like  this.  When  we  know 
that  the  mind  is  just  this  way,  constantly  changing...  when  we  know 
that  this  is  its  nature,  we  will  understand  it.  We  ha  ve  to  know  when 
the  mind  is  thinking  good  and  bad,  changing  all  the  time,  we  have  to 
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know  these  things.  If  we  understand  this  point,  then  even  while  we  arc 
thinking  we  can  be  at  peace. 

For  example,  suppose  at  home  you  have  a  pet  monkey.  Monkeys 
don’t  stay  still  for  long,  they  like  to  jump  around  and  grab  onto  things. 
That’s  how  monkeys  arc.  Now  you  come  to  the  monastery  and  see  the 
monkey  here.  This  monkey  doesn’t  stay  still  either,  it  jumps  around 
just  the  same.  But  it  doesn’t  bother  you,  does  it?  Why  doesn’t  it  bother 
you?  Because  you’ve  raised  a  monkey  before,  you  know  what  they’re 
like.  If  you  know  just  one  monkey,  no  matter  how  many  provinces  you 
go  to,  no  matter  how  many  monkeys  you  see,  you  won’t  be  bothered  by 
them,  will  you?  This  is  one  who  understands  monkeys. 

If  we  understand  monkeys  then  we  won’t  become  a  monkey.  If 
you  don’t  understand  monkeys  you  may  become  a  monkey  yourselí! 
Do  you  understand?  When  you  see  it  reaching  for  this  and  that,  you 
shout,  “Hey!”  You  get  angry...  ”That  damned  monkey!”  This  is  one 
who  doesn’t  know  monkeys.  One  who  knows  monkeys  sees  that  the 
monkey  at  home  and  the  monkey  in  the  monastery  arc  just  the  same. 
Why  should  you  get  annoyed  by  them?  When  you  see  what  monkeys 
are  like  that’s  enough,  you  can  be  at  peace. 

Peace  is  like  this.  We  must  know  sensations.  Some  sensations  arc 
pleasant,  some  are  unpleasant,  but  that’s  not  important.  That’s  just  their 
business.  Just  like  the  monkey,  all  monkeys  are  the  same.  We  under- 
stand  sensations  as  sometimes  agreeable,  sometimes  not  -  that’s  just 
their  nature.  We  should  understand  them  and  know  how  to  let  them  go. 
Sensations  arc  uncertain.  They  are  transient,  imperíect  and  ovvnerless. 
Everything  that  we  perceive  is  like  this.  When  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue, 
body  and  mind  receive  sensations,  we  know  them,  just  like  knowing  the 
monkey.  Then  we  can  be  at  peace. 

When  sensations  arise,  know  them.  Why  do  you  run  aíter  them? 
Sensations  arc  uncertain.  One  minute  they  arc  one  way,  the  next  minute 
another.  They  exist  dependent  on  change.  And  all  of  us  here  exist 
dependent  on  change.  The  breath  goes  out,  then  it  must  come  in.  It 
must  have  this  change.  Try  only  breathing  in,  can  you  do  that?  Or  ti  y 
just  breathing  out  without  taking  in  another  breath...  can  you  do  it?  If 
there  was  no  change  like  this  how  long  could  you  live  for?  There  must 
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be  both  the  in-breath  and  the  out-breath. 

Sensations  arc  the  same.  There  must  be  these  things.  If  there  were 
no  sensations  you  could  develop  no  wisdom.  If  there  is  no  wrong  there 
can  be  no  right.  You  must  be  right  tĩrst  beíore  you  can  see  what  is 
wrong,  and  you  must  understand  the  wrong  tìrst  to  be  right.  This  is 
how  things  arc. 

For  the  really  earnest  student,  the  more  sensations  the  better.  But 
many  meditators  shrink  away  from  sensations,  they  don’t  want  to  deal 
with  them.  This  is  like  the  naughty  schoolboy  who  won’t  go  to  school, 
won’t  listen  to  the  teacher.  These  sensations  arc  teaching  us.  When 
we  know  sensations  then  we  arc  practicing  Dhamma.  The  peace  within 
sensations  is  just  like  understanding  the  monkey  here.  When  you  un- 
derstand  what  monkeys  arc  like  you  are  no  longer  troubled  by  them. 

The  practice  of  Dhamma  is  like  this.  It’s  not  that  the  Dhamma  is 
very  far  away,  it’s  right  with  us.  The  Dhamma  isn’t  about  the  angels  on 
high  or  anything  like  that.  It’s  simply  about  us,  about  what  we  arc  doing 
right  now.  Observe  yourselí.  Sometimes  there  is  happiness,  sometimes 
suffering,  sometimes  comíort,  sometimes  pain,  sometimes  love,  some- 
times  hate...  this  is  Dhamma.  Do  you  see  it?  You  should  know  this 
Dhamma,  you  have  to  read  your  experiences. 

You  must  know  sensations  beíore  you  can  let  them  go.  When  you 
see  that  sensations  are  impermanent  you  will  be  untroubled  by  them. 
As  soon  as  a  sensation  arises,  just  say  to  yourselí,  “Hmmm...  this  is  not 
a  sure  thing.”  When  your  mood  changes...  “Hmmm,  not  sure.”  You  can 
be  at  peace  with  these  things,  just  like  seeing  the  monkey  and  not  being 
bothered  by  it.  If  you  know  the  truth  of  sensations.  that  is  knovving  the 
Dhamma.  You  let  go  of  sensations,  seeing  that  they  are  all  invariably 
uncertain. 

What  we  call  uncertainty  here  is  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  is  the 
Dhamma.  The  Dhamma  is  the  characteristic  of  uncertainty.  Who- 
ever  sees  the  uncertainty  of  things  sees  the  unchanging  reality  of  them. 
That’s  what  the  Dhamma  is  like.  And  that  is  the  Buddha.  If  you  see  the 
Dhamma  you  see  the  Buddha,  seeing  the  Buddha,  you  see  the  Dhamma. 
If  you  know  aniccam,  uncertainty,  you  will  let  go  of  things  and  not 
grasp  onto  them. 
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You  say,  “Don’t  break  my  glass!”  Can  you  prevent  something  that’s 
breakable  from  breaking?  If  it  doesn’t  break  now  it  will  break  later 
on.  If  you  don’t  break  it,  someone  else  will.  If  someone  else  doesn’t 
break  it,  one  of  the  chickens  will!  The  Buddha  says  to  accept  this. 
He  penetrated  the  truth  of  these  things,  seeing  that  this  glass  is  already 
broken.  Whenever  you  use  this  glass  you  should  rcílcct  that  it’s  already 
broken.  Do  you  understand  this?  The  Buddha’s  understanding  was 
like  this.  He  saw  the  broken  glass  within  the  unbroken  one.  Whenever 
its  time  is  up  it  will  break.  Develop  this  kind  of  understanding.  Use 
the  glass,  look  aíter  it,  until  when,  one  day,  it  slips  out  of  your  hand... 
“Smash!”...  no  problem.  Why  is  there  no  problem?  Because  you  saw 
its  brokenness  beíore  it  broke ! 

But  usually  people  say,  “I  love  this  glass  so  much,  may  it  never 
break.”  Later  on  the  dog  breaks  it...  ‘TTl  kill  that  damn  dog!”  You 
hate  the  dog  for  breaking  your  glass.  If  one  of  your  children  breaks  it 
you’11  hate  them  too.  Why  is  this?  Because  you’ve  dammed  yourselí 
up,  the  water  can’t  flow.  You’ve  made  a  dam  without  a  spilhvay.  The 
only  thing  the  dam  can  do  is  burst,  right?  When  you  make  a  dam  you 
must  make  a  spillvvay  also.  When  the  water  rises  up  too  high,  the  water 
can  flow  off  saíely.  When  it’s  full  to  the  brim  you  open  your  spillway. 
You  have  to  have  a  saíety  valve  like  this.  Impermanence  is  the  saíety 
valve  of  the  Noble  Ones.  If  you  have  this  “saíety  valve”  you  will  be  at 
peace. 

Standing,  walking,  sitting,  lying  down,  practice  constantly,  using 
sati  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  mind.  This  is  samãdhi  and  vvisdom. 
They  arc  both  the  same  thing,  but  they  have  diííerent  aspects. 

If  we  really  see  uncertainty  clcarly,  we  will  see  that  which  is  certain. 
The  certainty  is  that  things  must  inevitably  be  this  way,  they  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Do  you  understand?  Knowing  just  this  much  you  can  know 
the  Buddha,  you  can  rightly  do  reverence  to  him. 

As  long  as  you  don’t  throw  out  the  Buddha  you  won’t  suffer.  As 
soon  as  you  throvv  out  the  Buddha  you  will  experience  sutTcring.  As 
soon  as  you  throw  out  the  rcílcctions  on  transience,  imperíection  and 
ownerlessness  you'11  have  suííering.  If  you  can  practice  just  this  much 
it’s  enough;  sutTcring  won’t  arise,  or  if  it  does  arise  you  can  settle  it 
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easily,  and  it  will  be  a  cause  for  suffering  not  arising  in  the  íuture.  This 
is  the  end  of  our  practice,  at  the  point  where  suffering  doesn’t  arise. 
And  why  doesn’t  suffering  arise?  Because  we  have  sorted  out  the  cause 
of  suffering,  Sãmudaya. 

For  instance,  if  this  glass  were  to  break,  normally  you  would  expe- 
rience  suffering.  We  know  that  this  glass  will  be  a  cause  for  suffering, 
so  we  get  rid  of  the  cause.  All  dhammas  arise  because  of  a  cause.  They 
must  also  cease  because  of  a  cause.  Now  if  there  is  suffering  on  account 
of  this  glass  here,  we  should  let  go  of  this  cause.  If  we  rc ílcct  beíore- 
hand  that  this  glass  is  already  broken,  even  when  it  isn’t,  the  cause 
ceases.  When  there  is  no  longer  any  cause,  that  suffering  is  no  longer 
able  to  exist,  it  ceases.  This  is  cessation. 

You  don’t  have  to  go  beyond  this  point,  just  this  much  is  enough. 
Contemplate  this  in  your  own  mind.  Basically  you  should  all  have  the 
five  precepts1  as  a  íoundation  for  behavior.  It’s  not  necessary  to  go 
and  study  the  Tipitaka ,  just  concentrate  on  the  five  precepts  tìrst.  At 
íìrst  you’ll  make  mistakes.  When  you  realize  it,  stop,  come  back  and 
establish  your  precepts  again.  Maybe  you’ll  go  astray  and  make  another 
mistake.  When  you  realize  it,  re-establish  yourselí. 

Practicing  like  this,  your  sati  will  improve  and  become  more  con- 
sistent,  just  like  the  drops  of  water  íalling  from  a  kettle.  If  we  tilt  the 
kettle  just  a  little,  the  drops  fall  out  slowly...  plop!...  plop!...  plop!... 
If  we  tilt  the  kettle  up  a  little  bít  more,  the  drops  become  more  rapid... 
plop,  plop,  plop!!...  If  we  tilt  the  kettle  up  even  íurther  the  “plops”  go 
away  and  the  water  flows  into  a  steady  stream.  Where  do  the  “plops” 
go  to?  They  don’t  go  anywhere,  they  change  into  a  steady  stream  of 
water. 

We  have  to  talk  about  the  Dhamma  like  this,  using  similes,  because 
the  Dhamma  has  no  form.  Is  it  square  or  is  it  round?  You  can’t  say.  The 
only  way  to  talk  about  it  is  through  similes  like  this.  Don’t  think  that 
the  Dhamma  is  far  away  from  you.  It  lies  right  with  you,  all  around. 
Take  a  look...  one  minute  happy,  the  next  sad,  the  next  angry...  it’s 
all  Dhamma.  Look  at  it  and  understand.  Whatever  it  is  that  causes 

1  The  basic  moral  code  for  practicing  Buddhists:  To  reírain  from  intentional  killing, 
stealing,  sexual  misconduct,  lying  and  imbibing  of  intoxicants. 
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suffering  you  should  remedy.  If  suffering  is  still  there,  take  another 
look,  you  don’t  yet  see  clearly.  If  you  could  see  clearly  you  wouldn’t 
suffer,  because  the  cause  would  no  longer  be  there.  If  suffering  is  still 
there,  if  you’re  still  having  to  endure,  then  you’re  not  yet  on  the  right 
track.  Wherever  you  get  stuck,  whenever  you’re  suffering  too  much, 
right  there  youre  wrong.  Whenever  you’re  so  happy  you’re  íloating  in 
the  clouds...  there...  wrong  again! 

If  you  practice  like  this  you  will  have  sati  at  all  times,  in  all  pos- 
tures.  With  sati,  recollection,  and  sampajaũũa,  self  awareness,  you  will 
know  right  and  wrong,  happiness  and  suffering.  Knowing  these  things, 
you  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 

I  teach  meditation  like  this.  When  it’s  time  to  sít  in  meditation  then 
sít,  that’s  not  wrong.  You  should  practice  this  also.  But  meditation  is 
not  only  sitting.  You  must  allow  your  mind  to  fully  experience  things, 
allow  them  to  flow  and  consider  their  nature.  How  should  you  consider 
them?  See  them  as  transient,  imperíect  and  ovvnerless.  It’s  all  uncertain. 
“This  is  so  beautiíul,  I  really  must  have  it.”  That’s  not  a  sure  thing.  “I 
don’t  like  this  at  all”...  tell  yourself  right  there,  “Not  sure!”  Is  this  true? 
Absolutely,  no  mistake.  But  just  try  taking  things  for  real...  “I’m  going 
to  get  this  thing  for  sure”...  You’ve  gone  off  the  track  already.  Don’t  do 
this.  No  matter  how  much  you  like  something,  you  should  rcílcct  that 
it’s  uncertain. 

Some  kinds  of  food  seem  so  delicious,  but  still  you  should  redect 
that  it’s  not  a  sure  thing.  It  may  seem  so  sure,  it’s  so  delicious,  but 
still  you  must  tell  yourselí,  “Not  sure!”  If  you  want  to  test  out  whether 
it’s  sure  or  not,  try  eating  your  favorite  food  every  day.  Every  sin- 
gle  day,  mind  you.  Eventually  you'll  complain,  “This  doesn’t  taste  so 
good  anymore.”  Eventually  you’ll  think,  “Actually  I  preíer  that  kind  of 
food.”  That’s  not  a  sure  thing  either!  You  must  allow  things  to  flow, 
just  like  the  in  and  out  breaths.  There  has  to  be  both  the  in  breath  and 
the  out  breath,  the  breathing  depends  on  change.  Everything  depends 
on  change  like  this. 

These  things  lie  with  us,  nowhere  else.  If  we  no  longer  doubt 
whether  sitting,  standing,  walking,  or  reclining,  we  will  be  at  peace. 
Samãdhi  isn’t  just  sitting.  Some  people  sít  until  they  fall  into  a  stupor. 
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They  might  as  well  be  dead,  they  can’t  tell  north  from  South.  Don’t  take 
it  to  such  an  extreme.  If  you  feel  sleepy  then  walk,  change  your  posture. 
Develop  wisdom.  If  you  are  really  tired  then  have  a  rest.  As  soon  as  you 
wake  up  then  continue  the  practice,  don’t  let  yourself  drift  into  a  stupor. 
You  must  practice  like  this.  Have  reason,  wisdom,  circumspection. 

Start  the  practice  for  your  own  mind  and  body,  seeing  them  as  im- 
permanent.  Everything  else  is  the  same.  Keep  this  in  mind  when  you 
think  the  food  is  so  delicious...  you  must  tell  yourselí,  “Not  a  sure 
thing!”  You  have  to  slug  it  íìrst.  But  usually  it  just  slugs  you  every 
time,  doesn’t  it?  If  you  don’t  like  anything  you  just  suffer  over  it.  This 
is  how  things  slug  us.  “If  she  likes  me,  I  like  her,”  they  slug  us  again. 
You  never  get  a  punch  in!  You  must  see  it  like  this.  Whenever  you  like 
anything  just  say  to  yourselí,  “This  is  not  a  sure  thing!”  You  have  to  go 
against  the  grain  somewhat  in  order  to  really  see  the  Dhamma. 

Practice  in  all  postures.  Sitting,  standing,  walking,  lying...  you 
can  experience  anger  in  any  posture,  right?  You  can  be  angry  while 
walking,  while  sitting,  while  lying  down.  You  can  experience  desire 
in  any  posture.  So  our  practice  must  extend  to  all  postures;  standing, 
vvalking,  sitting  and  lying  down.  It  must  be  consistent.  Don’t  just  put 
on  a  show,  really  do  it. 

While  sitting  in  meditation,  some  incident  might  arise.  Beíore  that 
one  is  settled  another  one  comes  racing  in.  Whenever  these  things  come 
up,  just  tell  yourselí,  “Not  sure,  not  sure.”  Just  slug  it  beíore  it  gets  a 
chance  to  slug  you. 

Now  this  is  the  important  point.  If  you  know  that  all  things  are  im- 
permanent,  all  your  thinking  will  gradually  unwind.  When  you  rcílcct 
on  the  uncertainty  of  everything  that  passes,  you’ll  see  that  all  things  go 
the  same  way.  Whenever  anything  arises,  all  you  need  to  say  is,  “Oh, 
another  one!” 

Have  you  ever  seen  flowing  water?...  Ha  ve  you  ever  seen  still  wa- 
ter?...  If  your  mind  is  peaceful  it  will  be  just  like  still,  flowing  water. 
Have  you  ever  seen  still,  flowing  water?  There!  You’ve  only  ever  seen 
flowing  water  and  still  water,  haven’t  you?  But  you’ve  never  seen  still, 
flowing  water.  Right  there,  right  where  your  thinking  cannot  take  you, 
even  though  it’s  peaceíul  you  can  develop  wisdom.  Your  mind  will  be 
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like  flowing  water,  and  yet  it’s  still.  It’s  almost  as  if  it  were  still,  and  yet 
it’s  flowing.  So  I  call  it  “still,  flowing  water.”  Wisdom  can  arise  here. 


Toward  the  Unconditioned 


Today  is  the  day  on  which  we  Buddhists  come  together  to  ob- 
serve  the  uposatha* 2  precepts  and  listen  to  the  Dhamma,  as  is  our 
custom.  The  point  of  listening  to  the  Dhamma  is  íìrstly  to  create  some 
understanding  of  the  things  we  don’t  yet  understand,  to  clariíy  them, 
and  secondly,  to  improve  our  grasp  of  the  things  we  understand  already. 
We  must  rely  on  Dhamma  talks  to  improve  our  understanding,  and  lis- 
tening  is  the  crucial  íactor. 

For  today’s  talkplease  pay  special  attention,  íìrst  of  all  straightening 
up  your  posture  to  make  it  suitable  for  listening.  Don’t  be  too  tense. 
Now,  all  that  remains  is  to  establish  your  minds,  making  your  minds 
firm  in  samãdhi.  The  mind  is  the  important  ingredient.  The  mind  is  that 
which  perceives  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  If  we  are  lacking  in  sati 
for  even  one  minute,  we  are  crazy  for  that  minute;  if  we  are  lacking  in 
sati  for  half  an  hour  we  will  be  crazy  for  half  an  hour.  However  niuch 
our  mind  is  lacking  in  sati,  that’s  how  crazy  we  are.  That’s  why  it’s 
especially  important  to  pay  attention  when  listening  to  the  Dhamma. 

All  creatures  in  this  world  are  plagued  by  nothing  other  than  suffer- 
ing.  There  is  only  suííering  disturbing  the  mind.  Studying  the  Dhamma 
is  for  the  purpose  of  utterly  destroying  this  suííering.  If  suííering  arises 
it’s  because  we  don’t  really  know  it.  No  matter  how  much  we  try  to 

*Given  on  a  lunar  observance  night  (Uposatha)  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  1976 

2  Uposatha  (or  observance)  days,  are  the  days  on  which  practicing  Buddhists  usu- 
ally  go  to  the  monastery  to  practice  meditation,  listen  to  a  Dhamma  talk  and  keep  the 
eight  uposatha  precepts  -  to  reírain  from  killing,  stealing,  all  sexual  activity,  lying, 
taking  intoxicants,  eating  food  aíter  midday,  enjoying  entertainments  and  dressing  up, 
and  sitting  or  sleeping  on  luxurious  seats  or  beds. 
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control  it  through  will  power,  or  through  wealth  and  possessions,  it  is 
impossible.  If  we  don’t  thoroughly  understand  suffering  and  its  cause, 
no  matter  how  much  we  try  to  “trade  it  off”  with  our  deeds,  thoughts 
or  worldly  riches,  there’s  no  way  we  can  do  so.  Only  through  clear 
knowledge  and  avvareness,  through  knowing  the  truth  of  it,  can  suffer- 
ing  disappear.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  homeless  ones,  the  monks 
and  novices,  but  also  to  householders:  for  anybody  who  knows  the  truth 
of  things,  suffering  automatically  ceases. 

Now  the  States  of  good  and  evil  are  constant  truths.  Dhamma  means 
that  which  is  constant,  which  maintains  itself.  Turmoil  maintains  its 
turmoil,  serenity  maintains  its  serenity.  Good  and  evil  maintain  their 
respective  conditions  -  like  hot  water:  it  maintains  its  hotness,  it  doesn’t 
change  for  anybody.  Whether  a  young  person  or  an  old  person  drink  it, 
it’s  hot.  It’s  hot  for  every  nationality  of  people.  So  Dhamma  is  deíìncd 
as  that  which  maintains  its  condition.  In  our  practice  we  must  know 
heat  and  coolness,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  Knowing  evil,  for 
example,  we  will  not  create  the  causes  for  evil,  and  evil  will  not  arise. 

Dhamma  practicers  should  know  the  source  of  the  various  dham- 
mas.  By  quelling  the  cause  of  heat,  heat  cannot  arise.  The  same  with 
evil:  it  arises  from  a  cause.  If  we  practice  the  Dhamma  till  we  know 
the  Dhamma,  we  will  know  the  source  of  things,  their  causes.  If  we 
extinguish  the  cause  of  evil,  evil  is  also  extinguished,  we  don’t  have  to 
go  running  aíter  evil  to  put  it  out. 

This  is  the  practice  of  Dhamma.  But  many  are  those  who  study 
the  Dhamma,  learn  it,  even  practice  it,  but  who  arc  not  yet  with  the 
Dhamma,  and  who  have  not  yet  quenched  the  cause  of  evil  and  turmoil 
within  their  own  hearts.  As  long  as  the  cause  of  heat  is  still  present, 
we  can’t  possibly  prevent  heat  from  being  there.  In  the  same  way,  as 
long  as  the  cause  of  coníusion  is  within  our  minds,  we  cannot  possibly 
prevent  coníusion  from  being  there,  because  it  arises  from  this  source. 
As  long  as  the  source  is  not  quenched,  coníusion  will  arise  again. 

Whenever  we  create  good  actions  goodness  arises  in  the  mind.  It 
arises  from  its  cause.  This  is  called  kusala 1 .  If  we  understand  causes 
in  this  way,  we  can  create  those  causes  and  the  results  will  naturally 

1  Kusala:  wholesome  or  skillíul  actions  or  mental  States. 
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follow. 

But  people  don’t  usually  create  the  right  causes.  They  want  good- 
ness  so  much,  and  yet  they  don’t  work  to  bring  it  about.  All  they  get 
are  bad  results,  embroiling  the  mind  in  suffering.  All  people  want  these 
days  is  money.  They  think  that  if  they  just  get  enough  money  every- 
thing  will  be  alright;  so  they  spend  all  their  time  looking  for  money, 
they  don’t  look  for  goodness.  This  is  like  wanting  meat,  but  not  want- 
ing  salt  to  preserve  it:  you  just  leave  the  meat  around  the  house  to  rot. 
Those  who  want  money  should  know  not  only  how  to  find  it,  but  also 
how  to  look  after  it.  If  you  want  meat,  you  canh  expect  to  buy  it  and 
then  just  leave  it  laying  around  in  the  house.  It’ll  just  go  rotten.  This 
kind  of  thinking  is  wrong.  The  result  of  wrong  thinking  is  turmoil  and 
coníusion.  The  Buddha  taught  the  Dhamma  so  that  people  would  put 
it  into  practice,  in  order  to  know  it  and  see  it,  and  to  be  one  with  it,  to 
make  the  mind  Dhamma.  When  the  mind  is  Dhamma  it  vvill  attain  hap- 
piness  and  contentment.  The  restlessness  of  samsãra  is  in  this  world, 
and  the  cessation  of  suffering  is  also  in  this  world. 

The  practice  of  Dhamma  is  thereíore  for  leading  the  mind  to  the 
transcendence  of  suffering.  The  body  can’t  transcend  suffering  -  hav- 
ing  been  bom  it  must  experience  pain  and  sickness,  aging  and  death. 
Only  the  mind  can  transcend  clinging  and  grasping.  All  the  teach- 
ings  of  the  Buddha,  which  we  call  pariyatti1,  are  a  skillíul  means  to 
this  end.  For  instance,  the  Buddha  taught  about  upãdinnaka-saỏkhãrã 
and  anupãdinnaka-saúkhãrã  -  mind-attended  conditions  and  non-mind- 
attended  conditions.  Non-mind-attended  conditions  are  usually  dehned 
as  such  things  as  trees,  mountains,  rivers  and  so  on  -  inanimate  things. 
Mind-attended  conditions  are  dehned  as  animate  things  -  animals,  hu- 
man  beings  and  so  on.  Most  students  of  Dhamma  take  this  dehnition 
for  granted,  but  if  you  consider  the  matter  deeply,  how  the  human  mind 
gets  so  caught  up  in  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  íeelings,  and  mental 
States,  you  might  see  that  really  there  isn’t  anything  which  is  not  rnind- 

'Paríyatti,  the  teachings  as  laid  down  in  the  scriptures,  or  as  passed  down  from 
one  person  to  another  in  some  form;  the  “theoretical”  aspect  of  Buddhism.  Pariyatti  is 
oíten  mentioned  in  reterence  to  two  other  aspects  of  Buddhism  -  patipatti,  the  practice, 
and  pativedha,  the  realization.  Thus:  Study  -  Practice  -  Realization. 
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attended.  As  long  as  there  is  craving  in  the  mind  everything  becomes 
mind-attended. 

Studying  the  Dhamma  without  practicing  it,  we  will  be  unavvarc  of 
its  deeper  meanings.  For  instance,  we  might  think  that  the  pillars  of 
this  meeting  hall,  the  tables,  benches  and  all  inanimate  things  are  “not 
mind-attended.”  We  only  look  at  one  side  of  things.  But  just  try  getting 
a  hammer  and  smashing  some  of  these  things  and  you'll  see  whether 
they’re  mind-attended  or  not! 

It’s  our  own  mind,  clinging  to  the  tables,  chairs  and  all  of  our  pos- 
sessions,  which  attends  these  things.  Even  when  one  little  cup  breaks  it 
hurts,  because  our  mind  is  “attending”  that  cup.  Be  they  trees,  moun- 
tains  or  vvhatever,  whatever  we  feel  to  be  ours,  they  have  a  mind  at- 
tending  them  -  if  not  their  own  then  someone  else’s.  These  are  all 
“mind-attended  conditions,”  not  “non-mind-attended.” 

It’s  the  same  for  our  body.  Normally  we  would  say  that  the  body  is 
mind-attended.  The  “mind”  which  attends  the  body  is  none  other  than 
upãdãna,  clinging,  latching  onto  the  body  and  clinging  to  it  as  being 
“me”  and  “mine.” 

Just  as  a  blind  man  cannot  conceive  of  colors  -  no  matter  where  he 
looks,  no  colors  can  be  seen  -  just  so  for  the  mind  blocked  by  craving 
and  delusion,  all  objects  of  consciousness  become  mind-attended.  For 
the  mind  tainted  with  craving  and  obstructed  by  delusion,  everything 
becomes  mind-attended...  tables,  chairs,  animals  and  everything  else. 
If  we  understand  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  self,  the  mind  attaches  to  ev- 
erything.  All  of  nature  becomes  mind-attended,  there  is  alvvays  clinging 
and  attachment. 

The  Buddha  talked  about  saỏkhata  dhammas  and  asaỏkhata  dham- 
mas  -  conditioned  and  unconditioned  things.  Conditioned  things  are 
innumerable  -  material  or  immaterial,  big  or  small  -  if  our  mind  is 
under  the  inílucncc  of  delusion,  it  will  proliíerate  about  these  things, 
dividing  them  up  into  good  and  bad,  short  and  long,  coarse  and  rehned. 
Why  does  the  mind  proliíerate  like  this?  Because  it  doesn’t  know  de- 
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termined  reality1,  it  doesn’t  see  the  Dhamma.  Not  seeing  the  Dhamma, 
the  mind  is  full  of  clinging.  As  long  as  the  mind  is  held  down  by  cling- 
ing  there  can  be  no  escape,  there  is  coníusion,  birth,  old  age,  sickness 
and  death,  even  in  the  thinking  processes.  This  kind  of  mind  is  called 
the  saỏkhata  dhamma  (conditioned  mind). 

Asaỏkhata  dhamma,  the  unconditioned,  reíers  to  the  mind  which 
has  seen  the  Dhamma,  the  truth,  of  the  hve  khandhas  as  they  are  - 
as  transient,  imperíect  and  ownerless.  All  ideas  of  “me”  and  “them,” 
“mine”  and  “theứs,”  belong  to  the  determined  reality.  Really  they  are 
all  conditions.  When  we  know  the  truth  of  conditions,  as  neither  our- 
selves  nor  belonging  to  us,  we  let  go  of  conditions  and  the  determined. 
When  we  let  go  of  conditions  we  attain  the  Dhamma,  we  enter  into  and 
realize  the  Dhamma.  When  we  attain  the  Dhamma  we  know  clearly. 
What  do  we  know?  We  know  that  there  are  only  conditions  and  deter- 
minations,  no  being,  no  self,  no  “us”  nor  “them.”  This  is  knowledge  of 
the  way  things  are. 

Seeing  in  this  way  the  mind  transcends  things.  The  body  may  grow 
old,  get  sick  and  die,  but  the  mind  transcends  this  State.  When  the  mind 
transcends  conditions,  it  knows  the  unconditioned.  The  mind  becomes 
the  unconditioned,  the  State  which  no  longer  contains  conditioning  fac- 
tors.  The  mind  is  no  longer  conditioned  by  the  concerns  of  the  world, 
conditions  no  longer  contaminate  the  mind.  Pleasure  and  pain  no  longer 
affect  it.  Nothing  can  affect  the  mind  or  change  it,  the  mind  is  assured, 
it  has  escaped  all  constructions.  Seeing  the  true  nature  of  conditions 
and  the  determined,  the  mind  becomes  free. 

This  freed  mind  is  called  the  Unconditioned,  that  which  is  beyond 
the  power  of  constructing  inílucnces.  If  the  mind  doesn’t  really  know 
conditions  and  determinations,  it  is  moved  by  them.  Encountering 
good,  bad,  pleasure,  or  pain,  it  proliíerates  about  them.  Why  does  it 
proliferate?  Because  there  is  still  a  cause.  What  is  the  cause?  The 
cause  is  the  understanding  that  the  body  is  one’s  self  or  belongs  to  the 
self;  that  íeelings  are  self  or  belonging  to  self;  that  perception  is  self  or 

1  Sammuti  sacca,  a  diííicult  term  to  translate.  It  reíers  to  the  dualistic,  or  nominal 
reality,  the  reality  of  names,  determinations  or  conventions.  For  instance,  a  cup  is  not 
intrinsically  a  cup,  it  is  only  determined  to  be  so. 
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belonging  to  self;  that  conceptual  thought  is  self  or  belonging  to  self; 
that  consciousness  is  self  or  belonging  to  self.  The  tendency  to  conceive 
things  in  terms  of  self  is  the  source  of  happiness,  suffering,  birth,  old 
age,  sickness  and  death.  This  is  the  vvorldly  mind,  spinning  around  and 
changing  at  the  directives  of  worldly  conditions.  This  is  the  conditioned 
mind. 

If  we  receive  some  windfall  our  mind  is  conditioned  by  it.  That 
object  inílucnccs  our  mind  into  a  íeeling  of  pleasure,  but  when  it  disap- 
pears,  our  mind  is  conditioned  by  it  into  suffering.  The  mind  becomes  a 
slave  of  conditions,  a  slave  of  desire.  No  matter  what  the  world  presents 
to  it,  the  mind  is  moved  accordingly.  This  mind  has  no  refuge,  it  is  not 
yet  assured  of  itselí,  not  yet  free.  It  is  still  lacking  a  firm  base.  This 
mind  doesn’t  yet  know  the  truth  of  conditions.  Such  is  the  conditioned 
mind. 

All  of  you  listening  to  the  Dhamma  here,  rcílcct  for  a  while...  even 
a  child  can  make  you  angry,  isn’t  that  so?  Even  a  child  can  trick  you. 
He  could  trick  you  into  crying,  laughing  -  he  could  trick  you  into  all 
sorts  of  things.  Even  old  people  get  duped  by  these  things.  For  a  de- 
luded  person  who  doesn’t  know  the  truth  of  conditions,  they  arc  always 
shaping  the  mind  into  countless  reactions,  such  as  love,  hate,  pleasure 
and  pain.  They  shape  our  minds  like  this  because  we  arc  enslaved  by 
them.  We  arc  slaves  of  taọhã,  craving.  Craving  gives  all  the  orders,  and 
we  simply  obey. 

I  hcar  people  complaining...  “Oh,  Tm  so  miserable.  Night  and  day 
I  ha  ve  to  go  to  the  tìelds,  I  have  no  time  at  home.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day  I  have  to  work  in  the  hot  sun  with  no  shade.  No  matter  how  cold  it 
is  I  can’t  stay  at  home,  I  have  to  go  to  work.  Tm  so  oppressed.” 

If  I  ask  them,  “Why  don’t  you  just  leave  home  and  become  a  monk?” 
they  say,  “I  can’t  leave,  I  have  responsibilities.”  Taọhã  pulls  them  back. 
Sometimes  when  you’re  doing  the  plovving  you  might  be  bursting  to 
urinate  so  much  you  just  have  to  do  it  while  you’re  plowing,  like  the 
bulĩalocs!  This  is  how  much  craving  enslaves  them. 

When  I  ask,  “How  arc  you  going?  Haven’t  you  got  time  to  come  to 
the  monastery?”  they  say,  “Oh,  Tm  really  in  deep.”  I  don’t  know  what 
it  is  they’re  stuck  in  so  deeply!  These  are  just  conditions,  concoctions. 
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The  Buddha  taught  to  see  appearances  as  such,  to  see  conditions  as  they 
are.  This  is  seeing  the  Dhamma,  seeing  things  as  they  really  are.  If  you 
really  see  these  two  things  then  you  must  throw  them  out,  let  them  go. 

No  matter  what  you  may  receive  it  has  no  real  substance.  At  hrst  it 
may  seem  good,  but  it  will  eventually  go  bad.  It  will  make  you  love  and 
make  you  hate,  make  you  laugh  and  cry,  make  you  go  whichever  way 
it  pulls  you.  Why  is  this?  Because  the  mind  is  undeveloped.  Condi- 
tions  become  conditioning  íactors  of  the  mind,  making  it  big  and  small, 
happy  and  sad. 

In  the  time  of  our  íoreíathers,  when  a  person  died  they  would  invite 
the  monks  to  go  and  recite  the  recollections  on  impermanence: 

Aniccã  vata  sankhẫrã 
Impermanent  arc  all  conditioned  things 
Uppãda-vaya-dhammino 
Of  the  nature  to  arise  and  pass  away 
Uppajjitvã  nirujjhanti 
Having  been  bom,  they  all  must  perish 
Tesaríĩ  vũpasamo  sukho 
The  cessation  of  conditions  is  true  happiness 
All  conditions  are  impermanent.  The  body  and  the  mind  are  both  im- 
permanent.  They  are  impermanent  because  they  do  not  remain  hxed 
and  unchanging.  All  things  that  are  bom  must  necessarily  change,  they 
arc  transient  -  especially  our  body.  What  is  there  that  doesn’t  change 
within  this  body?  Hair,  nails,  teeth,  skin...  arc  they  still  the  same  as 
they  used  to  be?  The  condition  of  the  body  is  constantly  changing,  so 
it  is  impermanent.  Is  the  body  stable?  Is  the  mind  stable?  Think  about 
it.  How  many  times  is  there  arising  and  ceasing  even  in  one  day?  Both 
body  and  mind  are  constantly  arising  and  ceasing,  conditions  are  in  a 
State  of  constant  turmoil. 

The  reason  you  can’t  see  these  things  in  line  with  the  truth  is  be- 
cause  you  keep  believing  the  untrue.  It’s  like  being  guided  by  a  blind 
man.  How  can  you  travel  in  saíety?  A  blind  man  will  only  lead  you 
into  íorests  and  thickets.  How  could  he  lead  you  to  saíety  when  he 
can’t  see?  In  the  same  way  our  mind  is  deluded  by  conditions,  creating 
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suffering  in  the  search  for  happiness,  creating  dilììculty  in  the  scarch 
for  ease.  Such  a  mind  only  makes  for  diíhculty  and  suffering.  Really 
we  want  to  get  rid  of  suffering  and  diíhculty,  but  instead  we  create  those 
very  things.  All  we  can  do  is  complain.  We  create  bad  causes,  and  the 
reason  we  do  is  because  we  don’t  know  the  truth  of  appcarances  and 
conditions. 

Conditions  are  impermanent,  both  the  mind-attended  ones  and  the 
non-mind-attended.  In  practice,  the  non-mind-attended  conditions  arc 
non-existent.  What  is  there  that  is  not  mind-attended?  Even  your  own 
toilet,  which  you  would  think  would  be  non-mind-attended...  try  letting 
someone  smash  it  with  a  sledge  hammer!  He  would  probably  have  to 
contend  with  the  “authorities.”  The  mind  attends  everything,  even  íeces 
and  urine.  Except  for  the  person  who  sees  clearly  the  way  things  are, 
there  arc  no  such  things  as  non-mind-attended  conditions. 

Appcaranccs  are  determined  into  existence.  Why  must  we  deter- 
mine  them?  Because  they  don’t  intrinsically  exist.  For  example,  sup- 
pose  somebody  wanted  to  make  a  marker.  He  would  take  a  piece  of 
wood  or  a  rock  and  place  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  call  it  a  marker. 
Actually  it’s  not  a  marker.  There  isn’t  any  marker,  that’s  why  you  must 
determine  it  into  existence.  In  the  same  way  we  “determine”  cities,  peo- 
ple,  cattle  -  everything!  Why  must  we  determine  these  things?  Because 
originally  they  do  not  exist. 

Concepts  such  as  “monk”  and  “layperson”  arc  also  “determina- 
tions.”  We  determine  these  things  into  existence  because  intrinsically 
they  arciTt  here.  It’s  like  having  an  empty  dish  -  you  can  put  anything 
you  like  into  it  because  it’s  empty.  This  is  the  nature  of  determined 
reality.  Men  and  women  arc  simply  determined  concepts,  as  are  all  the 
things  around  us. 

If  we  know  the  truth  of  determinations  clearly,  we  will  know  that 
there  arc  no  beings,  because  “beings”  arc  determined  things.  Under- 
standing  that  these  things  arc  simply  determinations,  you  can  be  at 
peace.  But  if  you  believe  that  the  person,  being,  the  “mi ne,"  the  “theirs,” 
and  so  on  arc  intrinsic  qualities,  then  you  must  laugh  and  cry  over  them. 
These  arc  the  proliíeration  of  conditioning  íactors.  If  we  take  such 
things  to  be  ours  there  will  alvvays  be  suữering.  This  is  micchãditthi, 
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wrong  view.  Names  are  not  intrinsic  realities,  they  are  provisional 
truths.  Only  after  we  are  born  do  we  obtain  names,  isn’t  that  so?  Or  did 
you  have  your  name  already  when  you  were  bom?  The  name  comes 
afterwards,  right?  Why  must  we  determine  these  names?  Because  in- 
trinsically  they  aren’t  there. 

We  should  clearly  understand  these  determinations.  Good,  evil, 
high,  low,  black  and  white  are  all  determinations.  We  are  all  lost  in 
determinations.  This  is  why  at  the  íuneral  ceremonies  the  monks  chant, 
Aniccã  vata  saúkhãrã...  Conditions  are  impermanent,  they  arise  and 
pass  way.  That’s  the  truth.  What  is  there  that,  having  arisen,  doesn’t 
cease?  Good  moods  arise  and  then  cease.  Have  you  ever  seen  anybody 
cry  for  three  or  four  years?  At  the  most,  you  may  see  people  crying  a 
whole  night,  and  then  the  tears  dry  up.  Having  arisen,  they  cease.... 

Tesaríi  vũpasamo  sukho 1 ....  If  we  understand  sankhãras,  proliíera- 
tions,  and  thereby  subdue  them,  this  is  the  greatest  happiness.  This  is 
true  merit,  to  be  calmed  of  proliíerations,  calmed  of  “being,”  calmed  of 
individuality,  of  the  burden  of  self.  Transcending  these  things  one  sees 
the  Unconditioned.  This  means  that  no  matter  what  happens,  the  mind 
doesn’t  proliíerate  around  it.  There’s  nothing  that  can  throw  the  mind 
off  its  natural  balance.  What  else  could  you  want?  This  is  the  end,  the 
finish. 

The  Buddha  taught  the  way  things  are.  Our  making  oííerings  and 
listening  to  Dhamma  talks  and  so  on  is  in  order  to  search  for  and  realize 
this.  If  we  realize  this,  we  don’t  have  to  go  and  study  vipassanã  (insight 
meditation),  it  will  happen  of  itselí.  Both  samatha  (calm)  and  vipassanã 
are  determined  into  being,  just  like  other  determinations.  The  mind 
which  knows,  which  is  beyond  such  things,  is  the  culmination  of  the 
practice. 

Our  practice,  our  inquiry,  is  in  order  to  transcend  suííering.  When 
clinging  is  íìnishcd  with,  States  of  being  are  íìnishcd  with.  When  States 
of  being  are  íìnishcd  with,  there  is  no  more  birth  or  death.  When  things 
are  going  well,  the  mind  does  not  rejoice,  and  when  things  are  going 
badly,  the  mind  does  not  grieve.  The  mind  is  not  dragged  all  over  the 
place  by  the  tribulations  of  the  world,  and  so  the  practice  is  íìnishcd. 

1  “Cessation  is  true  happiness,”  or  “the  calming  of  conditions  is  true  happiness.” 
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This  is  the  basic  principle  for  which  the  Buddha  gave  the  teaching. 

The  Buddha  taught  the  Dhamma  for  use  in  our  lives.  Even  when 
we  die  there  is  the  teaching  Tesaríi  vũpasamo  sukho...  but  we  don’t 
subdue  these  conditions,  we  only  carry  them  around,  as  if  the  monks 
were  telling  us  to  do  so.  We  caiTy  them  around  and  cry  over  them.  This 
is  getting  lost  in  conditions.  Heaven,  hell  and  Nibbãna  are  all  to  be 
found  at  this  point. 

Practicing  the  Dhamma  is  in  order  to  transcend  suffering  in  the 
mind.  If  we  know  the  truth  of  things  as  I’ve  explained  here  we  will 
automatically  know  the  Four  Noble  Truths  -  suííering,  the  cause  of  suf- 
íering,  the  cessation  of  suííering  and  the  way  leading  to  the  cessation 
of  suííering. 

People  are  generally  ignorant  when  it  comes  to  determinations,  they 
think  they  all  exist  of  themselves.  When  the  books  tell  us  that  trees, 
mountains  and  rivers  are  non-mind-attended  conditions,  this  is  simpli- 
ĩying  things.  This  is  just  the  superhcial  teaching,  there’s  no  reíerence  to 
suííering,  as  if  there  was  no  suííering  in  the  world.  This  is  just  the  Shell 
of  Dhamma.  If  we  were  to  explain  things  in  terms  of  ultimate  truth, 
we  would  see  that  it’s  people  who  go  and  tie  all  these  things  down  with 
their  attachments.  How  can  you  say  that  things  have  no  power  to  shape 
events,  that  they  are  not  mind-attended,  when  people  will  beat  their 
children  even  over  one  tiny  needle?  One  single  plate  or  cup,  a  plank 
of  wood...  the  mind  attends  all  these  things.  Just  watch  what  happens 
if  someone  goes  and  smashes  one  of  them  up  and  you’ll  find  out.  Ev- 
erything  is  capable  of  inHuencing  us  in  this  way.  Knowing  these  things 
íully  is  our  practice,  examining  those  things  which  are  conditioned,  un- 
conditioned,  mind-attended,  and  non-mind-attended. 

This  is  part  of  the  “external  teaching,”  as  the  Buddha  once  reíerred 
to  them.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  staying  in  a  íorest.  Taking  a  hand- 
ful  of  leaves,  He  asked  the  bhikkhus,  “Bhikkhus,  which  is  the  greater 
number,  the  leaves  I  hold  in  my  hand  or  the  leaves  scattered  over  the 
íorest  Hoor?” 

The  bhikkhus  answered,  “The  leaves  in  the  Blessed  One’s  hand  are 
few,  the  leaves  scattered  around  the  íorest  Hoor  are  by  far  the  greater 
number.” 
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“In  the  same  way,  bhikkhus,  the  who!e  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching 
is  vast,  but  these  are  not  the  essence  of  things,  they  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  way  out  of  sulTcring.  There  are  so  many  aspects  to  the 
teaching,  but  what  the  Tathãgata  really  wants  you  to  do  is  to  transcend 
suííering,  to  inquire  into  things  and  abandon  clinging  and  attachment  to 
form,  íeeling,  perception,  volition  and  consciousness1.”  Stop  clinging 
to  these  things  and  you  will  transcend  suỉĩcring.  These  teachings  are 
like  the  leaves  in  the  Buddha's  hand.  You  don’t  need  so  much,  just 
a  little  is  enough.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  teaching,  you  needn’t  worry 
yourselves  over  it.  It  is  just  like  the  vast  earth,  abundant  with  grasses, 
soil,  mountains,  íorests.  There’s  no  shortage  of  rocks  and  pebbles,  but 
all  those  rocks  are  not  as  valuable  as  one  single  jewel.  The  Dhamma  of 
the  Buddha  is  like  this,  you  don’t  need  a  lot. 

So  whether  you  are  talking  about  the  Dhamma  or  listening  to  it,  you 
should  know  the  Dhamma.  You  needn’t  wonder  where  the  Dhamma  is, 
it’s  right  here.  No  matter  where  you  go  to  study  the  Dhamma,  it  is 
really  in  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the  one  who  clings,  the  mind  is  the  one 
who  speculates,  the  mind  is  the  one  who  transcends,  who  lets  go.  All 
this  external  study  is  really  about  the  mind.  No  matter  if  you  study  the 
Tipitaka2 3,  the  abhidhamma 3  or  whatever,  don’t  íorget  where  it  came 
from. 

When  it  comes  to  the  practice,  the  only  things  you  really  need 
to  make  a  start  are  honesty  and  integrity,  you  don’t  need  to  make  a 
lot  of  trouble  for  yourselí.  None  of  you  lay  people  have  studied  the 
Tipựaka,  but  you  are  still  capable  of  greed,  anger  and  delusion,  aren’t 
you?  Where  did  you  learn  about  these  things  from?  Did  you  have  to 
read  the  Tipitaka  or  the  abhidhamma  to  have  greed,  hatred  and  delu- 
sion?  Those  things  are  already  there  in  your  mind,  you  don’t  have  to 
study  books  to  have  them.  But  the  teachings  are  for  inquiring  into  and 
abandoning  these  things. 

Let  the  knowing  spread  from  within  you  and  you  will  be  practicing 

1  The  five  khandhas. 

2The  Buddhist  Pãli  Canon. 

3The  third  of  the  “Three  Baskets,”  the  Tipitaka,  being  the  section  on  the  higher 
philosophy  of  Buddhism. 
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rightly.  If  you  want  to  see  a  train,  just  go  the  Central  station,  you  don’t 
ha  ve  to  go  traveling  all  the  way  up  the  Northern  Line,  the  Southern 
Line,  the  Eastern  Line  and  the  Western  Line  to  see  all  the  trains.  If  you 
want  to  see  trains,  every  single  one  of  them,  you’d  be  better  off  vvaiting 
at  Grand  Central  Station,  that’s  where  they  all  terminate. 

Now  some  people  tell  me,  “I  want  to  practice  but  I  don’t  know 
how.  I'm  not  up  to  studying  the  scriptures,  I'm  getting  old  now,  my 
memory’s  not  good...”  Just  look  right  here,  at  “Central  Station.”  Greed 
arises  here,  anger  arises  here,  delusion  arises  here.  Just  sít  here  and  you 
can  watch  as  all  these  things  arise.  Practice  right  here,  because  right 
here  is  where  you’re  stuck.  Right  here  is  where  the  determined  arises, 
where  conventions  arise,  and  right  here  is  where  the  Dhamma  will  arise. 

Thereíore  the  practice  of  Dhamma  doesn’t  distinguish  between  class 
or  race,  all  it  asks  is  that  we  look  into,  see  and  understand.  At  hrst,  we 
train  the  body  and  speech  to  be  free  of  taints,  which  is  sĩla.  Some  peo- 
ple  think  that  to  have  sĩla  you  must  memorize  Pãli  phrases  and  chant 
all  day  and  all  night,  but  really  all  you  have  to  do  is  make  your  body 
and  speech  blameless,  and  that’s  sĩla.  It's  not  so  difficult  to  understand, 
just  like  cooking  food...  put  in  a  little  bít  of  this  and  a  little  bít  of  that, 
till  it’s  just  right...  and  it's  delicious!  You  don’t  have  to  add  anything 
else  to  make  it  delicious,  it’s  delicious  already,  if  only  you  add  the  right 
ingredients.  In  the  same  way,  taking  carc  that  our  actions  and  speech 
arc  proper  will  give  us  sĩla. 

Dhamma  practice  can  be  done  anywhere.  In  the  past  I  traveled 
all  over  looking  for  a  teacher  because  I  didn't  know  how  to  practice. 
I  was  always  aíraid  that  I  was  practicing  vvrongly.  I'd  be  constantly 
going  from  one  mountain  to  another,  from  one  place  to  another,  until 
I  stopped  and  reíìected  on  it.  Now  I  understand.  In  the  past  I  must 
have  been  quite  stupid,  I  went  all  over  the  place  looking  for  places  to 
practice  meditation  -  I  didn’t  realize  it  was  already  there,  in  my  heart. 
All  the  meditation  you  want  is  right  there  inside  you.  There  is  birth,  old 
age,  sickness,  death  right  here  within  you.  That’s  why  the  Buddha  said 
Paccattam  veditabbo  viũũũhi :  The  wise  must  know  for  themselves.  I'd 
said  the  words  before  but  I  still  didn't  know  their  meaning.  I  traveled 
all  over  looking  for  it  until  I  was  ready  to  drop  dead  from  exhaustion  - 
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only  then,  when  I  stopped,  did  I  íìnd  what  I  was  looking  for,  inside  of 
me.  So  now  I  can  tell  you  about  it. 

So  in  your  practice  of  sĩla,  just  practice  as  I’ve  explained  here. 
Don’t  doubt  the  practice.  Even  though  some  people  may  say  you  canh 
practice  at  home,  that  there  arc  too  many  obstacles...  if  that’s  the  case 
then  even  eating  and  drinking  are  going  to  be  obstacles.  If  these  things 
arc  obstacles  to  practice  then  don’t  eat!  If  you  stand  on  a  thom,  is  that 
good?  Isn’t  not  standing  on  a  thom  better?  Dhamma  practice  brings 
beneht  to  all  people,  irrespective  of  class.  Hovvever  much  you  practice, 
that’s  how  much  you  will  know  the  truth. 

Some  people  say  they  canh  practice  as  a  lay  person,  the  environ- 
ment  is  too  crowded.  If  you  live  in  a  crowded  place,  then  look  into 
crovvdedness,  make  it  open  and  wide.  The  mind  has  been  deluded  by 
crovvdedness,  train  it  to  know  the  truth  of  crowdedness.  The  more  you 
neglect  the  practice,  the  more  you  neglect  going  to  the  monastery  and 
listening  to  the  teaching,  the  more  your  mind  will  sink  down  into  the 
bog,  like  a  frog  going  into  a  hole.  Someone  comes  along  with  a  hook 
and  the  frog’s  done  for,  he  doesnh  have  a  chance.  All  he  can  do  is 
stretch  out  his  neck  and  offer  it  to  them.  So  watch  out  that  you  donh 
work  yourself  into  a  tiny  corner  -  someone  may  just  come  along  with  a 
hook  and  scoop  you  up.  At  home,  being  pestered  by  your  children  and 
grandchildren,  you  are  even  worse  off  than  the  frog!  You  donh  know 
how  to  detach  from  the  se  things.  When  old  age,  sickness  and  death 
come  along,  what  will  you  do?  This  is  the  hook  that’s  going  to  get  you. 
Which  way  will  you  turn? 

This  is  the  predicament  our  minds  arc  in.  Engrossed  in  the  children, 
the  relatives,  the  possessions...  and  you  donh  know  how  to  let  them  go. 
Without  morality  or  understanding  to  free  things  up  there  is  no  way  out 
for  you.  When  íeeling,  perception,  volition  and  consciousness  produce 
suffering  you  alvvays  get  caught  up  in  it.  Why  is  there  this  suffering?  If 
you  don’t  investigate  you  won’t  know.  If  happiness  arises  you  simply 
get  caught  up  in  happiness,  delighting  in  it.  You  donh  ask  yourselí, 
“Where  does  this  happiness  come  from?’ 

So  change  your  understanding.  You  can  practice  anywhere  because 
the  mind  is  with  you  everywhere.  If  you  think  good  thoughts  while 
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sitting,  you  can  be  aware  of  them;  if  you  think  bad  thoughts  you  can 
be  aware  of  them  also.  These  things  are  with  you.  While  lying  down, 
if  you  think  good  thoughts  or  bad  thoughts,  you  can  know  them  also, 
because  the  place  to  practice  is  in  the  mind.  Some  people  think  you 
have  to  go  to  the  monastery  every  single  day.  That’s  not  necessary,  just 
look  at  your  own  mind.  If  you  know  where  the  practice  is  you’ll  be 
assured. 

The  Buddha’s  teaching  tells  us  to  watch  ourselves,  not  to  run  aíter 
fads  and  superstitions.  That’s  why  he  said1, 

Sĩlcna  sugatliii  yanti 

Moral  rectitude  leads  to  well-being 

Sĩlena  bhogasampadã 

Moral  rectitude  leads  to  wealth 

Sĩlena  nibbutim  yanti 

Moral  rectitude  leads  to  Nibbãna 

Tasmã  sĩlam  visodhaye 

Thereíore,  maintain  your  precepts  purely 

Sĩla  reíers  to  our  actions.  Good  actions  bring  good  results,  bad 
actions  bring  bad  results.  Don’t  expect  the  gods  to  do  things  for  you, 
or  the  angels  and  guardian  deities  to  protect  you,  or  the  auspicious  days 
to  help  you.  These  things  aren’t  true,  don’t  believe  in  them.  If  you 
believe  in  them  you  will  suffer.  You’11  always  be  waiting  for  the  right 
day,  the  right  month,  the  right  year,  the  angels  and  guardian  deities... 
you’11  suffer  that  way.  Look  into  your  own  actions  and  speech,  into 
your  own  kamma.  Doing  good  you  inherit  goodness,  doing  bad  you 
inherit  badness. 

If  you  understand  that  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong  all  lie  within 
you,  then  you  won’t  have  to  go  looking  for  those  things  somewhere 
else.  Just  look  for  these  things  where  they  arise.  If  you  lose  something 
here,  you  must  look  for  it  here.  Even  if  you  don’t  find  it  at  íìrst,  keep 
looking  where  you  dropped  it.  But  usually,  we  lose  it  here  then  go 
looking  over  there.  When  will  you  ever  find  it?  Good  and  bad  actions 

1 A  Pãli  phrase  said  at  the  end  the  traditional  giving  of  the  precepts. 
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lie  vvithin  you.  One  day  youYc  bound  to  see  it,  just  keep  looking  right 
there. 

All  beings  fare  according  to  their  kamma.  What  is  kammal  People 
are  too  gullible.  If  you  do  bad  actions,  they  say  Yãma,  the  king  of 
the  undervvorld,  will  write  it  all  down  in  a  book.  When  you  go  there 
he  takes  out  his  accounts  and  looks  you  up....  You’re  all  aíraid  of  the 
Yãma  in  the  after-life,  but  you  don’t  know  the  Yãma  within  your  own 
minds.  If  you  do  bad  actions,  even  if  you  sneak  off  and  do  it  by  yourselẸ 
this  Yãma  will  write  it  all  down.  Among  you  people  sitting  here  and 
there  are  probably  many  who  have  secretly  done  bad  things,  not  letting 
anyone  else  see.  But  you  see  it,  don’t  you?  This  Yãma  sees  it  all.  Can 
you  see  it  for  yourselí?  All  of  you,  think  for  a  while...  Yãma  has  written 
it  all  down,  hasn’t  he?  There’s  no  way  you  can  escape  it.  Whether  you 
do  it  alone  or  in  a  group,  in  a  tìeld  or  wherever.... 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  has  ever  stolen  something?  There  arc 
probably  a  few  of  us  who  arc  ex-thieves.  Even  if  you  don’t  steal  other 
people’s  things  you  still  may  steal  your  own.  I  myselí  have  that  ten- 
dency,  that’s  why  I  reckon  some  of  you  may  be  the  same.  Maybe  you 
have  secretly  done  bad  things  in  the  past,  not  letting  anyone  else  know 
about  it.  But  even  if  you  don’t  tell  anyone  else  about  it,  you  must  know 
about  it.  This  is  the  Yãma  who  watches  over  you  and  writes  it  all  down. 
Wherever  you  go  he  vvrites  it  all  down  in  his  account  book.  We  know 
our  own  intention.  When  you  do  bad  actions  badness  is  there,  if  you  do 
good  actions,  goodness  is  there.  There’s  nowhere  you  can  go  to  hide. 
Even  if  others  don’t  see  you,  you  must  see  yourselí.  Even  if  you  go 
into  a  deep  hole  you'll  still  find  yourselí.  Even  if  you  go  into  a  deep 
hole  you’ll  still  find  yourscll'  there.  There’s  no  way  you  can  commit 
bad  actions  and  get  away  with  it.  In  the  same  way,  why  shouldn't  you 
see  your  own  purity?  You  see  it  all  -  the  peaceíul,  the  agitated,  the 
liberation  or  the  bondage  -  we  see  all  these  for  ourselves. 

In  this  Buddhist  religion  you  must  be  awarc  of  all  your  actions.  We 
don’t  act  like  the  Brahmans,  who  go  into  your  house  and  say,  “May  you 
be  well  and  strong,  may  you  live  long.”  The  Buddha  doesn’t  talk  like 
that.  How  will  the  disease  go  away  with  just  talk?  The  Buddha’s  way 
of  treating  the  sick  was  to  say,  “Beíore  you  were  sick  what  happened? 
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What  led  up  to  your  sickness?”  Then  you  tell  him  how  it  came  about. 
“Oh,  it’s  like  that,  is  it?  Take  this  medicine  and  hy  it  out.”  If  it’s 
not  the  right  medicine  he  tries  another  one.  If  it’s  right  for  the  illness, 
then  that’s  the  right  one.  This  way  is  scientihcally  sound.  As  for  the 
Brahmans,  they  just  tie  a  string  around  your  wrist  and  say,  “Okay,  be 
well,  be  strong,  when  I  leave  this  place  you  just  get  right  on  up  and  eat 
a  hearty  meal  and  be  well.”  No  matter  how  much  you  pay  them,  your 
illness  won’t  go  away,  because  their  way  has  no  scientiữc  basis.  But 
this  is  what  people  like  to  believe. 

The  Buddha  didn’t  want  us  to  put  too  much  store  in  these  things,  he 
wanted  us  to  practice  with  reason.  Buddhism  has  been  around  for  thou- 
sands  of  years  now,  and  most  people  have  continued  to  practice  as  their 
teachers  have  taught  them,  regardless  of  whether  it’s  right  or  wrong. 
That’s  stupid.  They  simply  follow  the  example  of  their  íorebears. 

The  Buddha  didn't  encourage  this  sort  of  thing.  He  wanted  us  to 
do  things  with  reason.  For  example,  at  one  time  when  he  was  teaching 
the  monks,  he  asked  Venerable  Sãriputta,  “Sãriputta,  do  you  believe 
this  teaching?”  Venerable  Sãriputta  replied,  “I  don’t  yet  believe  it.” 
The  Buddha  praised  his  answer:  “Very  good,  Sãriputta.  A  vvise  person 
doesn’t  believe  too  readily.  He  looks  into  things,  into  their  causes  and 
conditions,  and  sees  their  true  nature  before  believing  or  disbelieving.” 

But  most  teachers  these  days  would  say,  “What?!!!  You  don’t  be- 
lieve  me?  Get  out  of  here!”  Most  people  arc  aíraid  of  their  teachers. 
Whatever  their  teachers  do  they  just  blindly  follow.  The  Buddha  taught 
to  adhere  to  the  truth.  Listen  to  the  teaching  and  then  consider  it  in- 
telligently,  inquire  into  it.  It's  the  same  with  my  Dhamma  talks  -  go 
and  consider  it.  Is  what  I  say  right?  Really  look  into  it,  look  vvithin 
yourselí. 

So  it  is  said  to  guard  your  mind.  Whoever  guards  his  mind  will 
free  himselí  from  the  shackles  of  Mãra.  It’s  just  this  mind  which  goes 
and  grabs  onto  things,  know  things,  sees  things,  experiences  happiness 
and  suííering...  just  this  very  mind.  When  we  íully  know  the  truth  of 
determinations  and  conditions  we  will  naturally  throw  off  suffering. 

All  things  are  just  as  they  are.  They  don’t  cause  suffering  in  them- 
selves,  just  like  a  thom,  a  really  Sharp  thom.  Does  it  make  you  suffer? 
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No,  it’s  just  a  thom,  it  doesn’t  bother  anybody.  But  if  you  go  and  stand 
on  it,  then  you'll  suffer.  Why  is  there  this  suffering?  Because  you 
stepped  on  the  thom.  The  thom  is  just  minding  its  own  business,  it 
doesn’t  harm  anybody.  Only  if  you  step  on  the  thom  will  you  suffer 
over  it.  It's  because  of  ourselves  that  there’s  pain.  Form,  íeeling,  per- 
ception,  volition,  consciousness...  all  things  in  this  world  are  simply 
there  as  they  are.  It’s  we  who  pick  hghts  with  them.  And  if  we  hít  them 
they’re  going  to  hít  us  back.  If  they’re  left  on  their  own  they  won’t 
bother  anybody,  only  the  svvaggering  drunkard  gives  them  trouble.  All 
conditions  fare  according  to  their  nature.  That’s  why  the  Buddha  said, 
Tesam  vũpasamo  sukho:  If  we  subdue  conditions,  seeing  determina- 
tions  and  conditions  as  they  really  are,  as  neither  “me”  nor  “mine,”  “us” 
nor  “them,”  when  we  see  that  these  hclicís  are  simply  sakkãya-diưhi, 
the  conditions  are  freed  of  the  self-delusion. 

If  you  think  “I'm  good,”  ‘Tm  bad,”  “I’m  great,”  “Tm  the  best,” 
then  you  are  thinking  wrongly.  If  you  see  all  these  thoughts  as  merely 
determinations  and  conditions,  then  when  others  say  “good”  or  “bad” 
you  can  leave  it  be  with  them.  As  long  as  you  still  see  it  as  “me”  and 
“you”  it’s  like  having  three  hornets  nests  -  as  soon  as  you  say  something 
the  hornets  come  buzzing  out  to  sting  you.  The  three  hornets  nests  are 
sakkãyaditthi ,  viccikicchã,  and  sĩlabbata-parãmãsa 1 . 

Once  you  look  into  the  true  nature  of  determinations  and  conditions, 
pride  cannot  prevail.  Other  people’s  íathers  are  just  like  our  íather,  theừ 
mothers  are  just  like  ours,  their  children  are  just  like  ours.  We  see  the 
happiness  and  suffering  of  other  beings  as  just  like  ours. 

If  we  see  in  this  way  we  can  come  face  to  face  with  the  íuture 
Buddha,  it’s  not  so  diíhcult.  Everyone  is  in  the  same  boat.  Then  the 
world  will  be  as  smooth  as  a  drumskin.  If  you  want  to  wait  around 
to  meet  Phra  Sri  Ariya  Metteyya,  the  íuture  Buddha,  then  just  don’t 
practice...  you’11  probably  be  around  long  enough  to  see  him.  But  He’s 
not  crazy  that  he’d  take  people  like  that  for  disciples!  Most  people  just 
doubt.  If  you  no  longer  doubt  about  the  self,  then  no  matter  what  people 
may  say  about  you,  you  aren’t  concerned,  because  your  mind  has  let  go, 
it  is  at  peace.  Conditions  become  subdued.  Grasping  after  the  forms  of 

*Self-view,  doubt,  and  attachment  to  rites  and  practices. 
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practice...  that  teacher  is  bad,  that  place  is  no  good,  this  is  right,  that’s 
wrong...  No.  There’s  none  of  these  things.  All  this  kind  of  thinking 
is  all  smoothed  over.  You  come  face  to  face  with  the  íuture  Buddha. 
Those  who  only  hold  up  their  hands  and  pray  will  never  get  there. 

So  here  is  the  practice.  If  I  talked  any  more  it  would  just  be  more 
of  the  same.  Another  talk  would  just  be  the  same  as  this.  I’ve  brought 
you  this  far,  now  you  think  about  it.  I’ve  brought  you  to  the  path,  who- 
ever’s  going  to  go,  it’s  there  for  you.  Those  who  aren’t  going  can  stay. 
The  Buddha  only  sees  you  to  the  beginning  of  the  path.  Akkhãtarn 
Tathãgatã  -  the  Tathãgata  only  points  the  way.  For  my  practice  he  only 
taught  this  much.  The  rest  was  up  to  me.  Now  I  teach  you,  I  can  tell 
you  just  this  much.  I  can  bring  you  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  path, 
whoever  wants  to  go  back  can  go  back,  vvhoever  wants  to  travel  on  can 
travel  on.  It’s  up  to  you,  now. 


Part  IV 

Food  for  the  Heart 
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Dhamma  Fỉghtỉng 


FIGHT  greed,  fight  aversion,  fight  delusion...  these  are  the  enemy. 

In  the  practice  of  Buddhism,  the  path  of  the  Buddha,  we  hght  with 
Dhamma,  using  patient  endurance.  We  hght  by  resisting  our  countless 
moods. 

Dhamma  and  the  world  are  interrelated.  Where  there  is  Dhamma 
there  is  the  world,  where  there  is  the  world  there  is  Dhamma.  Where 
there  are  dehlements  there  are  those  who  conquer  dehlements,  who  do 
battle  with  them.  This  is  called  hghting  inwardly.  To  hght  outwardly 
people  take  hold  of  bombs  and  guns  to  throw  and  to  shoot;  they  conquer 
and  are  conquered.  Conquering  others  is  the  way  of  the  world.  In  the 
practice  of  Dhamma  we  don’t  have  to  hght  others,  but  instead  conquer 
our  own  minds,  patiently  enduring  and  resisting  all  our  moods. 

When  it  comes  to  Dhamma  practice  we  don’t  harbor  resentment 
and  enmity  amongst  ourselves,  but  instead  let  go  of  all  íorms  of  ill-will 
in  our  own  actions  and  thoughts,  íreeing  ourselves  from  jealousy,  aver- 
sion  and  resentment.  Hatred  can  only  be  overcome  by  not  harboring 
resentment  and  bearing  grudges. 

Hurtíul  actions  and  reprisals  are  diííerent  but  closely  related.  Ac- 
tions  once  done  are  hnished  with,  there’s  no  need  to  answer  with  re- 
venge  and  hostility.  This  is  called  “action”  (kãmimi).  “Reprisal”  (vera) 
means  to  continue  that  action  íurther  with  thoughts  of  “you  did  it  to  me 
so  I’m  going  to  get  you  back.”  There’s  no  end  to  this.  It  brings  about 
the  continual  seeking  of  revenge,  and  so  hatred  is  never  abandoned.  As 
long  as  we  behave  like  this  the  Chain  remains  unbroken,  there’s  no  end 

'Exerpted  ữom  a  talk  given  to  monks  and  novices  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong 
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to  it.  No  matter  where  we  go,  the  íeuding  continues. 

The  supreme  teacher1  taught  the  world,  he  had  compassion  for  all 
worldly  beings.  But  the  world  nevertheless  goes  on  like  this.  The  wise 
should  look  into  this  and  select  those  things  which  are  of  true  value. 
The  Buddha  had  trained  in  the  various  arts  of  warfare  as  a  prince,  but 
he  saw  that  they  weren’t  really  useful,  they  are  limited  to  the  world  with 
its  íìghting  and  aggression. 

Thereíore,  in  training  ourselves  as  those  who  have  left  the  world, 
we  must  learn  to  give  up  all  íorms  of  evil,  giving  up  all  those  things 
which  are  the  cause  for  enmity.  We  conquer  ourselves,  we  don’t  try 
to  conquer  others.  We  hght,  but  we  íìght  only  the  dehlements;  if  there 
is  greed,  we  fight  that;  if  there  is  aversion,  we  hght  that;  if  there  is 
delusion,  we  strive  to  give  it  up. 

This  is  called  “Dhamma  hghting.”  This  warfare  of  the  heart  is  really 
diíhcult,  in  fact  it’s  the  most  diíhcult  thing  of  all.  We  become  monks 
in  order  to  contemplate  this,  to  learn  the  art  of  íìghting  greed,  aversion 
and  delusion.  This  is  our  prime  responsibility. 

This  is  the  inner  battle,  hghting  with  dehlements.  But  there  are  very 
few  people  who  hght  like  this.  Most  people  hght  with  other  things,  they 
rarely  hght  dehlements.  They  rarely  even  see  them. 

The  Buddha  taught  us  to  give  up  all  forms  of  evil  and  cultivate 
virtue.  This  is  the  right  path.  Teaching  in  this  way  is  like  the  Bud- 
dha  picking  us  up  and  placing  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  path.  Having 
reached  the  path,  whether  we  walk  along  it  or  not  is  up  to  us.  The  Bud- 
dha’s  job  is  hnished  right  there.  He  shows  the  way,  that  which  is  right 
and  that  which  is  not  right.  This  much  is  enough,  the  rest  is  up  to  us. 

Now,  having  reached  the  path  we  still  don’t  know  anything,  we  still 
haven’t  seen  anything,  so  we  must  learn.  To  learn  we  must  be  prepared 
to  endure  some  hardship,  just  like  students  in  the  world.  It’s  diíhcult 
enough  to  obtain  the  knovvledge  and  learning  necessary  for  them  to 
pursue  their  careers.  They  have  to  endure.  When  they  think  vvrongly  or 
feel  averse  or  lazy  they  must  force  themselves  beíore  they  can  graduate 
and  get  a  job.  The  practice  for  a  monk  is  similar.  If  we  determine  to 
practice  and  contemplate,  then  we  will  surely  see  the  way. 

1  That  is,  the  Buddha. 
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Ditthi-mãna  is  a  harmíul  thing.  Ditthi  means  “view”  or  “opinion.” 
All  forms  of  view  are  called  ditthi :  seeing  good  as  evil,  seeing  evil  as 
good...  any  way  whatsoever  that  we  see  things.  This  is  not  the  problem. 
The  problem  lies  with  the  clinging  to  those  views,  called  mãna;  holding 
on  to  those  views  as  if  they  were  the  truth.  This  leads  us  to  spin  around 
from  birth  to  death,  never  reaching  completion,  just  because  of  that 
clinging.  So  the  Buddha  urged  us  to  let  go  of  views. 

If  many  people  live  together,  as  we  do  here,  they  can  still  prac- 
tice  comíortably  if  their  views  are  in  harmony.  But  even  two  or  three 
monks  would  have  diíhculty  if  their  views  were  not  good  or  harmo- 
nious.  When  we  humble  ourselves  and  let  go  of  our  views,  even  if 
there  aie  many  of  us,  we  come  together  at  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and 
Sangha1. 

It’s  not  true  to  say  that  there  will  be  disharmony  just  because  there 
are  many  of  us.  Just  look  at  a  millipede.  A  millipede  has  many  legs, 
doesn’t  it?  Just  looking  at  it  you’d  think  it  would  have  diíhculty  walk- 
ing,  but  actually  it  doesn’t.  It  has  its  own  order  and  rhythm.  In  our 
practice  it’s  the  same.  If  we  practice  as  the  Noble  Sangha  of  the  Bud- 
dha  practiced,  then  it’s  easy.  That  is,  supatipanno  -  those  who  practice 
well;  ujupatipanno  -  those  who  practice  straightly;  nãyapatipanno  - 
those  who  practice  to  transcend  sulTcring,  and  sãmĩcipatipanno  -  those 
who  practice  properly.  These  four  qualities,  established  within  us,  will 
make  us  true  members  of  the  Sangha.  Even  if  we  number  in  the  hun- 
dreds  or  thousands,  no  matter  how  many  we  are,  we  all  travel  the  same 
path.  We  come  from  dilĩcrcnt  backgrounds,  but  we  are  the  same.  Even 
though  our  views  may  differ,  if  we  practice  correctly  there  will  be  no 
íriction.  Just  like  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which  flow  to  the  sea... 
once  they  enter  the  sea  they  all  have  the  same  taste  and  color.  It’s  the 
same  with  people.  When  they  enter  the  stream  of  Dhamma,  it’s  the  one 
Dhamma.  Even  though  they  come  from  diííerent  places,  they  harmo- 
nize,  they  merge. 

But  the  thinking  which  causes  all  the  disputes  and  conllict  is  ditthi- 
mãna.  Thereíore  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  let  go  of  views.  Don’t  allow 

1  The  Triple  Gem:  The  Buddha,  the  Dhamma,  His  teaching,  and  the  Sangha,  the 
Monastic  Order,  or  those  who  have  realized  the  Dhamma. 
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mãna  to  cling  to  those  views  beyond  their  relevance. 

The  Buddha  taught  the  value  of  constant  sa  ti 1 ,  recollection.  Whether 
we  are  standing,  walking,  sitting  or  reclining,  wherever  we  are,  we 
should  have  this  power  of  recollection.  When  we  have  sati  we  see  our- 
selves,  we  see  our  own  minds.  We  see  the  “body  within  the  body,”  “the 
mind  within  the  mind.”  If  we  don’t  have  sati  we  don’t  know  anything, 
we  aren’t  aware  of  what  is  happening. 

So  sati  is  very  important.  With  constant  sati  we  will  listen  to  the 
Dhamma  of  the  Buddha  at  all  times.  This  is  because  “eye  seeing  forms” 
is  Dhamma;  “ear  hearing  sounds”  is  Dhamma;  “nose  smelling  odors” 
is  Dhamma;  “tongue  tasting  tìavors”  is  Dhamma;  “body  íeeling  sensa- 
tions”  is  Dhamma;  when  impressions  arise  in  the  mind,  that  is  Dhamma 
also.  Thereíore  one  who  has  constant  sati  alvvays  hears  the  Buddha’s 
teaching.  The  Dhamma  is  always  there.  Why?  Because  of  sati,  because 
we  are  aware. 

Sati  is  recollection,  sampajaũna  is  self-awareness.  This  awarcness 
is  the  actual  Buddho,  the  Buddha.  When  there  is  sati-sampajaũũa ,  un- 
derstanding  will  follow.  We  know  what  is  going  on.  When  the  eye  sees 
íorms:  is  this  proper  or  improper?  When  the  ear  hears  sound:  is  this 
appropriate  or  inappropriate?  Is  it  harmful?  Is  it  wrong,  is  it  right?  And 
so  on  like  this  with  everything.  If  we  understand  we  hear  the  Dhamma 
all  the  ti  me. 

So  let  us  all  understand  that  right  now  we  are  learning  in  the  midst 
of  Dhamma.  Whether  we  go  forward  or  step  back,  we  meet  the  Dhamma 
-  it’s  all  Dhamma  if  we  have  sati.  Even  seeing  the  animals  running 
around  in  the  forest  we  can  reũect,  seeing  that  all  animals  are  the  same 
as  us.  They  run  away  from  suffering  and  Chase  after  happiness,  just  as 
people  do.  Whatever  they  don’t  like  they  avoid;  they  are  aíraid  of  dy- 
ing,  just  like  people.  If  we  rcílcct  on  this,  we  see  that  all  beings  in  the 
world,  people  as  well,  are  the  same  in  their  various  instincts.  Thinking 
like  this  is  called  “bhãvanãl 2”,  seeing  according  to  the  truth,  that  all  be- 

lSati:  Usually  translated  into  English  as  mindtulness,  recollection  is  the  more 
accurate  translation  of  the  Thai  words,  “ra-luk  dai.” 

2Bhăvanã  -  means  “development”  or  “cultivation”;  but  is  usually  used  to  reíer 
to  citta-bhãvanã ,  mind-development,  or  paũnã-bhãvanã,  wisdom-development,  or  con- 
templation. 
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ings  are  companions  in  birth,  old  age,  sickness  and  death.  Animals  are 
the  same  as  human  beings  and  human  beings  arc  the  same  as  animals.  If 
we  really  see  things  the  way  they  are  our  mind  will  give  up  attachment 
to  them. 

Thereíore  it  is  said  we  must  have  sati.  If  we  have  sati  we  will  see  the 
State  of  our  own  mind.  Whatever  we  are  thinking  or  íeeling  we  must 
know  it.  This  knovving  is  called  Buddho,  the  Buddha,  the  one  who 
knows...  who  knows  thoroughly,  who  knows  clcarly  and  completely. 
When  the  mind  knows  completely  we  tìnd  the  right  practice. 

So  the  straight  way  to  practice  is  to  have  mindíulness,  sati.  If  you 
arc  without  sati  for  five  minutes  you  are  crazy  for  five  minutes,  heed- 
less  for  five  minutes.  vvhenever  you  arc  lacking  in  sa  ti  you  arc  crazy. 
So  sati  is  essential.  To  have  sati  is  to  know  yourselí,  to  know  the  con- 
dition  of  your  mind  and  your  life.  This  is  to  have  understanding  and 
discernment,  to  listen  to  the  Dhamma  at  all  times.  Aíter  leaving  the 
teacher’s  discourse,  you  still  hcai'  the  Dhamma,  because  the  Dhamma 
is  everywhere. 

So  thereíore,  all  of  you,  be  sure  to  practice  every  day.  Whether  lazy 
or  diligent,  practice  just  the  same.  Practice  of  the  Dhamma  is  not  done 
by  following  your  moods.  If  you  practice  following  your  moods  then 
it’s  not  Dhamma.  Don’t  discriminate  between  day  and  night,  whether 
the  mind  is  peaceíul  or  not...  just  practice. 

It’s  like  a  child  who  is  learning  to  write.  At  íìrst  he  doesn’t  write 
nicely  -  big,  long  loops  and  squiggles  -  he  vvrites  like  a  child.  Aíter  a 
while  the  writing  improves  through  practice.  Practicing  the  Dhamma 
is  like  this.  At  first  you  are  awkward...  sometimes  calm,  sometimes 
not,  you  don’t  really  know  what’s  what.  Some  people  get  discouraged. 
Don’t  slacken  off!  You  must  persevere  with  the  practice.  Live  with 
effort,  just  like  the  schoolboy:  as  he  gets  older  he  writes  better  and 
better.  From  writing  badly  he  grows  to  write  beautiíully,  all  because  of 
the  practice  from  childhood. 

Our  practice  is  like  this.  Try  to  have  recollection  at  all  times:  stand- 
ing,  walking,  sitting  or  reclining.  When  we  períorm  our  various  duties 
smoothly  and  well,  we  feel  peace  of  mind.  When  there  is  peace  of  mind 
in  our  work  it’s  easy  to  have  peaceíul  meditation,  they  go  hand  in  hand. 
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So  make  an  effort.  You  should  all  make  an  effort  to  follow  the  practice. 
This  is  training. 


Understanding  Vinaya 


THIS  PRACTICE  0F  OURS  is  not  easy.  We  may  know  some  things 
but  there  is  still  much  that  we  don’t  know.  For  example,  when 
we  hear  teachings  such  as  “know  the  body,  then  know  the  body  within 
the  body”;  or  “know  the  mind,  then  know  the  mind  within  the  mind.” 
If  we  haven’t  yet  practiced  these  things,  then  when  we  hear  them  we 
may  feel  baffled.  The  Yinaya* 2  is  like  this.  In  the  past  I  used  to  be  a 
teacher3,  but  I  was  only  a  “small  teacher,”  not  a  big  one.  Why  do  I  say 
a  “small  teacher”?  Because  I  didn’t  practice.  I  taught  the  Vinaya  but  I 
didn’t  practice  it.  This  I  call  a  small  teacher,  an  iníerior  teacher.  I  say  an 
“iníerior  teacher”  because  when  it  came  to  the  practice  I  was  dcíìcicnt. 
For  the  most  part  my  practice  was  a  long  way  off  the  theory,  just  as  if  I 
hadn’t  learned  the  Vinaya  at  all. 

Hovvever,  I  would  like  to  State  that  in  practical  terms  it’s  impossible 
to  know  the  Vinaya  completely,  because  some  things,  vvhether  we  know 
them  or  not,  are  still  oíTcnses.  This  is  tricky.  And  yet  it  is  stressed  that 
if  we  do  not  yet  understand  any  particular  training  rule  or  teaching,  we 
must  study  that  rule  with  enthusiasm  and  respect.  If  we  don’t  know, 

'Given  to  the  assembly  of  monks  aíter  the  recitation  of  the  patimokkha,  at  Wat 
Nong  Pah  Pong  during  the  rains  retreat  of  1980 

2  “Vinaya”  is  a  generic  name  given  to  the  code  of  discipline  of  the  Buddhist  Monas- 
tic  Order,  the  rules  of  the  monkhood.  Vinaya  literally  means  “leading  out,”  because 
maintenance  of  these  rales  “leads  out”  of  unskillíul  actions,  and,  by  extension,  unskill- 
ful  States  of  mind;  in  addition  it  can  be  said  to  “lead  out”  of  the  household  life,  and,  by 
extension,  attachment  to  the  world. 

3This  reíers  to  the  Venerable  Ajahn’s  early  years  in  the  monkhood,  beíore  he  had 
begun  to  practice  in  earnest. 
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then  we  should  make  an  effort  to  learn.  If  we  don’t  make  an  effort,  that 
is  in  itselí  an  offense. 

For  example,  if  you  doubt...  suppose  there  is  a  woman  and,  not 
knovving  whether  she  is  a  woman  or  a  man,  you  touch  her1 .  You’re  not 
sure,  but  still  go  ahead  and  touch...  that’s  still  wrong.  I  used  to  wonder 
why  that  should  be  wrong,  but  when  I  considered  the  practice,  I  real- 
ized  that  a  meditator  must  have  sati,  he  must  be  circumspect.  Whether 
talking,  touching  or  holding  things,  he  must  brst  thoroughly  consider. 
The  error  in  this  case  is  that  there  is  no  sati,  or  insuíhcient  sati,  or  a  lack 
of  concern  at  that  time. 

Take  another  example:  it’s  only  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  but 
at  the  time  the  sky  is  cloudy,  we  can’t  see  the  sun,  and  we  have  no  clock. 
Now  suppose  we  estimate  that  it’s  probably  aítc rnoon...  we  really  feel 
that  it’s  aíternoon...  and  yet  we  proceed  to  eat  something.  We  start 
eating  and  then  the  clouds  part  and  we  see  from  the  position  of  the  sun 
that  it’s  only  just  past  eleven.  This  is  still  an  offense2.  I  Lised  to  vvonder, 
“Eh?  It’s  not  yet  past  mid-day,  why  is  this  an  offense?” 

An  offense  is  incuiTed  here  because  of  negligence,  carelessness,  we 
don’t  thoroughly  consider.  There  is  a  lack  of  restraint.  If  there  is  doubt 
and  we  act  on  the  doubt,  there  is  a  dukkata3  offense  just  for  acting 
in  the  face  of  the  doubt.  We  think  that  it  is  aíternoon  when  in  fact  it 
isn’t.  The  act  of  eating  is  not  wrong  in  itselí,  but  there  is  an  offense 
here  because  we  are  careless  and  negligent.  If  it  really  is  aíternoon  but 
we  think  it  isn’t,  then  it’s  the  heavier  pãcittiya  offense.  If  we  act  with 
doubt,  whether  the  action  is  wrong  or  not,  we  still  incur  an  offense.  If 
the  action  is  not  wrong  in  itselí  it  is  the  lesser  offense;  if  it  is  wrong 
then  the  heavier  offense  is  incuiTed.  Thereíore  the  Vinaya  can  get  quite 
bevvildering. 

1  The  second  sanghãdisesa  offense,  which  deals  with  touching  a  vvoman  with  lust- 
ful  intentions. 

2Referring  to  pãcittiya  offense  No.  36,  for  eating  food  outside  of  the  allowed  time 
-  dawn  till  noon. 

3Dukkata  -  oííenses  of  “wrong-doing,'’  the  lightest  class  of  oííenses  in  the  Vinaya, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  number;  pãrậịika  -  oíĩenses  of  deíeat,  of  which  there  are  four, 
are  the  most  serious,  involving  expulsion  from  the  Bhikkhu  Sangha. 
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At  one  time  I  went  to  see  Venerable  Ajahn  Mun1 .  At  that  time  I  had 
just  begun  to  practice.  I  had  read  the  Pubbasikkhã2  and  could  under- 
stand  that  íairly  well.  Then  I  went  on  to  read  the  Visuddhimagga,  where 
the  author  writes  of  the  Sĩlaniddesa  (Book  of  Precepts),  Samãdhiniddesa 
(Book  of  Mind-Training)  and  Paũũãnidesa  (Book  of  Understanding).... 
I  felt  my  head  was  going  to  burst!  Aíter  reading  that,  I  felt  that  it 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  a  human  being  to  practice.  But  then  I  re- 
ílcctcd  that  the  Buddha  would  not  teach  something  that  is  impossible 
to  practice.  He  wouldn’t  teach  it  and  he  wouldn’t  declare  it,  because 
those  things  would  be  useíul  neither  to  himselí  nor  to  others.  The 
Sĩlaniddesa  is  extremely  meticulous,  the  Samãdhiniddesa  more  so,  and 
the  Paũũãniddesa  even  more  so!  I  sat  and  thought,  “Well,  I  can’t  go  any 
íurther.  There’s  no  way  ahead.”  It  was  as  if  I’d  reached  a  dead-end. 

At  this  stage  I  was  struggling  with  my  practice...  I  was  stuck.  It 
so  happened  that  I  had  a  chance  to  go  and  see  Venerable  Ajahn  Mun, 
so  I  asked  him:  “Venerable  Ajahn,  what  am  I  to  do?  I’ve  just  begun  to 
practice  but  I  still  don’t  know  the  right  way.  I  have  so  many  doubts  I 
can’t  hnd  any  íoundation  at  all  in  the  practice.” 

He  asked,  “What’s  the  problem?” 

“In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  picked  up  the  Visuddhimagga  and 
read  it,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  put  into  practice.  The  contents  of  the 
Sĩlaniddesa,  Samãdhiniddesa  and  Paũnãniddesa  seem  to  be  completely 
impractical.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anybody  in  the  world  who  could  do 
it,  it’s  so  detailed  and  meticulous.  To  memorize  every  single  rule  would 
be  impossible,  it’s  beyond  me.” 

He  said  to  me:  “Venerable...  there’s  a  lot,  it’s  true,  but  it’s  really 
only  a  little.  If  we  were  to  take  account  of  every  training  rule  in  the 
Sĩlaniddesa  that  would  be  diíhcult...  true....  But  actually,  what  we  call 
the  Sĩlaniddesa  has  evolved  from  the  human  mind.  If  we  train  this 

'Venerable  Ajahn  Mun  Bhũridatto,  probably  the  most  renowned  and  highly  re- 
spected  Meditation  Master  from  the  íorest  tradition  in  Thailand.  He  had  many  disci- 
ples  who  have  been  teachers  in  their  own  right,  of  whom  Ajahn  Chah  is  one.  Venerable 
Ajahn  Mun  died  in  1949. 

2Pubbasikkhã  Vaụnanã  -  “The  Elementary  Training”  -  a  Thai  Commentary  on 
Dhamma-Vinaya  based  on  the  Pãli  Commentaries;  Visuddhimagga  -  “The  Path  to  Pu- 
rity”  -  Ãcariya  Buddhaghosa’s  exhaustive  commentary  on  Dhamma-Vinaya. 
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mind  to  have  a  sense  of  shame  and  a  fear  of  wrong-doing,  we  will  then 
be  restrained,  we  will  be  cautious.... 

“This  will  condition  us  to  be  content  with  little,  with  few  wishes, 
because  we  can’t  possibly  look  after  a  lot.  When  this  happens  our  sa  ti 
becomes  stronger.  We  will  be  able  to  maintain  sati  at  all  times.  Wher- 
ever  we  are  we  will  make  the  effort  to  maintain  thorough  sati.  Caution 
will  be  developed.  Whatever  you  doubt  don’t  say  it,  don’t  act  on  it. 
If  there’s  anything  you  don’t  understand,  ask  the  teacher.  Trying  to 
practice  every  single  training  rule  would  indeed  be  burdensome,  but  we 
should  examine  whether  we  are  prepared  to  admit  our  1'aults  or  not.  Do 
we  accept  them?” 

This  teaching  is  very  important.  It’s  not  so  much  that  we  must  know 
every  single  training  rule,  if  we  know  how  to  train  our  own  minds. 

“All  that  stuff  that  you’ve  been  reading  arises  from  the  mind.  If  you 
still  haven’t  trained  your  mind  to  have  sensitivity  and  clarity  you  will 
be  doubting  all  the  time.  You  should  try  to  bring  the  teachings  of  the 
Buddha  into  your  mind.  Be  composed  in  mind.  Whatever  arises  that 
you  doubt,  just  give  it  up.  If  you  don’t  really  know  for  sure  then  don’t 
say  it  or  do  it.  For  instance,  if  you  wonder,  ‘Is  this  wrong  or  not?’  - 
that  is,  you’re  not  really  sure  -  then  don’t  say  it,  don’t  act  on  it,  don’t 
discard  your  restraint.” 

As  I  sat  and  listened,  I  rcílcctcd  that  this  teaching  coníormed  with 
the  eight  ways  for  measuring  the  true  teaching  of  the  Buddha:  Any 
teaching  that  speaks  of  the  diminishing  of  dehlements;  which  leads  out 
of  suffering;  which  speaks  of  renunciation  (of  sensual  pleasures);  of 
contentment  with  little;  of  humility  and  disinterest  in  rank  and  status;  of 
aloolhess  and  seclusion;  of  diligent  effort;  of  being  easy  to  maintain... 
these  eight  qualities  arc  characteristics  of  the  true  Dhamma-Vinaya,  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddha.  Anything  in  contradiction  to  these  is  not. 

“If  we  arc  genuinely  sincere  we  will  have  a  sense  of  shame  and  a 
fear  of  wrong-doing.  We  will  know  that  if  there  is  doubt  in  our  mind 
we  will  not  act  on  it  nor  speak  on  it.  The  Sĩlaniddesa  is  only  words.  For 
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example,  hiri-ottappa 1  in  the  books  is  one  thing,  but  in  our  minds  it  is 
another.” 

Studying  the  Vinaya  with  Venerable  Ajahn  Mun  I  learned  many 
things.  As  I  sat  and  listened,  understanding  arose. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  the  Vinaya  I’ve  studied  considerably.  Some 
days  during  the  Rains  Retreat  I  would  study  from  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  through  till  dawn.  I  understand  it  suíhciently.  All  the  íactors 
of  ãpatti2  which  are  covered  in  the  Pubbasikkhã  I  wrote  down  in  a 
notebook  and  kept  in  my  bag.  I  really  put  effort  into  it,  but  in  later 
times  I  gradually  let  go.  It  was  too  much.  I  didn’t  know  which  was  the 
essence  and  which  was  the  trimming,  I  had  just  taken  all  of  it.  When  I 
understood  more  fully  I  let  it  drop  off  because  it  was  too  heavy.  I  just 
put  my  attention  into  my  own  mind  and  gradually  did  away  with  the 
texts. 

However,  when  I  teach  the  monks  here  I  still  take  the  Pubbasikkhã 
as  my  Standard.  For  many  years  here  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  it  was 
I  myselí  who  read  it  to  the  assembly.  In  those  days  I  would  ascend 
the  Dhamma-seat  and  go  on  until  at  least  eleven  o’clock  or  midnight, 
some  days  even  one  or  two  o’cIock  in  the  morning.  We  were  interested. 
And  we  trained.  Aíter  listening  to  the  Vinaya  reading  we  would  go  and 
consider  what  we’d  heard.  You  canh  really  understand  the  Vinaya  just 
by  listening  to  it.  Having  listened  to  it  you  must  examine  it  and  delve 
into  it  íurther. 

Even  though  I  studied  these  things  for  many  years  my  knovvledge 
was  still  not  complete,  because  there  were  so  many  ambiguities  in 
the  texts.  Now  that  it’s  been  such  a  long  time  since  I  looked  at  the 
books,  my  memory  of  the  various  training  rules  has  íaded  somewhat, 
but  within  my  mind  there  is  no  dehciency.  There  is  a  Standard  there. 
There  is  no  doubt,  there  is  understanding.  I  put  away  the  books  and 
concentrated  on  developing  my  own  mind.  I  don’t  have  doubts  about 
any  of  the  training  rules.  The  mind  has  an  appreciation  of  virtue,  it 

lHiri  —  sense  of  shame;  Ottappa  -  fear  of  vvrong-doing.  Hin  and  ottappa  are 
positive  States  of  mind  which  lay  a  íoundation  for  clear  conscience  and  moral  integrity. 
Their  arising  is  based  on  a  respect  for  oneselí  and  for  others.  Restraint  is  natural 
because  of  a  clear  perception  of  cause  and  effect. 

2Ẩpatti :  the  oữenses  of  various  classes  for  a  Buddhist  monk. 
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won’t  dare  do  anything  wrong,  whether  in  public  or  in  private.  I  do  not 
kill  animals,  even  small  ones.  If  someone  were  to  ask  me  to  intention- 
ally  kill  an  ant  or  a  termite,  to  squash  one  with  my  hand,  for  instance,  I 
couldn’t  do  it,  even  if  they  were  to  offer  me  thousands  of  baht  to  do  so. 
Even  one  ant  or  termite!  The  ant’s  life  would  have  greater  value  to  me. 

However,  it  may  be  that  I  may  cause  one  to  die,  such  as  when  some- 
thing  crawls  up  my  leg  and  I  brush  it  off.  Maybe  it  dies,  but  when  I 
look  into  my  mind  there  is  no  íeeling  of  guilt.  There  is  no  vvavering  or 
doubt.  Why?  Because  there  was  no  intention.  Cetanẫham  bhikkhave 
sĩlam  vadãmi :  “Intention  is  the  essence  of  moral  training.”  Looking 
at  it  in  this  way  I  see  that  there  was  no  intentional  killing.  Sometimes 
while  walking  I  may  step  on  an  insect  and  kill  it.  In  the  past,  beíore  I 
really  understood,  I  would  really  suffer  over  things  like  that.  I  would 
think  I  had  committed  an  oííense. 

“What?  There  was  no  intention.”  “There  was  no  intention,  but  I 
wasn’t  being  careíul  enough!”  I  would  go  on  like  this,  íretting  and 
vvoưying. 

So  this  Vinaya  is  something  which  can  disturb  practitioners  of  Dham- 
ma,  but  it  also  has  its  value,  in  keeping  with  what  the  teachers  say  - 
“Whatever  training  rules  you  don’t  yet  know  you  should  learn.  If  you 
don’t  know  you  should  question  those  who  do.”  They  really  stress  this. 

Now  if  we  don’t  know  the  training  rules,  we  won’t  be  aware  of  our 
transgressions  against  them.  Take,  for  example,  a  Venerable  Thera  of 
the  past,  Ajahn  Pow  of  Wat  Kow  Wong  Got  in  Lopburi  Province.  One 
day  a  certain  Mahã\  a  disciple  of  his,  was  sitting  with  him,  when  some 
women  came  up  and  asked, 

“Luang  Por!  We  want  to  invite  you  to  go  with  us  on  an  excursion, 
will  you  go?” 

Luang  Por  Pow  didn’t  answer.  The  Mahã  sitting  near  him  thought 
that  Venerable  Ajahn  Pow  hadn’t  heard,  so  he  said, 

“Luang  Por,  Luang  Por!  Did  you  hear?  These  women  invited  you 
to  go  for  a  trip.” 

He  said,  “I  heard.” 

1Mahã:  a  title  given  to  monks  who  have  studied  Pãli  and  completed  up  to  the 
íourth  year  or  higher. 
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The  women  asked  again,  “Luang  Por,  are  you  going  or  not?” 

He  just  sat  there  without  answering,  and  so  nothing  came  of  the 
invitation.  When  they  had  gone,  the  Mahã  said, 

“Luang  Por,  why  didn’t  you  answer  those  women?” 

He  said,  “Oh,  Mahã,  don’t  you  know  this  rule?  Those  people  who 
were  here  just  now  were  all  women.  If  women  invite  you  to  travel  with 
them  you  should  not  consent.  If  they  make  the  arrangcmcnts  themselves 
that’s  fine.  If  I  want  to  go  I  can,  because  I  didn’t  take  part  in  making 
the  arrangements.” 

The  Mahã  sat  and  thought,  “Oh,  I’ve  really  made  a  fool  of  myselí.” 

The  Vinaya  States  that  to  make  an  arrangement,  and  then  travel  to- 
gether  with,  women,  even  though  it  isn’t  as  a  couple,  is  a  pãcittiya  of- 
fense. 

Take  another  case.  Lay  people  would  bring  money  to  offer  Venera- 
ble  Ajahn  Pow  on  a  tray.  He  would  extend  his  receiving  cloth1 ,  holding 
it  at  one  end.  But  when  they  brought  the  tray  forward  to  lay  it  on  the 
cloth  he  would  retract  his  hand  from  the  cloth.  Then  he  would  simply 
abandon  the  money  where  it  lay.  He  knew  it  was  there,  but  he  would 
take  no  interest  in  it,  just  get  up  and  walk  away,  because  in  the  Vinaya 
it  is  said  that  if  one  doesn’t  consent  to  the  money  it  isn’t  necessary  to 
íbrbid  lay  people  from  offering  it.  If  he  had  desire  for  it,  he  would  have 
to  say,  “Householder,  this  is  not  allovvable  for  a  monk.”  He  would  have 
to  tell  them.  If  you  have  desire  for  it,  you  must  íorbid  them  from  of- 
íering  that  which  is  unallovvable.  However,  if  you  really  have  no  desire 
for  it,  it  isn’t  necessary.  You  just  leave  it  there  and  go. 

Although  the  Ajahn  and  his  disciples  lived  together  for  many  years, 
still  some  of  his  disciples  didn’t  understand  Ajahn  Pow’s  practice.  This 
is  a  poor  State  of  affairs.  As  for  myselí,  I  looked  into  and  contemplated 
many  of  Venerable  Ajahn  Pow’s  subtler  points  of  practice. 

The  Vinaya  can  even  cause  some  people  to  disrobe.  When  they 
study  it  all  the  doubts  come  up.  It  goes  right  back  into  the  past...  “My 

*A  “receiving  cloth”  is  a  cloth  used  by  Thai  monks  for  receiving  things  from 
women,  from  whom  they  do  not  receive  things  directly.  That  Venerable  Ajahn  Pow 
liíted  his  hand  from  the  receiving  cloth  indicated  that  he  was  not  actually  receiving  the 
money. 
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ordination,  was  it  proper1  ?  Was  my  preceptor  pure?  None  of  the  monks 
who  sat  in  on  my  ordination  knew  anything  about  the  Vinaya,  were  they 
sitting  at  the  proper  distance?  Was  the  chanting  correct?”  The  doubts 
come  rolling  on...  “The  hall  I  ordained  in,  was  it  proper?  It  was  so 
small....”  They  doubt  everything  and  fall  into  hell. 

So  until  you  know  how  to  ground  your  mind  it’s  really  diíhcult. 
You  have  to  be  very  cool,  you  can’t  just  jump  into  things.  But  to  be 
so  cool  that  you  don’t  bother  to  look  into  things  is  wrong  also.  I  was 
so  coníused  I  almost  disrobed  because  I  saw  so  many  íaults  within  my 
own  practice  and  that  of  some  of  my  teachers.  I  was  on  tìre  and  couldn’t 
sleep  because  of  those  doubts. 

The  more  I  doubted,  the  more  I  meditated,  the  more  I  practiced. 
Wherever  doubt  arose  I  practiced  right  at  that  point.  Wisdom  arose. 
Things  began  to  change.  It’s  hard  to  describe  the  change  that  took  place. 
The  mind  changed  until  there  was  no  more  doubt.  I  don’t  know  how  it 
changed,  if  I  were  to  tell  someone  they  probably  wouldn’t  understand. 

So  I  rcílcctcd  on  the  teaching  Paccattam  veditabbo  viũũũhi  -  the 
wise  must  know  for  themselves.  It  must  be  a  knowing  that  arises  through 
direct  experience.  Studying  the  Dhamma-Vinaya  is  certainly  coưect 
but  if  it’s  just  the  study  it’s  still  lacking.  If  you  really  get  down  to  the 
practice  you  begin  to  doubt  everything.  Beíore  I  started  to  practice  I 
wasn’t  interested  in  the  minor  oữenses,  but  when  I  started  practicing, 
even  the  dukkata  oữenses  became  as  important  as  the  pãrặịika  oííenses. 
Beíore,  the  dukkata  oữenses  seemed  like  nothing,  just  a  triíìe.  That’s 
how  I  saw  them.  In  the  evening  you  could  coníess  them  and  they  would 
be  done  with.  Then  you  could  transgress  them  again.  This  sort  of  con- 
ĩession  is  impure,  because  you  don’t  stop,  you  don’t  decide  to  change. 
There  is  no  restraint,  you  simply  do  it  again  and  again.  There  is  no 
perception  of  the  truth,  no  letting  go. 

Actually,  in  terms  of  ultimate  truth,  it’s  not  necessary  to  go  through 
the  routine  of  coníessing  oííenses.  If  we  see  that  our  mind  is  pure  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  doubt,  then  those  oííenses  drop  off  right  there.  That 
we  are  not  yet  pure  is  because  we  still  doubt,  we  still  waver.  We  are  not 

1  There  are  very  precise  and  detailed  regulations  governing  the  ordination  proce- 
dure  which,  if  not  adhered  to,  may  render  the  ordination  invalid. 
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really  pure  so  we  can’t  let  go.  We  don’t  see  ourselves,  this  is  the  point. 
This  Vinaya  of  ours  is  like  a  fence  to  guard  us  from  making  mistakes, 
so  it’s  something  we  need  to  be  scrupulous  with. 

If  you  don’t  see  the  true  value  of  the  Vinaya  for  yourselí  it’s  dif- 
hcult.  Many  years  before  I  came  to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  I  decided  I 
would  give  up  money.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  Rains  Retreat  I  had 
thought  about  it.  In  the  end  I  grabbed  my  wallet  and  walked  over  to 
a  certain  Mahã  who  was  living  with  me  at  the  time,  setting  the  wallet 
down  in  íront  of  him. 

“Here,  Mahã,  take  this  money.  From  today  onwards,  as  long  as  I'm 
a  monk,  I  will  not  receive  or  hold  money.  You  can  be  my  vvitness.” 

“You  keep  it,  Venerable,  you  may  need  it  for  your  studies”...  The 
Venerable  Mahã  wasn’t  keen  to  take  the  money,  he  was  embarrassed.... 

“Why  do  you  want  to  throw  away  all  this  money?” 

“You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  me.  I've  made  my  decision.  I 
decided  last  night.” 

From  the  day  he  took  that  money  it  was  as  if  a  gap  had  opened 
betvveen  us.  We  could  no  longer  understand  each  other.  He’s  still  my 
vvitness  to  this  very  day.  Ever  since  that  day  I  haven’t  used  money 
or  engaged  in  any  buying  or  selling.  I’ve  been  restrained  in  every  way 
with  money.  I  was  constantly  wary  of  vvrongdoing,  even  though  I  hadn’t 
done  anything  wrong.  Inwardly  I  maintained  the  meditation  practice.  I 
no  longer  needed  wealth,  I  saw  it  as  a  poison.  Whether  you  give  poison 
to  a  human  being,  a  dog  or  anything  else,  it  invariably  causes  death  or 
suííering.  If  we  see  clcarly  like  this  we  will  be  constantly  on  our  guard 
not  to  take  that  “poison.”  When  we  clearly  see  the  harm  in  it,  it’s  not 
diíhcult  to  give  up. 

Regarding  food  and  meals  brought  as  oỉTcrings,  if  I  doubted  them 
I  wouldn’t  accept  them.  No  matter  how  delicious  or  rehned  the  food 
might  be,  I  wouldn’t  eat  it.  Take  a  simple  example,  like  raw  pickled  fish. 
Suppose  you  are  living  in  a  íorest  and  you  go  on  almsround  and  receive 
only  rice  and  some  pickled  hsh  vvrapped  in  leaves.  When  you  return  to 
your  dwelling  and  open  the  packet  you  find  that  it’s  raw  pickled  hsh... 
just  throw  it  away 1 !  Eating  plain  rice  is  better  than  transgressing  the 

1  The  Vinaya  íorbids  bhikkhus  from  eating  raw  meat  or  fish. 
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precepts.  It  has  to  be  like  this  beíore  you  can  say  you  really  understand, 
then  the  Vinaya  becomes  simpler. 

If  other  monks  wanted  to  give  me  requisites,  such  as  bowl,  razor 
or  vvhatever,  I  wouldn’t  accept,  unless  I  knew  them  as  fellow  practicers 
with  a  similar  Standard  of  Vinaya.  Why  not?  How  can  you  trust  some- 
one  who  is  unrestrained?  They  can  do  all  sorts  of  things.  Unrestrained 
monks  don’t  see  the  value  of  the  Vinaya,  so  it’s  possible  that  they  could 
have  obtained  those  things  in  improper  ways.  I  was  as  scrupulous  as 
this. 

As  a  result,  some  of  my  fellow  monks  would  look  askance  at  me... 
“He  doesn’t  socialừe,  he  won’t  mix...”  I  was  unmoved:  “Sure,  we 
can  mix  when  we  die.  When  it  comes  to  death  we  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,”  I  thought.  I  lived  with  endurance.  I  was  one  who  spoke  little. 
If  others  criticized  my  practice  I  was  unmoved.  Why?  Because  even 
if  I  explained  to  them  they  wouldn’t  understand.  They  knew  nothing 
about  practice.  Like  those  times  when  I  would  be  invited  to  a  íuneral 
ceremony  and  somebody  would  say,  “Don’t  listen  to  him!  Just  put 
the  money  in  his  bag  and  don’t  say  anything  about  it...  don’t  let  him 
know1.”  I  would  say,  “Hey,  do  you  think  I'm  dead  or  something?  Just 
because  one  calls  alcohol  peiTume  doesn’t  make  it  become  perfume, 
you  know.  But  you  people,  when  you  want  to  drink  alcohol  you  call  it 
períume,  then  go  ahead  and  drink.  You  must  be  crazy!” 

The  Vinaya,  then,  can  be  diíhcult.  You  have  to  be  content  with  little, 
alooí.  You  must  see,  and  see  right.  Once,  when  I  was  traveling  through 
Saraburi,  my  group  went  to  stay  in  a  village  temple  for  a  while.  The 
Abbot  there  had  about  the  same  seniority  as  myselí.  In  the  morning,  we 
would  all  go  on  almsround  together,  then  come  back  to  the  monastery 
and  put  down  our  bow!s.  Presently  the  lay  people  would  bring  dishes 
of  food  into  the  hall  and  set  them  down.  Then  the  monks  would  go  and 
pick  them  up,  open  them  and  lay  them  in  a  line  to  be  íormally  oííered. 
One  monk  would  put  his  hand  on  the  dish  at  the  other  end.  And  that 

'Although  it  is  an  oítense  for  monks  to  accept  money,  there  are  many  who  do. 
Some  may  accept  it  while  appearing  not  to,  which  is  probably  how  the  lay  people  in 
this  instance  saw  the  Venerable  Ajahn's  reíusal  to  accept  money,  by  thinking  that  he 
actually  would  accept  it  if  they  didn’t  overtly  offer  it  to  him,  but  just  slipped  it  into  his 
bag. 
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was  it!  With  that  the  monks  would  bring  them  over  and  distribute  them 
to  be  eaten. 

About  five  monks  were  traveling  with  me  at  the  time,  but  not  one 
of  us  would  touch  that  food.  On  almsround  all  we  received  was  plain 
rice,  so  we  sat  with  them  and  ate  plain  rice,  none  of  us  would  dare  eat 
the  food  from  those  dishes. 

This  went  on  for  quite  a  few  days,  until  I  began  to  sense  that  the 
Abbot  was  disturbed  by  our  behavior.  One  of  his  monks  had  probably 
gone  to  him  and  said,  “Those  visiting  monks  won’t  eat  any  of  the  food. 
I  don’t  know  what  they’re  up  to.” 

I  had  to  stay  there  for  a  few  days  more,  so  I  went  to  the  Abbot  to 
explain. 

I  said,  “Venerable  Sứ,  may  I  have  a  moment  please?  At  this  time 
I  have  some  business  which  means  I  must  call  on  your  hospitality  for 
some  days,  but  in  doing  so  I’m  aíraid  there  may  be  one  or  two  things 
which  you  and  your  fellow  monks  find  puzzling:  namely,  concerning 
our  not  eating  the  food  which  has  been  offered  by  the  lay  people.  I’d 
like  to  clarify  this  with  you,  sir.  It’s  really  nothing,  it’s  just  that  I’ve 
learned  to  practice  like  this...  that  is,  the  receiving  of  the  offerings,  sứ. 
When  the  lay  people  lay  the  food  down  and  then  the  monks  go  and  open 
the  dishes,  sort  them  out  and  then  have  them  íormally  offered...  this 
is  wrong.  It’s  a  dukkata  offense.  Speciíìcally,  to  handle  or  touch  food 
which  hasn’t  yet  been  íbrmally  offered  into  a  monk’s  hands,  ‘ruins’  that 
food.  According  to  the  Vinaya,  any  monk  who  eats  that  food  incurs  an 
offense. 

“It’s  simply  this  one  point,  sứ.  It’s  not  that  I'm  criticizing  anybody, 
or  that  I'm  trying  to  force  you  or  your  monks  to  stop  practicing  like 
this...  not  at  all.  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  of  my  good  intentions, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  stay  here  for  a  few  more  days.” 

He  liíted  his  hands  in  aũjalĩl,  “Sãdhul  Excellent!  I’ve  never  yet 
seen  a  monk  who  keeps  the  minor  rules  in  Saraburi.  There  aren’t  any  to 
be  found  these  days.  If  there  still  are  such  monks  they  must  live  outside 

1  Anjalĩ  -  the  traditional  way  of  making  greeting  or  showing  respect,  as  with  an 
Indian  Namaste  or  the  Thai  wai.  Sãdhu  —  “It  is  weir  -  a  way  of  showing  appreciation 
or  agreement. 
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of  Sarabuii.  May  I  commend  you.  I  have  no  objections  at  all,  that’s 
very  good.” 

The  next  morning  when  we  came  back  from  almsround  not  one 
of  the  monks  would  go  near  those  dishes.  The  lay  people  themselves 
sorted  them  out  and  oííered  them,  because  they  were  aíraid  the  monks 
wouldn’t  eat.  From  that  day  onwards  the  monks  and  novices  there 
seemed  really  on  edge,  so  I  tried  to  explain  things  to  them,  to  put  their 
minds  at  rest.  I  think  they  were  aíraid  of  us,  they  just  went  into  their 
rooms  and  closed  themselves  in  in  silence. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  tried  to  make  them  feel  at  ease  because  they 
were  so  ashamed,  I  really  had  nothing  against  them.  I  didn’t  say  things 
like  “There’s  not  enough  food,”  or  “Bring  ‘this’  or  ‘that’  food.”  Why 
not?  Because  I  had  íasted  beíore,  sometimes  for  seven  or  eight  days. 
Flere  I  had  plain  rice,  I  knew  I  wouldn’t  die.  Where  I  got  my  strength 
from  was  the  practice,  from  having  studied  and  practiced  accordingly. 

I  took  the  Buddha  as  my  example.  Wherever  I  went,  whatever  oth- 
ers  did,  I  wouldn’t  involve  myselí.  I  devoted  myselí  solely  to  the  prac- 
tice,  because  I  cared  for  myselí,  I  cared  for  the  practice. 

Those  who  don’t  keep  the  Vinaya  or  practice  meditation  and  those 
who  do  practice  can't  live  together,  they  must  go  separate  ways.  I  didn’t 
understand  this  myselí  in  the  past.  As  a  teacher  I  taught  others  but  I 
didn’t  practice.  This  is  really  bad.  When  I  looked  deeply  into  it,  my 
practice  and  my  knowledge  were  as  far  apart  as  earth  and  sky. 

Thereíore,  those  who  want  to  go  and  set  up  meditation  centers  in 
the  íorest...  don’t  do  it.  If  you  don’t  yet  really  know,  don’t  bother 
trying,  you’ll  only  make  a  mess  of  it.  Some  monks  think  that  going  to 
live  in  the  íorest  they  will  find  peace,  but  they  still  don’t  understand  the 
essentials  of  practice.  They  cut  grass  for  themselves1,  do  everything 
themselves...  Those  who  really  know  the  practice  aren’t  interested  in 
places  like  this,  they  won’t  prosper.  Doing  it  like  that  won’t  lead  to 
progress.  No  matter  how  peaceíul  the  íorest  may  be  you  can’t  progress 
if  you  do  it  wrong. 

They  see  the  íorest  monks  living  in  the  íorest  and  go  to  live  in  the 
íorest  like  them,  but  it’s  not  the  same.  The  robes  are  not  the  same,  eating 

1  Another  transgression  of  the  precepts,  a  pãcittiya  oíĩense. 
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habits  are  not  the  same,  everything  is  different.  Namely,  they  don’t  train 
themselves,  they  don’t  practice.  The  place  is  wasted,  it  doesn’t  really 
work.  If  it  does  work,  it  does  so  only  as  a  venue  for  showing  off  or 
publicizing,  just  like  a  medicine  show.  It  goes  no  íurther  than  that. 
Those  who  have  only  practiced  a  little  and  then  go  to  teach  others  are 
not  yet  ripe,  they  don’t  really  understand.  In  a  short  time  they  give  up 
and  it  íalls  apart.  It  just  brings  trouble. 

So  we  must  study  somewhat,  look  at  the  Navakovãda 1 ,  what  does  it 
say?  Study  it,  memorize  it,  until  you  understand.  From  time  to  time  ask 
your  teacher  concerning  the  hner  points,  he  will  explain  them.  Study 
like  this  until  you  really  understand  the  Vinaya. 


1  Navakovada  -  a  simplitied  synopsis  of  elementary  Dhamma-Vinaya. 


Maỉntaỉnỉng  the  Standard 


Today  we  are  meeting  together  as  we  do  every  year  aíter  the 
annual  Dhamma  examinations* 2.  At  this  time  all  of  you  should  re- 
flect  on  the  importance  of  carrying  out  the  various  duties  of  the  monastery, 
those  toward  the  preceptor  and  those  toward  the  teachers.  These  are 
what  hold  us  together  as  a  single  group,  enabling  us  to  live  in  harmony 
and  concord.  They  are  also  what  lead  us  to  have  respect  for  each  other, 
which  in  turn  benehts  the  community. 

In  all  communities,  from  the  time  of  the  Buddha  till  the  present, 
no  matter  what  form  they  may  take,  if  the  residents  have  no  mutual 
respect  they  cannot  succeed.  Whether  they  be  secular  communities  or 
monastic  ones,  if  they  lack  mutual  respect  they  have  no  solidarity.  If 
there  is  no  mutual  respect,  negligence  sets  in  and  the  practice  eventually 
degenerates. 

Our  community  of  Dhamma  practicers  has  lived  here  for  about 
twenty  five  years  now,  steadily  growing,  but  it  could  deteriorate.  We 
must  understand  this  point.  But  if  we  are  all  heedíul,  have  mutual  re- 
spect  and  continue  to  maintain  the  standards  of  practice,  I  feel  that  our 
harmony  will  be  firm.  Our  practice  as  a  group  will  be  a  source  of  growth 
for  Buddhism  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  study  and  the  practice,  they  are  a  pair.  Bud- 
dhism  has  grown  and  Aourished  until  the  present  time  because  of  the 
study  going  hand  in  hand  with  practice.  If  we  simply  learn  the  scrip- 

*Given  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  aíter  the  completion  of  the  Dharrtma  exams,  1978 

2Many  monks  undertake  vvritten  examinations  of  their  scriptural  knowledge, 
sometimes  -  as  Ajahn  Chah  points  out  -  to  the  detriment  of  their  application  of  the 
teachings  in  daily  life. 
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tures  in  a  heedless  way  negligence  sets  in...  For  example,  in  the  íìrst 
ycar  here  we  had  seven  monks  for  the  Rains  Retreat.  At  that  time,  I 
thought  to  niysclí,  “Whenever  monks  start  studying  for  Dhamma  Ex- 
aminations  the  practice  seems  to  degenerate.”  Considering  this,  I  tried 
to  determine  the  cause,  so  I  began  to  teach  the  monks  who  were  there 
for  the  Rains  Retreat  -  all  seven  of  them.  I  taught  for  about  forty  days, 
from  aíter  the  meal  till  six  in  the  evening,  every  day.  The  monks  went 
for  the  exams  and  it  turned  out  there  was  a  good  result  in  that  respect, 
all  seven  of  them  passed. 

That  much  was  good,  but  there  was  a  certain  complication  regarding 
those  who  were  lacking  in  circumspection.  To  study,  it  is  necessary  to 
do  a  lot  of  reciting  and  repeating.  Those  who  arc  unrestrained  and 
unreserved  tend  to  grow  lax  with  the  meditation  practice  and  spend 
all  their  time  studying,  repeating  and  memorizing.  This  causes  them 
to  throw  out  their  old  abiding,  their  standards  of  practice.  And  this 
happens  very  often. 

So  it  was  when  they  had  hnished  their  studies  and  taken  their  ex- 
ams  I  could  see  a  change  in  the  behavior  of  the  monks.  There  was  no 
walking  meditation,  only  a  little  sitting,  and  an  increase  in  socializing. 
There  was  less  restraint  and  composure. 

Actually,  in  our  practice,  when  you  do  vvalking  meditation,  you 
should  really  determine  to  walk;  when  sitting  in  meditation,  you  should 
concentrate  on  doing  just  that.  Whether  you  arc  standing,  vvalking,  sit- 
ting  or  lying  down,  you  should  strive  to  be  composed.  But  when  people 
do  a  lot  of  study,  their  minds  are  full  of  words,  they  get  high  on  the 
books  and  íorget  themselves.  They  get  lost  in  externals.  Now  this  is 
so  only  for  those  who  don’t  have  wisdom,  who  arc  unrestrained  and 
don’t  have  steady  sati.  For  these  people  studying  can  be  a  cause  for 
decline.  When  such  people  are  engaged  in  study  they  don’t  do  any  sit- 
ting  or  walking  meditation  and  become  less  and  less  restrained.  Their 
minds  become  more  and  more  distracted.  Aimless  chatter,  lack  of  re- 
straint  and  socializing  become  the  order  of  the  day.  This  is  the  cause 
for  the  decline  of  the  practice.  It’s  not  because  of  the  study  in  itselí,  but 
because  certain  people  don’t  make  the  effort,  they  íorget  themselves. 

Actually  the  scriptures  arc  pointers  along  the  path  of  practice.  If 
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we  really  understand  the  practice,  then  reading  or  studying  arc  both 
íurther  aspects  of  meditation.  But  if  we  study  and  then  forget  ourselves 
it  gives  rise  to  a  lot  of  talking  and  íruitless  activity.  People  throw  out 
the  meditation  practice  and  soon  want  to  disrobe.  Most  of  those  who 
study  and  fail  soon  disrobe.  It’s  not  that  the  study  is  not  good,  or  that 
the  practice  is  not  right.  It’s  that  people  fail  to  examine  themselves. 

Seeing  this,  in  the  second  rains  retreat  I  stopped  teaching  the  scrip- 
tures.  Many  years  later  more  and  more  young  men  came  to  become 
monks.  Some  of  them  knew  nothing  about  the  Dhamma-Vinaya  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  texts,  so  I  decided  to  rectiíy  the  situation,  asking 
those  senior  monks  who  had  already  studied  to  teach,  and  they  have 
taught  up  until  the  present  time.  This  is  how  we  came  to  have  studying 
here. 

Hovvever,  every  ycar  when  the  exams  are  hnished,  I  ask  all  the 
monks  to  re-establish  their  practice.  All  those  scriptures  which  aren’t 
directly  concerned  with  the  practice,  put  them  away  in  the  cupboards. 
Re-establish  yourselves,  go  back  to  the  regular  standards.  Re-establish 
the  communal  practices  such  as  Corning  together  for  the  daily  chanting. 
This  is  our  Standard.  Do  it  even  if  only  to  resist  your  own  laziness  and 
aversion.  This  encourages  diligence. 

Don’t  discard  your  basic  practices:  eating  little,  speaking  little, 
sleeping  little;  restraint  and  composure;  alooíness;  regular  walking  and 
sitting  meditation;  meeting  together  regularly  at  the  appropriate  times. 
Please  make  an  effort  with  these,  every  one  of  you.  Don’t  let  this  ex- 
cellent  opportunity  go  to  waste.  Do  the  practice.  You  have  this  chance 
to  practice  here  because  you  live  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  He 
protects  you  on  one  level,  so  you  should  all  devote  yourselves  to  the 
practice.  You’ve  done  walking  meditation  before,  now  also  you  should 
walk.  You’ve  done  sitting  meditation  beíore,  now  also  you  should  sít. 
In  the  past  you’ve  chanted  together  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
now  also  you  should  make  the  effort.  These  are  your  specihc  duties, 
please  apply  yourselves  to  them. 

Those  who  simply  “kill  time”  in  the  robes  don’t  have  any  strength, 
you  know.  The  ones  who  arc  íloundcring,  homesick,  coníused...  do 
you  see  them?  These  are  the  ones  who  don’t  put  their  minds  into  the 
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practice.  They  don’t  have  any  work  to  do.  We  can’t  just  lie  around  here. 
Being  a  Buddhist  monk  or  novice  you  live  and  eat  well,  you  shouldn’t 
take  it  for  granted.  Kãmasukallikãnuyogo 1  is  a  danger.  Make  an  effort 
to  find  your  own  practice.  Whatever  is  íaulty,  work  to  rectiíy,  don’t  get 
lost  in  externals. 

One  who  has  zeal  never  misses  walking  and  sitting  meditation, 
never  lets  up  in  the  maintenance  of  restraint  and  composure.  Just  ob- 
serve  the  monks  here.  Whoever,  having  hnished  the  meal  and  any  busi- 
ness  there  may  be,  having  hung  out  his  robes,  walks  meditation  -  and 
when  we  walk  past  his  kuti 2  we  see  the  walking  path  a  well-worn  trail, 
and  we  see  it  often  -  this  monk  is  not  bored  with  the  practice.  This  is 
one  who  has  effort,  who  has  zeal. 

If  all  of  you  devote  yourselves  like  this  to  the  practice,  then  not 
many  problems  will  arise.  If  you  don’t  abide  with  the  practice,  the 
walking  and  sitting  meditation,  there’s  nothing  more  than  j  ust  traveling 
around.  Not  liking  it  here  you  go  traveling  over  there;  not  liking  it  there 
you  come  touring  back  here.  That's  all  there  is  to  it,  following  your 
noses  everyvvhere.  These  people  don’t  persevere,  it’s  not  good  enough. 
You  don’t  have  to  do  a  lot  of  traveling  around,  just  stay  here  and  develop 
the  practice,  learn  it  in  detail.  Traveling  around  can  wait  till  later,  it’s 
not  diíhcult.  Make  an  effort,  all  of  you. 

Prosperity  and  decline  hinge  on  this.  If  you  really  want  to  do  things 
properly,  then  study  and  practice  in  proportion;  use  both  of  them  to- 
gether.  It’s  like  the  body  and  the  mind.  If  the  mind  is  at  ease  and  the 
body  free  of  disease  and  healthy,  then  the  mind  becomes  composed.  If 
the  mind  is  confused,  even  if  the  body  is  strong  there  will  be  diíhculty, 
let  alone  when  the  body  experiences  discomíort. 

The  study  of  meditation  is  the  study  of  cultivation  and  relinquish- 
ment.  What  I  mean  by  study  here  is:  vvhenever  the  mind  experiences  a 
sensation,  do  we  still  cling  to  it?  Do  we  still  create  problems  around  it? 
Do  we  still  experience  enjoyment  or  aversion  over  it?  To  put  it  simply: 
do  we  still  get  lost  in  our  thoughts?  Yes,  we  do.  If  we  don’t  hke  some- 
thing  we  react  with  aversion;  if  we  do  like  it  we  react  with  pleasure,  the 


1  Indulgence  in  sense  pleasures,  indulgence  in  comíort. 

- Ku ti  —  a  bhikkhu's  dvvelling  place,  a  hut. 
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mind  becomes  defiled  and  stained.  If  this  is  the  case  then  we  must  see 
that  we  still  have  íaults,  we  arc  still  imperíect,  we  still  have  work  to  do. 
There  must  be  more  relinquishing  and  more  persistent  cultivation.  This 
is  what  I  mean  by  studying.  If  we  get  stuck  on  anything,  we  recognize 
that  we  arc  stuck.  We  know  what  State  we’re  in,  and  we  work  to  coiTect 
ourselves. 

Living  with  the  teacher  or  apart  from  the  teacher  should  be  the 
same.  Some  people  arc  aíraid.  They’re  aíraid  that  if  they  don’t  walk 
meditation  the  teacher  will  upbraid  or  scold  them.  This  is  good  in  a 
way,  but  in  the  true  practice  you  don’t  need  to  be  aíraid  of  others,  just 
be  wary  of  íaults  arising  vvithin  your  own  actions,  speech  or  thoughts. 
When  you  see  íaults  in  your  actions,  speech  or  thoughts  you  must  guard 
yourselves.  Attano  codayattãnam  -  “you  must  exhort  yourselí,”  don’t 
leave  it  to  others  to  do.  We  must  quickly  improve  ourselves,  know  our- 
selves.  This  is  called  “studying,”  cultivating  and  relinquishing.  Look 
into  this  till  you  see  it  clearly. 

Living  in  this  way  we  rely  on  endurance,  persevering  in  face  of  all 
dcíìlcmcnts.  Although  this  is  good,  it  is  still  on  the  level  of  “practicing 
the  Dhamma  without  having  seen  it.”  If  we  have  practiced  the  Dhamma 
and  seen  it,  then  whatever  is  wrong  we  will  have  already  given  up, 
whatever  is  useful  we  will  have  cultivated.  Seeing  this  within  ourselves, 
we  experience  a  sense  of  well-being.  No  matter  what  others  say,  we 
know  our  own  mind,  we  arc  not  moved.  We  can  be  at  peace  anyvvhere. 

Now  the  younger  monks  and  novices  who  have  just  begun  to  prac- 
tice  may  think  that  the  senior  Ajahn  doesn’t  seem  to  do  much  walking 
or  sitting  meditation.  Don’t  imitate  him  in  this.  You  should  emulate, 
but  not  imitate.  To  emulate  is  one  thing,  to  imitate  another.  The  fact  is 
that  the  senior  Ajahn  dwells  within  his  own  particular  contented  abid- 
ing.  Even  though  he  doesn’t  seem  to  practice  externally,  he  practices 
invvardly.  Whatever  is  in  his  mind  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye.  The  prac- 
tice  of  Buddhism  is  the  practice  of  the  mind.  Even  though  the  practice 
may  not  be  apparent  in  his  actions  or  speech,  the  mind  is  a  different 
matter. 

Thus,  a  teacher  who  has  practiced  for  a  long  time,  who  is  proíìcient 
in  the  practice,  may  seem  to  let  go  of  his  actions  and  speech,  but  he 
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guards  his  mind.  He  is  composed.  Seeing  only  his  outer  actions  you 
may  try  to  imitate  him,  letting  go  and  saying  whatever  you  want  to  say, 
but  it’s  not  the  same  thing.  You’re  not  in  the  same  league.  Think  about 
this. 

There’s  a  real  difference,  you  are  acting  from  different  places.  Al- 
though  the  Ajahn  seems  to  simply  sít  around,  he  is  not  being  careless. 
He  lives  with  things  but  is  not  coníused  by  them.  We  canh  see  this, 
whatever  is  in  his  mind  is  invisible  to  us.  Don’t  judge  simply  by  exter- 
nal  appearances,  the  mind  is  the  important  thing.  When  we  speak,  our 
minds  follow  that  speech.  Whatever  actions  we  do,  our  minds  follow, 
but  one  who  has  practiced  already  may  do  or  say  things  which  his  mind 
doesn’t  follow,  because  it  adheres  to  Dhamma  and  Vinaya.  For  exam- 
ple,  sometimes  the  Ajahn  may  be  severe  with  his  disciples,  his  speech 
may  appear  to  be  rough  and  careless,  his  actions  may  seem  coarse.  See- 
ing  this,  all  we  can  see  arc  his  bodily  and  verbal  actions,  but  the  mind 
which  adheres  to  Dhamma  and  Vinaya  canh  be  seen.  Adhere  to  the 
Buddha’s  instruction:  “Donh  be  heedless.”  “Heedíulness  is  the  way  to 
the  Deathless.  Heedlessness  is  death.”  Consider  this.  Whatever  others 
do  is  not  important,  just  donh  be  heedless,  this  is  the  important  thing. 

All  I  have  been  saying  here  is  simply  to  warn  you  that  now,  having 
completed  the  exams,  you  have  a  chance  to  travel  around  and  do  many 
things.  May  you  all  constantly  remember  yourselves  as  practicers  of 
the  Dhanima;  a  practicer  must  be  collected,  restrained  and  circumspect. 

Consider  the  teaching  which  says  “ Bhikkhu :  one  who  seeks  alms.” 
If  we  dehne  it  this  way  our  practice  takes  on  one  form...  very  coarse. 
If  we  understand  this  word  the  way  the  Buddha  dehned  it,  as  one  who 
sees  the  danger  of  samsãra1,  this  is  much  more  proíound. 

One  who  sees  the  danger  of  samsãra  is  one  who  sees  the  íaults,  the 
liability  of  this  world.  In  this  world  there  is  so  much  danger,  but  most 
people  donh  see  it,  they  see  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  world. 
Now  the  Buddha  says  that  a  bhikkhu  is  one  who  sees  the  danger  of 
samsãra.  What  is  samsãral  The  sutTcring  of  samsãra  is  overwhelming, 
it’s  intolerable.  Happiness  is  also  samsãra.  The  Buddha  taught  us  not 
to  cling  to  them.  If  we  donh  see  the  danger  of  samsãra,  then  when 

1  The  cycle  of  conditioned  existence,  the  world  of  delusion. 
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there  is  happiness  we  cling  to  the  happiness  and  íorget  suffering.  We 
arc  ignorant  of  it,  like  a  child  who  doesn’t  know  tìre. 

If  we  understand  Dhamma  practice  in  this  way...  “ Bhikkhu :  one 
who  sees  the  danger  of  samsãra”...  if  we  have  this  understanding,  walk- 
ing,  sitting  or  lying  down,  wherever  we  may  be,  we  will  feel  dispassion. 
We  rcílcct  on  ourselves,  heedíulness  is  there.  Even  sitting  at  ease,  we 
feel  this  way.  Whatever  we  do  we  see  this  danger,  so  we  arc  in  a  very 
different  State.  This  practice  is  called  being  “one  who  sees  the  danger 
of  saihsãra.” 

One  who  sees  the  danger  of  samsãra  lives  within  samsãra  and  yet 
doesn’t.  That  is,  he  understands  concepts  and  he  understands  their  tran- 
scendence.  Whatever  such  a  person  says  is  not  like  ordinary  people. 
Whatever  he  does  is  not  the  same,  whatever  he  thinks  is  not  the  same. 
His  behavior  is  much  wiser. 

Thereíore  it  is  said:  “Emulate  but  don’t  imitate.”  There  arc  two 
ways  -  emulation  and  imitation.  One  who  is  íoolish  will  grab  on  to 
everything.  You  mustn’t  do  that!  Don’t  íorget  yourselves. 

As  for  me,  this  year  my  body  is  not  so  well.  Some  things  I  will 
leave  to  the  other  monks  and  novices  to  help  take  care  of.  Perhaps  I 
will  take  a  rest.  From  time  immemorial  it’s  been  this  way,  and  in  the 
world  it’s  the  same:  as  long  as  the  íather  and  mother  are  still  alive,  the 
children  are  well  and  prosperous.  When  the  parents  die,  the  children 
separate.  Having  been  rích  they  become  poor.  This  is  usually  how  it 
is,  even  in  the  lay  life,  and  one  can  see  it  here  as  well.  For  example, 
while  the  Ajahn  is  still  alive  everybody  is  well  and  prosperous.  As 
soon  as  he  passes  away  decline  begins  to  set  in  immediately.  Why  is 
this?  Because  while  the  teacher  is  still  alive  people  become  complacent 
and  íorget  themselves.  They  don’t  really  make  an  effort  with  the  study 
and  the  practice.  As  in  lay  life,  while  the  mother  and  íather  arc  still 
alive,  the  children  just  leave  everything  up  to  them.  They  lean  on  their 
parents  and  don’t  know  how  to  look  aíter  themselves.  When  the  parcnts 
die  they  become  paupers.  In  the  monkhood  it’s  the  same.  If  the  Ajahn 
goes  away  or  dies,  the  monks  tend  to  socialize,  break  up  into  groups 
and  driít  into  decline,  almost  every  time. 

Why  is  this?  It’s  because  they  íorget  themselves.  Living  off  the 
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merits  of  the  teacher  everything  runs  smoothly.  When  the  teacher  passes 
away,  the  disciples  tend  to  split  up.  Their  views  clash.  Those  who  think 
wrongly  live  in  one  place,  those  who  think  rightly  live  in  another.  Those 
who  feel  uncomíbrtable  leave  their  old  associates  and  set  up  new  places 
and  start  new  lineages  with  their  own  groups  of  disciples.  This  is  how 
it  goes.  In  the  present  it’s  the  same.  This  is  because  we  arc  at  íault. 
While  the  teacher  is  still  alive  we  are  at  íault,  we  live  heedlessly.  We 
don’t  take  up  the  standards  of  practice  taught  by  the  Ajahn  and  establish 
them  within  our  own  hcarts.  We  don’t  really  follow  in  his  íootsteps. 

Even  in  the  Buddha's  time  it  was  the  same,  remember  the  scrip- 
tures?  That  old  monk,  what  was  his  name...?  Subhadda  Bhikkhu! 
When  Venerable  Mahã  Kassapa  was  returning  from  Pãvã  he  asked  an 
ascetic  on  the  way:  “Is  the  Lord  Buddha  íaring  well?”  The  ascetic 
answered:  “The  Lord  Buddha  entered  Parinibbãna  seven  days  ago.” 

Those  monks  who  were  still  unenlightened  were  grieí-stricken,  cry- 
ing  and  vvailing.  Those  who  had  attained  the  Dhamma  rcílcctcd  to 
themselves,  “Ah,  the  Buddha  has  passed  away.  He  has  journeyed  on.” 
But  those  who  were  still  thick  with  dehlements,  such  as  Venerable  Sub- 
hadda,  said: 

“What  are  you  all  crying  for?  The  Buddha  has  passed  away.  That’s 
good!  Now  we  can  live  at  ease.  When  the  Buddha  was  still  alive  he 
was  always  bothering  us  with  some  rule  or  other,  we  couldn't  do  this 
or  say  that.  Now  the  Buddha  has  passed  away,  that’s  fine!  We  can  do 
whatever  we  want,  say  vvhat  we  want....  Why  should  you  cry?” 

It’s  been  so  from  way  back  then  till  the  present  day. 

However  that  may  be,  even  though  it’s  impossible  to  preserve  en- 
tirely....  Suppose  we  had  a  glass  and  we  took  carc  to  preserve  it.  Each 
time  we  used  it  we  cleaned  it  and  put  it  away  in  a  safe  place.  Being 
very  careíul  with  that  glass  we  can  use  it  for  a  long  time,  and  then  when 
we’ve  hnished  with  it  others  can  also  use  it.  Now,  using  glasses  care- 
lessly  and  breaking  them  every  day,  and  using  one  glass  for  ten  ycars 
beíore  it  breaks  -  which  is  better? 

Our  practice  is  like  this.  For  instance,  if  out  of  all  of  us  living  here, 
practicing  steadily,  only  ten  of  you  practice  well,  then  Wat  Nong  Pah 
Pong  vvill  prosper.  Just  as  in  the  villages:  in  the  village  of  one  hundred 
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houses,  even  if  there  are  only  fifty  good  people  that  village  will  prosper. 
Actually  to  find  even  ten  would  be  difficult.  Or  take  a  monastery  like 
this  one  here:  it  is  hard  to  tìnd  even  five  or  six  monks  who  have  real 
commitment,  who  really  do  the  practice. 

In  any  case,  we  don’t  have  any  responsibilities  now,  other  than  to 
practice  well.  Think  about  it,  what  do  we  own  here?  We  don’t  have 
wealth,  possessions,  and  íamilies  any  more.  Even  food  we  take  only 
once  a  day.  We’ve  given  up  many  things  already,  even  better  things  than 
these.  As  monks  and  novices  we  give  up  everything.  We  own  nothing. 
All  those  things  people  really  enjoy  have  been  discarded  by  us.  Going 
íorth  as  a  Buddhist  monk  is  in  order  to  practice.  Why  then  should  we 
hanker  for  other  things,  indulging  in  greed,  aversion  or  delusion?  To 
occupy  our  hearts  with  other  things  is  no  longer  appropriate. 

Consider:  why  have  we  gone  ĩorth?  Why  are  we  practicing?  We 
have  gone  íorth  to  practice.  If  we  don’t  practice  then  we  just  lie  around. 
If  we  don’t  practice,  then  we  are  worse  off  than  lay  people,  we  don’t 
have  any  íunction.  If  we  don’t  períorm  any  íunction  or  accept  our  re- 
sponsibilities  it’s  a  waste  of  the  samaũa’s  life.  It  contradicts  the  aims 
of  a  samana. 

If  this  is  the  case  then  we  are  heedless.  Being  heedless  is  like  be- 
ing  dead.  Ask  yourselí,  will  you  have  time  to  practice  when  you  die? 
Constantly  ask  yourselí,  “When  will  I  die?”  If  we  contemplate  in  this 
way  our  mind  will  be  alert  every  second,  heedíulness  will  alvvays  be 
present.  When  there  is  no  heedlessness,  sati  -  recollection  of  what  is 
what  -  will  automatically  follow.  Wisdom  will  be  clear,  seeing  all  the 
things  clearly  as  they  are.  Recollection  guards  the  mind,  knovving  the 
arising  of  sensations  at  all  times,  day  and  night.  That  is  to  have  sati.  To 
have  sati  is  to  be  composed.  To  be  composed  is  to  be  heedíul.  If  one  is 
heedíul  then  one  is  practicing  rightly.  This  is  OU1'  spcciíìc  responsibility. 

So  today  I  would  like  to  present  this  to  you  all.  If  in  the  íuture 
you  leave  here  for  one  of  the  branch  monasteries  or  anywhere  else, 
don’t  íorget  yourselves.  The  fact  is  you  are  still  not  períect,  still  not 

1  Samana:  a  religious  seeker  living  a  renunciant  life.  Originating  from  the  Sanskrit 
term  for  “one  who  strives,”  the  word  signihes  someone  who  has  made  a  proíound 
commitment  to  spiritual  practice. 
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completed.  You  still  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  many  responsibilities 
to  shoulder.  Namely,  the  practices  of  cultivation  and  relinquishment. 
Be  concerned  about  this,  every  one  of  you.  Whether  you  live  at  this 
monastery  or  a  branch  monastery,  preserve  the  standards  of  practice. 
Nowadays  there  are  many  of  us,  many  branch  temples.  All  the  branch 
monasteries  owe  their  origination  to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  We  could  say 
that  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  was  the  'parcnt’ ,  the  teacher,  the  example  for 
all  branch  monasteries.  So,  especially  the  teachers,  monks  and  novices 
of  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  should  try  to  set  the  example,  to  be  the  guide 
for  all  the  other  branch  monasteries,  continuing  to  be  diligent  in  the 
practices  and  responsibilities  of  a  samaọa. 


Right  Practice  -  Steady 
Practice 


WAT  Wana  Potiyahn* 2  here  is  certainly  very  peaceíul,  but  this  is 
meaningless  if  our  minds  are  not  calm.  All  places  are  peaceíul. 
That  some  may  seem  distracting  is  because  of  our  minds.  However,  a 
quiet  place  can  help  to  become  calm,  by  giving  one  the  opportunity  to 
train  and  thus  harmonize  with  its  calm. 

You  should  all  bear  in  mind  that  this  practice  is  diỉlìcult.  To  train 
other  things  is  not  so  diỉlìcult,  it’s  easy,  but  the  human  mind  is  hard  to 
train.  The  Lord  Buddha  trained  his  mind.  The  mind  is  the  important 
thing.  Everything  within  this  body-mind  System  comes  together  at  the 
mind.  The  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue  and  body  all  receive  sensations  and 
send  them  into  the  mind,  which  is  the  supervisor  of  all  the  other  sense 
organs.  Thcrcíorc  it  is  important  to  train  the  mind.  If  the  mind  is  well 
trained  all  problems  come  to  an  end.  If  there  are  still  problems  it’s 
because  the  mind  still  doubts,  it  doesn’t  know  in  accordance  with  the 
truth.  That  is  why  there  are  problems. 

So  recognize  that  all  of  you  have  come  íully  prepared  for  practicing 
Dhamma.  Whether  standing,  vvalking,  sitting  or  reclining,  the  tools  you 
need  with  which  to  practice  are  well-provided,  wherever  you  are.  They 
are  there,  just  like  the  Dhamma.  The  Dhamma  is  something  which 

*Given  at  Wat  Keuan  to  a  group  of  university  students  who  had  taken  temporary 
ordination,  during  the  hot  season  of  1978 

2One  of  the  many  branch  monasteries  of  Ajahn  Chah’s  main  monastery,  Wat  Nong 
Pah  Pong. 
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abounds  everyvvhere.  Right  here,  on  land  or  in  water...  wherever...  the 
Dhamma  is  always  there.  The  Dhamma  is  períect  and  complete,  but  it’s 
our  practice  that's  not  yet  complete. 

The  Lord,  Fully  Enlightened  Buddha  taught  a  means  by  which  all 
of  us  may  practice  and  come  to  know  this  Dhamma.  It  isn’t  a  big  thing, 
only  a  small  thing,  but  it’s  right.  For  example,  look  at  hair.  If  we  know 
even  one  strand  of  hair,  then  we  know  every  strand,  both  our  own  and 
also  that  of  others.  We  know  that  they  are  all  simply  “hair.”  By  knowing 
one  strand  of  hair  we  know  it  all. 

Or  consider  people.  If  we  see  the  true  nature  of  conditions  within 
ourselves  then  we  know  all  the  other  people  in  the  world  also,  because 
all  people  are  the  same.  Dhamma  is  like  this.  It’s  a  small  thing  and  yet 
it’s  big.  That  is,  to  see  the  truth  of  one  condition  is  to  see  the  truth  of 
them  all.  When  we  know  the  truth  as  it  is  all  problems  come  to  an  end. 

Nevertheless,  the  training  is  diííìcult.  Why  is  it  diííìcult?  It’s  dif- 
íìcult  because  of  wanting,  tanhã.  If  you  don’t  “want”  then  you  don’t 
practice.  But  if  you  practice  out  of  desire  you  won’t  see  the  Dhamma. 
Think  about  it,  all  of  you.  If  you  don’t  want  to  practice  you  can’t  prac- 
tice.  You  must  íìrst  want  to  practice  in  order  to  actually  do  the  practice. 
Whether  stepping  forward  or  stepping  back  you  meet  desire.  This  is 
why  the  cultivators  of  the  past  have  said  that  this  practice  is  something 
that’s  extremely  diítìcult  to  do. 

You  don’t  see  Dhammabecause  of  desire.  Sometimes  desire  is  very 
strong,  you  want  to  see  the  Dhamma  immediately,  but  the  Dhamma  is 
not  your  mind  -  your  mind  is  not  yet  Dhamma.  The  Dhamma  is  one 
thing  and  the  mind  is  another.  It’s  not  that  whatever  you  like  is  Dhamma 
and  whatever  you  don’t  like  isn’t.  That’s  not  the  way  it  goes. 

Actually  this  mind  of  ours  is  simply  a  condition  of  nature,  like  a  tree 
in  the  íorest.  If  you  want  a  plank  or  a  beam  it  must  come  from  the  tree, 
but  the  tree  is  still  only  a  tree.  It's  not  yet  a  beam  or  a  plank.  Beíore  it 
can  really  be  of  use  to  us  we  must  take  that  tree  and  saw  it  into  beams 
or  planks.  It’s  the  same  tree  but  it  becomes  transíormed  into  something 
else.  Intrinsically  it’s  just  a  tree,  a  condition  of  nature.  But  in  its  raw 
State  it  isn’t  yet  of  much  use  to  those  who  need  timber.  Our  mind  is 
like  this.  It  is  a  condition  of  nature.  As  such  it  perceives  thoughts,  it 
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discriminates  into  beautiíul  and  ugly  and  so  on. 

This  mind  of  ours  must  be  íurther  trained.  We  can’t  just  let  it  be. 
It’s  a  condidon  of  nature...  train  it  to  realize  that  it's  a  condition  of 
nature.  Improve  on  nature  so  that  it’s  appropriate  to  our  needs,  which  is 
Dhamma.  Dhamma  is  something  which  must  be  practiced  and  brought 
within. 

If  you  don’t  practice  you  won’t  know.  Frankly  speaking,  you  won’t 
know  the  Dhamma  by  just  reading  it  or  studying  it.  Or  if  you  do  know 
it  your  knowledge  is  still  deíective.  For  example,  this  spittoon  here. 
Everybody  knows  it’s  a  spittoon  but  they  don’t  íully  know  the  spittoon. 
Why  don’t  they  fully  know  it?  If  I  called  this  spittoon  a  saucepan,  what 
would  you  say?  Suppose  that  every  time  I  asked  for  it  I  said,  “Please 
bring  that  saucepan  over  here,”  that  would  confuse  you.  Why  so?  Be- 
cause  you  don’t  íully  know  the  spittoon.  If  you  did  there  would  be 
no  problem.  You  would  simply  pick  up  that  object  and  hand  it  to  me, 
because  actually  there  isn’t  any  spittoon.  Do  you  understand?  It’s  a 
spittoon  due  to  convention.  This  convention  is  accepted  all  over  the 
country,  so  it’s  spittoon.  But  there  isn’t  any  real  “spittoon.”  If  some- 
body  wants  to  call  it  a  saucepan  it  can  be  a  saucepan.  It  can  be  vvhatever 
you  call  it.  This  is  called  “concept.”  If  we  íully  know  the  spittoon,  even 
if  somebody  calls  it  a  saucepan  there’s  no  problem.  Whatever  others 
may  call  it  we  arc  unperturbed  because  we  are  not  blind  to  its  true  na- 
ture.  This  is  one  who  knows  Dhamma. 

Now  let’s  come  back  to  ourselves.  Suppose  somebody  said,  “You’re 
crazy!”  or,  “You’re  stupid,”  for  example.  Even  though  it  may  not  be 
true,  you  wouldn’t  feel  so  good.  Everything  becomes  diííìcult  because 
of  our  ambitions  to  have  and  to  achieve.  Because  of  these  desires  to  get 
and  to  be,  because  we  don’t  know  according  to  the  truth,  we  have  no 
contentment.  If  we  know  the  Dhamma,  are  enlightened  to  the  Dhamma, 
greed,  aversion  and  delusion  will  disappear.  When  we  understand  the 
way  things  arc  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  rest  on. 

Why  is  the  practice  so  difficult  and  arduous?  Because  of  desires. 
As  soon  as  we  sít  down  to  meditate  we  want  to  become  pcaccỉul.  If 
we  didn’t  want  to  tìnd  peace  we  wouldn’t  sit,  we  wouldn’t  practice. 
As  soon  as  we  sít  down  we  want  peace  to  be  right  there,  but  wanting 
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the  mind  to  be  calm  makes  for  confusion,  and  we  feel  restless.  This  is 
how  it  goes.  So  the  Buddha  says,  “Don’t  speak  out  of  desire,  don’t  sít 
out  of  desire,  don’t  walk  out  of  desire....  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  do  it 
with  desire.”  Desire  means  wanting.  If  you  don’t  want  to  do  something 
you  won’t  do  it.  If  our  practice  reaches  this  point  we  can  get  quite 
discouraged.  How  can  we  practice?  As  soon  as  we  sít  down  there  is 
desire  in  the  mind. 

It’s  because  of  this  that  the  body  and  mind  are  diíhcult  to  observe. 
If  they  are  not  the  self  nor  belonging  to  self  then  who  do  they  belong 
to?  It’s  diffìcult  to  resolve  these  things,  we  must  rely  on  vvisdom.  The 
Buddha  says  we  must  practice  with  “letting  go,”  isn’t  it?  If  we  let  go 
then  we  just  don’t  practice,  right?...  Because  we’ve  let  go. 

Suppose  we  went  to  buy  some  coconuts  in  the  market,  and  while 
we  were  caiTying  them  back  someone  asked: 

“What  did  you  buy  those  coconuts  for?” 

“I  bought  them  to  eat.” 

“Are  you  going  to  eat  the  shells  as  well?” 

“No.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you.  If  you’re  not  going  to  eat  the  shells  then  why 
did  you  buy  them  also?” 

Well  what  do  you  say?  How  arc  you  going  to  answer  their  question? 
We  practice  with  desire.  If  we  didn’t  have  desứe  we  wouldn’t  practice. 
Practicing  with  desire  is  tanhã.  Contemplating  in  this  way  can  give  rise 
to  wisdom,  you  know.  For  example,  those  coconuts:  Are  you  going  to 
eat  the  shells  as  well?  Of  course  not.  Then  why  do  you  take  them? 
Because  the  time  hasn’t  yet  come  for  you  to  throw  them  away.  They’re 
useful  for  wrapping  up  the  coconut  in.  If,  aíter  eating  the  coconut,  you 
throw  the  shells  away,  there  is  no  problem. 

Our  practice  is  like  this.  The  Buddha  said,  “Don’t  act  on  desire, 
don’t  speak  from  desire,  don’t  eat  with  desire.”  Standing,  walking,  sit- 
ting  or  reclining...  whatever...  don’t  do  it  with  desire.  This  means  to 
do  it  with  detachment.  It’s  just  like  buying  the  coconuts  from  the  mar- 
ket.  We’re  not  going  to  eat  the  shells  but  it’s  not  yet  time  to  throw 
them  away.  We  keep  them  hrst.  This  is  how  the  practice  is.  Concept 
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and  transcendence1  are  co-existent,  just  like  a  coconut.  The  Hesh,  the 
husk  and  the  Shell  are  all  together.  When  we  buy  it  we  buy  the  whole 
lot.  If  somebody  wants  to  accuse  us  of  eating  coconut  shells  that’s  their 
business,  we  know  what  we’re  doing. 

Wisdom  is  something  each  of  us  hnds  for  oneselí.  To  see  it  we 
must  go  neither  fast  nor  slow.  What  should  we  do?  Go  to  where  there 
is  neither  fast  nor  slow.  Going  fast  or  going  slow  arc  not  the  way. 

But  we’re  all  impatient,  we’re  in  a  huny  As  soon  as  we  begin  we 
want  to  rush  to  the  end,  we  don’t  want  to  be  left  behind.  We  want 
to  succeed.  When  it  comes  to  hxing  their  minds  for  meditation  some 
people  go  too  far....  They  light  the  incense,  prostrate  and  make  a  vow, 
“As  long  as  this  incense  is  not  yet  completely  burnt  I  will  not  rise  from 
my  sitting,  even  if  I  collapse  or  die,  no  matter  what...  IT1  die  sitting.” 
Having  made  theừ  vow  they  start  their  sitting.  As  soon  as  they  start  to 
sít  Mãra’s2  hordes  come  rushing  at  them  from  all  sides.  They’ve  only 
sat  for  an  instant  and  already  they  think  the  incense  must  be  hnished. 
They  open  their  eyes  for  a  peek...  “Oh,  there’s  still  ages  left!” 

They  grit  their  teeth  and  sít  some  more,  íeeling  hot,  ílustcrcd,  agi- 
tated  and  coníused...  Reaching  the  breaking  point  they  think,  “It  must 
be  hnished  by  now”....  Have  another  peek...  “Oh,  no!  It’s  not  even 
half-way  yet!” 

Two  or  three  times  and  it’s  still  not  hnished,  so  they  just  give  up, 
pack  it  in  and  sít  there  hating  themselves.  ‘Tm  so  stupid,  Tm  so  hope- 
less!”  They  sít  and  hate  themselves,  íeeling  like  a  hopeless  case.  This 
just  gives  rise  to  írustration  and  hindrances.  This  is  called  the  hindrance 
of  ill-will.  They  canh  blame  others  so  they  blame  themselves.  And  why 
is  this?  It’s  all  because  of  wanting. 

Actually  it  isn’t  necessary  to  go  through  all  that.  To  concentrate 
means  to  concentrate  with  detachment,  not  to  concentrate  yourselí  into 
knots.  But  maybe  we  read  the  scriptures,  about  the  life  of  the  Buddha, 
how  he  sat  under  the  Bodhi  tree  and  determined  to  himselí, 

'Concept  (sammuti)  reíers  to  supposed  or  provisional  reality,  while  transcendence 
(vimutti)  reíers  to  the  liberation  from  attachment  to  or  delusion  within  it. 

2Mãra:  the  Buddhist  personihcation  of  evil,  the  Tempter,  that  íorce  which  opposes 
any  attempts  to  develop  goodness  and  virtue. 
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“As  long  as  I  have  still  not  attained  Supreme  Enlightenment  I  will 
not  rise  from  this  place,  even  if  my  blood  dries  up.” 

Reading  this  in  the  books  you  may  think  of  trying  it  yourselí.  You’ll 
do  it  like  the  Buddha.  But  you  haven’t  considered  that  your  car  is  only 
a  small  one.  The  Buddha’s  car  was  a  really  big  one,  he  could  take  it  all 
in  one  go.  With  only  your  tiny,  little  car,  how  can  you  possibly  take  it 
all  at  once?  It’s  a  different  story  altogether. 

Why  do  we  think  like  that?  Because  we’re  too  extreme.  Sometimes 
we  go  too  low,  sometimes  we  go  too  high.  The  point  of  balance  is  so 
hard  to  find. 

Now  Tm  only  speaking  from  experience.  In  the  past  my  practice 
was  like  this.  Practicing  in  order  to  get  beyond  wanting...  if  we  don’t 
want,  can  we  practice?  I  was  stuck  here.  But  to  practice  with  vvanting 
is  suffering.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  I  was  baffled.  Then  I  realized 
that  the  practice  which  is  steady  is  the  important  thing.  One  must  prac- 
tice  consistently.  They  call  this  the  practice  that  is  “consistent  in  all 
postures.”  Keep  reíìning  the  practice,  don’t  let  it  become  a  disaster. 
Practice  is  one  thing,  disaster  is  another1.  Most  people  usually  create 
disaster.  When  they  feel  lazy  they  don’t  bother  to  practice,  they  only 
practice  when  they  feel  energetic.  This  is  how  I  tended  to  be. 

All  of  you  ask  yourselves  now,  is  this  right?  To  practice  when  you 
feel  like  it,  not  when  you  don’t:  is  that  in  accordance  with  the  Dhamma? 
Is  it  straight?  Is  it  in  line  with  the  teaching?  This  is  what  makes  practice 
inconsistent. 

Whether  you  feel  like  it  or  not  you  should  practice  just  the  same: 
this  is  how  the  Buddha  taught.  Most  people  wait  till  they’re  in  the  mood 
beíbre  practicing,  when  they  don’t  feel  like  it  they  don’t  bother.  This  is 
as  far  as  they  go.  This  is  called  “disaster,”  it’s  not  practice.  In  the  true 
practice,  whether  you  are  happy  or  depressed  you  practice;  whether 
it’s  easy  or  diííìcult  you  practice;  whether  it’s  hot  or  cold  you  practice. 
It’s  straight  like  this.  In  the  real  practice,  vvhether  standing,  walking, 
sitting  or  reclining  you  must  have  the  intention  to  continue  the  practice 
steadily,  making  your  sati  consistent  in  all  postures. 

'The  play  on  words  here  between  the  Thai  “ phadtibut ”  (practice)  and  “ wibut ” 
(disaster)  is  lost  in  the  English. 
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At  íìrst  thought  it  seems  as  if  you  should  stand  for  as  long  as  you 
walk,  walk  for  as  long  as  you  sít,  sít  for  as  long  as  you  lie  down...  I've 
tried  it  but  I  couldn’t  do  it.  If  a  meditator  were  to  make  his  standing, 
walking,  sitting  and  lying  down  all  equal,  how  many  days  could  he  keep 
it  up  for?  Stand  for  five  minutes,  sít  for  fìve  minutes,  lie  down  for  five 
minutes...  I  couldn’t  do  it  for  very  long.  So  I  sat  down  and  thought 
about  it  some  more.  “What  does  it  all  mean?  People  in  this  world  can’t 
practice  like  this!” 

Then  I  realized...  “Oh,  that’s  not  right,  it  can’t  be  right  because  it’s 
impossible  to  do.  Standing,  walking,  sitting,  reclining...  make  them  all 
consistent.  To  make  the  postures  consistent  the  way  they  explain  it  in 
the  books  is  impossible.” 

But  it  is  possible  to  do  this:  the  mind...  just  consider  the  mind. 
To  have  sati,  recollection,  sampạịaũũa,  self-awareness,  and  paũũã,  all- 
round  wisdom...  this  you  can  do.  This  is  something  that’s  really  worth 
practicing.  This  means  that  while  standing  we  have  sati,  while  walking 
we  have  sati,  while  sitting  we  have  sati,  and  while  reclining  we  have  sati 
-  consistently.  This  is  possible.  We  put  avvareness  into  our  standing, 
walking,  sitting,  lying  down  -  into  all  postures. 

When  the  mind  has  been  trained  like  this  it  will  constantly  recol- 
lect  Buddho,  Buddho,  Buddho...  which  is  knowing.  Knowing  what? 
Knovving  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  at  all  times.  Yes,  this  is  possi- 
ble.  This  is  getting  down  to  the  real  practice.  That  is,  whether  standing, 
walking,  sitting  or  lying  down  there  is  continuous  .sai/. 

Then  you  should  understand  those  conditions  which  should  be  given 
up  and  those  which  should  be  cultivated.  You  know  happiness,  you 
know  unhappiness.  When  you  know  happiness  and  unhappiness  your 
mind  will  settle  at  the  point  which  is  free  of  happiness  and  unhappiness. 
Happiness  is  the  loose  path,  kãmasukallikãnuyogo.  Unhappiness  is  the 
tight  path,  attakilamathãnuyogo1 .  If  we  know  these  two  extremes,  we 
pull  it  back.  We  know  when  the  mind  is  inclining  towards  happiness  or 
unhappiness  and  we  pull  it  back,  we  don’t  allow  it  to  lean  over.  We  have 

'These  are  the  two  extremes  pointed  out  as  vvrong  paths  by  the  Buddha  in  his 
First  Discourse.  They  are  normally  rendered  as  “indulgence  in  sense  pleasures”  and 
“self-mortiíìcation.” 
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this  sort  of  awareness,  we  adhere  to  the  One  Path,  the  single  Dhamma. 
We  adhere  to  the  avvarcncss,  not  allowing  the  mind  to  follow  its  incli- 
nations. 

But  in  your  practice  it  doesn’t  tend  to  be  like  that,  does  it?  You 
follow  your  inclinations.  If  you  follow  your  inclinations  it’s  easy,  isn’t 
it?  But  this  is  the  ease  which  causes  suffering,  like  someone  who  canh 
be  bothered  working.  He  takes  it  easy,  but  when  the  time  comes  to  eat 
he  hasn’t  got  anything.  This  is  how  it  goes. 

So  I’ve  contended  with  many  aspects  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  in 
the  past,  but  I  couldnh  really  beat  him.  Nowadays  I  accept  it.  I  accept 
that  the  many  teachings  of  the  Buddha  are  straight  down  the  line,  so  I've 
taken  those  teachings  and  used  them  to  train  both  myselí  and  others. 

The  practice  which  is  important  is  patipadã.  What  is  patipadãl  It 
is  simply  all  our  various  activities,  standing,  walking,  sitting,  reclining 
and  everything  else.  This  is  the  patipadã  of  the  body.  Now  the  patipadã 
of  the  mind:  how  many  times  in  the  course  of  today  have  you  felt  low? 
How  many  times  have  you  felt  high?  Have  there  been  any  noticeable 
ĩcclings?  We  must  know  ourselves  like  this.  Having  seen  those  íeelings 
can  we  let  go?  Whatever  we  can’t  yet  let  go  of  we  must  work  with. 
When  we  see  that  we  can’t  yet  let  go  of  some  particular  íeeling  we 
must  take  it  and  examine  it  with  wisdom.  Reason  it  out.  Work  with  it. 
This  is  practice.  For  example,  when  you  arc  íeeling  zealous,  practice, 
and  then  when  you  feel  lazy,  try  to  continue  the  practice.  If  you  can’t 
continue  at  “full  speed”  then  at  least  do  half  as  much.  Don’t  just  waste 
the  day  away  by  being  lazy  and  not  practicing.  Doing  that  will  lead  to 
disaster,  it’s  not  the  way  of  a  cultivator. 

Now  Fve  hcard  some  people  say,  “Oh,  this  ycar  I  was  really  in  a 
bad  way.” 

“How  come?” 

“I  was  sick  all  ycar.  I  couldn’t  practice  at  alk” 

Oh!  If  they  don’t  practice  when  death  is  near  when  will  they  ever 
practice?  If  they’re  íeeling  well  do  you  think  they’11  practice?  No,  they 
only  get  lost  in  happiness.  If  they’re  suffering  they  still  don’t  practice, 
they  get  lost  in  that.  I  don’t  know  when  people  think  they’re  going  to 
practice!  They  can  only  see  that  they’re  sick,  in  pain,  almost  dead  from 
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fever...  that’s  right,  bring  it  on  heavy,  that’s  where  the  practice  is.  When 
people  are  íeeling  happy  it  just  goes  to  their  heads  and  they  get  vain  and 
conceited. 

We  must  cultivate  our  practice.  What  this  means  is  that  whether 
you  are  happy  or  unhappy  you  must  practice  just  the  same.  If  you  are 
íeeling  well  you  should  practice,  and  if  you  are  íeeling  sick  you  should 
also  practice.  Those  who  think,  “This  year  I  couldn't  practice  at  all,  I 
was  sick  the  whole  time”...  if  these  people  are  íeeling  well,  they  just 
walk  around  singing  songs.  This  is  wrong  thinking,  not  right  thinking. 
This  is  why  the  cultivators  of  the  past  have  all  maintained  the  steady 
training  of  the  heart.  If  things  are  to  go  wrong,  just  let  them  be  with  the 
body,  not  in  mind. 

There  was  a  time  in  my  practice,  aíter  I  had  been  practicing  about 
five  years,  when  I  felt  that  living  with  others  was  a  hindrance.  I  would 
sít  in  my  kuti  and  try  to  meditate  and  people  would  keep  Corning  by 
for  a  chat  and  disturbing  me.  I  ran  off  to  live  by  myselí.  I  thought  I 
couldn’t  practice  with  those  people  bothering  me.  I  was  fed  up,  so  I 
went  to  live  in  a  small,  deserted  monastery  in  the  íorest,  near  a  small 
village.  I  stayed  there  alone,  speaking  to  no-one  -  because  there  was 
nobody  else  to  speak  to. 

Aíter  I'd  been  there  about  fifteen  days  the  thought  arose,  “Hmm.  It 
would  be  good  to  have  a  novice  or  pa-kowi  here  with  me.  He  could 
help  me  out  with  some  small  jobs.”  I  knew  it  would  come  up,  and  sure 
enough,  there  it  was ! 

“Hey!  You’re  a  real  character!  You  say  you’re  fed  up  with  your 
íriends,  fed  up  with  your  fellow  monks  and  novices,  and  now  you  want 
a  novice.  What’s  this?” 

“No,”  it  says,  “I  want  a  good  novice.” 

“There!  Where  are  all  the  good  people,  can  you  find  any?  Where 
are  you  going  to  find  a  good  person?  In  the  whole  monastery  there 
were  only  no-good  people.  You  must  have  been  the  only  good  person, 
to  have  run  away  like  this!” 

lPa-kow :  an  eight-precept  postulant,  who  oíten  lives  with  bhikkhus  and,  in  ad- 
dition  to  his  own  meditation  practice,  also  helps  them  with  certain  Services  which 
bhikkhus  are  íorbidden  by  the  Vinaya  from  doing. 
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...You  ha  ve  to  follow  it  up  like  this,  follow  up  the  tracks  of  your 
thoughts  until  you  see... 

“Hmm.  This  is  the  important  one.  Where  is  there  a  good  person 
to  be  found?  There  aren’t  any  good  people,  you  must  find  the  good 
person  vvithin  yourselí.  If  you  arc  good  in  yoursclí'  then  wherever  you 
go  will  be  good.  Whether  others  criticize  or  praise  you,  you  are  still 
good.  If  you  arcn't  good,  then  when  others  criticize  you,  you  get  angry, 
and  when  they  praise  you,  you  get  pleased. 

At  that  time  I  rcílcctcd  on  this  and  have  found  it  to  be  true  from 
that  day  up  until  the  present.  Goodness  must  be  found  vvithin.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  this,  that  íeeling  of  wanting  to  run  away  disappcarcd.  In 
later  times,  whenever  I  had  that  desire  arise  I  let  it  go.  Whenever  it 
arose  I  was  awarc  of  it  and  kept  my  avvareness  on  that.  Thus  I  had  a 
solid  íoundation.  Wherever  I  lived,  vvhether  people  condemned  me  or 
whatever  they  would  say,  I  would  rcílcct  that  the  point  is  not  whether 
they  were  good  or  bad.  Good  or  evil  must  be  seen  vvithin  ourselves. 
However  other  people  are,  that’s  their  concern. 

Don’t  go  thinking,  “Oh,  today  is  too  hot,”  or,  “Today  is  too  cold,” 
or,  “Today  is....”  Whatever  the  day  is  like  that’s  just  the  way  it  is.  Really 
you  are  simply  blaming  the  weather  for  your  own  laziness.  We  must  see 
the  Dhamma  vvithin  ourselves,  then  there  is  a  surer  kind  of  peace. 

So  for  all  of  you  who  have  come  to  practice  here,  even  though  it's 
only  for  a  few  days,  still  many  things  will  arise.  Many  things  may  be 
arising  vvhich  you’re  not  even  awarc  of.  There  is  some  right  thinking, 
some  wrong  thinking...  many,  many  things.  So  I  say  this  practice  is 
diíhcult. 

Even  though  some  of  you  may  experience  some  peace  when  you  sít 
in  meditation,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  congratulate  yourselves.  Likewise, 
if  there  is  some  coníusion,  don’t  blame  yourselves.  If  things  seem  to  be 
good,  don’t  delight  in  them,  and  if  they’re  not  good  don’t  be  averse  to 
them.  Just  look  at  it  all,  look  at  what  you  have.  Just  look,  don’t  bother 
judging.  If  it’s  good  don’t  hold  fast  to  it;  if  it’s  bad,  don’t  cling  to  it. 
Good  and  bad  can  both  bite,  so  don’t  hold  fast  to  them. 

The  practice  is  simply  to  sít,  sít  and  watch  it  all.  Good  moods  and 
bad  moods  come  and  go  as  is  their  nature.  Don’t  only  praise  your  mind 
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or  only  condemn  it,  know  the  right  time  for  these  things.  When  it's  time 
for  congratulations  then  congratulate  it,  but  just  a  little,  don’t  overdo 
it.  Just  like  teaching  a  child,  sometimes  you  may  have  to  spank  it  a 
little.  In  our  practice  sometimes  we  may  have  to  punish  ourselves,  but 
don’t  punish  yoursclí'  all  the  time.  If  you  punish  yoursclí'  all  the  time 
in  a  while  you'll  just  give  up  the  practice.  But  then  you  canh  just  give 
yourselí  a  good  time  and  take  it  easy  either.  That’s  not  the  way  to 
practice.  We  practice  according  to  the  Middle  Way.  What  is  the  Middle 
Way?  This  Middle  Way  is  diíhcult  to  follow,  you  canh  rely  on  your 
moods  and  desires. 

Don’t  think  that  only  sitting  with  the  eyes  closed  is  practice.  If  you 
do  think  this  way  then  quickly  change  your  thinking !  Steady  practice  is 
having  the  attitude  of  practice  while  standing,  walking,  sitting  and  lying 
down.  When  Corning  out  of  sitting  meditation,  rcílcct  that  you’re  sim- 
ply  changing  postures.  If  you  redect  in  this  way  you  will  have  peace. 
Wherever  you  are  you  will  have  this  attitude  of  practice  with  you  con- 
stantly,  you  will  have  a  steady  avvareness  within  yourselí. 

Those  of  you  who,  having  hnished  their  evening  sitting,  simply  in- 
dulge  in  their  moods,  spending  the  whole  day  letting  the  mind  wander 
where  it  wants,  will  tìnd  that  the  next  evening  when  sitting  meditation 
all  they  get  is  the  “backvvash”  from  the  day’s  aimless  thinking.  There 
is  no  íoundation  of  calm  because  they  have  let  it  go  cold  all  day.  If  you 
practice  like  this  your  mind  gets  gradually  íurther  and  íurther  from  the 
practice.  When  I  ask  some  of  my  disciples,  “How  is  your  meditation 
going?”  They  say,  “Oh,  it’s  all  gone  now.”  You  see?  They  can  keep  it 
up  for  a  month  or  two  but  in  a  year  or  two  it’s  all  hnished. 

Why  is  this?  It’s  because  they  donh  take  this  essential  point  into 
their  practice.  When  they ’ve  hnished  sitting  they  let  go  of  their  samãdhi. 
They  start  to  sít  for  shorter  and  shorter  periods,  till  they  reach  the  point 
where  as  soon  as  they  start  to  sít  they  want  to  íìnish.  Eventually  they 
don’t  even  sít.  It's  the  same  with  bovving  to  the  Buddha  image.  At  hrst 
they  make  the  effort  to  prostrate  every  night  beíore  going  to  sleep,  but 
aíter  a  while  their  minds  begin  to  stray.  Soon  they  donh  bother  to  pros- 
trate  at  all,  they  just  nod,  till  eventually  it’s  all  gone.  They  throw  out 
the  practice  completely. 
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Thereíore,  understand  the  importance  of  sa  ti,  practice  constantly. 
Right  practice  is  steady  practice.  Whether  standing,  walking,  sitting  or 
reclining  the  practice  must  continue.  This  means  that  practice,  medi- 
tation,  is  done  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  body.  If  our  mind  has  zeal,  is 
conscientious  and  ardent,  then  there  will  be  awarcncss.  The  mind  is  the 
important  thing.  The  mind  is  that  which  supervises  everything  we  do. 

When  we  understand  properly  then  we  practice  properly.  When  we 
practice  properly  we  don’t  go  astray.  Even  if  we  only  do  a  little  that 
is  still  all  right.  For  example,  when  you  hnish  sitting  in  meditation, 
remind  yourselves  that  you  are  not  actually  hnishing  meditation,  you 
are  simply  changing  postures.  Your  mind  is  still  composed.  Whether 
standing,  walking,  sitting  or  reclining  you  have  sati  with  you.  If  you 
have  this  kind  of  awareness  you  can  maintain  your  internal  practice. 
In  the  evening  when  you  sít  again  the  practice  continues  uninterrupted. 
Your  effort  is  unbroken,  allowing  the  mind  to  attain  calm. 

This  is  called  steady  practice.  Whether  we  arc  talking  or  doing 
other  things  we  should  ti  y  to  make  the  practice  continuous.  If  our  mind 
has  recollection  and  self-awareness  continuously,  our  practice  will  nat- 
urally  develop,  it  will  gradually  come  together.  The  mind  will  find 
peace,  because  it  will  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  It  will  see 
what  is  happening  vvithin  us  and  realize  peace. 

If  we  are  to  develop  sĩla  (moral  restraint)  or  samãdhi  (hrmness  of 
mind)  we  must  hrst  have  paũũã  (wisdom).  Some  people  think  that 
they’11  develop  moral  restraint  one  year,  samãdhi  the  next  ycar  and  the 
year  aíter  that  they’11  develop  vvisdom.  They  think  these  three  things 
arc  scparatc.  They  think  that  this  ycar  they  will  develop,  but  if  the  mind 
is  not  íìrm  ( samãdhi ),  how  can  they  do  it?  If  there  is  no  understanding 
(paũũã),  how  can  they  do  it?  Without  samãdhi  or  paũũã,  sĩla  will  be 
sloppy. 

In  fact  these  three  come  together  at  the  same  point.  When  we  have 
sĩla  we  have  samãdhi,  when  we  have  samãdhi  we  have  paũũã.  They 
are  all  one,  like  a  mango.  Whether  it’s  small  or  íully  grown,  it’s  still  a 
mango.  When  it’s  ripe  it’s  still  the  same  mango.  If  we  think  in  simple 
terms  like  this  we  can  see  it  more  easily.  We  don’t  have  to  lcarn  a  lot  of 
things,  just  to  know  these  things,  to  know  our  practice. 
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When  it  comes  to  meditation  some  people  don’t  get  what  they  want, 
so  they  just  give  up,  saying  they  don’t  yet  have  the  merit  to  practice 
meditation.  They  can  do  bad  things,  they  have  that  sort  of  talent,  but 
they  don’t  have  the  talent  to  do  good.  They  throw  it  in,  saying  they 
don’t  have  a  good  enough  íoundation.  This  is  the  way  people  are,  they 
side  with  their  dehlements. 

Now  that  you  have  this  chance  to  practice,  please  understand  that 
whether  you  hnd  it  diíhcult  or  easy  to  develop  samãdhi  is  entirely  up 
to  you,  not  the  samẫdhi.  If  it  is  diíữcult,  it  is  because  you  are  practicing 
vvrongly.  In  our  practice  we  must  have  “right  view”  ( sammã-ditthi ). 
If  our  view  is  right  then  everything  else  is  right:  right  view,  right  in- 
tention,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  livelihood,  right  effort,  right 
recollection,  right  concentration  -  the  Eightíold  Path.  When  there  is 
right  view  all  the  other  íactors  will  follow  on. 

Whatever  happens,  don’t  let  your  mind  stray  off  the  track.  Look 
within  yourselí  and  you  will  see  clcarly.  For  the  best  practice,  as  I 
see  it,  it  isn’t  ncccssary  to  read  many  books.  Take  all  the  books  and 
lock  them  away.  Just  read  your  own  mind.  You  have  all  been  burying 
yourselves  in  books  from  the  time  you  entered  school.  I  think  that  now 
you  have  this  opportunity  and  have  the  time,  take  the  books,  put  them 
in  a  cupboard  and  lock  the  door.  Just  read  your  mind. 

Whenever  something  arises  within  the  mind,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  whether  it  seems  right  or  wrong,  just  cut  it  off  with,  “this  is  not  a 
sure  thing.”  Whatever  arises  just  cut  it  down,  “not  sure,  not  sure.”  With 
just  this  single  axe  you  can  cut  it  all  down.  It's  all  “not  sure.” 

For  the  duration  of  this  next  month  that  you  will  be  staying  in  this 
íorest  monastery,  you  should  make  a  lot  of  headway.  You  will  see  the 
truth.  This  “not  sure”  is  really  an  important  one.  This  one  develops 
vvisdom.  The  more  you  look  the  more  you  will  see  “not  sure”-ness. 
Aíter  you’ve  cut  something  off  with  “not  sure”  it  may  come  circling 
round  and  pop  up  again.  Yes,  it's  truly  “not  sure.”  Whatever  pops  up 
just  stick  this  one  label  on  it  all...  “not  sure.”  You  stick  the  sign  on... 
“not  sure”...  and  in  a  while,  when  its  turn  comes,  it  crops  up  again... 
“Ah,  not  sure.”  Dig  here!  Not  sure.  You  will  see  this  same  old  one 
who's  been  íooling  you  month  in,  month  out,  ycar  in,  year  out,  from 
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the  day  you  were  bom.  There’s  only  this  one  who’s  been  íooling  you 
all  along.  See  this  and  realize  the  way  things  are. 

When  your  practice  reaches  this  point  you  won’t  cling  to  sensations, 
because  they  arc  all  uncertain.  Have  you  ever  noticed?  Maybe  you  see 
a  clock  and  think,  “Oh,  this  is  nice.”  Buy  it  and  see...  in  not  many  days 
you’re  bored  vvith  it  already.  “This  pen  is  really  beautiíul,”  so  you  take 
the  trouble  to  buy  one.  In  not  many  months  you  tire  of  it  again.  This  is 
how  it  is.  Where  is  there  any  certainty? 

If  we  see  all  these  things  as  uncertain  then  their  value  íades  away. 
All  things  become  insigniíìcant.  Why  should  we  hold  on  to  things  that 
have  no  value?  We  keep  them  only  as  we  might  keep  an  old  rag  to  wipe 
our  feet  with.  We  see  all  sensations  as  equal  in  value  because  they  all 
ha  ve  the  same  nature. 

When  we  understand  sensations  we  understand  the  world.  The 
world  is  sensations  and  sensations  are  the  world.  If  we  arcn't  íooled 
by  sensations  we  arcn't  ỉoolcd  by  the  world.  If  we  aren’t  íooled  by  the 
world  we  arcn't  íooled  by  sensations. 

The  mind  which  sees  this  will  have  a  hrm  íoundation  of  wisdom. 
Such  a  mind  will  not  have  many  problems.  Any  problems  it  does  have  it 
can  solve.  When  there  are  no  more  problems  there  are  no  more  doubts. 
Peace  arises  in  their  stead.  This  is  called  “practice.”  If  we  really  prac- 
tice  it  must  be  like  this. 


Samma  Samadhỉ  - 
Detachment  Within  Activity 

TAKE  a  LOOK  at  the  example  of  the  Buddha.  Both  in  his  own  prac- 
tice  and  in  his  methods  for  teaching  the  disciples  he  was  exem- 
plary.  The  Buddha  taught  the  standards  of  practice  as  skillíul  means  for 
getting  rid  of  conceit,  he  couldn’t  do  the  practice  for  us.  having  heard 
that  teaching  we  must  íurther  teach  ourselves,  practice  for  ourselves. 
The  results  will  arise  here,  not  at  the  teaching. 

The  Buddha’s  teaching  can  only  enable  us  to  get  an  initial  under- 
standing  of  the  Dhamma,  but  the  Dhamma  is  not  yet  within  our  hearts. 
Why  not?  Because  we  haven’t  yet  practiced,  we  haven’t  yet  taught  our- 
selves.  The  Dhamma  arises  at  the  practice.  If  you  know  it,  you  knovv  it 
through  the  practice.  If  you  doubt  it,  you  doubt  it  at  the  practice.  Teach- 
ings  from  the  Masters  may  be  true,  but  simply  listening  to  Dhamma  is 
not  yet  enough  to  enable  us  to  realize  it.  The  teaching  simply  points  out 
the  way  to  realize.  To  realize  the  Dhamma  we  must  take  that  teaching 
and  bring  it  into  our  hearts.  That  part  which  is  for  the  body  we  apply  to 
the  body,  that  part  which  is  for  the  speech  we  apply  to  the  speech,  and 
that  part  which  is  for  the  mind  we  apply  to  the  mind.  This  means  that 
after  hearing  the  teaching  we  must  íurther  teach  ourselves  to  know  that 
Dhamma,  to  be  that  Dhamma. 

The  Buddha  said  that  those  who  simply  believe  others  are  not  truly 
wise.  A  wise  person  practices  until  he  is  one  with  the  Dhamma,  until 
he  can  have  conhdence  in  himselí,  independent  of  others. 

*Given  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  during  the  rains  retreat,  1977 
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On  one  occasion,  while  Venerable  Sãriputta  was  sitting,  listening 
respectfully  at  his  feet  as  the  Buddha  expounded  the  Dhamma,  the  Bud- 
dha  turned  to  him  and  asked, 

“Sãriputta,  do  you  believe  this  teaching?” 

Venerable  Sãriputta  replied,  “No,  I  don’t  yet  believe  it.” 

Now  this  is  a  good  illustration.  Venerable  Sãriputta  listened,  and  he 
took  note.  When  he  said  he  didn't  yet  believe  he  wasn’t  being  carclcss, 
he  was  speaking  the  truth.  He  simply  took  note  of  that  teaching,  because 
he  had  not  yet  developed  his  own  understanding  of  it,  so  he  told  the 
Buddha  that  he  didn't  yet  believe  -  because  he  really  didn’t  believe. 
These  words  almost  sound  as  if  Venerable  Sãriputta  was  being  rude, 
but  actually  he  wasn’t.  He  spoke  the  truth,  and  the  Buddha  praised  him 
for  it. 

“Good,  good,  Sãriputta.  A  wise  person  doesn’t  readily  believe,  he 
should  consider  íìrst  before  believing.” 

Conviction  in  a  belieí  can  take  various  íorms.  One  form  reasons 
according  to  Dhamma,  while  another  form  is  contrary  to  the  Dhamma. 
This  second  way  is  heedless,  it  is  a  íoolhardy  understanding,  micchã- 
ditthi,  wrong  view.  One  doesn’t  listen  to  anybody  else. 

Take  the  example  of  Dĩghanakha  the  Brahman.  This  Brahman  only 
believed  himselí,  he  wouldn’t  believe  others.  At  one  time  when  the 
Buddha  was  resting  at  Rãjagaha,  Dĩghanakha  went  to  listen  to  his  teach- 
ing.  Or  you  might  say  that  Dĩghanakha  went  to  teach  the  Buddha  be- 
cause  he  was  intent  on  expounding  his  own  views... 

“I  am  of  the  view  that  nothing  suits  me.” 

This  was  his  view.  The  Buddha  listened  to  Dĩghanakha’s  view  and 
then  answered, 

“Brahman,  this  view  of  yours  doesn’t  suit  you  either.” 

When  the  Buddha  had  answered  in  this  way,  Dĩghanakha  was  stumped. 
He  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  The  Buddha  explained  in  many  ways,  till 
the  Brahman  understood.  He  stopped  to  rcílcct  and  saw.... 

“Hmm,  this  view  of  mine  isn’t  right.” 

On  hearing  the  Buddha’s  answer  the  Brahman  abandoned  his  con- 
ceited  views  and  immediately  saw  the  truth.  He  changed  right  then  and 
there,  turning  right  around,  just  as  one  would  invert  one’s  hand.  He 
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praised  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  thus: 

“Listening  to  the  Blessed  One’s  teaching,  my  mind  was  illumined, 
just  as  one  living  in  darkness  might  perceive  light.  My  mind  is  like  an 
overturned  basin  which  has  been  uprighted,  like  a  man  who  has  been 
lost  and  hnds  the  way.” 

Now  at  that  time  a  certain  knowledge  arosc  within  his  mind,  within 
that  mind  which  had  been  uprighted.  Wrong  view  vanished  and  right 
view  took  its  place.  Darkncss  disappeared  and  light  arose. 

The  Buddha  declared  that  the  Brahman  Dĩghanakha  was  one  who 
had  opened  the  Dhamma  Eye.  Previously  Dĩghanakha  clung  to  his  own 
views  and  had  no  intention  of  changing  them.  But  when  he  heard  the 
Buddha's  teaching  his  mind  saw  the  truth,  he  saw  that  his  clinging  to 
those  views  was  wrong.  When  the  right  understanding  arose  he  was 
able  to  perceive  his  previous  understanding  as  mistaken,  so  he  com- 
parcd  his  experience  with  a  person  living  in  darkness  who  had  íound 
light.  This  is  how  it  is.  At  that  time  the  Brahman  Dĩghanakha  tran- 
scended  his  wrong  view. 

Now  we  must  change  in  this  way.  Beíore  we  can  give  up  dehle- 
ments  we  must  change  our  perspective.  We  must  begin  to  practice 
rightly  and  practice  well.  Previously  we  didn’t  practice  rightly  or  well, 
and  yet  we  thought  we  were  right  and  good  just  the  same.  When  we 
really  look  into  the  matter  we  upright  ourselves,  just  like  turning  over 
one’s  hand.  This  means  that  the  “one  who  knows,”  or  wisdom,  arises  in 
the  mind,  so  that  it  is  able  to  see  things  anew.  A  new  kind  of  avvarcness 
arises. 

Thcrcĩorc  cultivators  must  practice  to  develop  this  knovving,  which 
we  call  Buddho,  the  one  who  knows,  in  their  minds.  Originally  the  one 
who  knows  is  not  there,  our  knowledge  is  not  clear,  true  or  complete. 
This  knowledge  is  thereíore  too  weak  to  train  the  mind.  But  then  the 
mind  changes,  or  inverts,  as  a  result  of  this  avvareness,  called  wisdom 
or  insight,  which  exceeds  our  previous  awareness.  That  previous  “one 
who  knows”  did  not  yet  know  íully  and  so  was  unable  to  bring  us  to 
our  objective. 

The  Buddha  thereíore  taught  to  look  within,  opanaỵiko.  Look  within, 
don’t  look  outwards.  Or  if  you  look  outvvards  then  look  vvithin,  to  see 
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the  cause  and  effect  therein.  Look  for  the  truth  in  all  things,  because 
external  objects  and  internal  objects  are  always  affecting  each  other. 
Our  practice  is  to  develop  a  certain  type  of  awareness  until  it  becomes 
stronger  than  our  previous  avvareness.  This  causes  wisdom  and  insight 
to  arise  within  the  mind,  enabling  us  to  clearly  know  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  the  language  of  the  mind  and  the  ways  and  means  of  all  the 
dehlements. 

The  Buddha,  when  he  hrst  left  his  home  in  search  of  liberation, 
was  probably  not  really  sure  what  to  do,  much  like  us.  He  tried  many 
ways  to  develop  his  wisdom.  He  looked  for  teachers,  such  as  Uddaka 
Rãmaputta,  going  there  to  practice  meditation...  right  leg  on  left  leg, 
right  hand  on  left  hand...  body  erect...  eyes  closed...  letting  go  of  every- 
thing...  until  he  was  able  to  attain  a  high  level  of  absoiption  samãdhi 1 . 
But  when  he  came  out  of  that  samãdhi  his  old  thinking  came  up  and  he 
would  attach  to  it  just  as  beíore.  Seeing  this,  he  knew  that  vvisdom  had 
not  yet  arisen.  His  understanding  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  truth, 
it  was  still  incomplete,  still  lacking.  Seeing  this  he  nonetheless  gained 
some  understanding  -  that  this  was  not  yet  the  summation  of  practice  - 
but  he  left  that  place  to  look  for  a  new  teacher. 

When  the  Buddha  left  his  old  teacher  he  didn't  condemn  him,  he  did 
as  does  the  bee  which  takes  nectar  from  the  flower  without  damaging 
the  petals. 

The  Buddha  then  proceeded  on  to  study  with  ÃỊãra  Kãlãma  and 
attained  an  even  higher  State  of  samẫdhi,  but  when  he  came  out  of  that 
State  Bimba  and  Rãhula2  came  back  into  his  thoughts  again,  the  old 
memories  and  íeelings  came  up  again.  He  still  had  lust  and  desire. 
Rcílccting  inward  he  saw  that  he  still  hadn’t  reached  his  goal,  so  he  left 
that  teacher  also.  He  listened  to  his  teachers  and  did  his  best  to  follow 
their  teachings.  He  continually  surveyed  the  results  of  his  practice,  he 
didn’t  simply  do  things  and  then  discard  them  for  something  else. 

Even  when  it  came  to  ascetic  practices,  after  he  had  tried  them  he 
realized  that  starving  until  one  is  almost  skeleton  is  simply  a  matter  for 

1  The  level  of  nothingness,  one  of  the  “íormless  absorptions,”  sometimes  called  the 
seventh  “jhãna,”  or  absorption. 

2Bimba,  or  Princess  Yasodharã,  the  Buddha’s  tbrmer  wife;  Rãhula,  his  son. 
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the  body.  The  body  doesn’t  know  anything.  Practicing  in  that  way  was 
like  executing  an  innocent  person  while  ignoring  the  real  thieí. 

When  the  Buddha  really  looked  into  the  matter  he  saw  that  practice 
is  not  a  concern  of  the  body,  it  is  a  concern  of  the  mind.  Attakila- 
mathãnuyogo  (self-mortification)  -  the  Buddha  had  tried  it  and  found 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  body.  In  fact,  all  Buddhas  arc  enlightened  in 
mind. 

Whether  in  regard  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind,  just  throw  them  all 
together  as  transient,  imperíect  and  ovvnerless  -  aniccam,  dukkham  and 
anattã.  They  are  simply  conditions  of  nature.  They  arise  depending  on 
supporting  íactors,  exist  for  a  while  and  then  cease.  When  there  arc 
appropriate  conditions  they  arise  again;  having  arisen  they  exist  for  a 
while,  then  cease  once  more.  These  things  are  not  a  “self,”  a  “being,”  an 
“us”  or  a  “them.”  There’s  nobody  there,  simply  íeelings.  Happiness  has 
no  intrinsic  self,  suííering  has  no  intrinsic  self.  No  self  can  be  íound, 
there  are  simply  elements  of  nature  which  arise,  exist  and  cease.  They 
go  through  this  constant  cycle  of  change. 

All  beings,  including  humans,  tend  to  see  the  arising  as  themselves, 
the  existence  as  themselves,  and  the  cessation  as  themselves.  Thus  they 
cling  to  everything.  They  don’t  want  things  to  be  the  way  they  are,  they 
don’t  want  them  to  be  othervvise.  For  instance,  having  arisen  they  don’t 
want  things  to  cease;  having  experienced  happiness,  they  don’t  want 
suííering.  If  suữering  does  arise  they  want  it  to  go  away  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  even  better  if  it  doesn’t  arise  at  all.  This  is  because  they 
see  this  body  and  mind  as  themselves,  or  belonging  to  themselves,  and 
so  they  demand  those  things  to  follow  their  wishes. 

This  sort  of  thinking  is  like  building  a  dam  or  a  dike  without  making 
an  outlet  to  let  the  water  through.  The  result  is  that  the  dam  bursts.  And 
so  it  is  with  this  kind  of  thinking.  The  Buddha  saw  that  thinking  in  this 
way  is  the  cause  of  suííering.  Seeing  this  cause,  the  Buddha  gave  it  up. 

This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  the  cause  of  suííering.  The  truths  of 
suííering,  its  cause,  its  cessation  and  the  way  leading  to  that  cessation... 
people  are  stuck  right  here.  If  people  arc  to  overcome  their  doubts  it’s 
right  at  this  point.  Seeing  that  these  things  are  simply  rũpa  and  nãma, 
or  coiporeality  and  mentality,  it  becomes  obvious  that  they  arc  not  a 
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being,  a  person,  an  “us,”  or  a  “them.”  They  simply  follow  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Our  practice  is  to  know  things  in  this  way.  We  don’t  have  the  power 
to  really  control  these  things,  we  arciTt  really  their  owners.  Trying  to 
control  them  causes  suffering,  because  they  aren’t  really  ours  to  control. 
Neither  body  nor  mind  are  self  or  others.  If  we  know  this  as  it  really 
is  then  we  see  clearly.  We  see  the  truth,  we  arc  at  one  with  it.  It’s  like 
seeing  a  lump  of  red  hot  iron  which  has  been  heated  in  a  íurnace.  It’s 
hot  all  over.  Whether  we  touch  it  on  top,  the  bottom  or  the  sides  it’s 
hot.  No  matter  where  we  touch  it,  it’s  hot.  This  is  how  you  should  see 
things. 

Mostly  when  we  start  to  practice  we  want  to  attain,  to  achieve,  to 
know  and  to  see,  but  we  don’t  yet  know  what  it  is  we’re  going  to  achieve 
or  know.  There  was  once  a  disciple  of  mine  whose  practice  was  plagued 
with  coníusion  and  doubts.  But  he  kept  practicing,  and  I  kept  instruct- 
ing  him,  till  he  began  to  find  some  peace.  But  when  he  eventually 
became  a  bít  calm  he  got  caught  up  in  his  doubts  again,  saying,  “What 
do  I  do  next?”  There!  The  confusion  arises  again.  He  says  he  wants 
peace  but  when  he  gets  it,  he  doesn’t  want  it,  he  asks  what  he  should  do 
next! 

So  in  this  practice  we  must  do  everything  with  detachment.  How 
arc  we  to  detach?  We  detach  by  seeing  things  clearly.  Know  the  char- 
acteristics  of  the  body  and  mind  as  they  are.  We  meditate  in  order  to 
And  peace,  but  in  doing  so  we  see  that  which  is  not  peaceíul.  This  is 
because  movement  is  the  nature  of  the  mind. 

When  practicing  samãdhi  we  fìx  our  attention  on  the  in  and  out- 
breaths  at  the  nose  tip  or  the  upper  lip.  This  “liíting”  the  mind  to  tìx  it 
is  called  vitakka,  or  “liíting  up.”  When  we  have  thus  “liíted”  the  mind 
and  are  fixed  on  an  object,  this  is  called  vicãra,  the  contemplation  of 
the  breath  at  the  nose  tip.  This  quality  of  vicãra  will  naturally  mingle 
with  other  mental  sensations,  and  we  may  think  that  our  mind  is  not 
still,  that  it  won’t  calm  down,  but  actually  this  is  simply  the  workings 
of  vicãra  as  it  mingles  with  those  sensations.  Now  if  this  goes  too  far 
in  the  wrong  direction,  our  mind  will  lose  its  collectedness,  so  then  we 
must  set  up  the  mind  aíresh,  liíting  it  up  to  the  object  of  concentration 
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with  vitakka.  As  soon  as  we  have  thus  established  our  attention  vicãra 
takes  over,  mingling  with  the  various  mental  sensations. 

Now  when  we  see  this  happening,  our  lack  of  understanding  may 
lead  us  to  wonder:  “Why  has  my  mind  wandered?  I  wanted  it  to  be 
still,  why  isn’t  it  still?”  This  is  practicing  with  attachment. 

Actually  the  mind  is  simply  following  its  nature,  but  we  go  and 
add  on  to  that  activity  by  wanting  the  mind  to  be  still  and  thinking, 
“Why  isn’t  it  still?”  Aversion  arises  and  so  we  add  that  on  to  everything 
else,  increasing  our  doubts,  increasing  our  suííering  and  increasing  our 
coníusion.  So  if  there  is  vicãra,  rcílccting  on  the  various  happenings 
within  the  mind  in  this  way,  we  should  wisely  consider...  “Ah,  the  mind 
is  simply  like  this.”  There,  that’s  the  one  who  knows  talking,  telling  you 
to  see  things  as  they  arc.  The  mind  is  simply  like  this.  We  let  it  go  at 
that  and  the  mind  becomes  peaceíul.  When  it’s  no  longer  centered  we 
bring  up  vitakka  once  more,  and  shortly  there  is  calm  again.  Vitakka 
and  vicãra  work  together  like  this.  We  use  vicãra  to  contemplate  the 
various  sensations  which  arise.  When  vicãra  becomes  gradually  more 
scattered  we  once  again  “lift”  our  attention  with  vitakka. 

The  important  thing  here  is  that  our  practice  at  this  point  must  be 
done  with  detachment.  Seeing  the  process  of  vi  căm  interacting  with  the 
mental  sensations  we  may  think  that  the  mind  is  coníused  and  become 
averse  to  this  process.  This  is  the  cause  right  here.  We  aren’t  happy 
simply  because  we  want  the  mind  to  be  still.  This  is  the  cause  -  wrong 
view.  If  we  coiTect  our  view  just  a  little,  seeing  this  activity  as  simply 
the  nature  of  mind,  just  this  is  enough  to  subdue  the  coníusion.  This  is 
called  letting  go. 

Now,  if  we  don’t  attach,  if  we  practice  with  “letting  go”...  detach- 
ment  within  activity  and  activity  vvithin  detachment...  if  we  learn  to 
practice  like  this,  then  vicãra  will  naturally  tend  to  have  less  to  work 
with.  If  our  mind  ceases  to  be  disturbed,  then  vicãra  will  incline  to 
contemplating  Dhamma,  because  if  we  don’t  contemplate  Dhamma  the 
mind  returns  to  distraction. 

So  there  is  vitakka  then  vicãra,  vitakka  then  vicãra,  vitakka  then 
vicãra  and  so  on,  until  vicãra  becomes  gradually  more  subtle.  At  íìrst 
vicãra  goes  all  over  the  place.  When  we  understand  this  as  simply  the 
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natural  activity  of  the  mind,  it  won’t  bother  us  unless  we  attach  to  it. 
It’s  like  flowing  water.  If  we  get  obsessed  with  it,  asking  “Why  does  it 
flow?”  then  naturally  we  suffer.  If  we  understand  that  the  water  simply 
flows  because  that’s  its  nature  then  there’s  no  suffering.  Vicãra  is  like 
this.  There  is  vitakka,  then  vicãra,  interacting  with  mental  sensations. 
We  can  take  these  sensations  as  our  object  of  meditation,  calming  the 
mind  by  noting  those  sensations. 

If  we  know  the  nature  of  the  mind  like  this  then  we  let  go,  just  like 
letting  the  water  flow  by.  Vicãra  becomes  more  and  more  subtle.  Per- 
haps  the  mind  inclines  to  contemplating  the  body,  or  death  for  instance, 
or  some  other  theme  of  Dhamma.  When  the  theme  of  contemplation  is 
right  there  will  arise  a  íeeling  of  well-being.  What  is  that  well-being? 
It  is  pĩti  (rapture).  Pĩti,  well-being,  arises.  It  may  maniícst  as  goose- 
pimples,  coolness  or  lightness.  The  mind  is  enrapt.  This  is  called  pĩti. 
There  are  also  pleasure,  sukha,  the  Corning  and  going  of  various  sensa- 
tions;  and  the  State  of  ekaggatãrammana,  or  one-pointedness. 

Now  if  we  talk  in  terms  of  the  hrst  stage  of  concentration  it  must  be 
like  this:  vitakka,  vicãra,  pĩti,  sukha,  ekaggatã.  So  what  is  the  second 
stage  like?  As  the  mind  becomes  progressively  more  subtle,  vitakka 
and  vicãra  become  comparatively  coarser,  so  that  they  arc  discarded, 
leaving  only  pĩti,  sukha,  and  ekaggatã.  This  is  something  that  the  mind 
does  of  itselí,  we  don’t  have  to  conịecture  about  it,  just  to  know  things 
as  they  are. 

As  the  mind  becomes  more  rehned,  pĩti  is  eventually  throvvn  off, 
leaving  only  sukha  and  ekaggatã,  and  so  we  take  note  of  that.  Where 
does  pĩti  go  to?  It  doesn’t  go  anyvvhere,  it’s  just  that  the  mind  becomes 
increasingly  more  subtle  so  that  it  throws  off  those  qualities  that  are 
too  coarse  for  it.  Whatever’s  too  coarse  it  throws  out,  and  it  keeps 
throwing  off  like  this  until  it  reaches  the  peak  of  subtlety,  known  in 
the  books  as  the  íourth  jhãna,  the  highest  level  of  absorption.  Here 
the  mind  has  progressively  discardcd  whatever  becomes  too  coarse  for 
it,  until  there  remain  only  ekaggatã  and  upekkhã,  equanimity.  There’s 
nothing  íurther,  this  is  the  limit. 

When  the  mind  is  developing  the  stages  of  samãdhi  it  must  proceed 
in  this  way,  but  please  let  us  understand  the  basics  of  practice.  We  want 
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to  make  the  mind  still  but  it  won’t  be  still.  This  is  practicing  out  of 
desire,  but  we  don’t  realize  it.  We  have  the  desire  for  calm.  The  mind  is 
already  disturbed  and  then  we  íurther  disturb  things  by  vvanting  to  make 
it  calm.  This  very  wanting  is  the  cause.  We  don’t  see  that  this  wanting 
to  calm  the  mind  is  tanhã  (craving).  It's  just  like  increasing  the  burden. 
The  more  we  desire  calm  the  more  disturbed  the  mind  becomes,  until 
we  just  give  up.  We  end  up  hghting  all  the  time,  sitting  and  struggling 
with  ourselves. 

Why  is  this?  Because  we  don’t  rcílcct  back  on  how  we  have  set  up 
the  mind.  Know  that  the  conditions  of  mind  arc  simply  the  way  they  are. 
Whatever  arises,  just  observe  it.  It  is  simply  the  nature  of  the  mind,  it 
isn’t  harmíul  unless  we  don’t  understand  its  nature.  It’s  not  dangerous 
if  we  see  its  activity  for  what  it  is.  So  we  practice  with  vitakka  and 
vicãra  until  the  mind  begins  to  settle  down  and  become  less  íorceíul. 
When  sensations  arise  we  contemplate  them,  we  mingle  with  them  and 
come  to  know  them. 

However,  usually  we  tend  to  start  hghting  with  them,  because  right 
from  the  beginning  we’re  determined  to  calm  the  mind.  As  soon  as  we 
sít  the  thoughts  come  to  bother  us.  As  soon  as  we  set  up  our  medi- 
tation  object  our  attention  wanders,  the  mind  wanders  off  after  all  the 
thoughts,  thinking  that  those  thoughts  have  come  to  disturb  us,  but  ac- 
tually  the  problem  aiises  right  here,  from  the  very  wanting. 

If  we  see  that  the  mind  is  simply  behaving  according  to  its  nature, 
that  it  naturally  comes  and  goes  like  this,  and  if  we  don’t  get  over- 
interested  in  it,  we  can  understand  its  ways  as  much  the  same  as  a  child. 
Children  don’t  know  any  better,  they  may  say  all  kinds  of  things.  If  we 
understand  them  we  just  let  them  talk,  children  naturally  talk  like  that. 
When  we  let  go  like  this  there  is  no  obsession  with  the  child.  We  can 
talk  to  our  guests  undisturbed,  while  the  child  chatters  and  plays  around. 
The  mind  is  like  this.  It’s  not  harmíul  unless  we  grab  on  to  it  and  get 
obsessed  over  it.  That’s  the  real  cause  of  trouble. 

When  pĩti  arises  one  feels  an  indescribable  pleasure,  which  only 
those  who  experience  it  can  appreciate.  Sukha  (pleasure)  arises,  and 
there  is  also  the  quality  of  one-pointedness.  There  are  vitakka,  vicãra, 
pĩti ,  sukha  and  ekaggatã.  These  five  qualities  all  converge  at  the  one 
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place.  Even  though  they  are  different  qualities  they  are  all  collected 
in  the  one  place,  and  we  can  see  them  all  there,  just  like  seeing  many 
different  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  one  bowl.  Vitakka,  vicãra,  pĩti,  sukha  and 
ekaggatã  -  we  can  see  them  all  in  the  one  mind,  all  five  qualities.  If 
one  were  to  ask,  “How  is  there  vitakka,  how  is  there  vicãra,  how  are 
there  pĩti  and  sukhal...”  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer,  but  when  they 
converge  in  the  mind  we  will  see  how  it  is  for  ourselves. 

At  this  point  our  practice  becomes  somevvhat  special.  We  must  have 
recollection  and  self-awareness  and  not  lose  ourselves.  Know  things  for 
what  they  are.  These  are  stages  of  meditation,  the  potential  of  the  mind. 
Don’t  doubt  anything  with  regard  to  the  practice.  Even  if  you  sink  into 
the  earth  or  fly  into  the  air,  or  even  “die”  while  sitting,  don’t  doubt 
it.  Whatever  the  qualities  of  the  mind  are,  just  stay  with  the  knowing. 
This  is  our  íoundation:  to  have  sati,  recollection,  and  sampajaũũa,  self- 
avvareness,  whether  standing,  walking,  sitting,  or  reclining.  Whatever 
arises,  just  leave  it  be,  don’t  cling  to  it.  Be  it  like  or  dislike,  happiness 
or  suffering,  doubt  or  certainty,  contemplate  with  vicãra  and  gauge  the 
results  of  those  qualities.  Don’t  try  to  label  everything,  just  know  it.  See 
that  all  the  things  that  arise  in  the  mind  are  simply  sensations.  They  are 
transient.  They  arise,  exist  and  cease.  That’s  all  there  is  to  them,  they 
have  no  self  or  being,  they  are  neither  “us”  nor  “them.”  They  are  not 
worthy  of  clinging  to,  any  of  them. 

When  we  see  all  rũpa  and  nãma1  in  this  way  with  wisdom,  then 
we  will  see  the  old  tracks.  We  will  see  the  transience  of  the  mind,  the 
transience  of  the  body,  the  transience  of  happiness,  suffering,  love  and 
hate.  They  are  all  impermanent.  Seeing  this,  the  mind  becomes  weary; 
weary  of  the  body  and  mind,  weary  of  the  things  that  arise  and  cease 
and  are  transicnt.  When  the  mind  becomes  disenchanted  it  will  look  for 
a  way  out  of  all  those  things.  It  no  longer  vvants  to  be  stuck  in  things,  it 
sees  the  inadequacy  of  this  world  and  the  inadequacy  of  birth. 

When  the  mind  sees  hke  this,  wherever  we  go,  we  see  aniccam 
(transience),  dukkham  (imperíection)  and  anattã  (ovvnerlessness).  There 
is  nothing  left  to  hold  on  to.  Whether  we  go  to  sít  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 

1 Rũpa  -  material  or  physical  obịects;  nâma  -  immaterial  or  mental  objects:  the 
physical  and  mental  constituents  of  being. 
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on  a  mountain  top  or  into  a  valley,  we  can  hcar  the  Buddha’s  teaching. 
All  trees  will  seem  as  one,  all  beings  will  be  as  one,  there’s  nothing 
special  about  any  of  them.  They  arise,  exist  for  a  while,  age  and  then 
die,  all  of  them. 

We  thus  see  the  world  more  clearly,  seeing  this  body  and  mind  more 
clcarly.  They  arc  clearer  in  the  light  of  transience,  clearer  in  the  light  of 
imperíection  and  clearer  in  the  light  of  ownerlessness.  If  people  hold 
fast  to  things  they  suffer.  This  is  how  suffering  arises.  If  we  see  that 
body  and  mind  arc  simply  the  way  they  are,  no  suffering  arises,  because 
we  don’t  hold  fast  to  them.  Wherever  we  go  we  will  ha  ve  wisdom. 
Even  seeing  a  trec  we  can  consider  it  with  vvisdom.  Seeing  grass  and 
the  various  insects  will  be  food  for  rcílcction. 

When  it  all  comes  down  to  it  they  all  fall  into  the  same  boat.  They 
are  all  Dhamma,  they  are  invariably  transient.  This  is  the  truth,  this 
is  the  true  Dhamma,  this  is  certain.  How  is  it  certain?  It  is  certain  in 
that  the  world  is  that  way  and  can  never  be  otherwise.  There’s  nothing 
more  to  it  than  this.  If  we  can  see  in  this  way  then  we  have  hnished  our 
journey. 

In  Buddhism,  with  regard  to  view,  it  is  said  that  to  feel  that  we  arc 
more  íoolish  than  others  is  not  right;  to  feel  that  we  are  equal  to  others  is 
not  right;  and  to  feel  that  we  arc  better  than  others  is  not  right...  because 
there  isn’t  any  “we.”  This  is  how  it  is,  we  must  uproot  conceit. 

This  is  called  lokavidũ  -  knowing  the  world  clcarly  as  it  is.  If  we 
thus  see  the  truth,  the  mind  will  know  itselí  completely  and  will  sever 
the  cause  of  suííering.  When  there  is  no  longer  any  cause,  the  results 
cannot  arise.  This  is  the  way  our  practice  should  proceed. 

The  basics  which  we  need  to  develop  are:  hrstly,  to  be  upright  and 
honest;  secondly,  to  be  wary  of  wrong-doing;  thirdly,  to  have  the  at- 
tribute  of  humility  within  one’s  heart,  to  be  alooí  and  content  with  little. 
If  we  arc  content  with  little  in  regards  to  speech  and  in  all  other  things, 
we  will  see  ourselves,  we  won’t  be  drawn  into  distractions.  The  mind 
will  have  a  íoundation  of  sĩla,  samãdhi,  and  paũũã. 

Thereíore  cultivators  of  the  path  should  not  be  careless.  Even  if  you 
are  right  don’t  be  carclcss.  And  if  you  arc  wrong,  don’t  be  carcless.  If 
things  are  going  well  or  youTe  íccling  happy,  don’t  be  carclcss.  Why 
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do  I  say  “don’t  be  careless”?  Because  all  of  these  things  are  uncertain. 
Note  them  as  such.  If  you  get  peaceíul  just  leave  the  peace  be.  You 
may  really  want  to  indulge  in  it  but  you  should  simply  know  the  truth 
of  it,  the  same  as  for  unpleasant  qualities. 

This  practice  of  the  mind  is  up  to  each  individual.  The  teacher 
only  explains  the  way  to  train  the  mind,  because  that  mind  is  within 
each  individual.  We  know  what’s  in  there,  nobody  else  can  know  our 
mind  as  well  as  we  can.  The  practice  requires  this  kind  of  honesty. 
Do  it  properly,  don’t  do  it  liall-hcartcdly.  When  I  say  “do  it  properly,” 
does  that  mean  you  have  to  exhaust  yourselves?  No,  you  don’t  have 
to  exhaust  yourselves,  because  the  practice  is  done  in  the  mind.  If  you 
know  this  then  you  will  know  the  practice.  You  don’t  need  a  whole  lot. 
Just  use  the  standards  of  practice  to  rcílcct  on  yourself  invvardly. 

Now  the  Rains  Retreat  is  half  way  over.  For  most  people  it’s  normal 
to  let  the  practice  slacken  off  aíter  a  while.  They  aren’t  consistent  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  shows  that  their  practice  is  not  yet  mature.  For 
instance,  having  determined  a  particular  practice  at  the  beginning  of 
the  retreat,  vvhatever  it  may  be,  then  we  must  íultìll  that  resolution. 
For  these  three  months  make  the  practice  consistent.  You  must  all  try. 
Whatever  you  have  determined  to  practice,  consider  that  and  rcílcct 
whether  the  practice  has  slackened  off.  If  so,  make  an  effort  to  re- 
establish  it.  Keep  shaping  up  the  practice,  just  the  same  as  when  we 
practice  meditation  on  the  breath.  As  the  breath  goes  in  and  out  the 
mind  gets  distracted.  Then  re-establish  your  attention  on  the  breath. 
When  your  attention  wanders  off  again  bring  it  back  once  more.  This  is 
the  same.  In  regard  to  both  the  body  and  the  mind  the  practice  proceeds 
like  this.  Please  make  an  effort  with  it. 


The  Flood  of  Sensuality 


KÃMOGHA...  the  flood  of  sensuality:  sunk  in  sights,  in  sounds,  in 
smells,  in  tastes,  in  bodily  sensations.  Sunk  because  we  only  look 
at  externals,  we  don’t  look  invvardly.  People  don’t  look  at  themselves, 
they  only  look  at  others.  They  can  see  everybody  else  but  they  can’t  see 
themselves.  It’s  not  such  a  diíbcult  thing  to  do,  but  it’s  just  that  people 
don’t  really  try. 

For  example,  look  at  a  beautiíul  woman.  What  does  that  do  to  you? 
As  soon  as  you  see  the  face  you  see  everything  else.  Do  you  see  it?  Just 
look  within  your  mind.  What  is  it  like  to  see  a  woman?  As  soon  as  the 
eyes  see  just  a  little  bít  the  mind  sees  all  the  rest.  Why  is  it  so  fast? 

It’s  because  you  are  sunk  in  the  “water.”  You  are  sunk,  you  think 
about  it,  fantasize  about  it,  are  stuck  in  it.  It’s  just  like  being  a  slave... 
somebody  else  has  control  over  you.  When  they  tell  you  to  sít  yoừve 
got  to  sít,  when  they  tell  you  to  walk  yoừve  got  to  walk...  you  canh 
disobey  them  because  you’re  their  slave.  Being  enslaved  by  the  senses 
is  the  same.  No  matter  how  hard  you  try  you  canh  seem  to  shake  it  off. 
And  if  you  expect  others  to  do  it  for  you,  you  really  get  into  trouble. 
You  must  shake  it  off  for  yourselí. 

Thereíore  the  Buddha  left  the  practice  of  Dhamma,  the  transcen- 
dence  of  suffering,  up  to  us.  Take  Nibbãna* 2  for  example.  The  Buddha 
was  thoroughly  enlightened,  so  why  didnh  he  describe  Nibbãna  in  de- 
tail?  Why  did  he  only  say  that  we  should  practice  and  find  out  for 

'Given  to  the  assembly  of  monks  aíter  the  recitation  of  the  patimokkha,  at  Wat 
Nong  Pah  Pong  during  the  rains  retreat,  1978 

2Nibbãna  -  the  State  of  liberation  ữom  all  conditioned  States. 
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ourselves?  Why  is  that?  Shouldn’t  he  have  explained  what  Nibbana  is 
like? 

“The  Buddha  practiced,  developing  the  períections  over  countless 
world  ages  for  the  sake  of  all  sentient  beings,  so  why  didn’t  he  point  out 
Nibbãna  so  that  they  all  could  see  it  and  go  there  too?”  Some  people 
think  like  this.  “If  the  Buddha  really  knew  he  would  tell  us.  Why  should 
he  keep  anything  hidden?” 

Actually  this  sort  of  thinking  is  wrong.  We  can’t  see  the  truth  in  that 
way.  We  must  practice,  we  must  cultivate,  in  order  to  see.  The  Buddha 
only  pointed  out  the  way  to  develop  vvisdom,  that’s  all.  He  said  that  we 
ourselves  must  practice.  Whoever  practices  will  reach  the  goal. 

But  that  path  which  the  Buddha  taught  goes  against  our  habits.  To 
be  írugal,  to  be  restrained...  we  don’t  really  like  these  things,  so  we 
say,  “Show  us  the  way,  show  us  the  way  to  Nibbãna,  so  that  those  who 
like  it  easy  like  us  can  go  there  too.”  It’s  the  same  with  wisdom.  The 
Buddha  can’t  show  you  wisdom,  it’s  not  something  that  can  be  simply 
handed  around.  The  Buddha  can  show  the  way  to  develop  wisdom,  but 
whether  you  develop  much  or  only  a  little  depends  on  the  individual. 
Merit  and  accumulated  virtues  of  people  naturally  differ. 

Just  look  at  a  material  object,  such  as  the  vvooden  lions  in  front  of 
the  hall  here.  People  come  and  look  at  them  and  can’t  seem  to  agree: 
one  person  says,  “Oh,  how  beautiíul,”  while  another  says,  “How  revolt- 
ing!”  It's  the  one  lion,  both  beautiíul  and  ugly.  Just  this  is  enough  to 
know  how  things  are. 

Thereíore  the  realization  of  Dhamma  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes 
fast.  The  Buddha  and  his  disciples  were  all  alike  in  that  they  had  to 
practice  for  themselves,  but  even  so  they  still  relied  on  teachers  to  ad- 
vise  them  and  give  them  techniques  in  the  practice. 

Now,  when  we  listen  to  Dhamma  we  may  want  to  listen  until  all 
our  doubts  are  clcarcd  up,  but  they'11  never  be  clcarcd  up  simply  by 
listening.  Doubt  is  not  overcome  simply  by  listening  or  thinking,  we 
must  hrst  clean  out  the  mind.  To  clean  out  the  mind  means  to  revise 
our  practice.  No  matter  how  long  we  were  to  listen  to  the  teacher  talk 
about  the  truth  we  couldn't  know  or  see  that  truth  just  from  listening.  If 
we  did  it  would  be  only  through  guesswork  or  conjecture. 
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Hovvever,  even  though  simply  listening  to  the  Dhamma  may  not 
lead  to  realization,  it  is  bcnclìcial.  There  were,  in  the  Buddha’s  time, 
those  who  realized  the  Dhamma,  even  realizing  the  highest  realization 
-  arahantship  -  while  listening  to  a  discourse.  But  those  people  were  al- 
ready  highly  developed,  their  minds  already  understood  to  some  extent. 
It’s  like  a  íootball.  When  a  íootball  is  pumped  up  with  air  it  expands. 
Now  the  air  in  that  íootball  is  all  pushing  to  get  out,  but  there’s  no  hole 
for  it  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  a  needle  punctures  the  íootball  the  air  comes 
bursting  out. 

This  is  the  same.  The  minds  of  those  disciples  who  were  enlight- 
ened  while  listening  to  the  Dhamma  were  like  this.  As  long  as  there 
was  no  catalyst  to  cause  the  reaction  this  “pressure”  was  within  them, 
like  the  íootball.  The  mind  was  not  yet  free  because  of  this  very  small 
thing  concealing  the  truth.  As  soon  as  they  heard  the  Dhamma  and  it 
hít  the  right  spot,  vvisdom  arosc.  They  immediately  understood,  imme- 
diately  let  go  and  realized  the  true  Dhamma.  That's  how  it  was.  It  was 
easy.  The  mind  uprighted  itself.  It  changed,  or  turned,  from  one  view 
to  another.  You  could  say  it  was  far,  or  you  could  say  it  was  very  ncar. 

This  is  something  we  must  do  for  ourselves.  The  Buddha  was  only 
able  to  give  techniques  on  how  to  develop  wisdom,  and  so  vvith  the 
teachers  these  days.  They  give  Dhamma  talks,  they  talk  about  the 
truth,  but  still  we  can’t  make  that  truth  our  own.  Why  not?  There’s 
a  “him”  obscuring  it.  You  could  say  that  we  are  sunk,  sunk  in  the  wa- 
ter.  Kãmogha  -  the  “flood”  of  sensuality.  Bhavogha  -  the  “flood”  of 
becoming. 

“Becoming”  (bhava)  means  “the  sphere  of  birth.”  Sensual  desire  is 
bom  at  sights,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  íeelings  and  thoughts,  identifying 
with  these  things.  The  mind  holds  fast  and  is  stuck  to  sensuality. 

Some  cultivators  get  bored,  fed  up,  tired  of  the  practice  and  lazy. 
You  don’t  have  to  look  very  far,  just  look  at  how  people  can’t  seem  to 
keep  the  Dhamma  in  mind,  and  yet  if  they  get  scolded  they’11  hold  on 
to  it  for  ages.  They  may  get  scolded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rains,  and 
even  aíter  the  Rains  Retreat  has  ended  they  still  haven’t  forgotten  it. 
Their  whole  lives  they  still  won’t  forget  it  if  it  goes  down  deep  enough. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  Buddha’s  teaching,  telhng  us  to  be  mod- 
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erate,  to  be  restrained,  to  practice  conscientiously...  why  don’t  people 
take  these  things  to  their  hearts?  Why  do  they  keep  íorgetting  these 
things?  You  don’t  have  to  look  very  far,  just  look  at  our  practice  here. 
For  example,  establishing  standards  such  as:  aíter  the  meal  while  wash- 
ing  your  bowls,  don’t  chatter!  Even  this  much  seems  to  be  beyond  peo- 
ple.  Even  though  we  know  that  chattering  is  not  particularly  useful  and 
binds  us  to  sensuality...  people  still  like  talking.  Pretty  soon  they  start 
to  disagree  and  eventually  get  into  arguments  and  squabbles.  There’s 
nothing  more  to  it  than  this. 

Now  this  isn’t  anything  subtle  or  retìned,  it’s  pretty  basic,  and  yet 
people  don’t  seem  to  really  make  much  effort  with  it.  They  say  they 
want  to  see  the  Dhamma,  but  they  want  to  see  it  on  their  own  terms, 
they  don’t  want  to  follow  the  path  of  practice.  That’s  as  far  as  they  go. 
All  these  standards  of  practice  are  skillíul  means  for  penetrating  to  and 
seeing  the  Dhamma,  but  people  don’t  practice  accordingly. 

To  say  ‘Teal  practice”  or  “ardent  practice”  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
you  have  to  expend  a  whole  lot  of  energy  -  just  put  some  effort  into  the 
mind,  making  some  effort  with  all  the  íeelings  that  arise,  especially 
those  which  arc  steeped  in  sensuality.  These  are  our  enemies. 

But  people  can’t  seem  to  do  it.  Every  year,  as  the  end  of  the  Rains 
Retreat  approaches,  it  gets  worse  and  worse.  Some  of  the  monks  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  endurance.  the  “end  of  their  tether.”  The  closer 
we  get  to  the  end  of  the  Rains  the  worse  they  get,  they  have  no  consis- 
tency  in  their  practice.  I  speak  about  this  every  year  and  yet  people 
can’t  seem  to  remember  it.  We  establish  a  certain  Standard  and  in  not 
even  a  ycar  it’s  íallen  apart.  Almost  (ìnishcd  the  Retreat  and  it  starts 
-  the  chatter,  the  socializing  and  everything  else.  It  all  goes  to  pieces. 
This  is  how  it  tends  to  be. 

Those  who  are  really  interested  in  the  practice  should  consider  why 
this  is  so.  It's  because  people  don’t  see  the  adverse  results  of  these 
things. 

When  we  arc  accepted  into  the  Buddhist  monkhood  we  live  simply. 
And  yet  some  of  them  disrobe  to  go  to  the  íront,  where  the  bullets 
fly  past  them  every  day  -  they  preíer  it  like  that.  They  really  want  to 
go.  Danger  surrounds  them  on  all  sides  and  yet  they’re  prepared  to  go. 
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Why  don’t  they  see  the  danger?  They’re  prepared  to  die  by  the  gun  but 
nobody  wants  to  die  developing  vứtue.  Just  seeing  this  is  enough...  it’s 
because  they’re  slaves,  nothing  else.  See  this  much  and  you  know  what 
it’s  all  about.  People  don’t  see  the  danger. 

This  is  really  amazing,  isn’t  it?  You’d  think  they  could  see  it  but 
they  can’t.  If  they  canh  see  it  even  then,  then  there’s  no  way  they  can 
get  out.  They’re  determined  to  whirl  around  in  samsãra.  This  is  how 
things  are.  Just  talking  about  simple  things  like  this  we  can  begin  to 
understand. 

If  you  were  to  ask  them,  “Why  were  you  born?”  they’d  probably 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  answering,  because  they  canh  see  it.  Theyhe  sunk 
in  the  world  of  the  senses  and  sunk  in  becoming  (bhava)1 .  Bhava  is  the 
sphere  of  birth,  our  birthplace.  To  put  it  simply,  where  are  beings  bom 
from?  Bhava  is  the  preliminary  condition  for  birth.  Wherever  birth 
takes  place,  that’s  bhava. 

For  example,  suppose  we  had  an  orchard  of  apple  trees  that  we 
were  particularly  fond  of.  That’s  a  bhava  for  us  if  we  donh  rcíìcct 
with  wisdom.  How  so?  Suppose  our  orchard  contained  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  apple  trees...  it  doesnh  really  matter  what  kind  of  trees  they 
are,  just  so  long  as  we  consider  them  to  be  “our  own”  trees...  then  we 
are  going  to  be  “bom”  as  a  “worm”  in  every  single  one  of  those  trees. 
We  bore  into  every  one,  even  though  our  human  body  is  still  back  there 
in  the  house,  we  send  out  “tentacles”  into  every  one  of  those  trees. 

Now,  how  do  we  know  that  it’s  a  bhaval  It’s  a  bhava  (sphere  of 
existence)  because  of  our  clinging  to  the  idea  that  those  trees  are  our 
own,  that  that  orchard  is  our  own.  If  someone  were  to  take  an  ax  and 
cut  one  of  the  trees  down,  the  owner  over  there  in  the  house  “dies”  along 
with  the  tree.  He  gets  íurious,  and  has  to  go  and  set  things  right,  to  fight 
and  maybe  even  kill  over  it.  That  quaưeling  is  the  “birth.”  The  “sphere 
of  birth”  is  the  orchard  of  trees  that  we  cling  to  as  our  own.  We  are 
“bom”  right  at  the  point  where  we  consider  them  to  be  our  own,  bom 

'The  Thai  word  for  bhava  -  “ pop ”  -  would  have  been  a  íamiliar  term  to  Ajahn 
Chah’s  audience.  It  is  generally  understood  to  mean  “sphere  of  rebirth.”  Ajahn  Chah’s 
usage  of  the  word  here  is  somevvhat  unconventional,  emphasizing  a  more  practical 
application  of  the  term. 
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from  that  bhava.  Even  if  we  had  a  thousand  apple  trees,  if  someone 
were  to  cut  down  just  one  it’d  be  like  cutting  the  owner  down. 

Whatever  we  cling  to  we  arc  born  right  there,  we  exist  right  there. 
We  are  bom  as  soon  as  we  “know.”  This  is  knowing  through  not- 
knowing:  we  know  that  someone  has  cut  down  one  of  our  trees.  But  we 
don’t  know  that  those  trees  arc  not  really  ours.  This  is  called  “knowing 
through  not-knowing.”  We  arc  bound  to  be  bom  into  that  bhava. 

Vatta,  the  wheel  of  conditioned  existence,  operates  like  this.  People 
cling  to  bhava,  they  depend  on  bhava.  If  they  cherish  bhava,  this  is  birth. 
And  if  they  fall  into  suffering  over  that  same  thing,  this  is  also  a  birth. 
As  long  as  we  can’t  let  go  we  arc  stuck  in  the  rut  of  sarhsãra,  spinning 
around  like  a  wheel.  Look  into  this,  contemplate  it.  Whatever  we  cling 
to  as  being  us  or  ours,  that  is  a  place  for  birth. 

There  must  be  a  bhava,  a  sphere  of  birth,  before  birth  can  take  place. 
Thereíore  the  Buddha  said,  whatever  you  have,  don’t  “have”  it.  Let  it 
be  there  but  don’t  make  it  yours.  You  must  understand  this  “having” 
and  “not  having,”  know  the  truth  of  them,  don’t  lloundcr  in  suffering. 

The  place  that  we  were  bom  from;  you  want  to  go  back  there  and 
be  bom  again,  don’t  you?  All  of  you  monks  and  novices,  do  you  know 
where  you  were  bom  from?  You  want  to  go  back  there,  don’t  you? 
Right  there,  look  into  this.  All  of  you  getting  ready.  The  nearer  we  get 
to  the  end  of  the  retreat,  the  more  you  start  preparing  to  go  back  and  be 
bom  there. 

Really,  you’d  think  that  people  could  appreciate  what  it  would  be 
like,  living  in  a  person’s  belly.  How  uncomíortable  would  that  be?  Just 
look,  merely  staying  in  your  kuti  for  one  day  is  enough.  Shut  all  the 
doors  and  windows  and  you’re  suffocating  already.  How  would  it  be  to 
lie  in  a  person’s  belly  for  nine  or  ten  months?  Think  about  it. 

People  don’t  see  the  liability  of  things.  Ask  them  why  they  are 
living,  or  why  they  are  bom,  and  they  have  no  idea.  Do  you  still  want 
to  get  back  in  there?  Why?  It  should  be  obvious  but  you  don’t  see  it. 
Why  can’t  you  see  it?  What  arc  you  stuck  on,  what  arc  you  holding  on 
to?  Think  it  out  for  yourselí, 

It’s  because  there  is  a  cause  for  becoming  and  birth.  Just  take  a  look 
at  the  preserved  baby  in  the  main  hall,  ha  ve  you  seen  it?  Isn’t  anybody 
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alarmed  by  it?  No,  no-one’s  alarmed  by  it.  A  baby  lying  in  its  mother’s 
belly  is  just  like  that  preserved  baby.  And  yet  you  want  to  make  more 
of  those  things,  and  even  want  to  get  back  and  soak  in  there  yourselí. 
Why  don’t  you  see  the  danger  of  it  and  the  bcncíìt  of  the  practice? 

You  see?  That’s  bhava.  The  root  is  right  there,  it  revolves  around 
that.  The  Buddha  taught  to  contemplate  this  point.  People  think  about 
it  but  still  don’t  see.  They’re  all  getting  ready  to  go  back  there  again. 
They  know  that  it  wouldn’t  be  very  comíortable  in  there,  to  put  their 
necks  in  the  noose  is  really  uncomíortable,  they  still  want  to  lay  their 
heads  in  there.  Why  don’t  they  understand  this?  This  is  where  vvisdom 
comes  in,  where  we  must  contemplate. 

When  I  talk  like  this  people  say,  “If  that’s  the  case  then  everybody 
would  have  to  become  monks...  and  then  how  would  the  world  be  able 
to  íunction?”  YouTl  never  get  everybody  to  become  monks,  so  don’t 
woiTy.  The  world  is  here  because  of  deluded  beings,  so  this  is  no  triíling 
matter. 

I  tìrst  became  a  novice  at  the  age  of  nine.  I  started  practicing  from 
way  back  then.  But  in  those  days  I  didn’t  really  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  I  found  out  when  I  became  a  monk.  Once  I  became  a  monk  I 
became  so  wary.  The  sensual  pleasures  people  indulged  in  didn't  seem 
like  so  much  fun  to  me.  I  saw  the  suffering  in  them.  It  was  like  seeing  a 
delicious  banana  which  I  knew  was  very  sweet  but  which  I  also  knew  to 
be  poisoned.  No  matter  how  sweet  or  tempting  it  was,  if  I  ate  it  I  would 
die.  I  considered  in  this  way  every  time...  every  time  I  wanted  to  “eat 
a  banana”  I  would  see  the  “poison”  steeped  inside,  and  so  eventually  I 
could  withdraw  my  interest  from  those  things.  Now  at  this  age,  such 
things  are  not  at  all  tempting. 

Some  people  don’t  see  the  “poison”;  some  see  it  but  still  want  to  try 
their  luck.  “If  your  hand  is  wounded  don’t  touch  poison,  it  may  seep 
into  the  wound.” 

I  used  to  consider  trying  it  out  as  well.  When  I  had  lived  as  a  monk 
for  tĩve  or  six  years,  I  thought  of  the  Buddha.  He  practiced  for  five  or 
six  ycars  and  was  íìnishcd,  but  I  was  still  interested  in  the  worldly  life, 
so  I  thought  of  going  back  to  it:  “Maybe  I  should  go  and  'build  the 
world’  for  a  while,  I  would  gain  some  experience  and  learning.  Even 
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the  Buddha  had  his  son,  Rãhula.  Maybe  I'm  being  too  strict?...” 

I  sat  and  considered  this  for  some  time,  until  I  rcali/cd:  “Yes,  well, 
that’s  all  very  fine,  but  Fm  just  aíraid  that  this  ‘Buddha’  won’t  be  like 
the  last  one.”  A  voice  in  me  said,  “Fm  aíraid  this  ‘Buddha’  will  just 
sink  into  the  mud,  not  like  the  last  one.”  And  so  I  resisted  those  worldly 
thoughts. 

From  my  sixth  or  seventh  rains  retreat  up  until  the  twentieth,  I  really 
had  to  put  up  a  hght.  These  days  I  seem  to  have  run  out  of  bullets,  Fve 
been  shooting  for  a  long  time.  Fm  just  aíraid  that  you  younger  monks 
and  novices  have  still  got  so  much  ammunition,  you  may  just  want  to 
go  and  try  out  your  guns.  Beíore  you  do,  consider  careíully  hrst. 

Speaking  of  sensual  desứe,  it’s  hard  to  give  up.  It’s  really  diíhcult 
to  see  it  as  it  is.  We  must  use  skillíul  means.  Consider  sensual  pleasures 
as  like  eating  meat  which  gets  stuck  in  your  teeth.  Beíore  you  hnish  the 
meal  you  have  to  find  a  toothpick  to  pry  it  out.  When  the  meat  comes 
out  you  feel  some  relieí  for  a  while,  maybe  you  even  think  that  you 
won’t  eat  any  more  meat.  But  when  you  see  it  again  you  canh  resist  it. 
You  eat  some  more  and  then  it  gets  stuck  again.  When  it  gets  stuck  you 
have  to  pick  it  out  again,  which  gives  some  relieí  once  more,  until  you 
eat  some  more  meat...  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Sensual  pleasures  are  just 
like  this,  no  better  than  this.  When  the  meat  gets  stuck  in  your  teeth 
there’s  discomíort.  You  take  a  toothpick  and  pick  it  out  and  experience 
some  relieí.  There’s  nothing  more  to  it  than  this  sensual  desire....  The 
pressure  builds  up  and  up  until  you  let  a  little  bít  out...  Oh!  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  I  don’t  know  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 

I  didn’t  learn  these  things  from  anybody  else,  they  occuned  to  me 
in  the  course  of  my  practice.  I  would  sít  in  meditation  and  rehect  on 
sensual  pleasure  as  being  like  a  red  ants’  nest1 .  Someone  takes  a  piece 
of  wood  and  pokes  the  nest  until  the  ants  come  running  out,  cravvling 
down  the  wood  and  into  their  faces,  biting  their  eyes  and  ears.  And  yet 
they  still  don’t  see  the  diíhculty  they  are  in. 

However  it’s  not  beyond  our  ability.  In  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha 
it  is  said  that  if  we’ve  seen  the  harm  of  something,  no  matter  how  good 

1  Both  the  red  ants  and  their  eggs  are  used  for  food  in  North-East  Thailand,  so  that 
such  raids  on  their  nests  were  not  so  unusual. 
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it  may  seem  to  be,  we  know  that  it's  harmíul.  Whatever  we  haven’t  yet 
seen  the  harm  of,  we  just  think  it's  good.  If  we  haven’t  yet  seen  the 
harm  of  anything  we  can’t  get  out  of  it. 

Have  you  noticed?  No  matter  how  dirty  it  may  be  people  like  it. 
This  kind  of  “work”  isn’t  clean  but  you  don’t  even  have  to  pay  people 
to  do  it,  they’ll  gladly  volunteer.  With  other  kinds  of  dirty  work,  even 
if  you  pay  a  good  wage  people  won’t  do  it,  but  this  kind  of  work  they 
submit  themselves  to  gladly,  you  don’t  even  have  to  pay  them.  It’s  not 
that  it’s  clean  work,  either,  it’s  dirty  work.  Yet  why  do  people  like  it? 
How  can  you  say  that  people  are  intelligent  when  they  behave  like  this? 
Think  about  it. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  dogs  in  the  monastery  ground  here? 
There  arc  packs  of  them.  They  run  around  biting  each  other,  some  of 
them  even  getting  maimed.  In  another  month  or  so  they’ll  be  at  it.  As 
soon  as  one  of  the  smaller  ones  gets  into  the  pack  the  bigger  ones  arc 
at  him...  out  he  comes  yelping,  dragging  his  leg  behind  him.  But  when 
the  pack  runs  on  he  hobbles  on  aíter  it.  He’s  only  a  little  one,  but  he 
thinks  he’ll  get  his  chance  one  day.  They  bite  his  leg  for  him  and  that’s 
all  he  gets  for  his  trouble.  For  the  whole  of  the  mating  season  he  may 
not  even  get  one  chance.  You  can  see  this  for  yourselí  in  the  monastery 
here. 

These  dogs  when  they  run  around  hovvling  in  packs...  I  ữgure  if 
they  were  humans  they’d  be  singing  songs!  They  think  it’s  such  great 
fun  they’re  singing  songs,  but  they  don’t  have  a  clue  what  it  is  that 
makes  them  do  it,  they  just  blindly  follow  their  instincts. 

Think  about  this  careíully.  If  you  really  want  to  practice  you  should 
understand  your  íeelings.  For  example,  among  the  monks,  novices  or 
lay  people,  who  should  you  socialize  with?  If  you  associate  with  peo- 
ple  who  talk  a  lot  they  induce  you  to  talk  a  lot  also.  Your  own  sharc 
is  already  enough,  theirs  is  even  more...  put  them  together  and  they 
explode ! 

People  like  to  socialize  with  those  who  chatter  a  lot  and  talk  of 
írivolous  things.  They  can  sít  and  listen  to  that  for  hours.  When  it 
comes  to  listening  to  Dhamma,  talking  about  practice,  there  isn’t  much 
of  it  to  be  heard.  Like  when  giving  a  Dhamma  talk:  as  soon  as  I  start 
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off...  ‘Namo  Tassa  Bhagavato,i  ...  they’re  all  sleepy  already.  They 
don’t  take  in  the  talk  at  all.  When  I  reach  the  “Evarii”  they  all  open 
their  eyes  and  wake  up.  Every  time  there’s  a  Dhamma  talk  people  fall 
asleep.  How  are  they  going  to  get  any  beneht  from  it? 

Real  Dhanima  cultivators  will  come  away  from  a  talk  ĩecling  in- 
spired  and  upliíted,  they  learn  something.  Every  six  or  seven  days  the 
teacher  gives  another  talk,  constantly  boosting  the  practice. 

This  is  your  chance,  now  that  you  are  ordained.  There’s  only  this 
one  chance,  so  take  a  close  look.  Look  at  things  and  consider  which 
path  you  will  choose.  You  are  independent  now.  Where  are  you  going 
to  go  from  here?  You  are  standing  at  the  crossroads  between  the  worldly 
way  and  the  Dhamma  way.  Which  way  will  you  choose?  You  can  take 
either  way,  this  is  the  time  to  decide.  The  choice  is  yours  to  make.  If 
you  are  to  be  liberated  it  is  at  this  point. 


1  The  tìrst  line  of  the  traditional  Pali  words  of  homage  to  the  Buddha,  recited  before 
giving  a  íormal  Dhamma  talk.  Evaríì  is  the  traditional  Pãli  word  for  ending  a  talk. 


In  the  Dead  of  Night... 


Take  a  look  at  your  fear....  One  day,  as  it  was  nearing  night- 
fall,  there  was  nothing  else  for  it....  If  I  tried  to  reason  with  myselí 
I’d  never  go,  so  I  grabbed  a  pa-kow  and  just  went. 

“If  it’s  time  for  it  to  die  then  let  it  die.  If  my  mind  is  going  to  be 
so  stubborn  and  stupid  then  let  it  die”...  that’s  how  I  thought  to  myselí. 
Actually  in  my  heart  I  didn’t  really  want  to  go  but  I  íorced  myselí  to. 
When  it  comes  to  things  like  this,  if  you  wait  till  everything’s  just  right 
you’ll  end  up  never  going.  When  would  you  ever  train  yourselí?  So  I 
just  went. 

I’d  never  stayed  in  a  charnel  ground  beíore.  When  I  got  there,  words 
can’t  describe  the  way  I  felt.  The  pa-kow  wanted  to  camp  right  next  to 
me  but  I  wouldn’t  have  it.  I  made  him  stay  far  away.  Really  I  wanted 
him  to  stay  close  to  keep  me  company  but  I  wouldn’t  have  it.  I  made 
him  move  away,  othervvise  Fd  have  counted  on  him  for  support. 

“If  it’s  going  to  be  so  aíraid  then  let  it  die  tonight.” 

I  was  aíraid,  but  I  dared.  It’s  not  that  I  wasn’t  aíraid,  but  I  had 
courage.  In  the  end  you  have  to  die  anyway. 

Well,  just  as  it  was  getting  dark  I  had  my  chance,  in  they  came 
carrying  a  corpse.  Just  my  luck!  I  couldn’t  even  feel  my  feet  touch  the 
ground,  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  there  so  badly.  They  wanted  me  to  do 
some  íuneral  chants  but  I  wouldn’t  get  involved,  I  just  walked  away.  In 
a  few  minutes,  aíter  they’d  gone,  I  just  walked  back  and  íound  that  they 
had  buried  the  corpse  right  next  to  my  spot,  making  the  bamboo  used 

*Given  on  a  lunar  observance  night  (uposatha),  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  in  the  late 
1960s 
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for  carrying  it  into  a  bed  for  me  to  stay  on. 

So  now  what  was  I  to  do?  It’s  not  that  the  village  was  nearby,  either, 
a  good  two  or  thrcc  kilometers  away. 

“Well,  if  I’m  going  to  die,  I'm  going  to  die”...  If  you’ve  never  dared 
to  do  it  you’ll  never  know  what  it’s  like.  It’s  really  an  experience. 

As  it  got  darker  and  darker  I  vvondered  where  there  was  to  run  to  in 
the  middle  of  that  charnel  ground. 

“Oh,  let  it  die.  One  is  born  to  this  life  only  to  die,  anyway.” 

As  soon  as  the  sun  sank  the  night  told  me  to  get  inside  my  glot1.  I 
didn’t  want  to  do  any  walking  meditation,  I  only  vvanted  to  get  into  my 
net.  Whenever  I  tried  to  walk  towards  the  grave  it  was  as  if  something 
was  pulling  me  back  from  behind,  to  stop  me  from  walking.  It  was  as 
if  my  íeelings  of  fear  and  courage  were  having  a  tug-of-war  with  me. 
But  I  did  it.  This  is  the  way  you  must  train  yourselí. 

When  it  was  dark  I  got  into  my  mosquito  net.  It  felt  as  if  I  had 
a  seven-tiered  wall  all  around  me.  Seeing  my  trusty  alms  bowl  there 
beside  me  was  like  seeing  an  old  íriend.  Even  a  bowl  can  be  a  íriend 
sometimes!  Its  presence  beside  me  was  comíbrting.  I  had  a  bowl  for  a 
íriend  at  least. 

I  sat  in  my  net  vvatching  over  the  body  all  night.  I  didn’t  lie  down 
or  even  doze  off,  I  just  sat  quietly.  I  couldn’t  be  sleepy  even  if  I  wanted 
to,  I  was  so  scared.  Yes,  I  was  scared,  and  yet  I  did  it.  I  sat  through  the 
night. 

Now  who  would  have  the  guts  to  practice  like  this?  Try  it  and  see. 
When  it  comes  to  experiences  like  this  who  would  dare  to  go  and  stay 
in  a  charnel  ground?  If  you  don’t  actually  do  it  you  don’t  get  the  results, 
you  don’t  really  practice.  This  time  I  really  practiced. 

When  day  broke  I  felt,  “Oh!  Fve  survived!”  I  was  so  glad,  I  just 
wanted  to  have  daytime,  no  night  time  at  alk  I  wanted  to  kill  off  the 
night  and  leave  only  daylight.  I  felt  so  good,  I  had  survived.  I  thought, 
“Oh,  there’s  nothing  to  it,  it’s  just  my  own  fear,  that’s  alk” 

Aíter  almsround  and  eating  the  meal  I  felt  good,  the  sunshine  came 
out,  making  me  feel  warm  and  cozy.  I  had  a  rest  and  walked  a  while. 

1  Glot  -  the  Thai  forest-dwelling  monks’  large  umbrella  from  which,  suspended 
from  a  tree,  they  hang  a  mosquito  net  in  which  to  stay  while  in  the  forest. 
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I  thought,  “This  evening  I  should  have  some  good,  quiet  meditation, 
because  I've  already  been  through  it  all  last  night.  There’s  probably 
nothing  more  to  it.” 

Then,  later  in  the  aíternoon,  wouldn’t  you  know  it?  In  comes  an- 
other  one,  a  big  one  this  time 1 .  They  brought  the  coipse  in  and  cremated 
it  right  beside  my  spot,  right  in  íront  of  my  glot.  This  was  even  worse 
than  last  night! 

“Well,  that’s  good,”  I  thought,  “bringing  in  this  corpse  to  burn  here 
is  going  to  help  my  practice.” 

But  still  I  wouldn’t  go  and  do  any  rites  for  them,  I  waited  for  them 
to  leave  tìrst  beíore  taking  a  look. 

Burning  that  body  for  me  to  sít  and  watch  over  all  night,  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  it  was.  Words  can’t  describe  it.  Nothing  I  could  say  could 
convey  the  fear  I  felt.  In  the  dead  of  night,  remember.  The  íìre  from  the 
burning  corpse  llickcrcd  red  and  green  and  the  ílamcs  pattered  soítly.  I 
wanted  to  do  walking  meditation  in  íront  of  the  body  but  could  hardly 
bring  myselí  to  do  it.  Eventually  I  got  into  my  net.  The  stench  from  the 
burning  Ễesh  lingered  all  through  the  night. 

And  this  was  beíore  things  really  started  to  happen....  As  the  ílamcs 
llickcrcd  soítly  I  turned  my  back  on  the  íìre. 

I  íorgot  about  sleep,  I  couldn’t  even  think  of  it,  my  eyes  were  fìxed 
rigid  with  fear.  And  there  was  nobody  to  turn  to,  there  was  only  me. 
I  had  to  rely  on  myselí.  I  could  think  of  nowhere  to  go,  there  was 
nowhere  to  run  to  in  that  pitch-black  night. 

“Well,  ru  sít  and  die  here.  Tm  not  moving  from  this  spot.” 

Here,  talking  of  the  ordinary  mind,  would  it  want  to  do  this?  Would 
it  take  you  to  such  a  situation?  If  you  tried  to  reason  it  out  you’d  never 
go.  Who  would  want  to  do  such  a  thing?  If  you  didn't  have  strong  íaith 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  you’d  never  do  it. 

Now,  about  10  p.m.,  I  was  sitting  with  my  back  to  the  tìre.  I  don’t 
know  what  it  was,  but  there  came  a  sound  of  shuíHing  from  the  íìre 
behind  me.  Had  the  coííìn  just  collapsed?  Or  maybe  a  dog  was  getting 
the  corpse?  But  no,  it  sounded  more  Uke  a  buííalo  walking  steadily 
around. 

1  The  body  on  the  íìrst  night  had  been  that  of  a  child. 
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“Oh,  never  mind....” 

But  then  it  startcd  walking  towards  me,  just  like  a  person! 

It  walked  up  behind  me,  the  íootsteps  heavy,  like  a  buffalo’s,  and 
yet  not...  The  leaves  crunched  under  the  íootsteps  as  it  made  its  way 
round  to  the  front.  Well,  I  could  only  prepare  for  the  worst,  where  else 
was  there  to  go?  But  it  didn’t  really  come  up  to  me,  it  just  circled 
around  in  front  and  then  went  off  in  the  direction  of  the  pa-kow.  Then 
all  was  quiet.  I  don’t  know  what  it  was,  but  my  fear  made  me  think  of 
many  possibilities. 

It  must  have  been  about  half-an-hour  later,  I  think,  when  the  foot- 
steps  started  Corning  back  from  the  direction  of  the  pa-kow.  Just  like  a 
person!  It  came  right  up  to  me,  this  time,  heading  for  me  as  if  to  run 
me  over!  I  closed  my  eyes  and  reíused  to  open  them. 

‘TTl  die  with  my  eyes  closed.” 

It  got  closer  and  closer  until  it  stopped  dead  in  front  of  me  and  just 
stood  stock  still.  I  felt  as  if  it  were  waving  burnt  hands  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  my  closed  eyes.  Oh!  This  was  really  it!  I  threw  out  everything, 
forgot  all  about  Buddho,  Dhammo  and  Sangho.  I  forgot  everything 
else,  there  was  only  the  fear  in  me,  stacked  in  full  to  the  brim.  My 
thoughts  couldn’t  go  anywhere  else,  there  was  only  fear.  From  the  day 
I  was  bom  I  had  never  experienced  such  fear.  Buddho  and  Dhammo 
had  disappcarcd,  I  don’t  know  where.  There  was  only  fear  vvelling  up 
inside  my  chest  until  it  felt  like  a  tightly-stretched  drumskin. 

“Well,  ITljust  leave  it  as  it  is,  there’s  nothing  else  to  do.” 

I  sat  as  if  I  wasn’t  even  touching  the  ground  and  simply  noted  what 
was  going  on.  The  fear  was  so  great  that  it  hlled  me,  like  a  jar  com- 
pletely  hlled  with  water.  If  you  pour  water  until  the  jar  is  completely 
full,  and  then  pour  some  more,  the  jar  will  overflow.  Likewise,  the 
fear  built  up  so  much  within  me  that  it  reached  its  peak  and  began  to 
overflow. 

“What  am  I  so  aíraid  of  anyway?”  a  voice  inside  me  asked. 

‘Tm  aíraid  of  death,”  another  voice  answered. 

“Well,  then,  where  is  this  thing  ‘death’?  Why  all  the  panic?  Look 
where  death  abides.  Where  is  death?” 

“Why,  death  is  within  me!” 
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“If  death  is  within  you,  then  where  are  you  going  to  run  to  escape 
it?  If  you  run  away  you  die,  if  you  stay  here  you  die.  Wherever  you 
go  it  goes  with  you  because  death  lies  within  you,  there’s  nowhere  you 
can  run  to.  Whether  you  are  aíraid  or  not  you  die  just  the  same,  there’s 
novvhere  to  escape  death.” 

As  soon  as  I  had  thought  this,  my  perception  seemed  to  change  right 
around.  All  the  fear  completely  disappeared  as  easily  as  turning  over 
one’s  own  hand.  It  was  truly  amazing.  So  niuch  fear  and  yet  it  could 
disappear  just  like  that!  Non-fear  arose  in  its  place.  Now  my  mind  rose 
higher  and  higher  until  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  the  clouds. 

As  soon  as  I  had  conquered  the  fear,  rain  began  to  fall.  I  don't  know 
what  sort  of  rain  it  was,  the  wind  was  so  strong.  But  I  wasn’t  aíraid  of 
dying  now.  I  wasn’t  aíraid  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  might  come 
crashing  down  on  me.  I  paid  it  no  mind.  The  rain  thundered  down  like 
a  hot-season  torrent,  really  heavy.  By  the  time  the  rain  had  stopped 
everything  was  soaking  wet. 

I  sat  unmoving. 

So  what  did  I  do  next,  soaking  wet  as  I  was?  I  cried!  The  tears 
flowed  down  my  cheeks.  I  cried  as  I  thought  to  myselí, 

“Why  am  I  sitting  here  like  some  sort  of  orphan  or  abandoned  child, 
sitting,  soaking  in  the  rain  like  a  man  who  owns  nothing,  like  an  exile?” 

And  then  I  thought  íurther,  “All  those  people  sitting  comíortably  in 
their  homes  right  now  probably  don’t  even  suspect  that  there  is  a  monk 
sitting,  soaking  in  the  ram  all  night  like  this.  What’s  the  point  of  it  all?” 
Thinking  like  this  I  began  to  feel  so  thoroughly  soưy  for  myselí  that 
the  tears  came  gushing  out. 

“They’re  not  good  things  anyway,  these  tears,  let  them  flow  right  on 
out  until  they’re  all  gone.” 

This  was  how  I  practiced. 

Now  I  don’t  know  how  I  can  describe  the  things  that  followed.  I 
sat...  sat  and  listened.  After  conquering  my  íeelings  I  just  sat  and 
watched  as  all  manner  of  things  arose  in  me,  so  many  things  that  were 
possible  to  know  but  impossible  to  describe.  And  I  thought  of  the  Bud- 
dha’s  words...  paccattam  veditabbo  viũũũhi 1  -  “the  wise  will  know  for 

1  The  last  line  of  the  traditional  Pãli  lines  listing  the  qualities  of  the  Dhamma. 
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themselves.” 

That  I  had  endured  such  suffering  and  sat  through  the  rain  like  this... 
who  was  there  to  experience  it  with  me?  Only  I  could  know  what  it  was 
like.  There  was  so  much  fear  and  yet  the  fear  disappcarcd.  Who  else 
could  witness  this?  The  people  in  their  homes  in  the  town  couldn’t 
know  what  it  was  like,  only  I  could  see  it.  It  was  a  personal  experience. 
Even  if  I  were  to  te  11  others  they  wouldn’t  really  know,  it  was  something 
for  each  individual  to  experience  for  himselí.  The  more  I  contemplated 
this  the  clearer  it  became.  I  became  stronger  and  stronger,  my  convic- 
tion  become  hrrner  and  hrmer,  until  daybreak. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  at  dawn,  everything  was  yellow.  I  had 
been  wanting  to  urinate  during  the  night  but  the  íeeling  had  eventually 
stopped.  When  I  got  up  from  my  sitting  in  the  morning  everywhere  I 
looked  was  yellovv,  just  like  the  early  morning  sunlight  on  some  days. 
When  I  went  to  urinate  there  was  blood  in  the  urine ! 

“Eh?  Is  my  gut  tom  or  something?”  I  got  a  bít  of  íright...  “Maybe 
it’s  really  tom  inside  there.” 

“Well,  so  what?  If  it’s  tom  it’s  tom,  who  is  there  to  blame?”  a  voice 
told  me  straight  away.  “If  it's  tom  it’s  tom,  if  I  die  I  die.  I  was  only 
sitting  here,  I  wasn’t  doing  any  harm.  If  it’s  going  to  burst,  let  it  burst,” 
the  voice  said. 

My  mind  was  as  if  arguing  or  hghting  with  itself.  One  voice  would 
come  from  one  side,  saying,  “Hey,  this  is  dangerous!”  Another  voice 
would  counter  it,  challenge  it  and  over-rule  it. 

My  urine  was  stained  with  blood. 

“Hmm.  Where  am  I  going  to  hnd  medicine?” 

“I'm  not  going  to  bother  with  that  stuff.  A  monk  can’t  cut  plants 
for  medicine  anyway.  If  I  die,  I  die,  so  what?  What  else  is  there  to 
do?  If  I  die  while  practicing  like  this  then  Tm  ready.  If  I  were  to  die 
doing  something  bad  that’s  no  good,  but  to  die  practicing  like  this  Tm 
prepared.” 

Don’t  follow  your  moods.  Train  yourselí.  The  practice  involves 
putting  your  very  life  at  stake.  You  must  have  cried  at  least  two  or  three 
times.  That’s  right,  that’s  the  practice.  If  you’re  sleepy  and  want  to  lie 
down  then  don’t  let  it  sleep.  Make  the  sleepiness  go  away  beíore  you 
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lie  down.  But  look  at  you  all,  you  don’t  know  how  to  practice. 

Sometimes,  when  you  come  back  from  almsround  and  you’re  con- 
templating  the  food  beíore  eating,  you  can’t  settle  down,  your  mind  is 
like  a  mad  dog.  The  saliva  flows,  you’re  so  hungry.  Sometimes  you 
may  not  even  bother  to  contemplate,  you  just  dig  in.  That’s  a  disaster. 
If  the  mind  won’t  calm  down  and  be  patient  then  just  push  your  bowl 
away  and  don’t  eat.  Train  yourselí,  drill  yourselí.  that’s  practice.  Don’t 
just  keep  on  following  your  mind.  Push  your  bowl  away,  get  up  and 
leave,  don’t  allow  yourselí  to  eat.  If  it  really  wants  to  eat  so  much  and 
acts  so  stubborn  then  don’t  let  it  eat.  The  saliva  will  stop  flowing.  If  the 
dcíìlemcnts  know  that  they  won’t  get  anything  to  eat  they’11  get  scarcd. 
They  won’t  dare  bother  you  next  day,  they'11  be  aíraid  they  won’t  get 
anything  to  eat.  Try  it  out  if  you  don’t  believe  me. 

People  don’t  trust  the  practice,  they  don’t  darc  to  really  do  it.  They’re 
aíraid  they’11  go  hungry,  aíraid  they’11  die.  If  you  don’t  try  it  out  you 
won’t  know  what  it’s  about.  Most  of  us  don’t  dare  to  do  it,  don’t  dare 
to  try  it  out,  we’re  aíraid. 

When  it  comes  to  eating  and  the  like  I’ve  suffered  over  them  for  a 
long  time  now  so  I  know  what  they’re  about.  And  that's  only  a  minor 
thing  as  well.  So  this  practice  is  not  something  one  can  study  easily. 

Consider:  What  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all?  There’s  nothing 
else,  just  death.  Death  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world.  Con- 
sider,  practice,  inquire....  If  you  don’t  have  clothing  you  won’t  die.  If 
you  don’t  have  betel  nut  to  chew  or  cigarettes  to  smoke  you  still  won’t 
die.  But  if  you  don’t  have  rice  or  water,  then  you  will  die.  I  see  only 
these  two  things  as  being  essential  in  this  world.  You  need  rice  and 
water  to  nourish  the  body.  So  I  wasn’t  interested  in  anything  else,  I  just 
contented  myself  with  whatever  was  offered.  As  long  as  I  had  rice  and 
water  it  was  enough  to  practice  with,  I  was  content. 

Is  that  enough  for  you?  All  those  other  things  arc  extras,  whether 
you  get  them  or  not  doesn’t  matter,  the  only  really  important  things  are 
rice  and  water. 

“If  I  live  like  this  can  I  survive?”  I  asked  myselí.  “There’s  enough 
to  get  by  on  all  right.  I  can  probably  get  at  least  rice  on  almsround  in 
just  about  any  village,  a  mouthíul  from  each  house.  Water  is  usually 
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available.  Just  these  two  are  enough....”  I  didn’t  aim  to  be  particularly 
rích. 

In  regards  to  the  practice,  right  and  wrong  arc  usually  co-existent. 
You  must  darc  to  do  it,  dare  to  practice.  If  you’ve  never  been  to  a 
charnel  ground  you  should  train  yourselí  to  go.  If  you  can’t  go  at  night 
then  go  during  the  day.  Then  train  yourselí  to  go  later  and  later  until 
you  can  go  at  dusk  and  stay  there.  Then  you  will  see  the  eííects  of  the 
practice,  then  you  will  understand. 

This  mind  has  been  deluded  now  for  who  knows  how  many  life- 
times.  Whatever  we  don’t  like  or  love  we  want  to  avoid,  we  just  in- 
dulge  in  OU1'  ỉcars.  And  then  we  say  we’re  practicing.  This  can’t  be 
called  “practice.”  If  it's  real  practice  you’ll  even  risk  your  life.  If 
you’ve  really  made  up  your  mind  to  practice  why  would  you  take  an 
interest  in  petty  concerns?...  “I  only  got  a  little,  you  got  a  lot.”  “You 
quaiTeled  with  me  so  Tm  quaiTeling  with  you....”  I  had  none  of  these 
thoughts  because  I  wasn’t  looking  for  such  things.  Whatever  others  did 
was  their  business.  Going  to  other  monasteries  I  didn’t  get  involved  in 
such  things.  However  high  or  low  others  practiced  I  wouldn't  take  any 
interest,  I  just  looked  aíter  my  own  business.  And  so  I  dared  to  practice, 
and  the  practice  gave  rise  to  vvisdom  and  insight. 

If  your  practice  has  really  hít  the  spot  then  you  really  practice.  Day 
or  night  you  practice.  At  night,  when  it’s  quiet,  I’d  sít  in  meditation, 
then  come  down  to  walk,  alternating  back  and  íorth  like  this  at  least 
two  or  three  times  a  night.  Walk,  then  sít,  then  walk  some  more...  I 
wasn’t  bored,  I  enjoyed  it. 

Sometimes  it’d  be  raining  soítly  and  I’d  think  of  the  times  I  used  to 
work  the  rice  paddies.  My  pants  would  still  be  wet  from  the  day  beíore 
but  I’d  have  to  get  up  beíore  dawn  and  put  them  on  again.  Then  I’d 
have  to  go  down  to  below  the  house  to  get  the  buííalo  out  of  its  pen. 
All  I  could  see  of  the  buííalo  would  be  covered  in  buííalo  shit.  Then 
the  buffalo’s  tail  would  swish  around  and  spatter  me  with  shit  on  top 
of  that.  My  feet  would  be  sore  with  athlete’s  foot  and  I'd  walk  along 
thinking,  “Why  is  life  so  miserahle?”  And  now  here  I  was  walking 
meditation...  what  was  a  little  bít  of  rain  to  me?  Thinking  like  this  I 
encouraged  inyscir  in  the  practice. 
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If  the  practice  has  entered  the  stream  then  there’s  nothing  to  com- 
pare  with  it.  There’s  no  suffering  like  the  suffering  of  a  Dhamma  culti- 
vator  and  there’s  no  happiness  like  the  happiness  of  one  either.  There’s 
no  zeal  to  compare  with  the  zeal  of  the  cultivator  and  there’s  no  laziness 
to  compare  with  them  either.  Practicers  of  the  Dhamma  are  tops.  That’s 
why  I  say  if  you  really  practice  it’s  a  sight  to  see. 

But  most  of  us  just  talk  about  practice  without  having  done  it  or 
reached  it.  Our  practice  is  like  the  man  whose  roof  is  leaking  on  one 
side  so  he  sleeps  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  When  the  sunshine 
comes  in  on  that  side  he  rolls  over  to  the  other  side,  all  the  time  thinking, 
“When  will  I  ever  get  a  decent  house  like  everyone  else?”  If  the  whole 
roof  leaks  then  he  just  gets  up  and  leaves.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do 
things,  but  that’s  how  most  people  are. 

This  mind  of  ours,  these  dehlements...  if  you  follow  them  they’ll 
cause  trouble.  The  more  you  follow  them  the  more  the  practice  degen- 
erates.  With  the  real  practice  sometimes  you  even  amaze  yourself  with 
your  zeal.  Whether  other  people  practice  or  not,  don’t  take  any  interest, 
simply  do  your  own  practice  consistently.  Whoever  comes  or  goes  it 
doesn’t  matter,  just  do  the  practice.  You  must  look  at  yourself  beíore  it 
can  be  called  “practice.”  When  you  really  practice  there  arc  no  conílicts 
in  your  mind,  there  is  only  Dhamma. 

Wherever  you  are  still  inept,  wherever  you  are  still  lacking,  that’s 
where  you  must  apply  yourselí.  If  you  haven’t  yet  cracked  it  don’t 
give  up.  Having  hnished  with  one  thing  you  get  stuck  on  another,  so 
persist  with  it  until  you  crack  it,  don’t  let  up.  Don’t  be  content  until  it’s 
hnished.  Put  all  your  attention  on  that  point.  While  sitting,  lying  down 
or  walking,  watch  right  there. 

It’s  just  like  a  íarmer  who  hasn’t  yet  hnished  his  helds.  Every  ycar 
he  plants  rice  but  this  year  he  still  hasn’t  gotten  it  ữnished,  so  his  mind 
is  stuck  on  that,  he  can’t  rest  content.  His  work  is  still  unhnished.  Even 
when  he’s  with  íriends  he  can’t  relax,  he’s  all  the  time  nagged  by  his 
unhnished  business.  Or  like  a  mother  who  leaves  her  baby  upstairs  in 
the  house  while  she  goes  to  feed  the  animals  below:  she’s  always  got 
her  baby  in  mind,  lest  it  should  fall  from  the  house.  Even  though  she 
may  do  other  things,  her  baby  is  never  far  from  her  thoughts. 
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It’s  just  the  same  for  us  and  our  practice  -  we  never  forget  it.  Even 
though  we  may  do  other  things  our  practice  is  never  far  from  our  thoughts, 
it’s  constantly  with  us,  day  and  night.  It  has  to  be  like  this  if  you  are 
really  going  to  make  progress. 

In  the  beginning  you  must  rely  on  a  teacher  to  instruct  and  advise 
you.  When  you  understand,  then  practice.  When  the  teacher  has  in- 
structed  you  follow  the  instructions.  If  you  understand  the  practice  it’s 
no  longer  ncccssary  for  the  teacher  to  teach  you,  just  do  the  work  your- 
selves.  Whenever  heedlessness  or  unwholesome  qualities  arise  know 
for  yourselí,  teach  yourselí.  Do  the  practice  yourselí.  The  mind  is  the 
one  who  knows,  the  witness.  The  mind  knows  for  itselí  if  you  arc  still 
very  deluded  or  only  a  little  deluded.  Wherever  you  are  still  íaulty  try 
to  practice  right  at  that  point,  apply  yourselí  to  it. 

Practice  is  like  that.  It’s  almost  like  being  crazy,  or  you  could  even 
say  you  are  crazy.  When  you  really  practice  you  arc  crazy,  you  “flip.” 
You  have  distorted  perception  and  then  you  adjust  your  perception. 

If  you  don’t  adjust  it,  it’s  going  to  be  just  as  troublesome  and  just  as 
wretched  as  beíore. 

So  there’s  a  lot  of  suííering  in  the  practice,  but  if  you  don’t  know 
your  own  suííering  you  won’t  understand  the  Noble  Truth  of  suữering. 
To  understand  sulTcring,  to  kill  it  off,  you  íìrst  have  to  encounter  it. 

If  you  want  to  shoot  a  bird  but  don’t  go  out  and  hnd  it,  how  will  you 
ever  shoot  it?  Suííering,  sulTcring...  the  Buddha  taught  about  sulTcring: 
the  suữering  of  birth,  the  suíĩcring  of  old  age...  if  you  don’t  want  to 
experience  suíĩcring  you  won’t  see  suííering.  If  you  don’t  see  suííering 
you  won’t  understand  suữering.  If  you  don’t  understand  suííering  you 
won’t  be  able  to  get  rid  of  suííering. 

Now  people  don’t  want  to  see  sulTcring.  they  don’t  want  to  experi- 
ence  it.  If  they  suffer  here  they  run  over  there.  You  see?  They’re  simply 
dragging  their  suííering  around  with  them,  they  never  kill  it.  They  don’t 
contemplate  or  investigate  it.  If  they  feel  suííering  here  they  run  over 
there;  if  it  arises  there  they  run  back  here.  They  try  to  run  away  from 
suữering  physically.  As  long  as  you  are  still  ignorant,  vvherever  you  go 
you’11  hnd  suffering.  Even  if  you  boarded  an  airplane  to  get  away  from 
it,  it  would  board  the  plane  with  you.  If  you  dived  under  the  water  it 
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would  dive  in  with  you,  because  suffering  lies  within  us.  But  we  don’t 
know  that.  If  it  lies  within  us  where  can  we  run  to  escape  it? 

People  have  suffering  in  one  place  so  they  go  somevvhere  else. 
When  suffering  arises  there  they  run  off  again.  They  think  they’re  run- 
ning  away  from  suffering  but  they’re  not,  suffering  goes  with  them. 
They  carry  suffering  around  without  knowing  it.  If  we  don’t  know  the 
cause  of  suffering  then  we  can’t  know  the  cessation  of  suffering,  there’s 
no  way  we  can  escape  it. 

You  must  look  into  this  intently  until  you’re  beyond  doubt.  You 
must  dare  to  practice.  Don’t  shirk  it,  either  in  a  group  or  alone.  If  others 
are  lazy  it  doesn’t  matter.  Whoever  does  a  lot  of  walking  meditation,  a 
lot  of  practice...  I  guarantcc  results.  If  you  really  practice  consistently, 
whether  others  come  or  go  or  vvhatever,  one  rains  retreat  is  enough.  Do 
it  like  I’ve  been  telling  you  here.  Listen  to  the  teacher’s  words,  don’t 
quibble,  don’t  be  stubborn.  Whatever  he  tells  you  to  do  go  right  ahead 
and  do  it.  You  needn’t  be  timid  of  the  practice,  knowledge  will  surely 
arise  from  it. 

Practice  is  also  patipadã.  What  is  patipadãl  Practice  evenly,  con- 
sistently.  Don’t  practice  like  Old  Reverend  Peh.  One  Rains  Retreat 
he  determined  to  stop  talking.  He  stopped  talking  all  right  but  then 
he  started  writing  notes...  “Tomorrow  please  toast  me  some  rice.”  He 
wanted  to  eat  toasted  rice !  He  stopped  talking  but  ended  up  vvriting  so 
many  notes  that  he  was  even  more  scattered  than  beíore.  One  minute 
he’d  write  one  thing,  the  next  another,  what  a  íarce! 

I  don’t  know  why  he  bothered  determining  not  to  talk.  He  didn’t 
know  what  practice  is. 

Actually  our  practice  is  to  be  content  with  little,  to  just  be  natural. 
Don’t  worry  whether  you  feel  lazy  or  diligent.  Don’t  even  say  “I’m  dili- 
gent”  or  “I’m  lazy.”  Most  people  practice  only  when  they  feel  diligent, 
if  they  feel  lazy  they  don’t  bother.  This  is  how  people  usually  are.  But 
monks  shouldn’t  think  like  that.  If  you  arc  diligent  you  practice,  when 
you  arc  lazy  you  still  practice.  Don’t  bother  with  other  things,  cut  them 
off,  throw  them  out,  train  yourselí.  Practice  consistently,  whether  day 
or  night,  this  year,  next  year,  whatever  the  time...  don’t  pay  attention  to 
thoughts  of  diligence  or  laziness,  don’t  woưy  whether  it’s  hot  or  cold. 
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just  do  it.  This  is  called  sammã  patipadã  -  right  practice. 

Some  people  really  apply  themselves  to  the  practice  for  six  or  seven 
days,  then,  when  they  don’t  get  the  results  they  wanted,  give  it  up  and 
revert  completely,  indulging  in  chatter,  socializing  and  whatever.  Then 
they  remember  the  practice  and  go  at  it  for  another  six  or  seven  days, 
then  give  it  up  again....  It’s  like  the  way  some  people  work.  At  hrst  they 
throw  themselves  into  it...  then,  when  they  stop,  they  don’t  even  bother 
picking  up  their  tools,  they  just  walk  off  and  leave  them  there.  Later  on, 
when  the  soil  has  all  caked  up,  they  remember  their  work  and  do  a  bít 
more,  only  to  leave  it  again. 

Doing  things  this  way  you’ll  never  get  a  decent  garden  or  paddy. 
Our  practice  is  the  same.  If  you  think  this  patipadã  is  unimportant  you 
won’t  get  anyvvhere  with  the  practice.  Sammã  patipadã  is  unquestion- 
ably  important.  Do  it  constantly.  Don’t  listen  to  your  moods.  So  what 
if  your  mood  is  good  or  not?  The  Buddha  didn’t  bother  with  those 
things.  He  had  experienced  all  the  good  things  and  bad  things,  the  right 
things  and  wrong  things.  That  was  his  practice.  Taking  only  what  you 
like  and  discarding  vvhatever  you  don’t  like  isn’t  practice,  it’s  disaster. 
Wherever  you  go  you  will  never  be  satished,  wherever  you  stay  there 
will  be  suffering. 

Practicing  like  this  is  like  the  Brahmans  making  their  sacrihces. 
Why  do  they  do  it?  Because  they  want  something  in  exchange.  Some 
of  us  practice  like  this.  Why  do  we  practice?  Because  we  seek  re-birth, 
another  State  of  being,  we  want  to  attain  something.  If  we  don’t  get 
what  we  want  then  we  don’t  want  to  practice,  just  like  the  Brahmans 
making  their  sacriíìces.  They  do  so  because  of  desire. 

The  Buddha  didn’t  teach  like  that.  The  cultivation  of  the  practice  is 
for  giving  up,  for  letting  go,  for  stopping,  for  uprooting.  You  don’t  do 
it  for  re-birth  into  any  particular  State. 

There  was  once  a  Thera  who  had  initially  gone  forth  into  the  Ma- 
hãnikai  sect.  But  he  found  it  not  strict  enough  so  he  took  Dhammoyut- 
tika  ordination1.  Then  he  started  practicing.  Sometimes  he  would  fast 
for  tìíteen  days,  then  when  he  ate  he'd  eat  only  leaves  and  grass.  He 

lMahãnikai  and  Dhammayuttika  are  the  two  sects  of  the  Theravãda  Sangha  in 
Thailand. 
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thought  that  eating  animals  was  bad  kamma,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
eat  leaves  and  grass. 

Aíter  a  while...  “fímm.  Being  a  monk  is  not  so  good,  it’s  inconve- 
nient.  It’s  hard  to  maintain  my  vegetarian  practice  as  a  monk.  Maybe 
ru  disrobe  and  become  a  pa-kow.”  So  he  disrobed  and  became  a  pa- 
kow  so  that  he  could  gather  the  leaves  and  grass  for  himselí  and  dig 
for  roots  and  yams.  He  carried  on  like  that  for  a  while  till  in  the  end 
he  didn’t  know  what  he  should  be  doing.  He  gave  it  all  up.  He  gave 
up  being  a  monk,  gave  up  being  a  pa-kow,  gave  up  everything.  These 
days  I  don’t  know  what  he’s  doing.  Maybe  he’s  dead,  I  don’t  know. 
This  is  because  he  couldn’t  tìnd  anything  to  suit  his  mind.  He  didn't 
realize  that  he  was  simply  following  deíìlements.  The  dcíìlcmcnts  were 
leading  him  on  but  he  didn’t  know  it. 

“Did  the  Buddha  disrobe  and  become  a  pa-kowl  How  did  the  Bud- 
dha  practice?  What  did  he  do?”  He  didn't  consider  this.  Did  the  Bud- 
dha  go  and  eat  leaves  and  grass  like  a  cow?  Sure,  if  you  want  to  eat 
like  that  go  ahead,  if  that’s  all  you  can  manage,  but  don’t  go  round 
criticizing  others.  Whatever  Standard  of  practice  you  hnd  suitable  then 
persevere  with  that.  “Don’t  gouge  or  carve  too  much  or  you  won’t  have 
a  decent  handle1.”  YouTl  be  left  with  nothing  and  in  the  end  just  give 
up. 

Some  people  are  like  this.  When  it  comes  to  walking  meditation 
they  really  go  at  it  for  híteen  days  or  so.  They  don’t  even  bother  eating, 
just  walk.  Then  when  they  hnish  that  they  just  he  around  and  sleep. 
They  don’t  bother  considering  careíully  beíore  they  start  to  practice.  In 
the  end  nothing  suits  them.  Being  a  monk  doesn’t  suit  them,  being  a 
pa-kow  doesn’t  suit  them...  so  they  end  up  with  nothing. 

People  like  this  don’t  know  practice,  they  don’t  look  into  the  rea- 
sons  for  practicing.  Think  about  what  you’re  practicing  for.  They  teach 
this  practice  for  throtting  off.  The  mind  wants  to  love  this  person  and 
hate  that  person...  these  things  may  arise  but  don’t  take  them  for  real. 
So  what  are  we  practicing  for?  Simply  so  that  we  can  give  up  these 
very  things.  Even  if  you  attain  peace,  throw  out  the  peace.  If  knowl- 
edge  arises,  throw  out  the  know!edge.  If  you  know  then  you  know, 

1 A  Thai  expression  meaning,  “Don’t  overdo  it.” 
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but  if  you  take  that  knowing  to  be  your  own  then  you  think  you  know 
something.  Then  you  think  you  are  better  than  others.  Aíter  a  while  you 
can't  live  anywhere,  wherever  you  live  problems  arise.  If  you  practice 
wrongly  it’s  just  as  if  you  didn’t  practice  at  all. 

Practice  according  to  your  capacity.  Do  you  sleep  a  lot?  Then  try 
going  against  the  grain.  Do  you  eat  a  lot?  Then  try  eating  less.  Take 
as  much  practice  as  you  need,  using  sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã  as  your 
basis.  Then  throw  in  the  dhutaỏga1  practices  also.  These  dhutaỏga 
practices  are  for  digging  into  the  dcíìlcmcnts.  You  may  find  the  basic 
practices  still  not  enough  to  really  uproot  the  deíìlcmcnts,  so  you  have 
to  incorporate  the  dhutaúga  practices  as  well. 

These  dhutaỏga  practices  are  really  useíul.  Some  people  can’t  kill 
off  the  dclìlemcnts  with  basic  sĩla  and  samãdhi,  they  have  to  bring  in 
the  dhutaỏga  practices  to  help  out.  The  dhutaùga  practices  cut  off  many 
things.  Living  at  the  foot  of  a  tree....  Living  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  isn’t 
against  the  precepts.  But  if  you  determine  the  dhutaỏga  practice  of 
living  in  a  charnel  ground  and  then  don’t  do  it,  that’s  wrong.  Try  it  out. 
What’s  it  like  to  live  in  a  charnel  ground?  Is  it  the  same  as  living  in  a 
group? 

Dhutanga:  this  translates  as  “the  practices  which  are  hard  to  do.” 
These  are  the  practices  of  the  Noble  Ones.  Whoever  wants  to  be  a  Noble 
One  must  use  the  dhutaúga  practices  to  cut  the  dcíìlcmcnts.  It's  difficult 
to  observe  them  and  it’s  hard  to  find  people  with  the  commitment  to 
practice  them,  because  they  go  against  the  grain. 

Such  as  with  robes;  they  say  to  limit  your  robes  to  the  basic  three 
robes;  to  maintain  yourselí  on  almsíbod;  to  eat  only  in  the  bowl;  to 
eat  only  what  you  get  on  almsround,  if  anyone  brings  food  to  offer 
afterwards  you  don’t  accept  it. 

Keeping  this  last  practice  in  Central  Thailand  is  easy,  the  food  is 
quite  adequate,  because  there  they  put  a  lot  of  food  in  your  bowl.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  Northeast  here  this  dhutaỏga  takes  on  subtle 
nuances  -  here  you  get  plain  rice!  In  these  parts  the  tradition  is  to 
put  only  plain  rice  in  the  almsbovvl.  In  Central  Thailand  they  give  rice 

1  Thirteen  practices  allowed  by  the  Buddha  over  and  above  the  general  disciplinary 
code,  for  those  who  wish  to  practice  more  ascetically. 
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and  other  foods  also,  but  around  these  parts  you  get  only  plain  rice. 
This  dhutaỏga  practice  becomes  really  ascetic.  You  eat  only  plain  rice, 
whatever  is  brought  to  offer  afterwards  you  don’t  accept.  Then  there 
is  eating  once  a  day,  at  one  sitting,  from  only  one  bowl  -  when  you’ve 
íìnishcd  eating  you  get  up  from  your  Seat  and  don’t  eat  again  that  day. 

These  arc  called  dhutaỏga  practices.  Now  who  will  practice  them? 
It’s  hard  these  days  to  find  people  with  enough  commitment  to  practice 
them  because  they  arc  demanding,  but  that  is  why  they  arc  so  bcncíìcial. 

What  people  call  practice  these  days  is  not  really  practice.  If  you 
really  practice  it’s  no  easy  matter.  Most  people  don’t  darc  to  really 
practice,  don’t  darc  to  really  go  against  the  grain.  They  don’t  want  to 
do  anything  which  runs  contrary  to  their  íeelings.  People  don’t  want  to 
resist  the  dcíìlcmcnts,  they  don’t  want  to  dig  at  them  or  get  rid  of  them. 

In  our  practice  they  say  not  to  íollovv  your  own  moods.  Consider: 
we  have  been  íooled  for  countless  liíetimes  already  into  believing  that 
the  mind  is  our  own.  Actually  it  isn’t,  it’s  just  an  imposter.  It  drags 
us  into  greed,  drags  us  into  aversion,  drags  us  into  delusion,  drags  us 
into  theít,  plunder,  desire  and  hatred.  These  things  aren’t  ours.  Just  ask 
yourselí  right  now:  do  you  want  to  be  good?  Everybody  wants  to  be 
good.  Now  doing  all  these  things,  is  that  good?  There!  People  commit 
malicious  acts  and  yet  they  want  to  be  good.  That’s  why  I  say  these 
things  are  tricksters,  that’s  all  they  are. 

The  Buddha  didn’t  want  us  to  follow  this  mind,  he  wanted  us  to 
train  it.  If  it  goes  one  way  then  take  cover  another  way.  When  it  goes 
over  there  then  take  cover  back  here.  To  put  it  simply:  whatever  the 
mind  wants,  don’t  let  it  have  it.  It’s  as  if  we’ve  been  íriends  for  ycars 
but  we  tìnally  reach  a  point  where  our  ideas  arc  no  longer  the  same.  We 
split  up  and  go  our  separate  ways.  We  no  longer  understand  each  other, 
in  fact  we  even  arguc,  so  we  break  up.  That’s  right,  don’t  follow  your 
own  mind.  Whoever  follows  his  own  mind,  follows  its  likes  and  desires 
and  everything  else,  that  person  hasn’t  yet  practiced  at  all. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  what  people  call  practice  is  not  really  prac- 
tice...  it’s  disaster.  If  you  don’t  stop  and  take  a  look,  don’t  try  the  prac- 
tice,  you  won’t  see,  you  won’t  attain  the  Dhamma.  To  put  it  straight,  in 
our  practice  you  have  to  commit  your  very  life.  It’s  not  that  it  isn’t  diffi- 
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cult,  this  practice,  it  has  to  entail  some  suffering.  Especially  in  the  tìrst 
ycar  or  two,  there’s  a  lot  of  suffering.  The  young  monks  and  novices 
really  have  a  hard  time. 

I’ve  had  a  lot  of  diíhculties  in  the  past,  especially  with  food.  What 
can  you  expect?  Becoming  a  monk  at  twenty  when  you  are  just  getting 
into  your  food  and  sleep...  some  days  I  would  sít  alone  and  just  dream 
of  food.  I’d  want  to  eat  bananas  in  syrup,  or  papaya  salad,  and  my 
saliva  would  start  to  run.  This  is  part  of  the  training.  All  these  things 
arc  not  easy.  This  business  of  food  and  eating  can  lead  one  into  a  lot 
of  bad  kamma.  Take  someone  who’s  just  growing  up,  just  getting  into 
his  food  and  sleep,  and  constrain  him  in  these  robcs  and  his  íeelings 
run  amok.  It’s  like  damming  a  flowing  torrent,  sometimes  the  dam  just 
breaks.  If  it  survives  that’s  tìne,  but  if  not  it  just  collapses. 

My  meditation  in  the  hrst  year  was  nothing  else,  just  food.  I  was 
so  restless...  Sometimes  I  would  sít  there  and  it  was  almost  as  if  I  was 
actually  popping  bananas  into  my  mouth.  I  could  almost  feel  myselí 
breaking  the  bananas  into  pieces  and  putting  them  in  my  mouth.  And 
this  is  all  part  of  the  practice. 

So  don’t  be  aíraid  of  it.  We’ve  all  been  deluded  for  countless  life- 
times  now  so  Corning  to  train  ourselves,  to  coiTect  ourselves,  is  no  easy 
matter.  But  if  it’s  diíhcult  it’s  worth  doing.  Why  should  we  bother  with 
easy  things?  So  those  things  that  are  diíhcult,  anybody  can  do  the  easy 
things.  We  should  train  ourselves  to  do  that  which  is  diíhcult. 

It  must  have  been  the  same  for  Buddha.  If  he  had  just  worried  about 
his  íamily  and  relatives,  his  wealth  and  his  past  sensual  pleasures,  he’d 
never  have  become  the  Buddha.  These  aren’t  trilling  matters,  either, 
theyTe  just  what  most  people  are  looking  for.  So  going  forth  at  an  carly 
age  and  giving  up  these  things  is  just  like  dying.  And  yet  some  people 
come  up  and  say,  “Oh,  it’s  easy  for  you,  Luang  Por.  You  never  had  a 
wife  and  children  to  woiTy  about,  so  it’s  easier  for  you!”  I  say,  “Don’t 
get  too  close  to  me  when  you  say  that  or  you'll  get  a  clout  over  the 
head!”...  as  if  I  didn’t  have  a  hcart  or  something! 

When  it  comes  to  people  it’s  no  triíling  matter.  It’s  what  life  is  all 
about.  So  we  Dhamma  practicers  should  carnestly  get  into  the  practice, 
really  darc  to  do  it.  Don’t  believe  others,  just  listen  to  the  Buddha’s 
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teaching.  Establish  peace  in  your  hearts.  In  time  you  will  understand. 
Practice,  rcílcct,  contemplate,  and  the  íruits  of  the  practice  will  be  there. 
The  cause  and  the  result  are  proportional. 

Don't  give  in  to  your  moods.  In  the  beginning  even  hnding  the  right 
amount  of  sleep  is  diíhcult.  You  may  determine  to  sleep  a  certain  time 
but  can’t  manage  it.  You  must  train  yourselí.  Whatever  time  you  decide 
to  get  up,  then  get  up  as  soon  as  it  comes  round.  Sometimes  you  can  do 
it,  but  sometimes  as  soon  as  you  awake  you  say  to  yourselí  “get  up!” 
and  it  won’t  budge!  You  may  have  to  say  to  yourselí,  “One...  two...  if 
I  reach  the  count  three  and  still  don’t  get  up  may  I  fall  into  hell!”  You 
have  to  teach  yourselí  like  this.  When  you  get  to  three  you’ll  get  up 
immediately,  you’11  be  aíraid  of  íalling  into  hell. 

You  must  train  yourselí,  you  can’t  dispense  with  the  training.  You 
must  train  yourselí  from  all  angles.  Don’t  just  lean  on  your  teacher, 
your  íriends  or  the  group  all  the  time  or  you'11  never  become  wise.  It’s 
not  necessary  to  hear  so  much  instruction,  just  hear  the  teaching  once 
or  twice  and  then  do  it. 

The  well  trained  mind  won’t  darc  cause  trouble,  even  in  private.  In 
the  mind  of  the  adept  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “private”  or  “in  public.” 
All  Noble  Ones  have  coníìdence  in  their  own  hearts.  We  should  be  like 
this. 

Some  people  become  monks  simply  to  And  an  easy  life.  Where 
does  ease  come  from?  What  is  its  cause?  All  ease  has  to  be  preceded 
by  suỉTcring.  In  all  things  it’s  the  same:  you  must  work  beíore  you  get 
rice.  In  all  things  you  must  íìrst  experience  difficulty.  Some  people 
become  monks  in  order  to  rest  and  take  it  easy,  they  say  they  just  want 
to  sít  around  and  rest  awhile.  If  you  don’t  study  the  books  do  you  expect 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write?  It  can’t  be  done. 

This  is  why  most  people  who  have  studied  a  lot  and  become  monks 
never  get  anyvvhere.  Their  knowledge  is  of  a  dilĩcrcnt  kind,  on  a  differ- 
ent  path.  They  don’t  train  themselves,  they  don’t  look  at  their  minds. 
They  only  stir  up  their  minds  with  coníusion,  seeking  things  which  are 
not  conducive  to  calm  and  restraint.  The  knowledge  of  the  Buddha  is 
not  worldly  knowledge,  it  is  supramundane  knowledge,  a  dilĩcrcnt  way 
altogether. 
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This  is  why  whoever  goes  forth  into  the  Buddhist  monkhood  must 
give  up  whatever  level  or  status  or  position  they  have  held  previously. 
Even  when  a  king  goes  forth  he  must  relinquish  his  previous  status,  he 
doesn’t  bring  that  worldly  stuff  into  the  monkhood  with  him  to  throw 
his  weight  around  with.  He  doesn’t  bring  his  wealth,  status,  knowledge 
or  power  into  the  monkhood  with  him.  The  practice  concerns  giving 
up,  letting  go,  uprooting,  stopping.  You  must  understand  this  in  order 
to  make  the  practice  work. 

If  you  are  sick  and  don’t  treat  the  illness  with  medicine  do  you  think 
the  illness  will  cure  itselí?  Wherever  you  are  aíraid  you  should  go. 
Wherever  there  is  a  cemetery  or  charnel  ground  which  is  particularly 
íearsome,  go  there.  Put  on  your  robes,  go  there  and  contemplate,  “An- 
iccã  vata  sankhãrã....”1  Stand  and  walk  meditation  there,  look  inward 
and  see  where  your  fear  lies.  It  will  be  all  too  obvious.  Understand  the 
truth  of  all  conditioned  things.  Stay  there  and  watch  until  dusk  falls  and 
it  gets  darker  and  darker,  until  you  are  even  able  to  stay  there  all  night. 

The  Buddha  said,  “Whoever  sees  the  Dhamma  sees  the  Tathãgata. 
Whoever  sees  the  Tathãgata  sees  Nibbãna.”  If  we  don’t  follow  his  ex- 
ample  how  will  we  see  the  Dhamma?  If  we  don’t  see  the  Dhamrna  how 
will  we  know  the  Buddha?  If  we  don’t  see  the  Buddha  how  will  we 
know  the  qualities  of  the  Buddha?  Only  if  we  practice  in  the  íootsteps 
of  the  Buddha  will  we  know  that  what  the  Buddha  taught  is  utterly  cer- 
tain,  that  the  Buddha’s  teaching  is  the  supreme  truth. 


*Part  of  a  Pãli  verse,  traditionally  recited  at  tuneral  ceremonies.  The  meaning  of 
the  full  verse  if,  “Alas,  transient  are  all  compounded  things  /  Having  arisen,  they  cease 
/  Being  born,  they  die  /  The  cessation  of  all  compounding  is  true  happiness.” 


Sense  Contact  -  the  Fount  of 
Wisdom 


ALL  OF  us  have  made  up  our  minds  to  become  bhikkhus  and  sãma- 
neras*  2  in  the  Buddhist  Dispensation  in  order  to  find  peace.  Now 
what  is  true  peace?  True  peace,  the  Buddha  said,  is  not  very  far  away,  it 
lies  right  here  within  us,  but  we  tend  to  continually  overlook  it.  People 
have  their  ideas  about  íìnding  peace  but  still  tend  to  experience  confu- 
sion  and  agitation,  they  still  tend  to  be  unsure  and  haven’t  yet  íound 
íulbllment  in  their  practice.  They  haven’t  yet  reached  the  goal.  It’s  as 
if  we  have  left  our  home  to  travel  to  many  diííerent  places.  Whether  we 
get  into  a  car  or  board  a  boat,  no  matter  where  we  go,  we  still  haven’t 
reached  our  home.  As  long  as  we  still  haven’t  reached  home  we  don’t 
feel  content,  we  still  have  some  uníìnished  business  to  take  care  of. 
This  is  because  our  journey  is  not  yet  íìnishcd,  we  haven’t  reached  our 
destination.  We  travel  all  over  the  place  in  search  of  liberation. 

All  of  you  bhikkhus  and  sãmaneras  here  want  peace,  every  one  of 
you.  Even  myselí,  when  I  was  younger,  searched  all  over  for  peace. 
Wherever  I  went  I  couldn’t  be  satisíìcd.  Going  into  íorests  or  visiting 
various  teachers,  listening  to  Dhamma  talks,  I  could  find  no  satisíaction. 
Why  is  this? 

We  look  for  peace  in  peaceíul  places,  where  there  won’t  be  sights, 
or  sounds,  or  odors,  or  íìavors...  thinking  that  living  quietly  like  this  is 

*Given  to  the  assembly  of  monks  aíter  the  recitation  of  the  patimokkha,  at  Wat 
Nong  Pah  Pong  during  the  rains  retreat,  1978 

2Novices. 
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the  way  to  íìnd  contentment,  that  herein  lies  peace. 

But  actually,  if  we  live  very  quietly  in  places  where  nothing  arises, 
can  wisdom  arise?  Would  we  be  aware  of  anything?  Think  about  it.  If 
our  eye  didn’t  see  sights,  what  would  that  be  like?  If  the  nose  didn’t 
experience  smells,  what  would  that  be  like?  If  the  tongue  didn’t  expe- 
rience  ílavors,  what  would  that  be  like?  If  the  body  didn’t  experience 
ĩcclings  at  all,  what  would  that  be  like?  To  be  like  that  would  be  like 
being  a  blind  and  deaf  man,  one  whose  nose  and  tongue  had  íallen  off 
and  who  was  completely  numb  with  paralysis.  Would  there  be  anything 
there?  And  yet  people  tend  to  think  that  if  they  went  somewhere  where 
nothing  happened  they  would  ữnd  peace.  Well,  I've  thought  like  that 
II  ly  se  lí,  I  once  thought  that  way.... 

When  I  was  a  young  monk  just  starting  to  practice,  I'd  sít  in  med- 
itation  and  sounds  would  disturb  me,  Fd  think  to  myselí,  “What  can  I 
do  to  make  my  mind  peaceíul?”  So  I  took  some  beeswax  and  stuffed 
my  ears  with  it  so  that  I  couldn’t  hear  anything.  All  that  remained  was 
a  humming  sound.  I  thought  that  would  be  peaceful,  but  no,  all  that 
thinking  and  confusion  didn't  arise  at  the  ears  after  all.  It  arose  at  the 
mind.  That  is  the  place  to  search  for  peace. 

To  put  it  another  way,  no  matter  where  you  go  to  stay,  you  don’t 
want  to  do  anything  because  it  interferes  with  your  practice.  You  don’t 
want  to  sweep  the  grounds  or  do  any  work,  you  just  want  to  be  still  and 
bnd  peace  that  way.  The  teacher  asks  you  to  help  out  with  the  chores  or 
any  of  the  daily  duties  but  you  don’t  put  your  heart  into  it  because  you 
feel  it  is  only  an  external  concern. 

Fve  often  brought  up  the  example  of  one  of  my  disciples  who  was 
really  eager  to  “let  go”  and  find  peace.  I  taught  about  “letting  go”  and 
he  accordingly  understood  that  to  let  go  of  everything  would  indeed  be 
peaceful.  Actually  right  from  the  day  he  had  come  to  stay  here  he  didn’t 
want  to  do  anything.  Even  when  the  wind  blew  half  the  roof  off  his  kuti 
he  wasn't  interested.  He  said  that  that  was  just  an  external  thing.  So  he 
didn’t  bother  hxing  it  up.  When  the  sunlight  and  rain  streamed  in  from 
one  side  he’d  move  over  to  the  other  side.  That  wasn’t  any  business  of 
his.  His  business  was  to  make  his  mind  peaceíul.  That  other  stuff  was 
a  distraction,  he  wouldn’t  get  involved.  That  was  how  he  saw  it. 
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One  day  I  was  vvalking  past  and  saw  the  collapsed  roof. 

“Eh?  Whose  kuti  is  this?” 

Someone  told  me  whose  it  was,  and  I  thought,  “Hmm.  Strange...” 
So  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  explaining  many  things,  such  as  the  duties  in 
regard  to  our  dwellings,  the  senãsanavatta.  “We  must  have  a  dvvelling 
place,  and  we  must  look  after  it.  ‘Le túng  go’  isn’t  like  this,  it  doesn’t 
mean  shirking  our  responsibilities.  That’s  the  action  of  a  fool.  The 
rain  comes  in  on  one  side  so  you  move  over  to  the  other  side,  then  the 
sunshine  comes  out  and  you  move  back  to  that  side.  Why  is  that?  Why 
don’t  you  bother  to  let  go  there?”  I  gave  him  a  long  discourse  on  this; 
then  when  I’d  hnished,  he  said, 

“Oh,  Luang  Por,  sometimes  you  teach  me  to  cling  and  sometimes 
you  teach  me  to  let  go.  I  don’t  know  what  you  want  me  to  do.  Even 
when  my  roof  collapses  and  I  let  go  to  this  extent,  still  you  say  it’s  not 
right.  And  yet  you  teach  me  to  let  go!  I  don’t  know  what  more  you  can 
expect  of  me....” 

You  see?  People  are  like  this.  They  can  be  as  stupid  as  this. 

Are  there  visual  objects  within  the  eye?  If  there  are  no  external  vi- 
sual  objects  would  our  eyes  see  anything?  Are  there  sounds  vvithin  our 
ears  if  external  sounds  don’t  make  contact?  If  there  are  no  smells  out- 
side  would  we  experience  them?  Where  are  the  causes?  Think  about 
what  the  Buddha  said:  All  dhammas 1  arise  because  of  causes.  If  we 
didn’t  have  ears  would  we  experience  sounds?  If  we  had  no  eyes  would 
we  be  able  to  see  sights?  Eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind  - 
these  are  the  causes.  It  is  said  that  all  dhammas  arise  because  of  condi- 
tions,  when  they  cease  it’s  because  the  causal  conditions  have  ceased. 
For  resulting  conditions  to  arise,  the  causal  conditions  must  hrst  arise. 

If  we  think  that  peace  lies  where  there  are  no  sensations  would  wis- 
dom  arise?  Would  there  be  causal  and  resultant  conditions?  Would  we 
have  anything  to  practice  with?  If  we  blame  the  sounds,  then  where 
there  are  sounds  we  can’t  be  peaceíul.  We  think  that  place  is  no  good. 
Wherever  there  are  sights  we  say  that’s  not  peaceful.  If  that’s  the  case 

*The  word  dhamma  can  be  used  in  diííerent  ways.  In  this  talk,  the  Venerable 
Ajahn  reíers  to  Dhamma  —  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha;  to  dhammas  -  “things”;  and 
to  Dharnma  -  the  experience  of  transcendent  “Truth.” 
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then  to  find  peace  we’d  have  to  be  one  whose  senses  ha  ve  all  died,  blind, 
and  deaf.  I  thought  about  this.... 

“Hmm.  This  is  strange.  Suffering  arises  because  of  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind.  So  should  we  be  blind?  If  we  didn’t 
see  anything  at  all  maybe  that  would  be  better.  One  would  have  no 
deữlements  arising  if  one  were  blind,  or  deaf.  Is  this  the  way  it  is?”... 

But,  thinking  about  it,  it  was  all  wrong.  If  that  was  the  case  then 
blind  and  deaf  people  would  be  enlightened.  They  would  all  be  accom- 
plished  if  dehlements  arosc  at  the  eyes  and  ears.  There  arc  the  causal 
conditions.  Where  things  arise,  at  the  cause,  that’s  where  we  must  stop 
them.  Where  the  cause  arises,  that's  where  we  must  contemplate. 

Actually,  the  sense  bases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  body,  and 
mind  are  all  things  which  can  íacilitate  the  arising  of  wisdom,  if  we 
know  them  as  they  are.  If  we  don’t  really  know  them  we  must  deny 
them,  saying  we  don’t  want  to  see  sights,  hear  sounds,  and  so  on,  be- 
cause  they  disturb  us.  If  we  cut  off  the  causal  conditions  what  are  we 
going  to  contemplate?  Think  about  it.  Where  would  there  be  any  cause 
and  effect?  This  is  wrong  thinking  on  our  part. 

This  is  why  we  arc  taught  to  be  restrained.  Restraint  is  sĩla.  There 
is  the  sĩla  of  sense  restraint:  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind: 
these  are  our  sĩla,  and  they  are  our  samãdhi.  Rcílcct  on  the  story  of 
Sãriputta.  At  the  time  beíore  he  became  a  bhikkhu  he  saw  Assaji  Thera 
going  on  almsround.  Seeing  him,  Sãriputta  thought, 

“This  monk  is  most  unusual.  He  walks  neither  too  fast 
nor  too  slow,  his  robes  arc  neatly  worn,  his  bearing  is  re- 
strained.”  Sãriputta  was  inspired  by  him  and  so  approached 
Venerable  Assaji,  paid  his  respects  and  asked  him, 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  who  arc  you?” 

“I  am  a  samana.” 

“Who  is  your  teacher?” 

“Venerable  Gotama  is  my  teacher.” 

“What  does  Venerable  Gotama  teach?” 

“He  teaches  that  all  things  arise  because  of  conditions. 

When  they  cease  it’s  because  the  causal  conditions  have 
ceased.” 
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When  asked  about  the  Dhamma  by  Sãriputta,  Assaji  explained  only 
in  brieí,  he  talked  about  cause  and  cíTcct.  Dhammas  arise  because  of 
causes.  The  cause  arises  íìrst  and  then  the  result.  When  the  result  is  to 
cease  the  cause  must  íìrst  cease.  That’s  all  he  said,  but  it  was  enough 
for  Sãriputta1 . 

Now  this  was  a  cause  for  the  arising  of  Dhamma.  At  that  time 
Sãriputta  had  eyes,  he  had  ears,  he  had  a  nose,  a  tongue,  a  body  and  a 
mind.  All  his  íaculties  were  intact.  If  he  didn’t  have  his  íaculties  would 
there  have  been  sufficient  causes  for  wisdom  to  arise  for  him?  Would 
he  have  been  aware  of  anything?  But  most  of  us  are  aíraid  of  contact. 
Either  that  or  we  like  to  have  contact  but  we  develop  no  vvisdom  from 
it:  instead  we  repeatedly  indulge  through  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body 
and  mind,  delighting  in  and  getting  lost  in  sense  objects.  This  is  how  it 
is.  These  sense  bases  can  entice  us  into  delight  and  indulgence  or  they 
can  lead  to  knovvledge  and  vvisdom. 

They  have  both  harm  and  bcncíìt,  depending  on  our  wisdom. 

So  now  let  us  understand  that,  having  gone  íorth  and  come  to  prac- 
tice,  we  should  take  everything  as  practice.  Even  the  bad  things.  We 
should  know  them  all.  Why?  So  that  we  may  know  the  truth.  When  we 
talk  of  practice  we  don’t  simply  mean  those  things  that  are  good  and 
pleasing  to  us.  That’s  not  how  it  is.  In  this  world  some  things  are  to 
our  liking,  some  are  not.  These  things  all  exist  in  this  world,  novvhere 
else.  Usually  whatever  we  like  we  want,  even  with  fellow  monks  and 
novices.  Whatever  monk  or  novice  we  don’t  like  we  don’t  want  to  as- 
sociate  with,  we  only  want  to  be  with  those  we  like.  You  see?  This  is 
choosing  according  to  our  likes.  Whatever  we  don’t  like  we  don’t  want 
to  see  or  know  about. 

Actually  the  Buddha  wanted  us  to  experience  these  things.  Lokavidũ 
-  look  at  this  world  and  know  it  clearly.  If  we  don’t  know  the  truth  of 
the  world  clearly  then  we  can’t  go  anywhere.  Living  in  the  world  we 
must  understand  the  world.  The  Noble  Ones  of  the  past,  including  the 
Buddha,  all  lived  with  these  things,  they  lived  in  this  world,  among  de- 
luded  people.  They  attained  the  truth  right  in  this  very  world,  nowhere 

1  At  that  time  Sãriputta  had  his  first  insight  into  the  Dhamma,  attaining  sotãpatti, 
or  “stream-entry.” 
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else.  They  didn’t  run  off  to  some  other  world  to  find  the  truth.  But  they 
had  wisdom.  They  restrained  their  senses,  but  the  practice  is  to  look 
into  all  these  things  and  know  them  as  they  are. 

Thereíore  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  know  the  sense  bases,  our  points 
of  contact.  The  eye  contacts  forms  and  sends  them  “in”  to  become 
sights.  The  ears  make  contact  with  sounds,  the  nose  makes  contact 
with  odors,  the  tongue  makes  contact  with  tastes,  the  body  makes  con- 
tact  with  tactile  sensations,  and  so  awareness  arises.  Where  awareness 
arises  is  where  we  should  look  and  see  things  as  they  are.  If  we  don’t 
know  these  things  as  they  really  are  we  will  either  fall  in  love  with  them 
or  hate  them.  Where  these  sensations  arise  is  where  we  can  become  en- 
lightened,  where  wisdom  can  arise. 

But  sometimes  we  don’t  want  things  to  be  like  that.  The  Buddha 
taught  restraint,  but  restraint  doesn’t  mean  we  don’t  see  anything,  hear 
anything,  smell,  taste,  feel  or  think  anything.  That's  not  what  it  means. 
If  practicers  don’t  understand  this  then  as  soon  as  they  see  or  hear  any- 
thing  they  cower  and  run  away.  They  don’t  deal  with  things.  They  run 
away,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  those  things  will  eventually  lose  their 
power  over  them,  that  they  will  eventually  transcend  them.  But  they 
won’t.  They  won’t  transcend  anything  like  that.  If  they  run  away  not 
knowing  the  truth  of  them,  later  on  the  same  stuff  will  pop  up  to  be 
dealt  with  again. 

For  example,  those  practicers  who  are  never  content,  be  they  in 
monasteries,  íorests,  or  mountains.  They  wander  on  “dhutaúga  pil- 
grimage”  looking  at  this,  that  and  the  other,  thinking  they’11  find  con- 
tentment  that  way.  They  go,  and  then  they  come  back...  didn’t  see 
anything.  They  try  going  to  a  mountain  top...  “Ah!  This  is  the  spot, 
now  Tm  right.”  They  feel  at  peace  for  a  few  days  and  then  get  tired  of 
it.  “Oh,  well,  off  to  the  seaside.”  “Ah,  here  it’s  nice  and  cool.  This’11 
do  me  tìne.”  After  a  while  they  get  tired  of  the  seaside  as  well...  Tired 
of  the  íorests,  từed  of  the  mountains,  tired  of  the  seaside,  tired  of  ev- 
erything.  This  is  not  being  tired  of  things  in  the  right  sense1,  as  right 
view,  it’s  simply  boredom,  a  kind  of  wrong  view.  Their  view  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  way  things  are. 

1  That  is,  nibbidã,  disinterest  in  the  lures  of  the  sensual  world. 
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When  they  get  back  to  the  monastery...  “Now,  what  will  I  do?  I've 
been  all  over  and  came  back  with  nothing.”  So  they  throw  away  their 
bowls  and  disrobe.  Why  do  they  disrobe?  Because  they  haven’t  got 
any  grip  on  the  practice,  they  don’t  see  anything;  go  to  the  north  and 
don’t  see  anything;  go  to  the  seaside,  to  the  mountains,  into  the  íorests 
and  still  don’t  see  anything.  So  it’s  all  íìnishcd...  they  “die.”  This  is 
how  it  goes.  It’s  because  they’re  continually  running  away  from  things. 
Wisdom  doesn’t  arise. 

Now  take  another  example.  Suppose  there  is  one  monk  who  deter- 
mines  to  stay  with  things,  not  to  run  away.  He  looks  after  himself.  He 
knows  himselí  and  also  knows  those  who  come  to  stay  with  him.  He’s 
continually  dealing  with  problems.  For  example,  the  abbot.  If  one  is  an 
abbot  of  a  monastery  there  arc  constant  problems  to  deal  with,  there’s 
a  constant  stream  of  things  that  demand  attention.  Why  so?  Because 
people  are  always  asking  questions.  The  questions  never  end,  so  you 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  You  are  constantly  solving  problems, 
your  own  as  well  as  other  people’s.  That  is,  you  must  be  constantly 
awake.  Beíore  you  can  doze  off  they  wake  you  up  again  with  another 
problem.  So  this  causes  you  to  contemplate  and  understand  things.  You 
become  skillíul:  skillíul  in  regard  to  yourselí  and  skillí  ul  in  regard  to 
others.  Skillíul  in  many,  many  ways. 

This  skill  arises  from  contact,  from  coníronting  and  dealing  with 
things,  from  not  running  away.  We  don’t  run  away  physically  but  we 
‘Tun  away”  in  mind,  using  our  wisdom.  We  understand  vvith  wisdom 
right  here,  we  don’t  run  away  from  anything. 

This  is  a  source  of  wisdom.  One  must  work,  must  associate  with 
other  things.  For  instance,  living  in  a  big  monastery  like  this  we  must 
all  help  out  to  look  after  the  things  here.  Looking  at  it  in  one  way  you 
could  say  that  it’s  all  dcíìlcmcnt.  Living  with  lots  of  monks  and  novices, 
with  many  lay  people  Corning  and  going,  many  deíìlements  may  arise. 
Yes,  I  admit...  but  we  must  live  like  this  for  the  development  of  wisdom 
and  the  abandonment  of  íoolishness.  Which  way  arc  we  to  go?  Are 
we  going  to  live  in  order  to  get  rid  of  íoolishness  or  to  increase  our 
íoolishness? 

We  must  contemplate.  Whenever  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body 
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or  mind  make  contact  we  should  be  collected  and  cừcumspect.  When 
suííering  arises,  who  is  suííering?  Why  did  this  suííering  arise?  The 
abbot  of  a  monastery  has  to  supervise  many  disciples.  Now  that  may  be 
suííering.  We  must  know  suííering  when  it  arises.  Know  suííering.  If 
we  are  aíraid  of  suiĩcring  and  don’t  want  to  face  it,  where  are  we  going 
to  do  battle  with  it?  If  suííering  arises  and  we  don’t  know  it,  how  are 
we  going  to  deal  with  it?  This  is  of  utmost  importance  -  we  must  know 
suffering. 

Escaping  from  suííering  means  knowing  the  way  out  of  suííering, 
it  doesn’t  mean  running  away  from  wherever  suííering  arises.  By  doing 
that  you  just  carry  your  suííering  with  you.  When  suííering  arises  again 
somewhere  else  youTl  have  to  run  away  again.  This  is  not  transcending 
suííering,  it’s  not  knowing  suííering. 

If  you  want  to  understand  suííering  you  must  look  into  the  situation 
at  hand.  The  teachings  say  that  wherever  a  problem  arises  it  must  be 
settled  right  there.  Where  suííering  lies  is  right  where  non-suffering 
will  arise,  it  ceases  at  the  place  where  it  arises.  If  suííering  arises  you 
must  contemplate  right  there,  you  don’t  have  to  run  away.  You  should 
settle  the  issue  right  there.  One  who  runs  away  from  suííering  out  of 
fcar  is  the  most  íoolish  person  of  all.  He  will  simply  increase  his  stu- 
pidity  endlessly. 

We  must  understand:  suííering  is  none  other  than  the  First  No- 
ble  Truth,  isn’t  that  so?  Are  you  going  to  look  on  it  as  something 
bad?  Dukkha  sacca,  samudaya  sacca,  nirodha  sacca,  magga  sacca.... 1 
Running  away  from  these  things  isn’t  practicing  according  to  the  true 
Dhamma.  When  will  you  ever  see  the  truth  of  suííering?  If  we  keep 
running  away  from  suííering  we  will  never  know  it.  Suííering  is  some- 
thing  we  should  rccogni/c  -  if  you  don’t  observe  it  when  will  you  ever 
recognize  it?  Not  being  content  here  you  run  over  there,  when  discon- 
tent  arises  there  you  run  off  again.  You  are  always  running.  If  that’s  the 
way  you  practice  you’11  be  racing  with  the  Devil  all  over  the  country! 

The  Buddha  taught  us  to  “run  away”  using  wisdom.  For  instance: 
suppose  you  had  stepped  on  a  thorn  or  splinter  and  it  got  embedded  in 

1  The  truth  of  suííering,  the  truth  of  its  cause,  the  truth  of  its  cessation  and  the  truth 
of  the  way  (leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering):  The  Four  Noble  Truths. 
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your  foot.  As  you  walk  it  occasionally  hurts,  occasionally  not.  Some- 
times  you  may  step  on  a  stone  or  a  stump  and  it  really  hurts,  so  you  feel 
around  your  foot.  But  not  íìnding  anything  you  shrug  it  off  and  walk  on 
a  bit  more.  Eventually  you  step  on  something  else,  and  the  pain  arises 
again. 

Now  this  happens  many  times.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  pain? 
The  cause  is  that  splinter  or  thom  embedded  in  your  foot.  The  pain  is 
constantly  near.  Whenever  the  pain  arises  you  may  take  a  look  and  feel 
around  a  bít,  but,  not  seeing  the  splinter,  you  let  it  go.  Aíter  a  while  it 
hurts  again  so  you  take  another  look. 

When  sulTcring  arises  you  must  note  it,  don’t  just  shrug  it  off. 
Whenever  the  pain  arises...  “Hmm...  that  splinter  is  still  there.”  When- 
ever  the  pain  arises  there  arises  also  the  thought  that  that  splinter  has 
got  to  go.  If  you  don’t  take  it  out  there  will  only  be  more  pain  later  on. 
The  pain  keeps  recurring  again  and  again,  until  the  desire  to  take  out 
that  thom  is  constantly  with  you.  In  the  end  it  reaches  a  point  where 
you  make  up  your  mind  once  and  for  all  to  get  out  that  thom  -  because 
it  hurts! 

Now  OU1'  effort  in  the  practice  must  be  like  this.  Wherever  it  hurts, 
wherever  there’s  íriction,  we  must  investigate.  Coníront  the  problem, 
head  on.  Take  that  thom  out  of  your  foot,  just  pull  it  out.  Wherever 
your  mind  gets  stuck  you  must  take  note.  As  you  look  into  it  you  will 
know  it.  see  it  and  experience  it  as  it  is. 

But  our  practice  must  be  unwavering  and  persistent.  They  call  it 
virìyãrambha  -  putting  íorth  constant  effort.  Whenever  an  unpleasant 
íccling  arises  in  your  foot,  for  example,  you  must  remind  yourselí  to 
get  out  that  thom,  don’t  give  up  your  resolve.  Likewise,  when  suííering 
arises  in  our  hearts  we  must  have  the  unwavering  resolve  to  try  to  up- 
root  the  dehlements,  to  give  them  up.  This  resolve  is  constantly  there, 
unremitting.  Eventually  the  dehlements  will  fall  into  our  hands  where 
we  can  hnish  them  off. 

So  in  regard  to  happiness  and  suííering,  what  arc  we  to  do?  If  we 
didn’t  have  these  things  what  could  we  use  as  a  cause  to  precipitate 
wisdom?  If  there  is  no  cause  how  will  the  effect  arise?  All  dhammas 
arise  because  of  causes.  When  the  result  ceases  it’s  because  the  cause 
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has  ceased.  This  is  how  it  is,  but  most  of  us  don’t  really  understand. 
People  only  want  to  run  away  from  suffering.  This  sort  of  knowledge 
is  short  of  the  mark.  Actually  we  need  to  know  this  very  world  that  we 
arc  living  in,  we  don’t  have  to  run  away  anywhere.  You  should  have  the 
attitude  that  to  stay  is  íìne...  and  to  go  is  fine.  Think  about  this  careíully. 

Where  do  happiness  and  suffering  lie?  Whatever  we  don’t  hold 
fast  to,  cling  to  or  fix  on  to,  as  if  it  weren’t  there,  suffering  doesn’t 
arise.  Suffering  arises  from  existence  ( bhava ).  If  there  is  existence 
then  there  is  birth.  Upãdãna  -  clinging  or  attachment  -  this  is  the  pre- 
requisite  which  creates  suffering.  Wherever  suffering  arises  look  into 
it.  Don’t  look  too  far  away,  look  right  into  the  present  moment.  Look 
at  your  own  mind  and  body.  When  suffering  arises...  “Why  is  there 
suffering?”  Look  right  now.  When  happiness  arises,  what  is  the  cause 
of  that  happiness?  Look  right  there.  Wherever  these  things  arise  be 
aware.  Both  happiness  and  suffering  arise  from  clinging. 

The  cultivators  of  old  saw  their  minds  in  this  way.  There  is  only 
arising  and  ceasing.  There  is  no  abiding  entity.  They  contemplated 
from  all  angles  and  saw  that  there  was  nothing  much  to  this  mind,  noth- 
ing  is  stable.  There  is  only  arising  and  ceasing,  ceasing  and  arising, 
nothing  is  of  any  lasting  substance.  While  walking  or  sitting  they  saw 
things  in  this  way.  Wherever  they  looked  there  was  only  suffering, 
that’s  all.  It’s  just  like  a  big  iron  ball  which  has  just  been  blasted  in  a 
furnace.  It’s  hot  all  over.  If  you  touch  the  top  it’s  hot,  touch  the  sides 
and  theyTe  hot  -  it’s  hot  all  over.  There  isn’t  any  place  on  it  vvhich  is 
cool. 

Now  if  we  don’t  consider  these  things  we  know  nothing  about  them. 
We  must  see  clcarly.  Don’t  get  “born”  into  things,  don’t  fall  into  birth. 
Know  the  workings  of  birth.  Such  thoughts  as,  “Oh,  I  can’t  stand  that 
person,  he  does  everything  vvrongly,”  will  no  longer  arise.  Or,  “I  really 
like  so  and  so...”,  these  things  don’t  arise.  There  remain  merely  the 
conventional  worldly  standards  of  like  and  dislike,  but  one’s  speech  is 
one  way,  one’s  mind  another.  They  arc  scparatc  things.  We  must  use  the 
conventions  of  the  world  to  communicate  with  each  other,  but  invvardly 
we  must  be  empty.  The  mind  is  above  those  things.  We  must  bring  the 
mind  to  transcendence  like  this.  This  is  the  abiding  of  the  Noble  Ones. 
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We  must  all  aim  for  this  and  practice  accordingly.  Don’t  get  caught  up 
in  doubts. 

Beíore  I  started  to  practice,  I  thought  to  inysclĩ,  “The  Buddhist  reli- 
gion  is  here,  available  for  all,  and  yet  why  do  only  some  people  practice 
while  others  don’t?  Or  if  they  do  practice,  they  do  so  only  for  a  short 
while  and  then  give  up.  Or  again  those  who  don’t  give  it  up  still  don’t 
knuckle  down  and  do  the  practice.  Why  is  this?”  So  I  resolved  to  my- 
self,  “Okay...  ril  give  up  this  body  and  mind  for  this  liíetime  and  try  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  down  to  the  last  detail.  ru  reach  un- 
derstanding  in  this  very  liíetime...  because  if  I  don’t  ru  still  be  sunk  in 
suííering.  ru  let  go  of  everything  else  and  make  a  determined  effort,  no 
matter  how  much  difficulty  or  suííering  I  have  to  endure,  ru  persevere. 
If  I  don’t  do  it  ru  just  keep  on  doubting.” 

Thinking  like  this  I  got  down  to  practice.  No  matter  how  much 
happiness,  suííering  or  diỉlìculty  I  had  to  endure  I  would  do  it.  I  looked 
on  my  whole  life  as  if  it  was  only  one  day  and  a  night.  I  gave  it  up. 
“I’U  follow  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha,  ru  follow  the  Dhamma  to  un- 
derstanding  -  why  is  this  world  of  delusion  so  vvretched?”  I  wanted 
to  know,  I  wanted  to  master  the  teaching,  so  I  turned  to  the  practice  of 
Dhamma. 

How  much  of  the  worldly  life  do  we  monastics  renounce?  If  we 
have  gone  íorth  for  good  then  it  means  we  renounce  it  all,  there’s  noth- 
ing  we  don’t  renounce.  All  the  things  of  the  world  that  people  enjoy 
are  cast  off:  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes  and  íeelings...  we  throw  them 
all  away.  And  yet  we  experience  them.  So  Dhamma  practicers  must  be 
content  with  little  and  remain  detached.  Whether  in  regard  to  speech, 
in  eating  or  whatever,  we  must  be  easily  satisíìcd:  eat  simply,  sleep 
simply,  live  simply.  Just  like  they  say,  “an  ordinary  person,”  one  who 
lives  simply.  The  more  you  practice  the  more  you  will  be  able  to  take 
satisíaction  in  your  practice.  You  will  see  into  your  own  hcart. 

The  Dhamma  is  paccattam,  you  must  know  it  for  yourselí.  To  know 
for  yourselí  means  to  practice  for  yourselí.  You  can  depend  on  a  teacher 
only  fifty  percent  of  the  way.  Even  the  teaching  I  have  given  you  today 
is  completely  useless  in  itselí,  even  if  it  is  worth  hearing.  But  if  you 
were  to  believe  it  all  just  because  I  said  so  you  wouldn't  be  using  the 
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teaching  properly. 

If  you  believed  me  completely  then  you’d  be  íoolish.  To  hcar  the 
teaching,  see  its  benetìt,  put  it  into  practice  for  yourselí,  see  it  within 
yourselí,  do  it  yourself...  this  is  much  more  useful.  You  will  then  know 
the  taste  of  Dhamma  for  yourself. 

This  is  why  the  Buddha  didn’t  talk  about  the  íruits  of  the  practice  in 
much  detail,  because  it’s  something  one  can’t  convey  in  words.  It  would 
be  like  trying  to  describe  different  colors  to  a  person  blind  from  birth, 
“Oh,  it’s  so  white,”  or  “it’s  bright  yellow,”  for  instance.  You  couldn’t 
convey  those  colors  to  them.  You  could  try  but  it  wouldn’t  serve  much 
purpose. 

The  Buddha  brings  it  back  down  to  the  individual  -  see  clearly  for 
yourselí.  If  you  see  clearly  for  yourselí  you  will  have  clear  proof  within 
yourselí.  Whether  standing,  walking,  sitting  or  reclining  you  will  be 
free  of  doubt.  Even  if  someone  were  to  say,  “Your  practice  isn’t  right, 
it’s  all  wrong”,  still  you  would  be  unmoved,  because  you  have  your 
own  proof. 

A  practicer  of  the  Dhamma  must  be  like  this  wherever  he  goes. 
Others  can’t  tell  you,  you  must  know  for  yourselí.  Sammã-ditthi,  right 
view,  must  be  there.  The  practice  must  be  like  this  for  every  one  of  us. 
To  do  the  real  practice  like  this  for  even  one  month  out  of  five  or  ten 
rains  retreats  would  be  rare. 

Our  sense  organs  must  be  constantly  working.  Know  content  and 
discontent,  be  aware  of  like  and  dislike.  Know  appcarancc  and  know 
transccndcncc.  The  apparcnt  and  the  transcendent  must  be  realized  si- 
multaneously.  Good  and  evil  must  be  seen  as  co-existent,  arising  to- 
gether.  This  is  the  íruit  of  the  Dhamma  practice. 

So  whatever  is  useíul  to  yourselí  and  to  others,  vvhatever  practice 
beneíìts  both  yourself  and  others,  is  called  “following  the  Buddha.”  Tve 
talked  about  this  often.  The  things  which  should  be  done,  people  seem 
to  neglect.  For  example,  the  work  in  the  monastery,  the  standards  of 
practice  and  so  on.  I’ve  talked  about  them  often  and  yet  people  don’t 
seem  to  put  their  hearts  into  it.  Some  don’t  know,  some  arc  lazy  and 
can’t  be  bothered,  some  arc  simply  scattered  and  coníused. 

But  that’s  a  cause  for  wisdom  to  arise.  If  we  go  to  places  where 
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none  of  these  things  arise,  what  would  we  see?  Take  food,  for  instance. 
If  food  doesn’t  ha  ve  any  taste  is  it  delicious?  If  a  person  is  deaf  will  he 
hear  anything?  If  you  don’t  perceive  anything  will  you  have  anything  to 
contemplate?  If  there  are  no  problems  will  there  be  anything  to  solve? 
Think  of  the  practice  in  this  way. 

Once  I  went  to  live  up  north.  At  that  time  I  was  living  with  many 
monks,  all  of  them  elderly  but  newly  ordained,  with  only  two  or  three 
rains  retreats.  At  the  time  I  had  ten  rains.  Living  with  those  old  monks 
I  decided  to  períorm  the  various  duties  -  receiving  theừ  bowls,  washing 
their  robes,  emptying  theừ  spittoons  and  so  on.  I  didn’t  think  in  terms  of 
doing  it  for  any  particular  individual,  I  simply  maintained  my  practice. 
If  others  didn’t  do  the  duties  I’d  do  them  myselí.  I  saw  it  as  a  good 
opportunity  for  me  to  gain  merit.  It  made  me  feel  good  and  gave  me  a 
sense  of  satisíaction. 

On  the  uposatha 1  days  I  knew  the  required  duties.  I'd  go  and  clean 
out  the  uposatha  hall  and  set  out  water  for  washing  and  drinking.  The 
others  didn't  know  anything  about  the  duties,  they  just  watched.  I  didn’t 
criticize  them,  because  they  didn’t  know.  I  did  the  duties  myselí,  and 
having  done  them  I  felt  pleased  with  myselí,  I  had  inspiration  and  a  lot 
of  energy  in  my  practice. 

Whenever  I  could  do  something  in  the  monastery,  whether  in  my 
own  kuti  or  others’,  if  it  was  dirty,  Fd  clean  up.  I  didn’t  do  it  for 
anyone  in  particular,  I  didn’t  do  it  to  impress  anyone,  I  simply  did  it  to 
maintain  a  good  practice.  Cleaning  a  kuti  or  dwelling  place  is  just  like 
cleaning  rubbish  out  of  your  own  mind. 

Now  this  is  something  all  of  you  should  bear  in  mind.  You  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  harmony,  it  will  automatically  be  there.  Live  to- 
gether  with  Dhamma,  with  peace  and  restraint,  train  your  mind  to  be 
like  this  and  no  problems  will  arise.  If  there  is  heavy  work  to  be  done 
everybody  helps  out  and  in  no  long  time  the  work  is  done,  it  gets  taken 
care  of  quite  easily.  That’s  the  best  way. 

I  have  come  across  some  other  types,  though...  although  I  used  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  grow.  For  instance,  living  in  a  big  monastery,  the 

'observance  days,  held  roughly  every  íortnight,  on  which  monks  coníess  their 
oííenses  and  recite  the  disciplinary  precepts,  the  pãtimokkha. 
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monks  and  novices  may  agree  among  themselves  to  wash  robes  on  a 
certain  day.  I’d  go  and  boil  up  the  jackfruit  wood 1 .  Now  there’d  be 
some  monks  who’d  wait  for  someone  else  to  boil  up  the  jackfruit  wood 
and  then  come  along  and  wash  theừ  robes,  take  them  back  to  their  kutis, 
hang  them  out  and  then  take  a  nap.  They  didn’t  have  to  set  up  the  fire, 
didn’t  have  to  clean  up  afterwards...  they  thought  they  were  on  a  good 
thing,  that  they  were  being  clever.  This  is  the  height  of  stupidity.  These 
people  are  just  increasing  their  own  stupidity  because  they  don’t  do 
anything,  they  leave  all  the  work  up  to  others.  They  wait  till  everything 
is  ready  then  come  along  and  make  use  of  it,  it’s  easy  for  them.  This  is 
just  adding  to  one’s  íoolishness.  Those  actions  serve  no  useíul  purpose 
whatsoever  to  them. 

Some  people  think  íoolishly  like  this.  They  shirk  the  requừed  duties 
and  think  that  this  is  being  clever,  but  it  is  actually  very  íoolish.  If  we 
have  that  sort  of  attitude  we  won’t  last. 

Thereíore,  whether  speaking,  eating  or  doing  anything  whatsoever, 
reíìcct  on  yourselí.  You  may  want  to  live  comíortably,  eat  comíbrtably, 
sleep  comíbrtably  and  so  on,  but  you  can’t.  What  have  we  come  here 
for?  If  we  regularly  rcílcct  on  this  we  will  be  heedíul,  we  won’t  íorget, 
we  will  be  constantly  alert.  Being  alert  like  this  you  will  put  íorth  effort 
in  all  postures.  If  you  don’t  put  íorth  effort  things  go  qui  te  diííerently... 
Sitting,  you  sít  like  you’re  in  the  town,  walking,  you  walk  like  you’re 
in  the  town...  you  just  want  to  go  and  play  around  in  the  town  with  the 
lay  people. 

If  there  is  no  effort  in  the  practice  the  mind  will  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion.  You  don’t  oppose  and  resist  your  mind,  you  just  allow  it  to  waft 
along  the  wind  of  your  moods.  This  is  called  following  one’s  moods. 
Like  a  child,  if  we  indulge  all  its  wants  will  it  be  a  good  child?  If  the 
parents  indulge  all  their  child’s  wishes  is  that  good?  Even  if  they  do 
indulge  it  somewhat  at  íìrst,  by  the  time  it  can  speak  they  may  start 
to  occasionally  spank  it  because  they’re  aíraid  it’ll  end  up  stupid.  The 
training  of  our  mind  must  be  like  this.  You  have  to  know  yourselí  and 
how  to  train  yourscir.  If  you  don’t  know  how  to  train  your  own  mind, 

1  The  heartwood  from  the  jackfruit  tree  is  boiled  down  and  the  resulting  color  used 
both  to  dye  and  to  wash  the  robes  of  the  íorest  monks. 
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waiting  around  expecting  someone  else  to  train  it  for  you,  you’ll  end  up 
in  trouble. 

So  don’t  think  that  you  can’t  practice  in  this  place.  Practice  has 
no  limits.  Whether  standing,  walking,  sitting  or  lying  down,  you  can 
always  practice.  Even  while  sweeping  the  monastery  grounds  or  seeing 
a  beam  of  sunlight,  you  can  realize  the  Dhamma.  But  you  must  have 
sati  at  hand.  Why  so?  Because  you  can  realize  the  Dhamma  at  any  time 
at  all,  in  any  place,  if  you  ardently  meditate. 

Don’t  be  heedless.  Be  watchful,  be  alert.  While  walking  on  alm- 
sround  there  are  all  sorts  of  íeelings  arising,  and  it’s  all  good  Dhamma. 
When  you  get  back  to  the  monastery  and  are  eating  your  food  there’s 
plenty  of  good  Dhamma  for  you  to  look  into.  If  you  have  constant  effort 
all  these  things  will  be  objects  for  contemplation,  there  will  be  wisdom, 
you  will  see  the  Dhamma.  This  is  called  dhamma-vicaya,  rc ílccting  on 
Dhamma.  It’s  one  of  the  enlightenment  tactors1 .  If  there  is  sati,  rec- 
ollection,  there  will  be  dhamma-vicaya  as  a  result.  These  are  íactors 
of  enlightenment.  If  we  have  recollection  then  we  won’t  simply  take 
it  easy,  there  will  also  be  inquừy  into  Dhamma.  These  things  become 
íactors  for  realizing  the  Dhamma. 

If  we  have  reached  this  stage  then  our  practice  will  know  neither  day 
or  night,  it  will  continue  on  regardless  of  the  time  of  day.  There  will  be 
nothing  to  taint  the  practice,  or  if  there  is  we  will  immediately  know  it. 
Let  there  be  dhamma-vicaya  within  our  minds  constantly,  looking  into 
Dhamma.  If  our  practice  has  entered  the  flow  the  mind  will  tend  to  be 
like  this.  It  won’t  go  off  after  other  things...  “I  think  ril  go  for  a  trip 
over  there,  or  perhaps  this  other  place...  over  in  that  province  should  be 
interesting....”  That’s  the  way  of  the  world.  Not  long  and  the  practice 
will  die. 

So  resolve  yourselves.  It's  not  just  by  sitting  with  your  eyes  closed 
that  you  develop  wisdom.  Eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind  are 
constantly  with  us,  so  be  constantly  alert.  Study  constantly.  Seeing 
trees  or  animals  can  all  be  occasions  for  study.  Bring  it  all  invvards.  See 

1  Bojjhanga  -  the  Seven  Factors  of  Enlightenment:  sati,  recollection;  dhamma- 
vicaya,  inquiry  into  dhammas;  viriya,  effort;  pĩti,  joy;  passaddhi,  peace;  samãdhỉ, 
concentration;  and  upekkhã,  equanimity. 
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clearly  within  your  own  heart.  If  some  sensation  makes  impact  on  the 
heart,  witness  it  clcarly  for  yourselí,  don’t  simply  disrcgard  it. 

Take  a  simple  comparison:  baking  bricks.  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
brick-baking  oven?  They  build  the  bre  up  about  two  or  three  feet  in 
front  of  the  oven,  then  the  smoke  all  gets  drawn  into  it.  Looking  at 
this  illustration  you  can  more  clearly  understand  the  practice.  Making 
a  brick  kiln  in  the  right  way  you  have  to  make  the  fire  so  that  all  the 
smoke  gets  drawn  inside,  none  is  left  over.  All  the  heat  goes  into  the 
oven,  and  the  job  gets  done  quickly. 

We  Dhamma  practicers  should  experience  things  in  this  way.  All 
our  feelings  will  be  drawn  inwards  to  be  turned  into  right  view.  Seeing 
sights,  hearing  sounds,  smelling  odors,  tasting  íl avors  and  so  on,  the 
mind  draws  them  all  invvard  to  be  converted  into  right  view.  Those 
íeelings  thus  become  experiences  which  give  rise  to  wisdom. 


“Not  Sure!”  -  The  Standard 
of  the  Noble  Ones1 


THERE  WAS  ONCE  a  Western  monk,  a  student  of  mine.  Whenever  he 
saw  Thai  monks  and  novices  disrobing  he  would  say,  “Oh,  what 
a  shame!  Why  do  they  do  that?  Why  do  so  many  of  the  Thai  monks 
and  novices  disrobe?”  He  was  shocked.  He  would  get  saddened  at 
the  disrobing  of  the  Thai  monks  and  novices,  because  he  had  only  just 
come  into  contact  with  Buddhism.  He  was  inspừed,  he  was  resolute. 
Going  forth  as  a  monk  was  the  only  thing  to  do,  he  thought  he’d  never 
disrobe.  Whoever  disrobed  was  a  fool.  He’d  see  the  Thais  taking  on  the 
robes  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rains  Retreat  as  monks  and  novices  and 
then  disrobing  at  the  end  of  it...  “Oh,  how  sad!  I  feel  so  soưy  for  those 
Thai  monks  and  novices.  How  could  they  do  such  a  thing?” 

Well,  as  time  went  by  some  of  the  Westem  monks  began  to  disrobe, 
so  he  came  to  see  it  as  something  not  so  important  aíter  all.  At  hrst, 
when  he  had  just  begun  to  practice,  he  was  excited  about  it.  He  thought 
that  it  was  a  really  important  thing,  to  become  a  monk.  He  thought  it 
would  be  easy. 

When  people  are  inspired  it  all  seems  to  be  so  right  and  good. 
There’s  nothing  there  to  gauge  their  íeelings  by,  so  they  go  ahead  and 
decide  for  themselves.  But  they  don’t  really  know  what  practice  is. 
Those  who  do  know  will  have  a  thoroughly  firm  íoundation  within  theừ 
hearts  -  but  even  so  they  don’t  need  to  advertise  it. 

'An  iníormal  talk  given  at  Ajahn  Chah’s  kuti,  to  some  monks  and  novices  one 
evening  in  1980 
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As  for  myselí,  when  I  was  íìrst  ordained  I  didn’t  actually  do  much 
practice,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  faith.  I  don’t  know  why,  maybe  it  was  there 
from  birth.  The  monks  and  novices  who  went  íorth  together  with  me, 
come  the  end  of  the  Rains,  all  disrobed.  I  thought  to  myselí,  “Eh?  What 
is  it  with  these  people?”  Hovvever,  I  didn’t  dare  say  anything  to  them 
because  I  wasn’t  yet  sure  of  my  own  íeelings,  I  was  too  stiưed  up.  But 
within  me  I  felt  that  they  were  all  íoolish.  “It’s  difficult  to  go  íorth,  easy 
to  disrobe.  These  guys  don’t  have  rnuch  merit,  they  think  that  the  way 
of  the  world  is  more  useíul  than  the  way  of  Dhamma.”  I  thought  like 
this  but  I  didn’t  say  anything,  I  just  watched  my  own  mind. 

I’d  see  the  monks  who’d  gone  íorth  with  me  disrobing  one  aíter  the 
other.  Sometimes  they’d  dress  up  and  come  back  to  the  monastery  to 
show  off.  I’d  see  them  and  think  they  were  crazy,  but  they  thought  they 
looked  snappy.  When  you  disrobe  you  have  to  do  this  and  that...  Fd 
think  to  myselí  that  that  way  of  thinking  was  wrong.  I  wouldn’t  say  it, 
though,  because  I  myselí  was  still  an  uncertain  quantity.  I  still  wasn’t 
sure  how  long  my  íaith  would  last. 

When  my  íriends  had  all  disrobed  I  dropped  all  concern,  there  was 
nobody  left  to  concern  myselí  with.  I  picked  up  the  pãtimokkha 1  and 
got  stuck  into  learning  that.  There  was  nobody  left  to  distract  me  and 
waste  my  time,  so  I  put  my  heart  into  the  practice.  Still  I  didn’t  say 
anything  because  I  felt  that  to  practice  all  one’s  life,  maybe  seventy, 
eighty  or  even  ninety  years,  and  to  keep  up  a  persistent  effort,  without 
slackening  up  or  losing  one’s  resolve,  seemed  like  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do. 

Those  who  went  íorth  would  go  íorth,  those  who  disrobed  would 
disrobe.  Fd  just  watch  it  all.  I  didn’t  concern  myselí  vvhether  they 
stayed  or  went.  Fd  watch  my  íriends  leave,  but  the  íeeling  I  had  within 
me  was  that  these  people  didn’t  see  clearly.  That  Western  monk  prob- 
ably  thought  like  that.  He'd  see  people  become  monks  for  only  one 
Rains  Retreat,  and  get  upset. 

Later  on  he  reached  a  stage  we  call...  bored;  bored  with  the  Holy 
Life.  Fle  let  go  of  the  practice  and  eventually  disrobed. 

'The  Central  body  of  the  monastic  code,  which  is  recited  íortnightly  in  the  Pãli 
language. 
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“Why  are  you  disrobing?  Beíore,  when  you  saw  the  Thai  monks 
disrobing  you'd  say,  ‘Oh,  what  a  shame!  How  sad,  how  pitiíul.’  Now, 
when  you  yourselí  want  to  disrobe,  why  dorTt  you  feel  sorry  now?” 

He  didn’t  answer.  He  just  grinned  sheepishly. 

When  it  comes  to  the  training  of  the  mind  it  isn’t  easy  to  find  a  good 
Standard  if  you  haven’t  yet  developed  a  “witness”  within  yoursclí.  In 
most  external  matters  we  can  rely  on  others  for  íeedback,  there  are 
standards  and  precedents.  But  when  it  comes  to  using  the  Dhamma  as 
a  Standard...  do  we  have  the  Dhamma  yet?  Are  we  thinking  rightly  or 
not?  And  even  if  it’s  right,  do  we  know  how  to  let  go  of  rightness  or  are 
we  still  clinging  to  it? 

You  must  contemplate  until  you  reach  the  point  where  you  let  go, 
this  is  the  important  thing...  until  you  reach  the  point  where  there  isn’t 
anything  left,  where  there  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  You  throw  it  off. 
This  means  you  throw  out  everything.  If  it’s  all  gone  then  there’s  no 
remainder;  if  there’s  some  remainder  then  it’s  not  all  gone. 

So  in  regard  to  this  training  of  the  mind,  sometimes  we  may  say  it’s 
easy.  It's  easy  to  say,  but  it’s  hard  to  do,  very  hard.  It’s  hard  in  that 
it  doesn’t  coníorm  to  our  desires.  Sometimes  it  seems  almost  as  if  the 
angels1  were  helping  us  out.  Everything  goes  right,  whatever  we  think 
or  say  seems  to  be  just  right.  Then  we  go  and  attach  to  that  rightness 
and  bcĩorc  long  we  go  wrong  and  it  all  turns  bad.  This  is  where  it’s 
difficult.  We  don‘t  have  a  Standard  to  gauge  things  by. 

People  who  have  a  lot  of  íaith,  who  are  endowed  with  coníìdcncc 
and  belieí  but  are  lacking  in  wisdom,  may  be  very  good  at  samãdhi  but 
they  may  not  have  much  insight.  They  see  only  one  side  of  everything, 
and  simply  follow  that.  They  don’t  rcílcct.  This  is  blind  íaith.  In  Bud- 
dhism  we  call  this  saddhã-adhimokkha,  blind  íaith.  They  have  íaith  all 
right  but  it’s  not  born  of  wisdom.  But  they  don’t  see  this  at  the  time, 
they  believe  they  have  wisdom,  so  they  don’t  see  where  they  are  wrong. 

Thereíore  they  teach  about  the  fìve  powers  (bala):  saddhã,  viriỵa, 
sati,  samãdhi,  paũũã.  Saddhã  is  conviction;  viriya  is  diligent  effort;  sati 
is  recollection;  samãdhi  is  íìxcdncss  of  mind;  paũũã  is  all-embracing 


1  Devaputta  Mara  -  the  Mara,  or  Tempter,  which  appears  in  a  seemingly  benevolent 
form. 
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knovvledge.  Don’t  say  that  paỗỗã  is  simply  knowledge  -  pannã  is  all- 
embracing,  consummate  knowledge. 

The  wise  have  given  these  five  steps  to  us  so  that  we  can  link  them, 
íìrstly  as  an  object  of  study,  then  as  a  gauge  to  compare  to  the  State  of 
our  practice  as  it  is.  For  example,  saddhã,  conviction.  Do  we  have  con- 
viction,  ha  ve  we  developed  it  yet?  Viríya:  do  we  have  diligent  effort 
or  not?  Is  OU1'  effort  right  or  is  it  wrong?  We  must  consider  this.  Ev- 
erybody  has  some  sort  of  effort,  but  does  our  effort  contain  wisdom  or 
nốt? 

Sati  is  the  same.  Even  a  cat  has  sa  ti.  When  it  sees  a  mouse,  sati  is 
there.  The  cat’s  eyes  starc  íìxcdly  at  the  mouse.  This  is  the  sati  of  a  cat. 
Everybody  has  sati,  animals  have  it,  delinquents  have  it,  sages  have  it. 

Samãdhi,  hxedness  of  mind  -  everybody  has  this  as  well.  A  cat  has 
it  when  its  mind  is  tìxed  on  grabbing  the  mouse  and  eating  it.  It  has 
tìxed  intent.  That  sati  of  the  cat’s  is  sati  of  a  sort;  samãdhi,  tìxed  intent 
on  what  it  is  doing,  is  also  there.  Paũũã,  knowledge,  like  that  of  human 
beings.  It  knows  as  an  animal  knows,  it  has  enough  knovvledge  to  catch 
mice  for  food. 

These  five  things  arc  called  powers.  Have  these  five  powers  arisen 
from  right  view,  sammã-ditthi,  or  not?  Saddhã,  vừiya,  sati,  samãdhi, 
paũũã  -  have  these  arisen  from  right  view?  What  is  right  view?  What 
is  our  Standard  for  gauging  right  view?  We  must  clearly  understand 
this. 

Right  view  is  the  understanding  that  all  these  things  arc  uncertain. 
Thereíore  the  Buddha  and  all  the  Noble  Ones  don’t  hold  fast  to  them. 
They  hold,  but  not  fast.  They  don’t  let  that  holding  become  an  identity. 
The  holding  vvhich  doesn’t  lead  to  becoming  is  that  which  isn’t  tainted 
with  desire.  Without  seeking  to  become  this  or  that  there  is  simply  the 
practice  itselí.  When  you  hold  on  to  a  particular  thing  is  there  enjoy- 
ment,  or  is  there  displeasure?  If  there  is  pleasure,  do  you  hold  on  to  that 
pleasure?  If  there  is  dislike,  do  you  hold  on  to  that  dislike? 

Some  views  can  be  used  as  principles  for  gauging  our  practice  more 
accurately.  Such  as  knowing  such  views  as  that  one  is  better  than  others, 
or  equal  to  others,  or  more  íoolish  than  others,  as  all  wrong  views.  We 
may  feel  these  things  but  we  also  know  them  with  wisdom,  that  they 
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simply  arise  and  cease.  Seeing  that  we  are  better  than  others  is  not 
right;  seeing  that  we  are  equal  to  others  is  not  right;  seeing  that  we  are 
iníerior  to  others  is  not  right. 

The  right  view  is  the  one  that  cuts  through  all  of  this.  So  where  do 
we  go  to?  If  we  think  we  are  better  than  others,  pride  arises.  It’s  there 
but  we  don’t  see  it.  If  we  think  we  are  equal  to  others,  we  fail  to  show 
respect  and  humility  at  the  proper  times.  If  we  think  we  are  iníerior  to 
others  we  get  depressed,  thinking  we  are  iníerior,  born  under  a  bad  sign 
and  so  on.  We  are  still  clinging  to  the  five  khandhas1,  it’s  all  simply 
becoming  and  birth. 

This  is  one  Standard  for  gauging  ourselves  by.  Another  one  is:  if 
we  encounter  a  pleasant  experience  we  feel  happy,  if  we  encounter  a 
bad  experience  we  are  unhappy.  Are  we  able  to  look  at  both  the  things 
we  like  and  the  things  we  dislike  as  having  equal  value?  Measure  your- 
self  against  this  Standard.  In  our  everyday  lives,  in  the  various  expe- 
riences  we  encounter,  if  we  hear  something  which  we  like,  does  our 
mood  change?  If  we  encounter  an  experience  which  isn’t  to  our  liking, 
does  our  mood  change?  Or  is  the  mind  unmoved?  Looking  right  here 
we  have  a gauge. 

Just  know  yourselí,  this  is  your  witness.  Don’t  make  decisions  on 
the  strength  of  your  desires.  Desires  can  puff  us  up  into  thinking  we  are 
something  which  we’re  not.  We  must  be  very  cừcumspect. 

There  are  so  many  angles  and  aspects  to  consider,  but  the  right  way 
is  not  to  follow  your  desires,  but  the  Truth.  We  should  know  both  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  when  we  know  them  to  let  go  of  them.  If  we 
don’t  let  go  we  are  still  there,  we  still  “exist,”  we  still  “have.”  If  we  still 
“are”  then  there  is  a  remainder,  there  are  becoming  and  birth  in  store. 

Thereíore  the  Buddha  said  to  judge  only  yourselí,  don’t  judge  oth- 
ers,  no  matter  how  good  or  evil  they  may  be.  The  Buddha  merely  points 
out  the  way,  saying  “The  truth  is  like  this.”  Now,  is  our  mind  like  that 
or  not? 

For  instance,  suppose  a  monk  took  some  things  belonging  to  an- 

*The  íìve  khandhas:  Form  (rũpa),  íeeling  (vedanã),  perception  (sanũă),  conceptu- 
alization  or  mental  íormations  (sankhãrã)  and  sense-consciousness  (viũnãạa).  These 
comprise  the  psycho-physical  experience  known  as  the  “self”. 
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other  monk,  then  that  other  monk  accused  him,  “You  stole  my  things.” 
“I  didn't  steal  them,  I  only  took  them.”  So  we  ask  a  third  monk  to  ad- 
judicate.  How  should  he  decide?  He  would  have  to  ask  the  offending 
monk  to  appear  beíore  the  convened  Sangha.  “Yes,  I  took  it,  but  I  didn’t 
steal  it.”  Or  in  regard  to  other  rules,  such  as  pãrãjika  or  saỏghãdisesa 
offenses:  “Yes,  I  did  it,  but  I  didn’t  have  intention.”  How  can  you  be- 
lieve  that?  It’s  tricky.  If  you  canh  believe  it,  all  you  can  do  is  leave  the 
onus  with  the  doer,  it  rests  on  him. 

But  you  should  know  that  we  canh  hide  the  things  that  arise  in  our 
minds.  You  canh  cover  them  up,  either  the  wrongs  or  the  good  actions. 
Whether  actions  are  good  or  evil,  you  canh  dismiss  them  simply  by 
ignoring  them,  because  these  things  tend  to  reveal  themselves.  They 
conceal  themselves,  they  reveal  themselves,  they  exist  in  and  of  them- 
selves.  They  are  all  automatic.  This  is  how  things  work. 

Don’t  try  to  guess  at  or  speculate  about  these  things.  As  long  as 
there  is  still  avijjã  (unknowing)  they  are  not  hnished  with.  The  Chief 
Privy  Councilor  once  asked  me,  “Luang  Por,  is  the  mind  of  an  anãgãnũ1 
pure  yet?” 

“It’s  partly  pure.” 

“Eh?  An  anãgãnũ  has  given  up  sensual  desire,  how  is  his  mind  not 
yet  pure?” 

“He  may  ha  ve  let  go  of  sensual  desừe,  but  there  is  still  something 
remaining,  isnh  there?  There  is  still  a vijjã.  If  there  is  still  some- 
thing  left  then  there  is  still  something  left.  It's  like  the  bhikkhus’  alms 
bowls.  There  are  ‘a  large-sized  large  bowl,  a  medium-sized  large  bowl, 
a  small-sized  large  bowl;  then  a  large-sized  medium  bowl,  a  medium- 
sized  medium  bowl,  a  small-sized  medium  bowl;  then  there  are  a  large- 
sized  small  bowl,  a  medium-sized  small  bowl  and  a  small-sized  small 
bowl’....  No  matter  how  small  it  is  there  is  still  a  bowl  there,  right? 
That’s  how  it  is  with  this...  sotãpanna ,  sakadãgãmĩ,  anãgãmĩ...  they 
have  all  given  up  certain  dehlements,  but  only  to  their  respective  lev- 

1  Anãgãmĩ  (non-returner):  The  third  “level”  of  enlightenment,  which  is  reached 
on  the  abandonment  of  the  five  “lower  íetters”  (of  a  total  of  ten)  which  bind  the 
mind  to  vvorldly  existence.  The  íìrst  two  “levels”  are  sotãpanna  (“stream-enterer”) 
and  sakadãgãmĩ  (“once-returner”),  the  last  being  arahant  (“worthy  or  accomplished 
one”). 
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els.  Whatever  still  remains,  those  Noble  Ones  don’t  see.  If  they  could 
they  would  all  be  arahants.  They  still  can’t  see  all.  Avijjã  is  that  which 
doesn’t  see.  If  the  mind  of  the  anãgãmĩ  was  completely  straightened 
out  he  wouldn't  be  an  anãgãmũ  he  would  be  íully  accomplished.  But 
there  is  still  something  remaining.” 

“Is  his  mind  purihed?” 

“Well,  it  is  somewhat,  but  not  100%.” 

How  else  could  I  answer?  He  said  that  later  on  he  would  come  and 
question  me  about  it  íurther.  He  can  look  into  it,  the  Standard  is  there. 

Don’t  be  careless.  Be  alert.  The  Lord  Buddha  exhorted  us  to  be 
alert.  In  regards  to  this  training  of  the  heart,  I've  had  my  moments  of 
temptation  too,  you  know.  I’ve  oíten  been  tempted  to  try  many  things 
but  they’ve  always  seemed  like  theyTe  going  astray  of  the  path.  It’s 
really  just  a  sort  of  swaggering  in  one’s  mind,  a  sort  of  conceit.  Diưhi, 
views,  and  mãna,  pride,  arc  there.  It’s  hard  enough  just  to  be  aware  of 
these  two  things. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  wanted  to  become  a  monk  here.  He 
caiTÍed  in  his  robes,  determined  to  become  a  monk  in  memory  of  his  late 
mother.  He  came  into  the  monastery,  laid  down  his  robes,  and  vvithout 
so  much  as  paying  respects  to  the  monks,  started  walking  meditation 
right  in  íront  of  the  main  hall...  back  and  íorth,  back  and  íorth,  like  he 
was  really  going  to  show  his  stuff. 

I  thought,  “Oh,  so  there  are  people  around  like  this,  too!”  This  is 
called  saddhã  adhimokkha  -  blind  íaith.  He  must  have  determined  to 
get  enlightened  beíore  sundown  or  something,  he  thought  it  would  be  so 
easy.  He  didn’t  look  at  anybody  else,  just  put  his  head  down  and  walked 
as  if  his  life  depended  on  it.  I  just  let  him  carry  on,  but  I  thought,  “Oh, 
man,  you  think  it’s  that  easy  or  something?”  In  the  end  I  don’t  know 
how  long  he  stayed,  I  don’t  even  think  he  ordained. 

As  soon  as  the  mind  thinks  of  something  we  send  it  out,  send  it  out 
every  time.  We  don’t  realize  that  it’s  simply  the  habitual  proliíeration 
of  the  mind.  It  disguises  itselí  as  wisdom  and  waffles  off  into  minute 
detail.  This  mental  proliíeration  seems  very  clever,  if  we  didn't  know 
we  would  mistake  it  for  wisdom.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  crunch  it’s 
not  the  real  thing.  When  sulTcring  arises  where  is  that  so-called  wisdom 
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then?  Is  it  of  any  use?  It’s  only  proliíeration  after  all. 

So  stay  with  the  Buddha.  As  I’ve  said  before  many  times,  in  our 
practice  we  must  turn  invvards  and  find  the  Buddha.  Where  is  the  Bud- 
dha?  The  Buddha  is  still  alive  to  this  very  day,  go  in  and  find  him. 
Where  is  he?  At  aniccarh,  go  in  and  hnd  him  there,  go  and  bow  to  him: 
aniccam,  uncertainty.  You  can  stop  right  there  for  starters. 

If  the  mind  tries  to  tell  you,  “Fm  a  sotãpanna  now,”  go  and  bow  to 
the  sotãpanna.  HeTl  tell  you  himselí,  “It’s  all  uncertain.”  If  you  meet  a 
sakadãgãmĩ  go  and  pay  respects  to  him.  When  he  sees  you  he  TI  simply 
say,  “Not  a  sure  thing!”  If  there  is  an  anãgãmĩ  go  and  bow  to  him.  He’11 
tell  you  only  one  thing...  “Uncertain.”  If  you  meet  even  an  arahant,  go 
and  bow  to  him,  he  TI  tell  you  even  more  hrmly,  “It’s  all  even  more 
uncertain!”  YouTl  hcar  the  words  of  the  Noble  Ones...  “Everything  is 
uncertain,  don’t  cling  to  anything.” 

Don’t  just  look  at  the  Buddha  like  a  simpleton.  DonT  cling  to 
things,  holding  fast  to  them  without  letting  go.  Look  at  things  as  func- 
tions  of  the  apparent  and  then  send  them  on  to  transcendence.  That’s 
how  you  must  be.  There  must  be  appearance  and  there  must  be  tran- 
scendence. 

So  I  say,  “Go  to  the  Buddha.”  Where  is  the  Buddha?  The  Buddha 
is  the  Dhamma.  All  the  teachings  in  this  world  can  be  contained  in 
this  one  teaching:  aniccam.  Think  about  it.  Fve  scarchcd  for  over 
forty  ycars  as  a  monk  and  this  is  all  I  could  hnd.  That  and  patient 
endurance.  This  is  how  to  approach  the  Buddha’s  teaching...  aniccam: 
it’s  all  uncertain. 

No  matter  how  sure  the  mind  wants  to  be,  just  tell  it,  “Not  sure!” 
Whenever  the  mind  wants  to  grab  on  to  something  as  a  sure  thing,  just 
say,  “It’s  not  sure,  it’s  transient.”  Just  ram  it  down  with  this.  Using 
the  Dhamma  of  the  Buddha  it  all  comes  down  to  this.  It’s  not  that  it’s 
merely  a  momentary  phenomenon.  Whether  standing,  walking,  sitting 
or  lying  down,  you  see  everything  in  that  way.  Whether  liking  arises  or 
dislike  arises  you  see  it  all  in  the  same  way.  This  is  getting  close  to  the 
Buddha,  close  to  the  Dhamma. 

Now  I  feel  that  this  is  a  more  valuable  way  to  practice.  All  my 
practice  from  the  eaiTy  days  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  like  this.  I 
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didn’t  actually  rely  on  the  scriptures,  but  then  I  didn’t  disregard  them 
either.  I  didn’t  rely  on  a  teacher  but  then  I  didn’t  exactly  “go  it  alone.” 
My  practice  was  all  “neither  this  nor  that.” 

Frankly  it’s  a  matter  of  “hnishing  off that  is,  practicing  to  the 
hnish  by  taking  up  the  practice  and  then  seeing  it  to  completion,  seeing 
the  apparent  and  also  the  transcendent. 

I’ve  already  spoken  of  this,  but  some  of  you  may  be  interested  to 
hcai'  it  again:  if  you  practice  consistently  and  consider  things  thor- 
oughly,  you  will  eventually  reach  this  point...  At  hrst  you  hurry  to 
go  forward,  hurry  to  come  back,  and  hurry  to  stop.  You  continue  to 
practice  like  this  until  you  reach  the  point  where  it  seems  that  going 
forward  is  not  it,  Corning  back  is  not  it,  and  stopping  is  not  it  either! 
It’s  hnished.  This  is  the  hnish.  Don’t  expect  anything  more  than  this, 
it  hnishes  right  here.  Khĩọãsavo  -  one  who  is  completed.  FIe  doesn’t 
go  forward,  doesn’t  retreat  and  doesn’t  stop.  There’s  no  stopping,  no 
going  forward  and  no  Corning  back.  It's  hnished.  Consider  this,  realize 
it  clearly  in  your  own  mind.  Right  there  you  will  hnd  that  there  is  really 
nothing  at  all. 

Whether  this  is  old  or  new  to  you  depends  on  you,  on  your  vvisdom 
and  discernment.  One  who  has  no  wisdom  or  discernment  won’t  be 
able  to  hgure  it  out.  Just  take  a  look  at  trees,  like  mango  or  jackfruit 
trees.  If  they  grow  up  in  a  clump,  one  tree  may  get  bigger  hrst  and  then 
the  others  will  bend  away,  growing  outvvards  from  that  bigger  one.  Why 
does  this  happen?  Who  tells  them  to  do  that?  This  is  nature.  Nature 
contains  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  right  and  the  wrong.  It  can 
either  incline  to  the  right  or  incline  to  the  wrong.  If  we  plant  any  kind 
of  trees  at  all  close  together,  the  trees  which  mature  later  will  branch 
away  from  the  bigger  tree.  How  does  this  happen?  Who  determines  it 
thus?  This  is  nature,  or  Dhamma. 

Likewise,  tanhã,  desire,  leads  us  to  suffering.  Now,  if  we  contem- 
plate  it,  it  will  lead  us  out  of  desire,  we  will  outgrovv  tanhã.  By  investi- 
gating  tanhã  we  will  shake  it  up,  making  it  gradually  lighter  and  lighter 
until  it’s  all  gone.  The  same  as  the  trees:  does  anybody  order  them  to 
grow  the  way  they  do?  They  can’t  talk  or  move  around  and  yet  they 
know  how  to  grow  away  from  obstacles.  Wherever  it’s  cramped  and 
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crovvded  and  grovving  will  be  diíữcult,  they  bend  outwards. 

Right  here  is  Dhamma,  we  don’t  have  to  look  at  a  whole  lot.  One 
who  is  astute  will  see  the  Dhamma  in  this.  Trees  by  nature  don’t  know 
anything,  they  act  on  natural  laws,  yet  they  do  know  enough  to  grow 
away  from  danger,  to  incline  tovvards  a  suitable  place. 

Rcílcctivc  people  are  like  this.  We  go  forth  into  the  homeless  life 
because  we  want  to  transcend  suffering.  What  is  it  that  makes  us  suffer? 
If  we  follow  the  trail  inwards  we  will  find  out.  That  which  we  like  and 
that  which  we  don’t  like  arc  suffering.  If  they  arc  suffering  then  don’t 
go  so  close  to  them.  Do  you  want  to  fall  in  love  with  conditions  or  hate 
them?...  they’re  all  uncertain.  When  we  incline  tovvards  the  Buddha  all 
this  comes  to  an  end.  Don’t  forget  this.  And  patient  endurance.  Just 
these  two  are  enough.  If  you  have  this  sort  of  understanding  this  is  very 
good. 

Actually  in  my  own  practice  I  didn’t  have  a  teacher  to  give  as  much 
teachings  as  all  of  you  get  from  me.  I  didn’t  have  many  teachers.  I 
ordained  in  an  orđinary  village  temple  and  lived  in  village  temples  for 
quite  a  few  years.  In  my  mind  I  conceived  the  desire  to  practice,  I 
vvanted  to  be  proữcient,  I  vvanted  to  train.  There  wasn’t  anybody  giving 
any  teaching  in  those  monasteries  but  the  inspiration  to  practice  arose. 
I  traveled  and  I  looked  around.  I  had  ears  so  I  listened,  I  had  eyes 
so  I  looked.  Whatever  I  heard  people  say,  I’d  tell  myselí,  “Not  sure.” 
Whatever  I  saw,  I  told  myselí,  “Not  sure,”  or  when  the  tongue  contacted 
sweet,  sour,  salty,  pleasant  or  unpleasant  llavors,  or  íeelings  of  comíort 
or  pain  arosc  in  the  body,  I’d  tell  myselí,  “This  is  not  a  sure  thing!”  And 
so  I  lived  with  Dhamma. 

In  truth  it’s  all  uncertain,  but  our  desires  want  things  to  be  certain. 
What  can  we  do?  We  must  be  patient.  The  most  important  thing  is 
khanti,  patient  endurance.  Don’t  throw  out  the  Buddha,  what  I  call 
“uncertainty”  -  don’t  throw  that  away. 

Sometimes  Fd  go  to  see  old  religious  sites  with  ancient  monastic 
buildings,  designed  by  architects,  built  by  craítsmen.  In  some  places 
they  would  be  cracked.  Maybe  one  of  my  íriends  would  remark,  “Such 
a  shame,  isn’t  it?  It’s  cracked.”  I’d  answer,  “If  that  weren’t  the  case 
then  there’d  be  no  such  thing  as  the  Buddha,  there’d  be  no  Dhamma. 
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It’s  cracked  like  this  because  it’s  períectly  in  line  with  the  Buddha’s 
teaching.”  Really  down  inside  I  was  also  sad  to  see  those  buildings 
cracked  but  I’d  throw  off  my  sentimentality  and  try  to  say  something 
which  would  be  of  use  to  my  íriends,  and  to  mysclf.  Even  though  I  also 
felt  that  it  was  a  pity,  still  I  tended  tovvards  the  Dhamma. 

“If  it  wasn’t  cracked  like  that  there  wouldn’t  be  any  Buddha!” 

I’d  say  it  really  heavy  for  the  bcncíìt  of  my  íriends...  or  perhaps 
they  weren’t  listening,  but  still  I  was  listening. 

This  is  a  way  of  considering  things  which  is  very,  very  11  se  f  II 1.  For 
instance,  say  someone  were  to  rush  in  and  say,  “Luang  Por!  Do  you 
know  what  so  and  so  just  said  about  you?”  or,  “He  said  such  and  such 
about  you...”  Maybe  you  even  start  to  rage.  As  soon  as  you  hear  words 
of  criticism  you  start  getting  these  moods  every  step  of  the  way.  As 
soon  as  we  hcar  words  like  this  we  may  start  getting  ready  to  retaliate, 
but  on  looking  into  the  truth  of  the  matter  we  may  find  that...  no,  they 
had  said  something  else  aíter  all. 

And  so  it's  another  case  of  “uncertainty.”  So  why  should  we  rush 
in  and  believe  things?  Why  should  we  put  our  trust  so  much  in  what 
others  say?  Whatever  we  hcar  we  should  take  note,  be  patient,  look  into 
the  matter  careíully...  stay  straight. 

It’s  not  that  vvhatever  pops  into  our  heads  we  write  it  all  down  as 
some  sort  of  truth.  Any  speech  which  ignores  uncertainty  is  not  the 
speech  of  a  sage.  Remember  this.  As  for  being  wise,  we  are  no  longer 
practicing.  Whatever  we  see  or  hcar,  be  it  pleasant  or  sorrowful,  just 
say  “This  is  not  sure!”  Say  it  heavy  to  yourselí,  hold  it  all  down  with 
this.  Don’t  build  those  things  up  into  major  issues,  just  keep  them  all 
down  to  this  one.  This  point  is  the  important  one.  This  is  the  point 
where  dcíìlcmcnts  die.  Practicers  shouldn’t  dismiss  it. 

If  you  disregard  this  point  you  can  expect  only  suffering,  expect 
only  mistakes.  If  you  don’t  make  this  a  íoundation  for  your  practice 
you  arc  going  to  go  vvrong...  but  then  you  vvill  come  right  again  later 
on,  because  this  principle  is  a  really  good  one. 

Actually  the  real  Dhamma,  the  gist  of  what  I  have  been  saying  to- 
day,  isn’t  so  mysterious.  Whatever  you  experience  is  simply  form,  sim- 
ply  íeeling,  simply  perception,  simply  volition,  and  simply  conscious- 
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ness.  There  are  only  these  basic  qualities,  where  is  there  any  certainty 
within  them? 

If  we  come  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  things  like  this,  lust,  in- 
íatuation  and  attachment  fade  away.  Why  do  they  fade  away?  Because 
we  understand,  we  know.  We  shift  from  ignorance  to  understanding. 
Understanding  is  born  from  ignorance,  knowing  is  born  from  unknovv- 
ing,  purity  is  born  from  dcíìlcmcnt.  It  works  like  this. 

Not  discarding  aniccam,  the  Buddha  -  this  is  what  it  means  to  say 
that  the  Buddha  is  still  alive.  To  say  that  the  Buddha  has  passed  into 
Nibbãna  is  not  necessarily  true.  In  a  more  proíound  sense  the  Buddha 
is  still  alive.  It's  much  like  how  we  detìne  the  word  “bhikkhu”.  If  we 
detìne  it  as  “one  who  asks1”,  the  meaning  is  very  broad.  We  can  define 
it  this  way,  but  to  use  this  dehnition  too  much  is  not  so  good  -  we  don’t 
know  when  to  stop  asking!  If  we  were  to  define  this  word  in  a  more 
proíound  way  we  would  say:  “Bhikkhu  -  one  who  sees  the  danger  of 
samsãra.” 

Isn’t  this  more  proíound?  It  doesn’t  go  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
previous  dcíìnition,  it  runs  much  deeper.  The  practice  of  Dhamma  is 
like  this.  If  you  don’t  fully  understand  it,  it  becomes  something  else 
again.  It  becomes  priceless,  it  becomes  a  source  of  peace. 

When  we  have  sati  we  are  close  to  the  Dhamma.  If  we  have  sati  we 
will  see  aniccam,  the  transience  of  all  things.  We  will  see  the  Buddha 
and  transcend  the  suííering  of  samsãra,  if  not  now  then  sometime  in  the 
íuture. 

If  we  throw  away  the  attribute  of  the  Noble  Ones,  the  Buddha  or 
the  Dhamma,  our  practice  will  become  barren  and  íruitless.  We  must 
maintain  our  practice  constantly,  whether  we  are  working  or  sitting  or 
simply  lying  down.  When  the  eye  sees  form,  the  ear  hears  sound,  the 
nose  smells  an  odor,  the  tongue  tastes  a  íl  avor  or  the  body  experiences 
sensation...  in  all  things,  don’t  throw  away  the  Buddha,  don’t  stray  from 
the  Buddha. 

This  is  to  be  one  who  has  come  close  to  the  Buddha,  who  reveres 
the  Buddha  constantly.  We  ha  ve  ceremonies  for  revering  the  Buddha, 
such  as  chanting  in  the  morning  Araharii  Sammã  Sambuddho  Bha- 

1  That  is,  one  who  lives  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  others. 
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gavã...  This  is  one  way  of  revering  the  Buddha  but  it’s  not  revering 
the  Buddha  in  such  a  proíound  way  as  I’ve  described  here.  It’s  the 
same  as  with  that  word  “ bhìkkhu ■”  If  we  dehne  it  as  “one  who  asks” 
then  they  keep  on  asking...  because  it’s  dehned  like  that.  To  dehne  it 
in  the  best  way  we  should  say  “bhikkhu  -  one  who  sees  the  danger  of 
samsãra.” 

Now  revering  the  Buddha  is  the  same.  Revering  the  Buddha  by 
merely  reciting  Pãli  phrases  as  a  ceremony  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
is  comparable  to  dehning  the  word  “ bhikkhu ”  as  “one  who  asks.”  If  we 
incline  tovvards  aniccam,  dukkham  and  anattã 1  whenever  the  eye  sees 
form,  the  cai'  hcars  sound,  the  nose  smells  an  odor,  the  tongue  tastes 
a  llavor,  the  body  experiences  sensation  or  the  mind  cognizes  men- 
tal  impressions,  at  all  times,  this  is  comparable  to  dehning  the  word 
“bhikkhu”  as  “one  who  sees  the  danger  of  saiiisãra.”  It’s  so  much  more 
proíound,  cuts  through  so  many  things.  If  we  understand  this  teaching 
we  will  grow  in  wisdom  and  understanding. 

This  is  called  patipadã.  Develop  this  attitude  in  the  practice  and 
you  will  be  on  the  right  path.  If  you  think  and  reílect  in  this  way,  even 
though  you  may  be  far  from  your  teacher  you  will  still  be  close  to  him. 
If  you  live  close  to  the  teacher  physically  but  your  mind  has  not  yet  met 
him  you  will  spend  your  time  either  looking  for  his  íaults  or  adulating 
him.  If  he  does  something  which  suits  you,  you  say  he’s  no  good  - 
and  that’s  as  far  as  your  practice  goes.  You  won’t  achieve  anything  by 
wasting  your  time  looking  at  someone  else.  But  if  you  understand  this 
teaching  you  can  become  a  Noble  One  in  the  present  moment. 

That’s  why  this  year2  I’ve  distanced  myselí  from  my  disciples,  both 
old  and  new,  and  not  given  much  teaching:  so  that  you  can  all  look 
into  things  for  yourselves  as  niuch  as  possible.  For  the  newer  monks 
Fve  already  laid  down  the  schedule  and  rules  of  the  monastery,  such 
as:  “Don’t  talk  too  much.”  Don’t  transgress  the  existing  standards, 
the  path  to  realization,  íruition  and  Nibbãna.  Anyone  who  transgresses 
these  standards  is  not  a  real  practicer,  not  one  who  has  a  pure  intention 
to  practice.  What  can  such  a  person  ever  hope  to  see?  Even  if  he  slept 


1  Transience,  imperíection,  and  ownerlessness. 
32522  of  the  Buddhist  Era,  or  1979  CE. 
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near  me  every  day  he  wouldn’t  see  me.  Even  if  he  slept  near  the  Buddha 
he  wouldn’t  see  the  Buddha,  if  he  didn't  practice. 

So  knowing  the  Dhamma  or  seeing  the  Dhamma  depends  on  prac- 
tice.  Have  conhdence,  purify  your  own  heart.  If  all  the  monks  in  this 
monastery  put  awarcness  into  their  respective  minds  we  wouldn’t  have 
to  reprimand  or  praise  anybody.  We  wouldn’t  have  to  be  suspicious  of 
or  íavor  anybody.  If  anger  or  dislike  arise  just  leave  them  at  the  mind, 
but  see  them  clcarly ! 

Keep  on  looking  at  those  things.  As  long  as  there  is  still  something 
there  it  means  we  still  have  to  dig  and  grind  away  right  there.  Some 
say,  “I  can’t  cut  it,  I  canh  do  it”  -  if  we  start  saying  things  like  this 
there  will  only  be  a  bunch  of  punks  here,  because  nobody  cuts  at  their 
own  dehlements. 

You  must  try.  If  you  canh  yet  cut  it,  dig  in  deeper.  Dig  at  the 
dehlements,  uproot  them.  Dig  them  out  even  if  they  seem  hard  and 
fast.  The  Dhamma  is  not  something  to  be  reached  by  following  your 
desires.  Your  mind  may  be  one  way,  the  truth  another.  You  must  watch 
up  íront  and  keep  a  lookout  behind  as  well.  That’s  why  I  say,  “It's  all 
uncertain,  all  transient.” 

This  truth  of  uncertainty,  this  short  and  simple  truth,  at  the  same 
time  so  proíound  and  íaultless,  people  tend  to  ignore.  They  tend  to 
see  things  diííerently.  Donh  cling  to  goodness,  donh  cling  to  badness. 
These  are  attributes  of  the  world.  We  are  practicing  to  be  free  of  the 
world,  so  bring  these  things  to  an  end.  The  Buddha  taught  to  lay  them 
down,  to  give  them  up,  because  they  only  cause  suííering. 


Transcendence 


WHEN  THE  GROUP  OF  FIVE  ASCETICS2  abandoned  the  Buddha,  he 
saw  it  as  a  stroke  of  luck,  because  he  would  be  able  to  continue 
his  practice  unhindered.  With  the  five  ascetics  living  with  him,  things 
weren’t  so  peaceíul,  he  had  responsibilities.  And  now  the  tìve  ascetics 
had  abandoned  him  because  they  felt  that  he  had  slackened  his  prac- 
tice  and  reverted  to  indulgence.  Previously  he  had  been  intent  on  his 
ascetic  practices  and  self-mortification.  In  regards  to  eating,  sleeping 
and  so  on,  he  had  tormented  himselí  severely,  but  it  came  to  a  point 
where,  looking  into  it  honestly,  he  saw  that  such  practices  just  weren’t 
vvorking.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  views,  practicing  out  of  pride  and 
clinging.  He  had  mistaken  worldly  values  and  mistaken  himselí  for  the 
truth. 

For  example  if  one  decides  to  throw  oneselí  into  ascetic  practices 
with  the  intention  of  gaining  praise  -  this  kind  of  practice  is  all  “world- 
inspired,”  practicing  for  adulation  and  fame.  Practicing  with  this  kind 
of  intention  is  called  “mistaking  vvorldly  ways  for  truth.” 

Another  way  to  practice  is  “to  mistake  one’s  own  views  for  truth.” 
You  only  believe  yourselí,  in  your  own  practice.  No  matter  what  others 
say  you  stick  to  your  own  preíerences.  You  don’t  careíully  consider  the 
practice.  This  is  called  “mistaking  oneselí  for  truth.” 

Whether  you  take  the  world  or  take  yourselĩ  to  be  truth,  it’s  all 

'Given  on  a  lunar  observance  night  (uposatha),  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  in  1975 
-The  pancavaggiyã,  or  “group  of  five,”  who  followed  the  Buddha-to-be  (Bod- 
hisatta)  when  he  was  cultivating  ascetic  practices,  and  who  left  him  when  he  renounced 
these  ascetic  practices  for  the  Middle  Way,  shortly  aíter  which  the  Bodhisatta  attained 
Supreme  Enlightenment. 
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simply  blind  attachment.  The  Buddha  saw  this,  and  saw  that  there  was 
no  “adhering  to  the  Dhamma,”  practicing  for  the  truth.  So  his  practice 
had  been  íruitless,  he  still  hadn’t  given  up  dcíìlements. 

Then  he  turned  around  and  reconsidered  all  the  work  he  had  put 
into  practice  right  from  the  beginning  in  terms  of  results.  What  were 
the  results  of  all  that  practice?  Looking  deeply  into  it  he  saw  that  it  just 
wasn’t  right.  It  was  full  of  conceit,  and  full  of  the  world.  There  was  no 
Dhamma,  no  insight  into  anattã  (not  self),  no  emptiness  or  letting  go. 
There  may  have  been  letting  go  of  a  kind,  but  it  was  the  kind  that  still 
hadn’t  let  go. 

Looking  careíully  at  the  situation,  the  Buddha  saw  that  even  if  he 
were  to  explain  these  things  to  the  tìve  ascetics  they  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  understand.  It  wasn’t  something  he  could  easily  convey  to  them, 
because  those  ascetics  were  still  hrmly  entrenched  in  the  old  way  of 
practice  and  seeing  things.  The  Buddha  saw  that  you  could  practice 
like  that  until  your  dying  day,  maybe  even  starvc  to  death,  and  achieve 
nothing,  because  such  practice  is  inspired  by  worldly  values  and  by 
pride. 

Considering  deeply,  he  saw  the  right  practice,  sammã-patipadã:  the 
mind  is  the  mind,  the  body  is  the  body.  The  body  isn’t  desire  or  de- 
íìlement.  Even  if  you  were  to  destroy  the  body  you  wouldn’t  destroy 
dctìlcmcnts.  That’s  not  their  source.  Even  1'asting  and  going  without 
sleep  until  the  body  was  a  shrivelled-up  wraith  wouldn’t  exhaust  the 
dcíìlcmcnts.  But  the  belieí  that  dcíìlcmcnts  could  be  dispelled  in  that 
way,  the  teaching  of  self-mortiíìcation,  was  deeply  ingrained  into  the 
five  ascetics. 

The  Buddha  then  began  to  take  more  food,  eating  as  normal,  prac- 
ticing  in  a  more  natural  way.  When  the  five  ascetics  saw  the  change 
in  the  Buddha's  practice  they  íìgured  that  he  had  given  up  and  re- 
verted  to  sensual  indulgence.  One  person’s  understanding  was  shiíting 
to  a  higher  level,  transcending  appcaranccs,  while  the  other  saw  that 
that  person’s  view  was  sliding  downwards,  reverting  to  comíbrt.  Self- 
mortihcation  was  deeply  ingrained  into  the  minds  of  the  tìve  ascetics 
because  the  Buddha  had  previously  taught  and  practiced  like  that.  Now 
he  saw  the  íault  in  it.  By  seeing  the  íault  in  it  clcarly,  he  was  able  to  let 
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it  go. 

When  the  fìve  ascetics  saw  the  Buddha  doing  this  they  left  him, 
íccling  that  he  was  practicing  wrongly  and  that  they  would  no  longer 
follow  him.  Just  as  birds  abandon  a  tree  which  no  longer  offers  suffi- 
cient  shade,  or  hsh  leave  a  pool  of  water  that  is  too  small,  too  dirty  or 
not  cool,  just  so  did  the  five  ascetics  abandon  the  Buddha. 

So  now  the  Buddha  concentrated  on  contemplating  the  Dhamma. 
He  ate  more  comíortably  and  lived  more  naturally.  He  let  the  mind  be 
simply  the  mind,  the  body  simply  the  body.  He  didn’t  force  his  prac- 
tice  in  excess,  just  enough  to  loosen  the  grip  of  greed,  aversion,  and 
delusion.  Previously  he  had  walked  the  two  cxtrcmes:  kãmasukallikã- 
nuỵogo  -  if  happiness  or  love  arosc  he  would  be  aroused  and  attach  to 
them.  He  would  identify  with  them  and  wouldn't  let  go.  If  he  encoun- 
tered  pleasantness  he  would  stick  to  that,  if  he  encountered  suffering 
he  would  stick  to  that.  These  two  extremes  he  called  kãmasukallikãnu- 
yogo  and  attakilamathãnuyogo. 

The  Buddha  had  been  stuck  on  conditions.  He  saw  clearly  that  these 
two  ways  are  not  the  way  for  a  samana.  Clinging  to  happiness,  clinging 
to  suffering:  a  samana  is  not  like  this.  To  cling  to  those  things  is  not  the 
way.  Clinging  to  those  things  he  was  stuck  in  the  views  of  self  and  the 
world.  If  he  were  to  Aounder  in  these  two  ways  he  would  never  become 
one  who  clearly  knew  the  world.  He  would  be  constantly  running  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Now  the  Buddha  hxed  his  attention  on  the 
mind  itselí  and  concerned  himselí  with  training  that. 

All  facets  of  nature  proceed  according  to  their  supporting  condi- 
tions,  they  arcn't  any  problem  in  themselves.  For  instance,  illnesses  in 
the  body.  The  body  experiences  pain,  sickness,  fever  and  colds  and  so 
on.  These  all  naturally  occur.  Actually  people  worry  about  their  bodies 
too  much.  That  they  woiTy  about  and  cling  to  their  bodies  so  rnuch  is 
because  of  wrong  view,  they  can’t  let  go. 

Look  at  this  hall  here.  We  build  the  hall  and  say  it’s  ours,  but  li/ards 
come  and  live  here,  rats  and  geckos  come  and  live  here,  and  we  arc 
alvvays  driving  them  away,  because  we  see  that  the  hall  belongs  to  us, 
not  the  rats  and  lizards. 

It’s  the  same  with  illnesses  in  the  body.  We  take  this  body  to  be 
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our  home,  something  that  really  belongs  to  us.  If  we  happen  to  get  a 
headache  or  stomach-ache  we  get  upset,  we  don’t  want  the  pain  and 
suííering.  These  legs  are  “our  legs,”  we  don’t  want  them  to  hurt,  these 
arms  are  “our  arms,”  we  don’t  want  anything  to  go  wrong  with  them. 
We’ve  got  to  cure  all  pains  and  illnesses  at  all  costs. 

This  is  where  we  are  íooled  and  stray  from  the  truth.  We  are  simply 
visitors  to  this  body.  Just  like  this  hall  here,  it’s  not  really  ours.  We 
are  simply  temporary  tenants,  like  the  rats,  li/ards  and  geckos...  but  we 
don’t  know  this.  This  body  is  the  same.  Actually  the  Buddha  taught 
that  there  is  no  abiding  self  vvithin  this  body  but  we  go  and  grasp  on  to 
it  as  being  our  self,  as  really  being  “us”  and  “them.”  When  the  body 
changes  we  don’t  want  it  to  do  so.  No  matter  how  much  we  are  told  we 
don’t  understand.  If  I  say  it  straight  you  get  even  more  íooled.  “This 
isn’t  yourselí,”  I  say,  and  you  go  even  more  astray,  you  get  even  more 
coníused  and  your  practice  just  reiníorces  the  self. 

So  most  people  don’t  really  see  the  self.  One  who  sees  the  self  is 
one  who  sees  that  “this  is  neither  the  self  nor  belonging  to  self.”  He  sees 
the  self  as  it  is  in  nature.  Seeing  the  self  through  the  power  of  clinging 
is  not  real  seeing.  Clinging  interíeres  with  the  whole  business.  It’s  not 
easy  to  realize  this  body  as  it  is  because  upãdãna  clings  fast  to  it  all. 

Thereíore  it  is  said  that  we  must  investigate  to  clearly  know  with 
wisdom.  This  means  to  investigate  the  saúkhãrã 1  according  to  their  true 
nature.  Use  wisdom.  To  know  the  true  nature  of  sankhãrã  is  wisdom.  If 
you  don’t  know  the  true  nature  of  saúkhãrã  you  are  at  odds  with  them, 
always  resisting  them.  Now,  it  is  better  to  let  go  of  the  saỏkhãrã  than  to 
try  to  oppose  or  resist  them.  And  yet  we  plead  with  them  to  comply  with 
our  wishes.  We  look  for  all  sorts  of  means  to  organize  them  or  “make 
a  deal”  with  them.  If  the  body  gets  sick  and  is  in  pain  we  don’t  want 
it  to  be,  so  we  look  for  various  Suttas  to  chant,  such  as  Bojjhango,  the 
Dhammacakkappavattana  Sutta,  the  Anattalakkhana  Sutta  and  so  on. 
We  don’t  want  the  body  to  be  in  pain,  we  want  to  protect  it,  control  it. 
These  Suttas  become  some  form  of  mystical  ceremony,  getting  us  even 
more  entangled  in  clinging.  This  is  because  they  chant  them  in  order  to 

lSankhãrã:  conditioned  phenomena.  The  Thai  usage  of  this  term  usually  reíers 
specihcally  to  the  body,  though  saùkhărã  also  reíers  to  mental  phenomena. 
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ward  off  illness,  to  prolong  life  and  so  on.  Actually  the  Buddha  gave  us 
these  teachings  in  order  to  see  clearly  but  we  end  up  chanting  them  to 
increase  our  delusion.  Rũparh  aniccarh,  vedanã  aniccã,  saũũã  aniccã, 
sankhãrã  aniccã,  viũnãnam  aniccam...}  We  don’t  chant  these  words 
for  increasing  our  delusion.  They  are  recollections  to  help  us  know  the 
truth  of  the  body,  so  that  we  can  let  it  go  and  give  up  our  longing. 

This  is  called  chanting  to  cut  things  down,  but  we  tend  to  chant  in 
order  to  extend  them  all,  or  if  we  feel  they’re  too  long  we  try  chanting 
to  shorten  them,  to  force  nature  to  coníbrm  to  our  wishes.  It’s  all  delu- 
sion.  All  the  people  sitting  there  in  the  hall  are  deluded,  every  one  of 
them.  The  ones  chanting  are  deluded,  the  ones  listening  are  deluded, 
they’re  all  deluded!  All  they  can  think  is,  “How  can  we  avoid  suffer- 
ing?”  Where  are  they  ever  going  to  practice? 

Whenever  illnesses  arise,  those  who  know  see  nothing  strange  about 
it.  Getting  born  into  this  world  entails  experiencing  illness.  However, 
even  the  Buddha  and  the  Noble  Ones,  contracting  illness  in  the  course 
of  things,  would  also,  in  the  course  of  things,  treat  it  with  medicine. 
For  them  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  coiTecting  the  elements.  They  didn’t 
blindly  cling  to  the  body  or  grasp  at  mystic  ceremonies  and  such.  They 
treated  illnesses  with  right  view,  they  didn't  treat  them  with  delusion. 
“If  it  heals,  it  heals,  if  it  doesn’t  then  it  doesn’t”  -  that’s  how  they  saw 
things. 

They  say  that  novvadays  Buddhism  in  Thailand  is  thriving,  but  it 
looks  to  me  like  it’s  sunk  almost  as  far  as  it  can  go.  The  Dhamma  Halls 
are  full  of  attentive  ears,  but  they’re  attending  wrongly.  Even  the  senior 
members  of  the  community  are  like  this,  so  everybody  just  leads  each 
other  into  more  delusion. 

One  who  sees  this  will  know  that  the  true  practice  is  almost  opposite 
from  where  most  people  are  going,  the  two  sides  can  barely  understand 
each  other.  How  are  those  people  going  to  transcend  suffering?  They 
have  chants  for  realizing  the  truth  but  they  turn  around  and  use  them  to 
increase  their  delusion.  They  turn  theừ  backs  on  the  right  path.  One 
goes  eastvvard,  the  other  goes  west  -  how  are  they  ever  going  to  meet? 

1  Form  is  impermanent,  íeeling  is  impermanent,  perception  is  impermament,  voli- 
tion  is  impermanent,  consciousness  is  impermanent. 
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They’re  not  even  close  to  each  other. 

If  you  have  looked  into  this  you  will  see  that  this  is  the  case.  Most 
people  are  lost.  But  how  can  you  te  11  them?  Everything  has  become 
rites  and  rituals  and  mystic  ceremonies.  They  chant  but  they  chant  with 
íoolishness,  they  don’t  chant  with  wisdom.  They  study,  but  they  study 
with  íoolishness,  not  with  wisdom.  They  know,  but  they  know  fool- 
ishly,  not  with  wisdom.  So  they  end  up  going  with  íoolishness,  liv- 
ing  with  íoolishness,  knovving  with  íoolishness.  That’s  how  it  is.  And 
teaching...  all  they  do  these  days  is  teach  people  to  be  stupid.  They  say 
they’re  teaching  people  to  be  clever,  giving  them  knovvledge,  but  when 
you  look  at  it  in  terms  of  truth,  you  see  that  they’re  really  teaching  peo- 
ple  to  go  astray  and  grasp  at  deceptions. 

The  real  íoundation  of  the  teaching  is  in  order  to  see  attã,  the  self,  as 
being  empty,  having  no  bxed  identity.  It’s  void  of  intrinsic  being.  But 
people  come  to  the  study  of  Dhamma  to  increase  their  self-view,  so  they 
don’t  want  to  experience  suffering  or  difíìculty.  They  want  everything 
to  be  cozy.  They  may  want  to  transcend  suffering,  but  if  there  is  still  a 
self  how  can  they  ever  do  so? 

Just  consider....  Suppose  we  came  to  possess  a  very  expensive 
object.  The  minute  that  thing  comes  into  our  possession  our  mind 
changes...  “Now,  where  can  I  keep  it?  If  I  leave  it  there  somebody 
might  steal  it.”  We  woiTy  ourselves  into  a  State,  trying  to  find  a  place 
to  keep  it.  And  when  did  the  mind  change?  It  changed  the  minute  we 
obtained  that  object  -  suffering  arose  right  then.  No  matter  where  we 
leave  that  object  we  can’t  relax,  so  we’re  left  with  trouble.  Whether 
sitting,  walking,  or  lying  down,  we  are  lost  in  woưy. 

This  is  suffering.  And  when  did  it  arise?  It  arosc  as  soon  as  we 
understood  that  we  had  obtained  something,  that’s  where  the  suffering 
lies.  Beíore  we  had  that  object  there  was  no  suffering.  It  hadn’t  yet 
arisen  because  there  wasn’t  yet  an  object  for  it  to  cling  to. 

Attã,  the  self,  is  the  same.  If  we  think  in  terms  of  “my  self,”  then 
everything  around  us  becomes  “mine.”  Confusion  follows.  Why  so? 
The  cause  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  a  self,  we  don’t  peel  off  the  apparcnt 
in  order  to  see  the  transcendent.  You  see,  the  self  is  only  an  appear- 
ance.  You  have  to  peel  away  the  appearances  in  order  to  see  the  heart 
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of  the  matter,  which  is  transcendence.  Upturn  the  apparent  to  find  the 
transcendent. 

You  could  compare  it  to  unthreshed  rice.  Can  unthreshed  rice  be 
eaten?  Sure  it  can,  but  you  must  thresh  it  hrst.  Get  rid  of  the  husks  and 
you  will  tìnd  the  grain  inside. 

Now  if  we  don’t  thresh  the  husks  we  won’t  hnd  the  grain.  Like  a 
dog  sleeping  on  the  pile  of  unthreshed  grain.  Its  stomach  is  rumbling 
“jork-jork-jork,”  but  all  it  can  do  is  lie  there,  thinking,  “Where  can  I  get 
something  to  eat?”  When  it’s  hungry  it  bounds  off  the  pile  of  rice  grain 
and  runs  off  looking  for  scraps  of  food.  Even  though  it’s  sleeping  right 
on  top  of  a  pile  of  food  it  knows  nothing  of  it.  Why?  It  canh  see  the 
rice.  Dogs  canh  eat  unthreshed  rice.  The  food  is  there  but  the  dog  canh 
eat  it. 

We  may  have  learning  but  if  we  donh  practice  accordingly  we  still 
don’t  really  know,  just  as  oblivious  as  the  dog  sleeping  on  the  pile  of 
rice  grain.  It’s  sleeping  on  a  pile  of  food  but  it  knows  nothing  of  it. 
When  it  gets  hungry  it’s  got  to  jump  off  and  go  trotting  around  else- 
where  for  food.  It’s  a  shame,  isnh  it? 

Now  this  is  the  same:  there  is  rice  grain  but  what  is  hiding  it?  The 
husk  hides  the  grain,  so  the  dog  canh  eat  it.  And  there  is  the  transcen- 
dent.  What  hides  it?  The  apparent  conceals  the  transcendent,  making 
people  simply  “sít  on  top  of  the  pile  of  rice,  unable  to  eat  it,”  unable  to 
practice,  unable  to  see  the  transcendent.  And  so  they  simply  get  stuck 
in  appearances  time  and  again.  If  you  are  stuck  in  appcaranccs  suffer- 
ing  is  in  store,  you  will  be  beset  by  becoming,  birth,  old  age,  sickness 
and  death. 

So  there  isnh  anything  else  blocking  people  off,  they  are  blocked 
right  here.  People  who  study  the  Dhamma  without  penetrating  to  its 
true  meaning  are  just  like  the  dog  on  the  pile  of  unthreshed  rice  who 
doesnh  know  the  rice.  He  might  even  starve  and  still  hnd  nothing  to 
eat.  A  dog  canh  eat  unthreshed  rice,  it  doesnh  even  knovv  there  is  food 
there.  After  a  long  time  without  food  it  may  even  die...  on  top  of  that 
pile  of  rice!  People  arc  like  this.  No  matter  how  much  we  study  the 
Dhamma  of  the  Buddha  we  won’t  see  it  if  we  donh  practice.  If  we 
don’t  see  it  then  we  donh  know  it. 
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Don’t  go  thinking  that  by  learning  a  lot  and  knowing  a  lot  you’ll 
know  the  Buddha  Dhamma.  That’s  like  saying  you’ve  seen  everything 
there  is  to  see  just  because  you’ve  got  eyes,  or  that  you’ve  got  ears.  You 
may  see  but  you  don’t  see  íully.  You  see  only  with  the  “outer  eye,”  not 
with  the  “inner  eye”;  you  hear  with  the  “outer  ear,”  not  with  the  “inner 
ear.” 

If  you  upturn  the  apparent  and  reveal  the  transcendent  you  will 
reach  the  truth  and  see  clearly.  You  will  uproot  the  apparent  and  up- 
root  clinging. 

But  this  is  like  some  sort  of  sweet  fruit:  even  though  the  fruit  is 
sweet  we  must  rely  on  contact  with  and  experience  of  that  fruit  beíore 
we  will  know  what  the  taste  is  like.  Now  that  fruit,  even  though  no-one 
tastes  it,  is  sweet  all  the  same.  But  nobody  knows  of  it.  The  Dhamma 
of  the  Buddha  is  like  this.  Even  though  it’s  the  truth  it  isn’t  true  for 
those  who  don’t  really  know  it.  No  matter  how  excellent  or  tìne  it  may 
be  it  is  worthless  to  them. 

So  why  do  people  grab  aíter  suííering?  Who  in  this  world  wants 
to  inílict  suííering  on  themselves?  No-one,  of  course.  Nobody  wants 
suííering  and  yet  people  keep  creating  the  causes  of  suííering,  just  as  if 
they  were  wandering  around  looking  for  suííering.  Within  their  hearts 
people  are  looking  for  happiness,  they  don’t  want  suííering.  Then  why 
is  it  that  this  mind  of  ours  creates  so  much  suííering?  Just  seeing  this 
much  is  enough.  We  don’t  like  suííering  and  yet  why  do  we  create 
suííering  for  ourselves?  It's  easy  to  see...  it  can  only  be  because  we 
don’t  know  suííering,  don’t  know  the  end  of  suííering.  That’s  why 
people  behave  the  way  they  do.  How  could  they  not  suffer  when  they 
continue  to  behave  in  this  way? 

These  people  have  micchã-ditthi 1  but  they  don’t  see  that  it’s  micchã- 
ditthi.  Whatever  we  say,  believe  in  or  do  which  results  in  suííering  is 
all  wrong  view.  If  it  wasn’t  wrong  view  it  wouldn’t  result  in  suííering. 
We  couldn’t  cling  to  suííering,  nor  to  happiness  or  to  any  condition  at 
all.  We  would  leave  things  be  their  natural  way,  like  a  flowing  stream 
of  water.  We  don’t  have  to  dam  it  up,  just  let  it  flow  along  its  natural 
course. 

1  Micchă-ditthi :  Wrong-view. 
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The  flow  of  Dhamma  is  like  this,  but  the  flow  of  the  ignorant  mind 
tries  to  resist  the  Dhamma  in  the  form  of  wrong  view.  And  yet  it  flies  off 
everywhere  else,  seeing  wrong  view,  that  is,  suffering  is  there  because 
of  wrong  view  -  this  people  don’t  see.  This  is  worth  looking  into. 
Whenever  we  have  wrong  view  we  will  experience  suffering.  If  we 
don’t  experience  it  in  the  present  it  will  maniíest  later  on. 

People  go  astray  right  here.  What  is  blocking  them  off?  The  appar- 
ent  blocks  off  the  transcendent,  preventing  people  from  seeing  things 
clearly.  People  study,  they  learn,  they  practice,  but  they  practice  with 
ignorance,  just  like  a  person  who’s  lost  his  bearings.  He  walks  to  the 
west  but  thinks  he’s  walking  east,  or  walks  to  the  north  thinking  he’s 
walking  South.  This  is  how  far  people  have  gone  astray.  This  kind  of 
practice  is  really  only  the  dregs  of  practice,  in  fact  it’s  a  disaster.  It’s 
disaster  because  they  turn  around  and  go  in  the  opposite  direction,  they 
fall  from  the  objective  of  true  Dhamma  practice. 

This  State  of  affairs  causes  suffering  and  yet  people  think  that  doing 
this,  memorizing  that,  studying  such-and-such  will  be  a  cause  for  the 
cessation  of  suffering.  Just  hke  a  person  who  wants  a  lot  of  things. 
He  tries  to  amass  as  much  as  possible,  thinking  if  he  gets  enough  his 
suffering  will  abate.  This  is  how  people  think,  but  their  thinking  is 
astray  of  the  ti  Lic  path,  just  like  one  person  going  northward,  another 
going  southward,  and  yet  believing  they’re  going  the  same  way. 

Most  people  are  still  stuck  in  the  mass  of  suffering,  still  wandering 
in  samsãra,  just  because  they  think  like  this.  If  illness  or  pain  arise,  all 
they  can  do  is  wonder  how  they  can  get  rid  of  it.  They  want  it  to  stop  as 
fast  as  possible,  they’ve  got  to  cure  it  at  all  costs.  They  don’t  consider 
that  this  is  the  normal  way  of  sahkhãiã.  Nobody  thinks  like  this.  The 
body  changes  and  people  can’t  endure  it,  they  can’t  accept  it,  they’ve 
got  to  get  rid  of  it  at  all  costs.  Hovvever,  in  the  end  they  can’t  win,  they 
can’t  beat  the  truth.  It  all  collapses.  This  is  something  people  don’t 
want  to  look  at,  they  continually  reiníorce  theừ  wrong  view. 

Practicing  to  realize  the  Dhanima  is  the  most  excellent  of  things. 
Why  did  the  Buddha  develop  all  the  Perfections 1  ?  So  that  he  could 

'The  ten  păramitã  (períections):  generosity,  morality,  renunciation,  vvisdom,  ef- 
fort,  patience,  truthíulness,  resolution,  goodvvill  and  equanimity. 
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realize  this  and  enable  others  to  see  the  Dhamma,  know  the  Dhamma, 
practice  the  Dhamma  and  be  the  Dhamma  -  so  that  they  could  let  go 
and  not  be  burdened. 

“Don’t  cling  to  things.”  Or  to  put  it  another  way:  “Hold,  but  don’t 
hold  fast.”  This  is  also  right.  If  we  see  something  we  pick  it  up...  “Oh, 
it’s  this”...  then  we  lay  it  down.  We  see  something  else,  pick  it  up... 
one  holds,  but  not  fast.  Hold  it  just  long  enough  to  consider  it,  to  know 
it,  then  to  let  it  go.  If  you  hold  without  letting  go,  caưy  without  laying 
down  the  burden,  then  you  arc  going  to  be  heavy.  If  you  pick  something 
up  and  carry  it  for  a  while,  then  when  it  gets  heavy  you  should  lay  it 
down,  throw  it  off.  Don’t  make  suffering  for  yourselí. 

This  we  should  know  as  the  cause  of  suffering.  If  we  know  the 
cause  of  suffering,  suffering  cannot  arise.  For  either  happiness  or  suf- 
íering  to  arise  there  must  be  the  attã,  the  self.  There  must  be  the  “I”  and 
“mine,”  there  must  be  this  appcarancc.  If  when  all  these  things  arise 
the  mind  goes  straight  to  the  transcendent,  it  removes  the  appearances. 
It  removes  the  delight,  the  aversion  and  the  clinging  from  those  things. 
Just  as  when  something  that  we  value  gets  lost...  when  we  tĩnd  it  again 
our  worries  disappear. 

Even  beíore  we  see  that  object  our  worries  may  be  relieved.  At 
tìrst  we  think  it’s  lost  and  suffer  over  it,  but  there  comes  a  day  when 
we  suddenly  remember,  “Oh,  that’s  right!  I  put  it  over  there,  now  I 
remember!”  As  soon  as  we  remember  this,  as  soon  as  we  see  the  truth, 
even  if  we  haven’t  laid  eyes  on  that  object,  we  feel  happy.  This  is  called 
“seeing  vvithin,”  seeing  with  the  mind’s  eye,  not  seeing  with  the  outer 
eye.  If  we  see  with  the  mind’s  eye  then  even  though  we  haven’t  laid 
eyes  on  that  object  we  are  already  relieved. 

This  is  the  same.  When  we  cultivate  Dhamma  practice  and  attain 
the  Dhamma,  see  the  Dhamma,  then  whenever  we  encounter  a  prob- 
lem  we  solve  the  problem  instantly,  right  then  and  there.  It  disappears 
completely,  laid  down,  released. 

Now  the  Buddha  wanted  us  to  contact  the  Dhamma,  but  people  only 
contact  the  words,  the  books  and  the  scriptures.  This  is  contacting  that 
which  is  about  Dhamma,  not  contacting  the  actual  Dhamma  as  taught 
by  our  great  teacher.  How  can  people  say  they  are  practicing  well  and 
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properly?  They  are  a  long  way  off. 

The  Buddha  was  known  as  lokavidũ,  having  clearly  realized  the 
world.  Right  now  we  see  the  world  all  right,  but  not  clearly.  The 
more  we  know  the  darker  the  world  becomes,  because  our  knowledge 
is  murky,  it's  not  clear  knowledge.  It’s  íaulty.  This  is  called  “knowing 
through  darkncss,”  lacking  in  light  and  radiance. 

People  are  only  stuck  here  but  it's  no  trilling  matter.  It’s  important. 
Most  people  want  goodness  and  happiness  but  they  just  don’t  know 
what  the  causes  for  that  goodness  and  happiness  are.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  if  we  haven’t  yet  seen  the  harm  of  it  we  canh  give  it  up.  No  matter 
how  bad  it  may  be,  we  still  can’t  give  it  up  if  we  haven’t  truly  seen  the 
harm  of  it.  However,  if  we  really  see  the  harm  of  something  beyond  a 
doubt  then  we  can  let  it  go.  As  soon  as  we  see  the  harm  of  something, 
and  the  beneht  of  giving  it  up,  there’s  an  immediate  change. 

Why  is  it  we  are  still  unattained,  still  cannot  let  go?  It's  because  we 
still  don’t  see  the  harm  clearly,  our  knowledge  is  íaulty,  it’s  dark.  That’s 
why  we  can’t  let  go.  If  we  knew  cicarly  like  the  Lord  Buddha  or  the 
arahant  disciples  we  would  surely  let  go,  our  problems  would  dissolve 
completely  with  no  diíhculty  at  all. 

When  your  cars  hcar  sound,  then  let  them  do  their  job.  When  your 
eyes  períorm  their  íunction  with  forms,  then  let  them  do  so.  When  your 
nose  works  with  smells,  let  it  do  its  job.  When  your  body  experiences 
sensations,  then  let  it  períorm  its  natural  íunctions.  Where  will  prob- 
lems  arise?  There  are  no  problems. 

In  the  same  way,  all  those  things  which  belong  to  the  apparent, 
leave  them  with  the  apparcnt.  And  acknowledge  that  vvhich  is  the  tran- 
scendent.  Simply  be  the  “one  who  knows,”  knowing  without  hxation, 
knovving  and  letting  things  be  their  natural  way.  All  things  are  just  as 
they  are. 

All  our  belongings,  does  anybody  really  own  them?  Does  our  íather 
own  them,  or  our  mother,  or  our  relatives?  Nobody  really  gets  anything. 
That’s  why  the  Buddha  said  to  let  all  those  things  be,  let  them  go.  Know 
them  clcarly.  Know  them  by  holding,  but  not  fast.  Use  things  in  a  way 
that  is  benehcial,  not  in  a  harmíul  way  by  holding  fast  to  them  until 
suữering  arises. 
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To  know  Dhamma  you  must  know  in  this  way.  That  is,  to  know  in 
such  a  way  as  to  transcend  suffering.  This  sort  of  knowledge  is  impor- 
tant.  Knovving  about  how  to  make  things,  to  use  tools,  knovving  all  the 
various  Sciences  of  the  world  and  so  on,  all  have  their  place,  but  they 
are  not  the  supreme  knovvledge.  The  Dhamma  must  be  known  as  I’ve 
explained  it  here.  You  don’t  have  to  knovv  a  whole  lot,  just  this  much  is 
enough  for  the  Dhamma  practicer  -  to  know  and  then  let  go. 

It’s  not  that  you  have  to  die  beíore  you  can  transcend  suffering,  you 
know.  You  transcend  suffering  in  this  very  life  because  you  know  how 
to  solve  problems.  You  know  the  apparent,  you  know  the  transcendent. 
Do  it  in  this  liíetime,  while  you  are  here  practicing.  You  won’t  And  it 
anyvvhere  else.  Don’t  cling  to  things.  Hold,  but  don’t  cling. 

You  may  wonder,  “Why  does  the  Ajahn  keep  saying  this?”  How 
could  I  teach  otherwise,  how  could  I  say  otherwise,  when  the  truth  is 
just  as  I’ve  said  it?  Even  though  it's  the  truth  don’t  hold  fast  to  even 
that!  If  you  cling  to  it  blindly  it  becomes  a  íalsehood.  Like  a  dog... 
try  grabbing  its  leg.  If  you  don’t  let  go  the  dog  will  spin  around  and 
bite  you.  Just  try  it  out.  All  animals  behave  like  this.  If  you  don’t  let 
go  it’s  got  no  choice  but  to  bite.  The  apparent  is  the  same.  We  live 
in  accordance  with  conventions,  they  arc  here  for  our  convenience  in 
this  life,  but  they  arc  not  things  to  be  clung  to  so  hard  that  they  cause 
suffering.  Just  let  things  pass. 

Whenever  we  feel  that  we  are  dcíìnitcly  right,  so  much  so  that  we 
refuse  to  open  up  to  anything  or  anybody  else,  right  there  we  are  wrong. 
It  becomes  wrong  view.  When  suffering  arises,  where  does  it  arise 
from?  The  cause  is  vvrong  view,  the  fruit  of  that  being  suffering.  If  it 
was  right  view  it  wouldn’t  cause  suffering. 

So  I  say,  “Allow  space,  don’t  cling  to  things.”  “Right”  is  just  an- 
other  supposition,  just  let  it  pass.  “Wrong”  is  another  apparent  condi- 
tion,  just  let  it  be  that.  If  you  feel  you  are  right  and  yet  others  contend 
the  issue,  don’t  argue,  just  let  it  go.  As  soon  as  you  know,  let  go.  This 
is  the  straight  way. 

Usually  it’s  not  like  this.  People  don’t  often  give  in  to  each  other. 
That’s  why  some  people,  even  Dhamma  practicers  who  still  don’t  know 
themselves,  may  say  things  that  arc  utter  íoolishness  and  yet  think 
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they’re  being  wise.  They  may  say  something  that’s  so  stupid  that  oth- 
ers  can’t  even  bcar  to  listen  and  yet  they  think  they  are  being  cleverer 
than  others.  Other  people  can’t  even  listen  to  it  and  yet  they  think  they 
arc  smart,  that  they  arc  right.  They  arc  simply  advertising  their  own 
stupidity. 

That’s  why  the  wise  say,  “Whatever  speech  disrcgards  aniccam  is 
not  the  speech  of  a  wise  person,  it’s  the  speech  of  a  fool.  Its  deluded 
speech.  It's  the  speech  of  one  who  doesn’t  know  that  suffering  is  going 
to  arise  right  there.” 

For  example,  suppose  you  had  decided  to  go  to  Bangkok  tomorrovv 
and  someone  were  to  ask,  “Are  you  going  to  Bangkok  tomorrovv?”  “I 
hope  to  go  to  Bangkok.  If  there  aie  no  obstacles  ril  probably  go.”  This 
is  called  speaking  with  the  Dhamma  in  mind,  speaking  with  aniccam  in 
mind,  taking  into  account  the  truth,  the  transient,  uncertain  nature  of  the 
world.  You  don’t  say,  “Yes,  I’m  dcíìnitcly  going  tomorrow.”  If  it  turns 
out  you  don’t  go,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  send  news  to  all  the  people 
who  you  told  you  were  going  to?  You’d  be  just  talking  nonsense. 

There’s  still  much  more  to  it,  the  practice  of  Dhamma  becomes 
more  and  more  rcíìncd.  But  if  you  don’t  see  it  you  may  think  you  are 
speaking  right  even  when  you  arc  speaking  vvrongly  and  straying  from 
the  true  nature  of  things  with  every  word.  And  yet  you  may  think  you 
arc  speaking  the  truth.  To  put  it  simply:  anything  that  we  say  or  do 
that  causes  suffering  to  arise  should  be  known  as  micchã-ditthi.  It’s 
delusion  and  íoolishness. 

Most  practicers  don’t  rcílcct  in  this  way.  Whatever  they  like  they 
think  is  right  and  they  just  go  on  believing  themselves.  For  instance, 
they  may  receive  some  gift  or  title,  be  it  an  object,  rank  or  even  words  of 
praise,  and  they  think  it’s  good.  They  take  it  as  some  sort  of  permanent 
condition.  So  they  get  puffed  up  with  pride  and  conceit,  they  don’t 
consider,  “Who  am  I?  Where  is  this  so-called  ‘goodness’?  Where  did  it 
come  from?  Do  others  have  the  same  things?” 

The  Buddha  taught  that  we  should  conduct  ourselves  normally.  If 
we  don’t  dig  in,  chew  over  and  look  into  this  point  it  means  it’s  still 
sunk  within  us.  It  means  these  conditions  are  still  buried  within  our 
hearts  -  we  arc  still  sunk  in  vvealth,  rank  and  praise.  So  we  become 
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someone  else  because  of  them.  We  think  we  are  better  than  beíore,  that 
we  arc  something  special  and  so  all  sorts  of  coníusion  arises. 

Actually,  in  truth  there  isn’t  anything  to  human  beings.  Whatever 
we  may  be  it’s  only  in  the  realm  of  appearances.  If  we  take  away  the 
apparent  and  see  the  transcendent  we  see  that  there  isn’t  anything  there. 
There  arc  simply  the  universal  characteristics  -  birth  in  the  beginning, 
change  in  the  middle  and  cessation  in  the  end.  This  is  all  there  is.  If  we 
see  that  all  things  arc  like  this  then  no  problems  arise.  If  we  understand 
this  we  will  have  contentment  and  peace. 

Where  trouble  arises  is  when  we  think  like  the  five  ascetic  disciples 
of  the  Buddha.  They  followed  the  instruction  of  their  teacher,  but  when 
he  changed  his  practice  they  couldn’t  understand  what  he  thought  or 
knew.  They  decided  that  the  Buddha  had  given  up  his  practice  and 
reverted  to  indulgence.  If  we  were  in  that  position  we’d  probably  think 
the  same  thing  and  there’d  be  no  way  to  coiTect  it.  Holding  on  to  the 
old  ways,  thinking  in  the  lower  way,  yet  believing  it’s  higher.  We’d 
see  the  Buddha  and  think  he’d  given  up  the  practice  and  reverted  to 
indulgence,  just  like  those  five  ascetics:  consider  how  many  ycars  they 
had  been  practicing  at  that  time,  and  yet  they  still  went  astray,  they  still 
weren’t  proíìcient. 

So  I  say  to  practice  and  also  to  look  at  the  results  of  your  practice. 
Especially  where  you  reíuse  to  follow,  where  there  is  íriction.  Where 
there  is  no  íriction,  there  is  no  problem,  things  flow.  If  there  is  íriction, 
they  don’t  flow,  you  set  up  a  self  and  things  become  solid,  like  a  mass 
of  clinging.  There  is  no  give  and  take. 

Most  monks  and  cultivators  tend  to  be  like  this.  However  they’ve 
thought  in  the  past  they  continue  to  think.  They  reíuse  to  change,  they 
don’t  rcílcct.  They  think  they  arc  right  so  they  can’t  be  wrong,  but 
actually  “wrongness”  is  buried  within  “rightness,”  even  though  most 
people  don’t  know  that.  How  is  it  so?  “This  is  right”...  but  if  someone 
else  says  it's  not  right  you  won’t  give  in,  you’ve  got  to  argue.  What 
is  this?  Ditthi-mãna...  Ditthi  means  views,  mãna  is  the  attachment  to 
those  views.  If  we  attach  even  to  what  is  right,  reíusing  to  concede  to 
anybody,  then  it  becomes  wrong.  To  cling  fast  to  rightness  is  simply 
the  arising  of  self,  there  is  no  letting  go. 
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This  is  a  point  which  gives  people  a  lot  of  trouble,  except  for  those 
Dhamma  practicers  who  know  that  this  matter,  this  point,  is  a  very  im- 
portant  one.  They  will  take  note  of  it.  If  it  arises  while  they’re  speaking, 
clinging  comes  racing  on  to  the  scene.  Maybe  it  will  linger  for  some 
time,  perhaps  one  or  two  days,  three  or  four  months,  a  ycar  or  two.  This 
is  for  the  slow  ones,  that  is.  For  the  quick  response  is  instant...  they  just 
let  go.  Clinging  arises  and  immediately  there  is  letting  go.  they  force 
the  mind  to  let  go  right  then  and  there. 

You  must  see  these  two  functions  operating.  Here  there  is  clinging. 
Now  who  is  the  one  who  resists  that  clinging?  Whenever  you  experi- 
ence  a  mental  impression  you  should  observe  these  two  functions  op- 
erating.  There  is  clinging,  and  there  is  one  who  prohibits  the  clinging. 
Now  just  watch  these  two  things.  Maybe  you  will  cling  for  a  long  time 
beíore  you  let  go. 

Rcílccting  and  constantly  practicing  like  this,  clinging  gets  lighter, 
becomes  less  and  less.  Right  view  increases  as  wrong  view  gradually 
wanes.  Clinging  decreases,  non-clinging  arises.  This  is  the  way  it  is 
for  everybody.  That’s  why  I  say  to  consider  this  point.  Learn  to  solve 
problems  in  the  present  moment. 
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Today  I  WILL  GIVE  A  TEACHiNGparticularly  íoryou  as  monks  and 
novices,  so  please  determine  your  hearts  and  minds  to  listen.  There 
is  nothing  else  for  us  to  talk  about  other  than  the  practice  of  the  Dhamma- 
Vinaya  (Truth  and  Discipline). 

Every  one  of  you  should  clearly  understand  that  now  you  have  been 
ordained  as  Buddhist  monks  and  novices  and  should  be  conducting 
yourselves  appropriately.  We  have  all  experienced  the  lay  life,  which 
is  characterised  by  coníusion  and  a  lack  of  íbrmal  Dhamma  practice; 
now,  having  taken  up  the  form  of  a  Buddhist  samana1,  some  íunda- 
mental  changes  have  to  take  place  in  our  minds  so  that  we  differ  from 
lay  people  in  the  way  we  think.  We  must  try  to  make  all  of  our  speech 
and  actions  -  eating  and  drinking,  moving  around,  Corning  and  going 
-  bcíìtting  for  one  who  has  been  ordained  as  a  spiritual  seeker,  who 
the  Buddha  reíerred  to  as  a  samaọa.  What  he  meant  was  someone  who 
is  calm  and  restrained.  Formerly,  as  lay  people,  we  didn’t  understand 
what  it  meant  to  be  a  samana,  that  sense  of  peaceíulness  and  restraint. 
We  gave  full  license  to  our  bodies  and  minds  to  have  fun  and  games 
under  the  inílucncc  of  craving  and  deíìlement.  When  we  experienced 
pleasant  ãrammaụa1,  these  would  put  us  into  a  good  mood,  unpleasant 
mind-objects  would  put  us  into  a  bad  one  -  this  is  the  way  it  is  when  we 

1  Recluse,  monk  or  holy  one  -  one  who  has  left  the  home  life  to  pursue  the  Higher 

Lite. 

-Ãrammana:  mind-objects;  the  object  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  (citta)  at  any 
moment.  This  object  is  derived  from  the  five  senses  or  direct  from  the  mind  (memory, 
thought,  teelings).  It  is  not  the  external  object  (in  the  world),  but  that  object  aíter 
having  been  processed  by  one’s  preconceptions  and  predispositions. 
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are  caught  in  the  power  of  mind-objects.  The  Buddha  said  that  those 
who  are  still  under  the  sway  of  mind-objects  aren’t  looking  after  them- 
selves.  They  are  without  a  reíuge,  a  ti  Lic  abiding  place,  and  so  they  let 
their  minds  follow  moods  of  sensual  indulgence  and  pleasure-seeking 
and  get  caught  into  suffering,  SOITOVV,  lamentation,  pain,  grief  and  de- 
spair.  They  don’t  know  how  or  when  to  stop  and  rcílcct  upon  their 
experience. 

In  Buddhism,  once  we  have  received  ordination  and  taken  up  the 
life  of  the  samana,  we  have  to  adjust  our  physical  appearance  in  accor- 
dance  with  the  extemal  form  of  the  samaọa:  we  shave  our  heads,  trim 
our  nails  and  don  the  brown  bhikkhus  ’ 1  robes  -  the  banner  of  the  Noble 
Ones,  the  Buddha  and  the  Arahants2.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Buddha 
for  the  wholesome  íoundations  he  established  and  handed  down  to  us, 
which  allow  us  to  live  as  monks  and  hnd  adequate  support.  Our  lodg- 
ings  were  built  and  oííered  as  a  result  of  the  wholesome  actions  of  those 
with  íaith  in  the  Buddha  and  His  teachings.  We  do  not  have  to  prepare 
our  food  because  we  are  benehting  from  the  roots  laid  down  by  the  Bud- 
dha.  Similarly,  we  have  inherited  the  medicines,  robes  and  all  the  other 
requisites  that  we  use  from  the  Buddha.  Once  ordained  as  Buddhist 
monastics,  on  the  conventional  level  we  are  called  monks  and  gi  ven  the 
title  ‘Venerable’3;  but  simply  having  taken  on  the  external  appearance 
of  monks  does  not  make  us  truly  venerable.  Being  monks  on  the  con- 
ventional  level  means  we  are  monks  as  far  as  our  physical  appearance 
goes.  Simply  by  shaving  our  heads  and  putting  on  brown  robes  we  are 
called  ‘Venerable’,  but  that  which  is  truly  worthy  of  veneration  has  not 
yet  arisen  within  us  -  we  are  still  only  ‘Venerable’  in  name.  It’s  the 
same  as  when  they  mould  cement  or  cast  brass  into  a  Buddha  image: 
they  call  it  a  Buddha,  but  it  isn’t  really  that.  It’s  just  metal,  wood,  wax 
or  stone.  That’s  the  way  conventional  reality  is. 

It’s  the  same  for  us.  Once  we  have  been  ordained,  we  are  given 
the  title  Venerable  Bhikkhu,  but  that  alone  doesn’t  make  us  venerable. 
On  the  level  of  ultimate  reality  -  in  other  words,  in  the  mind  -  the 


lBhikkhu:  Buddhist  monk,  alms  mendicant. 

2Arahant:  Worthy  one,  one  who  is  full  enlightened. 

3Venerable:  in  Thai,  Thìa' . 
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term  still  doesn’t  apply.  Our  minds  and  hcarts  have  still  not  been  íully 
períected  through  the  practice  with  such  qualities  as  mettã  (kindness), 
karuụã  (compassion),  muditã  (sympathetic  joy)  and  upekkhã  (equa- 
nimity).  We  haven’t  reached  full  purity  within.  Greed,  hatred  and 
delusion  are  still  baning  the  way,  not  allowing  that  which  is  worthy 
of  veneration  to  arise. 

Our  practice  is  to  begin  destroying  greed,  hatred  and  delusion  - 
dcíìlcmcnts  which  for  the  most  part  can  be  found  within  each  and  ev- 
ery  one  of  us.  These  are  what  hold  us  in  the  round  of  becoming  and 
birth  and  prevent  us  from  achieving  peace  of  mind.  Greed,  hatred  and 
delusion  prevent  the  samana  -  peaceíulness  -  from  arising  within  us. 
As  long  as  this  peace  does  not  arise,  we  arc  still  not  samana ;  in  other 
words,  our  hcarts  have  not  experienced  the  peace  that  is  free  from  the 
inílucncc  of  greed,  hatred  and  delusion.  This  is  why  we  practise  -  with 
the  intention  of  expunging  greed,  hatred  and  delusion  from  our  hcarts. 
It  is  only  when  these  deíìlements  have  been  removed  that  we  can  reach 
purity,  that  which  is  truly  venerable. 

Internalising  that  which  is  venerable  within  your  hcart  doesn’t  in- 
volve  working  only  with  the  mind,  but  your  body  and  speech  as  well. 
They  have  to  work  together.  Before  you  can  practise  with  your  body 
and  speech,  you  must  be  practising  with  your  mind.  Hovvever,  if  you 
simply  practise  with  the  mind,  neglecting  body  and  speech,  that  won’t 
work  either.  They  arc  inscparablc.  Practising  with  the  mind  until  it’s 
smooth,  rcíìncd  and  beautiíul  is  similar  to  producing  a  (ìnishcd  wooden 
pillar  or  plank:  before  you  can  obtain  a  pillar  that  is  smooth,  varnishcd 
and  attractive,  you  must  tĩrst  go  and  cut  a  tree  down.  Then  you  must 
cut  off  the  rough  parts  -  the  roots  and  branches  -  before  you  split  it, 
saw  it  and  work  it.  Practising  with  the  mind  is  the  same  as  working 
with  the  tree,  you  have  to  work  with  the  coarse  things  íìrst.  You  have 
to  destroy  the  rough  parts:  destroy  the  roots,  destroy  the  bark  and  ev- 
erything  which  is  unattractive,  in  order  to  obtain  that  which  is  attractive 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  You  have  to  work  through  the  rough  to  reach 
the  smooth.  Dhamma  practice  is  just  the  same.  You  aim  to  paciíy  and 
purify  the  mind,  but  it’s  diííìcult  to  do.  You  have  to  begin  practising 
with  externals  -  body  and  speech  -  working  your  way  invvards  until 
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you  reach  that  which  is  smooth,  shining  and  beautiíul.  You  can  com- 
pare  it  with  a  fì n ishcd  piece  of  íumiture,  such  as  these  tables  and  chairs. 
They  may  be  attractive  now,  but  once  they  were  just  rough  bits  of  wood 
with  branches  and  leaves,  which  had  to  be  planed  and  worked  with. 
This  is  the  way  you  obtain  íurniture  that  is  beautiíul  or  a  mind  that  is 
perfect  and  pure. 

Thereíore  the  right  path  to  peace,  the  path  the  Buddha  laid  down, 
which  leads  to  peace  of  mind  and  the  pacihcation  of  the  dcíìlcmcnts, 
is  sĩla  (moral  restraint),  samãdhi  (concentration)  and  paũũã  (wisdom). 
This  is  the  path  of  practice.  It  is  the  path  that  leads  you  to  purity  and 
leads  you  to  realise  and  embody  the  qualities  of  the  samaọa.  It  is  the 
way  to  the  complete  abandonment  of  greed,  hatred  and  delusion.  The 
practice  does  not  differ  from  this  whether  you  view  it  internally  or  ex- 
ternally. 

This  way  of  training  and  maturing  the  mind  -  which  involves  the 
chanting,  the  meditation,  the  Dhamma  talks  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  practice  -  forces  you  to  go  against  the  grain  of  the  dcíìlcmcnts.  You 
have  to  go  against  the  tendencies  of  the  mind,  because  normally  we 
like  to  take  things  easy,  to  be  lazy  and  avoid  anything  which  causes  us 
íriction  or  involves  suffering  and  difíìculty.  The  mind  simply  doesn’t 
want  to  make  the  effort  or  get  involved.  This  is  why  you  have  to  be 
ready  to  endure  hardship  and  bring  forth  effort  in  the  practice.  You 
have  to  use  the  dhamma  of  endurance  and  really  struggle.  Previously 
your  bodies  were  simply  vehicles  for  having  fun,  and  having  built  up 
all  sorts  of  unskilíul  habits  it’s  diííìcult  for  you  to  start  practising  with 
them.  Beíore,  you  didn’t  restrain  your  speech,  so  now  it’s  hard  to  start 
restraining  it.  But  as  with  that  wood,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  troublesome 
or  hard  it  seems:  beíore  you  can  make  it  into  tables  and  chairs,  you 
have  to  encounter  some  difficulty.  That’s  not  the  important  thing;  it’s 
just  something  you  have  to  experience  along  the  way.  You  have  to  work 
through  the  rough  wood  to  produce  the  íìnishcd  pieces  of  íurniture. 

The  Buddha  taught  that  this  is  the  way  the  practice  is  for  all  of  us. 
All  of  his  disciples  who  had  hnished  their  work  and  become  íully  en- 
lightened,  had,  (vvhen  they  íìrst  came  to  take  ordination  and  practise 
with  him)  previously  been  puthujjana  (ordinary  worldlings).  They  had 
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all  been  ordinary  unenlightened  beings  like  ourselves,  with  arms  and 
legs,  eyes  and  ears,  greed  and  anger  -  just  the  same  as  us.  They  didn’t 
have  any  special  characteristics  that  made  them  particularly  diữerent 
from  us.  This  was  how  both  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples  had  been  in 
the  beginning.  They  practised  and  brought  forth  enlightenment  from 
the  unenlightened,  beauty  from  the  ugliness  and  great  bcneíit  from  that 
which  was  virtually  useless.  This  work  has  continued  through  succes- 
sive  generations  right  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  children  of  ordinary 
people  -  íarmers,  traders  and  businessmen  -  who,  having  previously 
been  entangled  in  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the  world,  go  íorth  to  take 
ordination.  Those  monks  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha  were  able  to  practise 
and  train  themselves,  and  you  must  understand  that  you  have  the  same 
potential.  You  are  made  up  of  the  five  khandhas1  (aggregates),  just  the 
same.  You  also  have  a  body,  pleasant  and  unpleasant  íeelings,  memory 
and  perception,  thought  íormations  and  consciousness  -  as  well  as  a 
vvandering  and  proliíerating  mind.  You  can  be  aware  of  good  and  evil. 
Everything’s  just  the  same.  In  the  end,  that  combination  of  physical  and 
mental  phenomena  present  in  each  of  you,  as  separate  individuals,  dif- 
fers  little  from  that  íound  in  those  monastics  who  practised  and  became 
enlightened  under  the  Buddha.  They  had  all  started  out  as  ordinary, 
unenlightened  beings.  Some  had  even  been  gangsters  and  delinquents, 
while  others  were  from  good  backgrounds.  They  were  no  diííerent  from 
us.  The  Buddha  inspired  them  to  go  íorth  and  practise  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  magga  (the  Noble  Path)  and  phala  (Fruition)2,  and  these  days, 
in  similar  íashion,  people  like  yourselves  are  inspứed  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã. 

Sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã  are  the  names  given  to  the  diííerent  aspects 
of  the  practice.  When  you  practise  sũa,  samãdhi  and  paũũã,  it  means 

1  Khandhas:  Groups  or  aggregates:  form  (rũpa),  feeling  (vedanã),  perception 
(saMã),  thought  íormations  (saùkhãrã)  and  consciousness  (vinnãna).  These  groups 
are  the  five  groups  that  constitute  what  we  call  a  person. 

2 Magga-phala:  Path  and  ữuition:  the  four  transcendent  paths  -  or  rather  one  path 
and  four  diííerent  levels  of  rehnement  -  leading  to  ‘nobility’  (ariya)  or  the  end  of  suf- 
íering,  i.e.,  the  insight  knowledge  which  cuts  through  the  íetters  (sarhyọịana);  and  the 
four  corresponding  íruitions  arising  from  those  paths  -  reíers  to  the  mental  State,  cut- 
ting  through  deữlements,  immediately  following  the  attainment  of  any  of  these  paths. 
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you  practise  with  yourselves.  Right  practice  takes  place  here  within 
you.  Right  sĩla  exists  here,  right  samãdhi  exists  here.  Why?  Because 
your  body  is  right  here.  The  practice  of  sĩla  involves  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  Buddha  taught  us  to  be  careíul  of  all  our  physical  actions. 
Your  body  exists  here!  You  have  hands,  you  have  legs  right  here.  This 
is  where  you  practise  sĩla.  Whether  your  actions  will  be  in  accordance 
with  sĩla  and  Dhamma  depends  on  how  you  train  your  body.  Practising 
with  your  speech  means  being  avvarc  of  the  things  you  say.  It  includes 
avoiding  wrong  kinds  of  speech,  namely  divisive  speech,  coarse  speech 
and  unnecessary  or  írivolous  speech.  Wrong  bodily  actions  include 
killing  living  beings,  stealing  and  sexual  misconduct. 

It’s  easy  to  reel  off  the  list  of  wrong  kinds  of  behaviour  as  found 
in  the  books,  but  the  important  thing  to  understand  is  that  the  poten- 
tial  for  them  all  lies  within  us.  Your  body  and  speech  are  with  you 
right  here  and  now.  You  practise  moral  restraint,  which  means  tak- 
ing  carc  to  avoid  the  unskilíul  actions  of  killing,  stealing  and  sexual 
misconduct.  The  Buddha  taught  us  to  take  care  with  our  actions  from 
the  very  coarsest  level.  In  the  lay  Iife  you  might  not  have  had  very 
rcíìncd  moral  conduct  and  írequently  transgressed  the  precepts.  For  in- 
stance,  in  the  past  you  may  have  killed  animals  or  insects  by  smashing 
them  with  an  axe  or  a  fist,  or  perhaps  you  didn’t  take  much  care  with 
your  speech:  íalse  speech  means  lying  or  exaggerating  the  truth;  coarse 
speech  means  you  are  constantly  being  abusive  or  rude  to  others  -  ‘you 
scum,’  ‘you  idiot,’  and  so  on;  írivolous  speech  means  aimless  chatter, 
íoolishly  rambling  on  without  purpose  or  substance.  We’ve  indulged  in 
it  all.  No  restraint!  In  short,  keeping  sĩla  means  watching  over  yourselí, 
watching  over  your  actions  and  speech. 

So  who  will  do  the  vvatching  over?  Who  will  take  responsibility  for 
your  actions?  When  you  kill  some  animal,  who  is  the  one  who  knows? 
Is  your  hand  the  one  who  knows,  or  is  it  someone  else?  When  you  steal 
someone  else’s  property,  who  is  aware  of  the  act?  Is  your  hand  the  one 
who  knows?  This  is  where  you  have  to  develop  avvareness.  Beíore  you 
commit  some  act  of  sexual  misconduct,  where  is  your  avvarcncss?  Is 
your  body  the  one  who  knows?  Who  is  the  one  who  knows  beíore  you 
lie,  swear  or  say  something  írivolous?  Is  your  mouth  aware  of  what  it 
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says,  or  is  the  one  who  knows  in  the  words  themselves?  Contemplate 
this:  whoever  it  is  who  knows  is  the  one  who  has  to  take  responsibil- 
ity  for  your  sĩla.  Bring  that  awareness  to  watch  over  your  actions  and 
speech.  That  knovving,  that  avvarcncss  is  what  you  use  to  watch  over 
your  practice.  To  keep  sĩla,  you  use  that  part  of  the  mind  which  di- 
rects  your  actions  and  which  leads  you  to  do  good  and  bad.  You  catch 
the  villain  and  transíorm  him  into  a  sheriff  or  a  mayor.  Take  hold  of 
the  wayward  mind  and  bring  it  to  serve  and  take  responsibility  for  all 
your  actions  and  speech.  Look  at  this  and  contemplate  it.  The  Buddha 
taught  us  to  take  care  with  our  actions.  Who  is  it  who  does  the  taking 
carc?  The  body  doesn’t  know  anything;  it  just  stands,  walks  around 
and  so  on.  The  hands  are  the  same;  they  don’t  know  anything.  Beíore 
they  touch  or  take  hold  of  anything,  there  has  to  be  someone  who  gives 
them  orders.  As  they  pick  things  up  and  put  them  down  there  has  to  be 
someone  telling  them  what  to  do.  The  hands  themselves  arciTt  aware 
of  anything;  there  has  to  be  someone  giving  them  orders.  The  mouth  is 
the  same  -  whatever  it  says,  whether  it  tells  the  truth  or  lies,  is  rude  or 
divisive,  there  must  be  someone  telling  it  what  to  say. 

The  practice  involves  establishing  sati,  mindíulness,  within  this  ‘one 
who  knows.’  The  ‘one  who  knows’  is  that  intention  of  mind,  which  pre- 
viously  motivated  us  to  kill  living  beings,  steal  other  people’s  property, 
indulge  in  illicit  sex,  lie,  slander,  say  íoolish  and  írivolous  things  and 
engage  in  all  the  kinds  of  unrestrained  behaviour.  The  ‘one  who  knows’ 
led  us  to  speak.  It  exists  within  the  mind.  Focus  your  mindíulness  or 
sati  -  that  constant  recollectedness  -  on  this  ‘one  who  knows.’  Let  the 
knowing  look  after  your  practice. 

In  practice,  the  most  basic  guidelines  for  moral  conduct  stipulated 
by  the  Buddha  were:  to  kill  is  evil,  a  transgression  of  sĩĩa;  stealing  is 
a  transgrcssion;  sexual  misconduct  is  a  transgression;  lying  is  a  trans- 
gression;  vulgar  and  írivolous  speech  arc  all  transgressions  of  sĩla.  You 
commit  all  this  to  memory.  It’s  the  code  of  moral  discipline,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Buddha,  which  encourages  you  to  be  careíul  of  that  one 
inside  of  you  who  was  responsible  for  previous  transgressions  of  the 
moral  precepts.  That  one,  who  was  responsible  for  giving  the  orders  to 
kill  or  hurt  others,  to  steal,  to  have  illicit  sex,  to  say  untrue  or  unskilíul 
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things  and  to  be  unrestrained  in  all  sorts  of  ways  -  singing  and  dancing, 
partying  and  íooling  around.  The  one  who  was  giving  the  orders  to  in- 
dulge  in  all  these  sorts  of  behaviour  is  the  one  you  bring  to  look  aíter 
the  mind.  Use  sati  or  awareness  to  keep  the  mind  recollecting  in  the 
present  moment  and  maintain  mental  composure  in  this  way.  Make  the 
mind  look  after  itself.  Do  it  well. 

If  the  mind  is  really  able  to  look  after  itselí,  it  is  not  so  diííìcult 
to  guard  speech  and  actions,  since  they  are  all  supervised  by  the  mind. 
Keeping  sĩla  -  in  other  words  taking  care  of  your  actions  and  speech 
-  is  not  such  a  diffìcult  thing.  You  sustain  auarcncss  at  every  moment 
and  in  every  posture,  whether  standing,  walking,  sitting  or  lying  down. 
Beíore  you  períorm  any  action,  speak  or  engage  in  conversation,  es- 
tablish  avvarcncss  tìrst  -  don’t  act  or  speak  íìrst,  establish  mindíulness 
tìrst  and  then  act  or  speak.  You  must  have  sati,  be  recollecting,  beíore 
you  do  anything.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  you  are  going  to  say,  you  must 
íìrst  be  recollecting  in  the  mind.  Practise  like  this  until  you  are  ílucnt. 
Practise  so  that  you  can  keep  abreast  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  mind; 
to  the  point  where  mindíulness  becomes  effortless  and  you  arc  mindíul 
before  you  act,  mindíul  beíore  you  speak.  This  is  the  way  you  establish 
mindíulness  in  the  heart.  It  is  with  the  ‘one  who  knows'  that  you  look 
after  yourselí,  because  all  your  actions  spring  from  here. 

This  is  where  the  intentions  for  all  your  actions  originate  and  this  is 
why  the  practice  won’t  work  if  you  try  to  bring  in  someone  else  to  do 
the  job.  The  mind  has  to  look  aíter  itselí;  if  it  can’t  take  carc  of  itselí, 
nothing  else  can.  This  is  why  the  Buddha  taught  that  keeping  sĩla  is 
not  that  difficult,  because  it  simply  means  looking  after  your  own  mind. 
If  mindíulness  is  fully  established,  whenever  you  say  or  do  something 
harmíul  to  yourselí  or  others,  you  will  know  straight  away.  You  know 
that  which  is  right  and  that  which  is  wrong.  This  is  the  way  you  keep 
sĩỉa.  You  practise  with  your  body  and  speech  from  the  most  basic  level. 

By  guarding  your  speech  and  actions  they  become  graceful  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  ear,  while  you  yourselí  remain  comíortable  and 
at  ease  within  the  restraint.  All  your  behaviour,  manners,  movements 
and  speech  become  beautiíul,  because  you  are  taking  care  to  rcílcct 
upon,  adjust  and  coiTect  your  behaviour.  You  can  compare  this  with 
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your  dwelling  place  or  the  meditation  hall.  If  you  arc  regularly  clean- 
ing  and  looking  after  your  dwelling  place,  then  both  the  interior  and 
the  area  around  it  will  be  pleasant  to  look  at,  rather  than  a  messy  eye- 
sore.  This  is  because  there  is  someone  looking  after  it.  Your  actions 
and  speech  are  similar.  If  you  arc  taking  care  with  them,  they  become 
beautiíul,  and  that  which  is  evil  or  dirty  will  be  prevented  from  arising. 

Ẩdikalyãụa,  majjhekalyãna,  paríyosãnakalyãọa:  beautiíul  in  the 
beginning,  beautiíul  in  the  middle  and  beautiíul  in  the  end;  or  harmo- 
nious  in  the  beginning,  harmonious  in  the  middle  and  harmonious  in  the 
end.  What  does  that  mean?  Precisely  that  the  practice  of  sĩla,  samãdhi 
and  paũũã  is  beautiíul.  The  practice  is  beautiíul  in  the  beginning.  If 
the  beginning  is  beautiíul,  it  follows  that  the  middle  will  be  beautiíul. 
If  you  practise  mindíulness  and  restraint  until  it  becomes  comíortable 
and  natural  to  you  -  so  that  there  is  a  constant  vigilance  -  the  mind 
will  become  hrm  and  resolute  in  the  practise  of  sĩla  and  restraint.  It 
will  be  consistently  paying  attention  to  the  practice  and  thus  become 
concentrated.  That  characteristic  of  being  firm  and  unshakeable  in  the 
monastic  form  and  discipline  and  unvvavering  in  the  practice  of  mind- 
íulness  and  restraint  can  be  reíerred  to  as  ‘samãdhi.' 

That  aspect  of  the  practice  characterised  by  a  continuous  restraint, 
where  you  arc  consistently  taking  care  with  your  actions  and  speech 
and  taking  responsibility  for  all  your  external  behaviour,  is  reíerred  to 
as  sĩla.  The  characteristic  of  being  unwavering  in  the  practice  of  mind- 
íulness  and  restraint  is  called  samãdhi.  The  mind  is  hrmly  concentrated 
in  this  practice  of  sĩla  and  restraint.  Being  hrmly  concentrated  in  the 
practice  of  sĩla  means  that  there  is  an  evenness  and  consistency  to  the 
practice  of  mindíulness  and  restraint.  These  are  the  characteristics  of 
samãdhi  as  an  external  íactor  in  the  practice,  used  in  keeping  sĩla.  How- 
ever,  it  also  has  an  inner,  deeper  side  to  it.  It  is  essential  that  you  develop 
and  maintain  sĩla  and  samãdhi  from  the  beginning  -  you  have  to  do  this 
before  anything  else. 

Once  the  mind  has  an  intentness  in  the  practice  and  sĩla  and  samãdhi 
are  hrmly  established,  you  will  be  able  to  investigate  and  rcílcct  on 
that  which  is  wholesome  and  unwholesome  -  asking  yourself...  ‘Is  this 
right?’...  ‘Is  that  wrong?’  -  as  you  experience  different  mind-objects. 
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When  the  mind  makes  contact  with  different  sights,  sounds,  smells, 
tastes,  tactile  sensations  or  ideas,  the  ‘one  who  knows’  will  arise  and 
establish  awarcness  of  liking  and  disliking,  happiness  and  suffering  and 
the  different  kinds  of  mind-objects  that  you  experience.  You  vvill  come 
to  see  clearly,  and  see  many  different  things. 

If  you  arc  mindíul,  you  will  see  the  different  objects  which  pass  into 
the  mind  and  the  reaction  which  takes  place  upon  experiencing  them. 
The  ‘one  who  will  automatically  take  them  up  as  objects  for  contempla- 
tion.  Once  the  mind  is  vigilant  and  mindíulness  is  hrmly  established, 
you  will  note  all  the  reactions  displayed  through  either  body,  speech  or 
mind,  as  mind-objects  arc  experienced.  That  aspect  of  the  mind  which 
identiữes  and  selects  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  right  from  the  wrong, 
from  amongst  all  the  mind-objects  within  your  held  of  awarcness,  is 
paũũã.  This  is  paũũã  in  its  initial  stages  and  it  matures  as  a  result  of  the 
practice.  All  these  different  aspects  of  the  practice  arise  from  vvithin 
the  mind.  The  Buddha  reíerred  to  these  charactcristics  as  sĩla,  samãdhi 
and  paũũã.  This  is  the  way  they  are,  as  practised  in  the  beginning. 

As  you  continue  the  practice,  fresh  attachments  and  new  kinds  of 
delusion  begin  to  arise  in  the  mind.  This  means  you  start  clinging  to  that 
which  is  good  or  wholesome.  You  become  íearíul  of  any  blemishes  or 
faults  in  the  mind  -  anxious  that  your  samãdhi  will  be  harmcd  by  them. 
At  the  same  time  you  begin  to  be  diligent  and  hard  vvorking,  and  to 
love  and  nurture  the  practice.  Whenever  the  mind  makes  contact  with 
mind-objects,  you  become  íearíul  and  tense.  You  become  aware  of 
other  people’s  íaults  as  well,  even  the  slightest  things  they  do  wrong. 
It’s  because  you  are  concerned  for  your  practice.  This  is  practising  sĩla, 
samãdhi  and  paũũã  on  one  level  -  on  the  outside  -  based  on  the  fact 
that  you  have  established  your  views  in  accordance  with  the  form  and 
íoundations  of  practice  laid  down  by  the  Buddha.  Indeed,  these  are  the 
roots  of  the  practice  and  it  is  essential  to  have  them  established  in  the 
mind. 

You  continue  to  practise  like  this  as  much  as  possible,  until  you 
might  even  reach  the  point  where  you  arc  constantly  judging  and  pick- 
ing  fault  with  everyone  you  meet,  wherever  you  go.  You  are  constantly 
reacting  with  attraction  and  aversion  to  the  world  around  you,  becom- 
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ing  full  of  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  and  continually  attaching  to  views 
of  the  right  and  wrong  way  to  practise.  It’s  as  if  you  have  become  ob- 
sessed  with  the  practice.  But  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  this  yet  - 
at  that  point  it’s  better  to  practise  too  much  than  too  little.  Practise  a  lot 
and  dedicate  yourselí  to  looking  after  body,  speech  and  mind.  You  can 
never  really  do  too  much  of  this.  This  is  said  to  be  practising  sĩla  on 
one  level;  in  fact,  sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã  are  all  in  there  together. 

If  you  were  to  describe  the  practice  of  sĩla  at  this  stage,  in  terms  of 
pãramĩ1 2  (spiritual  períections),  it  would  be  dãna  pãramĩ  (the  spiritual 
períection  of  giving),  or  sĩla  pãramĩ  (the  spiritual  perfection  of  moral 
restraint).  This  is  the  practice  on  one  level.  Having  developed  this 
niuch,  you  can  go  deeper  in  the  practice  to  the  more  proíound  level 
of  dãna  upapãranũ1  and  sĩla  upapãramĩ.  These  arise  out  of  the  same 
spiritual  qualities,  but  the  mind  is  practising  on  a  more  rehned  level. 
You  simply  concentrate  and  focus  your  efforts  to  obtain  the  rehned  from 
the  coarse. 

Once  you  have  gained  this  íoundation  in  your  practice,  there  will 
be  a  strong  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  wrong-doing  established  in  the 
heart.  Whatever  the  time  or  place  -  in  public  or  in  private  -  this  fear  of 
wrong  doing  will  always  be  in  the  mind.  You  become  really  aíraid  of 
any  wrong  doing.  This  is  a  quality  of  mind  that  you  maintain  through- 
out  every  aspect  of  the  practice.  The  practice  of  mindíulness  and  re- 
straint  with  body,  speech  and  mind  and  the  consistent  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong  is  what  you  hold  as  the  object  of  mind.  You 
become  concentrated  in  this  way  and  by  hrmly  and  unshakeably  attach- 
ing  to  this  way  of  practice,  it  means  the  mind  actually  becomes  sĩỉa, 
samãdhi  and  paũũã  -  the  characteristics  of  the  practice  as  described  in 
the  conventional  teachings. 

As  you  continue  to  develop  and  maintain  the  practice,  these  dif- 
íerent  characteristics  and  qualities  are  períected  together  in  the  mind. 
Hovvever,  practising  sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã  at  this  level  is  still  not 

lPãranũ:  reíers  to  the  ten  spiritual  pertections:  generosity,  moral  restraint,  renun- 
ciation,  wisdom,  effort,  patience,  truthíulness,  determination,  kindness  and  equanimity. 

2  Upapãramĩ:  reíers  to  the  same  ten  spiritual  períections,  but  practised  on  a  deeper, 
more  intense  and  proíound  level  (practised  to  the  highest  degree,  they  are  called  para- 
mattha  pãramĩ) 
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enough  to  produce  the  íactors  of  jhãna 1  (meditative  absorption)  -  the 
practice  is  still  too  coarse.  Still,  the  mind  is  already  quite  rcíìncd  -  on 
the  rcíìncd  side  of  coarsc !  For  an  ordinary  unenlightened  person  who 
has  not  been  looking  after  the  mind  or  practised  much  meditation  and 
mindíulness,  just  this  much  is  alrcady  something  quite  rehned.  It’s  like 
a  poor  person  -  owning  two  or  three  pounds  can  mean  a  lot,  though  for 
a  millionaire  it’s  almost  nothing.  This  is  the  way  it  is.  A  few  quid  is 
a  lot  when  you’re  down  and  out  and  hard  up  for  cash,  and  in  the  same 
way,  even  though  in  the  early  stages  of  the  practice  you  might  still  only 
be  able  to  let  go  of  the  coarser  dehlements,  this  can  still  seem  quite 
proíound  to  one  who  is  unenlightened  and  has  never  practised  or  let  go 
of  dehlements  beíore.  At  this  level,  you  can  feel  a  sense  of  satisíac- 
tion  with  being  able  to  practise  to  the  full  extent  of  your  ability.  This 
is  something  you  will  see  for  yourselí;  it’s  something  that  has  to  be 
experienced  within  the  mind  of  the  practitioner. 

If  this  is  so,  it  means  that  you  are  already  on  the  path,  i.e.  practising 
sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã.  These  must  be  practised  together,  for  if  any 
are  lacking,  the  practice  will  not  develop  coưectly.  The  more  your  sĩla 
improves,  the  hrmer  the  mind  becomes.  The  hrmer  the  mind  is,  the 
bolder  paũũã  becomes  and  so  on...  each  part  of  the  practice  supporting 
and  enhancing  all  the  others.  In  the  end,  because  the  three  aspects  of 
the  practice  are  so  closely  related  to  each  other,  these  terms  vừtually 
become  synonymous.  This  is  characteristic  of  sammã  patipadã  (right 
practice),  when  you  are  practising  continuously,  without  relaxing  your 
effort. 

If  you  are  practising  in  this  way,  it  means  that  you  have  entered 
upon  the  conect  path  of  practice.  You  are  travelling  along  the  very  hrst 
stages  of  the  path  -  the  coarsest  level  -  which  is  something  quite  diffi- 
cult  to  sustain.  As  you  deepen  and  rehne  the  practice,  sĩla,  samãdhi  and 
paũũã  will  mature  together  from  the  same  place  -  they  are  rehned  down 
from  the  same  raw  material.  It’s  the  same  as  our  coconut  palms.  The 
coconut  palm  absorbs  the  water  from  the  earth  and  pulls  it  up  through 
the  trunk.  By  the  time  the  water  reaches  the  coconut  itselí,  it  has  be- 

lJhãna:  Various  levels  of  meditative  absotption.  The  five  íactors  of  jhãna  are 
initial  and  sustained  application  of  mind,  rapture,  pleasure  and  equanimity. 
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come  clean  and  sweet,  even  though  it  is  derived  from  that  plain  water 
in  the  ground.  The  coconut  palm  is  nourished  by  what  arc  essentially 
the  coarse  earth  and  water  elements,  which  it  absorbs  and  purihes,  and 
these  arc  transíormed  into  something  far  sweeter  and  purer  than  be- 
fore.  In  the  same  way,  the  practice  of  sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã  -  in 
other  words  Magga  -  has  coarse  beginnings,  but,  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing  and  reữning  the  mind  through  meditation  and  redection,  it  becomes 
increasingly  subtle. 

As  the  mind  becomes  more  rehned,  the  practice  of  mindíulness  be- 
comes  more  íocused,  being  concentrated  on  a  more  and  more  narrovv 
area.  The  practice  actually  becomes  easier  as  the  mind  turns  more  and 
more  inwards  to  íocus  on  itselí.  You  no  longer  make  big  mistakes  or  go 
vvildly  wrong.  Now,  whenever  the  mind  is  alĩcctcd  by  a  particular  mat- 
ter,  doubts  will  arise  -  such  as  whether  acting  or  speaking  in  a  certain 
way  is  right  or  wrong  -  you  simply  keep  halting  the  mental  proliíer- 
ation  and,  through  intensiíying  effort  in  the  practice,  continue  turning 
your  attention  deeper  and  deeper  inside.  The  practice  of  samãdhi  will 
become  progressively  hrmer  and  more  concentrated.  The  practice  of 
paũũã  is  enhanced  so  that  you  can  see  things  more  clearly  and  with 
increasing  ease. 

The  end  result  is  that  you  are  clcarly  able  to  see  the  mind  and  its  ob- 
jects,  without  having  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  mind,  body 
or  speech.  You  no  longer  have  to  scparatc  anything  at  all  -  vvhether 
you  are  talking  about  the  mind  and  the  body  or  the  mind  and  its  ob- 
jects.  You  see  that  it  is  the  mind  which  gives  orders  to  the  body.  The 
body  has  to  depend  on  the  mind  beíore  it  can  íunction.  Hovvever,  the 
mind  itselí  is  constantly  subject  to  diííerent  objects  contacting  and  con- 
ditioning  it  beíore  it  can  have  any  effect  on  the  body.  As  you  continue  to 
turn  attention  invvards  and  rcílcct  on  the  Dhamma,  the  wisdom  íầculty 
gradually  matures,  and  eventually  you  are  left  contemplating  the  mind 
and  mind-objects  -  which  means  that  you  start  to  experience  the  body, 
rũpadhamma  (material),  as  arũpadhamma  (immaterial).  Through  your 
insight,  you  arc  no  longer  groping  at  or  uncertain  in  your  understanding 
of  the  body  and  the  way  it  is.  The  mind  experiences  the  body’s  physical 
characteristics  as  arũpadhamma  -  íormless  objects  -  which  come  into 
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contact  with  the  mind.  Ultimately,  you  are  contemplating  just  the  mind 
and  mind-objects  -  those  objects  which  come  into  your  consciousness. 

Now,  examining  the  true  nature  of  the  mind,  you  can  observe  that 
in  its  natural  State,  it  has  no  preoccupations  or  issues  prevailing  upon 
it.  It’s  like  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  flag  that  has  been  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
pole.  As  long  as  it’s  on  its  own  and  undisturbed,  nothing  will  happen 
to  it.  A  leaf  on  a  tree  is  another  example  -  ordinarily  it  remains  quiet 
and  unperturbed.  If  it  moves  or  íluttcrs  this  must  be  due  to  the  wind,  an 
external  force.  Normally,  nothing  much  happens  to  leaves;  they  remain 
still.  They  don’t  go  looking  to  get  involved  with  anything  or  anybody. 
When  they  start  to  move,  it  must  be  due  to  the  inílucncc  of  something 
external,  such  as  the  wind,  which  makes  them  swing  back  and  íorth. 
In  its  natural  State,  the  mind  is  the  same  -  in  it,  there  exists  no  loving 
or  hating,  nor  does  it  seek  to  blame  other  people.  It  is  independent, 
existing  in  a  State  of  purity  that  is  truly  clear,  radiant  and  untarnished. 
In  its  pure  State,  the  mind  is  peaceíul,  without  happiness  or  suííering 
-  indeed,  not  experiencing  any  vedanã  (íeeling)  at  all.  This  is  the  true 
State  of  the  mind. 

The  purpose  of  the  practice,  then,  is  to  seek  inwardly,  searching 
and  investigating  until  you  reach  the  original  mind.  The  original  mind 
is  also  known  as  the  pure  mind.  The  pure  mind  is  the  mind  without 
attachment.  It  doesn’t  get  alĩcctcd  by  mind-objects.  In  other  words,  it 
doesn’t  Chase  aíter  the  dilĩcrcnt  kinds  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  mind- 
objects.  Rather,  the  mind  is  in  a  State  of  continuous  knowing  and  wake- 
íulness  -  thoroughly  mindíul  of  all  it  is  experiencing.  When  the  mind  is 
like  this,  no  pleasant  or  unpleasant  mind-objects  it  experiences  will  be 
able  to  disturb  it.  The  mind  doesn’t  ‘become’  anything.  In  other  words, 
nothing  can  shake  it.  Why?  Because  there  is  avvareness.  The  mind 
knows  itselí  as  pure.  It  has  evolved  its  own,  true  independence;  it  has 
reached  its  original  State.  How  is  it  able  to  bring  this  original  State  into 
existence?  Through  the  íaculty  of  mindíulness  wisely  rcílccting  and 
seeing  that  all  things  are  merely  conditions  arising  out  of  the  inílucncc 
of  elements,  without  any  individual  being  controlling  them. 

This  is  how  it  is  with  the  happiness  and  suỉTcring  we  experience. 
When  these  mental  States  arise,  they  are  just  ‘happiness’  and  ‘suffer- 
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ing’.  There  is  no  owner  of  the  happiness.  The  mind  is  not  the  owner  of 
the  suffering  -  mental  States  do  not  belong  to  the  mind.  Look  at  it  for 
yourselí.  In  reality  these  are  not  alTairs  of  the  mind,  they  are  scparatc 
and  distinct.  Happiness  is  just  the  State  of  happiness;  suííering  is  just 
the  State  of  sulTering.  You  are  merely  the  knower  of  these.  In  the  past, 
because  the  roots  of  greed,  hatred  and  delusion  already  existed  in  the 
mind,  whenever  you  caught  sight  of  the  slightest  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
mind-object,  the  mind  vvould  react  immediately  -  you  would  take  hold 
of  it  and  have  to  experience  either  happiness  or  suííering.  You  would 
be  continuously  indulging  in  States  of  happiness  and  sidTcring.  That’s 
the  way  it  is  as  long  as  the  mind  doesn’t  know  itselí  -  as  long  as  it’s 
not  bright  and  illuminated.  The  mind  is  not  free.  It  is  inílucnccd  by 
vvhatever  mind-objects  it  experiences.  In  other  words,  it  is  without  a 
reíuge,  unable  to  truly  depend  on  itselí.  You  receive  a  pleasant  mental 
impression  and  get  into  a  good  mood.  The  mind  íorgets  itselí. 

In  contrast,  the  original  mind  is  beyond  good  and  bad.  This  is  the 
original  nature  of  the  mind.  If  you  feel  happy  over  experiencing  a  pleas- 
ant  mind-object,  that  is  delusion.  If  you  feel  unhappy  over  experiencing 
an  unpleasant  mind-object,  that  is  delusion.  Unpleasant  mind-objects 
make  you  suffer  and  pleasant  ones  make  you  happy  -  this  is  the  world. 
Mind-objects  come  with  the  world.  They  are  the  world.  They  give  rise 
to  happiness  and  suííering,  good  and  evil,  and  everything  that  is  subject 
to  impermanence  and  uncertainty.  When  you  scparatc  from  the  original 
mind,  everything  becomes  uncertain  -  there  is  just  unending  birth  and 
death,  uncertainty  and  apprehensiveness,  suííering  and  hardship,  with- 
out  any  way  of  halting  it  or  bringing  it  to  cessation.  This  is  vatta  (the 
endless  round  of  rebirth). 

Through  wise  reHection,  you  can  see  that  you  are  subject  to  old 
habits  and  conditioning.  The  mind  itselí  is  actually  free,  but  you  have 
to  suffer  because  of  your  attachments.  Take,  for  example,  praise  and 
criticism.  Suppose  other  people  say  you  are  stupid:  why  does  that  cause 
you  to  suffer?  It's  because  you  feel  that  you  are  being  criticised.  You 
‘pick  up'  this  bít  of  iníormation  and  íìll  the  mind  with  it.  The  act  of 
‘picking  up,’  accumulating  and  receiving  that  knowledge  without  full 
mindíulness,  gives  rise  to  an  experience  that  is  like  stabbing  yourselí. 
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This  is  upãdãna  (attachment).  Once  you  have  been  stabbed,  there  is 
bhava  (becoming).  Bhava  is  the  cause  for  jãti  (birth).  If  you  train  your- 
self  not  to  take  any  notice  of  or  attach  importance  to  some  of  the  things 
other  people  say,  merely  treating  them  as  sounds  contacting  your  ears, 
there  won’t  be  any  strong  reaction  and  you  won’t  have  to  suffer,  as  noth- 
ing  is  created  in  the  mind.  It  would  be  like  listening  to  a  Cambodian 
scolding  you  -  you  would  hear  the  sound  of  his  speech,  but  it  would  be 
just  sound  because  you  wouldn’t  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
You  wouldn’t  be  aware  that  you  were  being  told  off.  The  mind  wouldn’t 
receive  that  iníormation,  it  would  merely  hear  the  sound  and  remain  at 
ease.  If  anybody  criticised  you  in  a  language  that  you  didn’t  understand, 
you  would  just  hear  the  sound  of  their  voice  and  remain  unperturbed. 
You  wouldn’t  absorb  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  be  hurt  over  them. 
Once  you  have  practised  with  the  mind  to  this  point,  it  becomes  easier 
to  know  the  arising  and  passing  away  of  consciousness  from  moment 
to  moment.  As  you  rcíìcct  like  this,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  in- 
wards,  the  mind  becomes  progressively  more  retìned,  going  beyond  the 
coarser  dclìlcmcnts. 

Samãdhi  means  the  mind  that  is  Ễrrnly  concentrated,  and  the  more 
you  practise  the  íìrmer  the  mind  becomes.  The  more  íìrmly  the  mind 
is  concentrated,  the  more  resolute  in  the  practice  it  becomes.  The  more 
you  contemplate,  the  more  coníìdcnt  you  become.  The  mind  becomes 
truly  stable  -  to  the  point  where  it  can’t  be  swayed  by  anything  at  all. 
You  are  absolutely  coníìdent  that  no  single  mind-object  has  the  power 
to  shake  it.  Mind-objects  arc  mind-objects;  the  mind  is  the  mind.  The 
mind  experiences  good  and  bad  mental  States,  happiness  and  suffering, 
because  it  is  deluded  by  mind-objects.  If  it  isn’t  deluded  by  mind- 
objects,  there’s  no  suffering.  The  undeluded  mind  can’t  be  shaken.  This 
phenomenon  is  a  State  of  awareness,  where  all  things  and  phenomena 
are  viewed  entirely  as  dhãtu1  (natural  elements)  arising  and  passing 
away  -  just  that  much.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  this  experience  and 
yet  still  be  unable  to  fully  let  go.  Whether  you  can  or  can’t  let  go,  don’t 

lDhãtu:  Elements,  natural  essence.  The  elementary  properties  which  make  up  the 
inner  sense  of  the  body  and  mind:  earth  (material),  water  (cohesion),  tire  (energy)  and 
air  (motion),  space  and  consciousness. 
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let  this  bother  you.  Beíore  anything  else,  you  must  at  least  develop  and 
sustain  this  level  of  awareness  or  fixed  determination  in  the  mind.  You 
have  to  keep  applying  the  pressure  and  destroying  dcíìlcmcnts  through 
determined  effort,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  practice. 

Having  discemed  the  Dhamma  in  this  way,  the  mind  will  withdraw 
to  a  less  intense  level  of  practice,  which  the  Buddha  and  subsequent 
Buddhist  scriptures  describe  as  the  Gotrabhũ  citta 1 .  The  Gotrabhũ  citta 
reíers  to  the  mind  which  has  experienced  going  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  ordinary  human  mind.  It  is  the  mind  of  the  puthujjana  (ordi- 
nary  unenlightened  individual)  breaking  through  into  the  realm  of  the 
ariyan  (Noble  One)  -  hovvever,  this  phenomena  still  takes  place  vvithin 
the  mind  of  the  ordinary  unenlightened  individual  like  ourselves.  The 
Gotrabhũ  puggala  is  someone,  who,  having  progressed  in  their  prac- 
tice  until  they  gain  temporary  experience  of  Nibbãna  (enlightenment), 
withdraws  from  it  and  continues  practising  on  another  level,  because 
they  have  not  yet  completely  cut  off  all  dcíìlcmcnts.  It’s  like  someone 
who  is  in  the  middle  of  stepping  across  a  stream,  with  one  foot  on  the 
near  bank,  and  the  other  on  the  far  side.  They  know  for  sure  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  stream,  but  are  unable  to  cross  over  it  completely 
and  so  step  back.  The  understanding  that  there  exist  two  sides  to  the 
stream  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Gotrabhũ  puggala  or  the  Gotrabhũ  citta. 
It  means  that  you  know  the  way  to  go  beyond  the  dcíìlcmcnts,  but  are 
still  unable  to  go  there,  and  so  step  back.  Once  you  know  for  yourselí 
that  this  State  truly  exists,  this  knowledge  remains  with  you  constantly 
as  you  continue  to  practise  meditation  and  develop  your  pãramĩ.  You 
are  both  certain  of  the  goal  and  the  most  direct  way  to  reach  it. 

Simply  speaking,  this  State  that  has  arisen  is  the  mind  itselí.  If  you 
contemplate  according  to  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are,  you  can  see 
that  there  exists  just  one  path  and  it  is  your  duty  to  follow  it.  It  means 
that  you  know  from  the  very  beginning  that  mental  States  of  happiness 
and  suííering  are  not  the  path  to  follow.  This  is  something  that  you  have 
to  know  for  yourselí  -  it  is  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are.  If  you  attach 
to  happiness,  you  are  off  the  path  because  attaching  to  happiness  will 

lGotrabhũ  citta:  Change-of-lineage  (State  of  consciousness  preceding  jhãna  or 
Path). 
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cause  suffering  to  arise.  If  you  attach  to  sadness,  it  can  be  a  cause  for 
suffering  to  arise.  You  understand  this  -  you  arc  already  mindíul  with 
right  view,  but  at  the  same  time,  arc  not  yet  able  to  íully  let  go  of  your 
attachments. 

So  what  is  the  coiTect  way  to  practice?  You  must  walk  the  middle 
path,  which  means  keeping  track  of  the  various  mental  States  of  happi- 
ness  and  suffering,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  at  a  distance, 
off  to  either  side  of  you.  This  is  the  correct  way  to  practise  -  you  main- 
tain  mindíulness  and  awarcness  even  though  you  are  still  unable  to  let 
go.  It’s  the  coiTect  way,  because  whenever  the  mind  attaches  to  States  of 
happiness  and  suffering,  awareness  of  the  attachment  is  always  there. 
This  means  that  whenever  the  mind  attaches  to  States  of  happiness,  you 
don’t  praise  it  or  give  value  to  it,  and  vvhenever  it  attaches  to  States  of 
suffering,  you  don’t  criticise  it.  This  way  you  can  actually  observe  the 
mind  as  it  is.  Happiness  is  not  right,  suffering  is  not  right.  There  is 
the  understanding  that  neither  of  these  is  the  right  path.  You  arc  aware, 
avvareness  of  them  is  sustained,  but  still  you  can’t  íully  abandon  them. 
You  are  unable  to  drop  them,  but  you  can  be  mindíul  of  them.  With 
mindíulness  established,  you  don’t  give  undue  value  to  happiness  or 
suffering.  You  don’t  give  importance  to  either  of  those  two  directions 
which  the  mind  can  take,  and  you  hold  no  doubts  about  this;  you  know 
that  following  either  of  those  ways  is  not  the  right  path  of  practice,  so  at 
all  times  you  take  this  middle  way  of  equanimity  as  the  object  of  mind. 
When  you  practise  to  the  point  where  the  mind  goes  beyond  happiness 
and  suffering,  equanimity  will  necessarily  arise  as  the  path  to  follow, 
and  you  have  to  gradually  move  down  it,  little  by  little  -  the  heart  know- 
ing  the  way  to  go  to  be  beyond  dcíìlcmcnts,  but,  not  yet  being  ready  to 
tìnally  transcend  them,  it  withdraws  and  continues  practising. 

Whenever  happiness  arises  and  the  mind  attaches,  you  have  to  take 
that  happiness  up  for  contemplation,  and  whenever  it  attaches  to  suffer- 
ing,  you  have  to  take  that  up  for  contemplation.  Eventually,  the  mind 
reaches  a  stage  when  it  is  fully  mindíul  of  both  happiness  and  suffering. 
That’s  when  it  will  be  able  to  lay  aside  the  happiness  and  the  suffering, 
the  pleasure  and  the  sadness,  and  lay  aside  all  that  is  the  world  and  so 
become  lokavidũ  (knower  of  the  worlds).  Once  the  mind  -  ‘one  who 
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knows’  -  can  let  go  it  will  settle  down  at  that  point.  Why  does  it  setde 
down?  Because  you  have  done  the  practice  and  followed  the  path  right 
down  to  that  very  spot.  You  know  what  you  have  to  do  to  reach  the 
end  of  the  path,  but  arc  still  unable  to  accomplish  it.  When  the  mind 
attaches  to  either  happiness  or  suffering,  you  are  not  deluded  by  them 
and  strive  to  dislodge  the  attachment  and  dig  it  out. 

This  is  practising  on  the  level  of  the  yogãvacara,  one  who  is  travel- 
ling  along  the  path  of  practice  -  striving  to  cut  through  the  dehlements, 
yet  not  having  reached  the  goal.  You  focus  upon  these  conditions  and 
the  way  it  is  from  moment  to  moment  in  your  own  mind.  It’s  not  nec- 
cssary  to  be  personally  interviewed  about  the  State  of  your  mind  or  do 
anything  special.  When  there  is  attachment  to  either  happiness  or  suf- 
íering,  there  must  be  the  clear  and  certain  understanding  that  any  at- 
tachment  to  either  of  these  States  is  deluded.  It  is  attachment  to  the 
world.  It  is  being  stuck  in  the  world.  Happiness  means  attachment  to 
the  world,  suffering  means  attachment  to  the  world.  This  is  the  way 
vvorldly  attachment  is.  What  is  it  that  creates  or  gives  rise  to  the  world? 
The  world  is  created  and  established  through  ignorance.  It’s  because  we 
are  not  mindíul  that  the  mind  attaches  importance  to  things,  íashioning 
and  creating  saùkhẫra  (íormations)  the  whole  time. 

It  is  here  that  the  practice  becomes  really  interesting.  Wherever 
there  is  attachment  in  the  mind,  you  keep  hitting  at  that  point,  vvithout 
letting  up.  If  there  is  attachment  to  happiness,  you  keep  pounding  at 
it,  not  letting  the  mind  get  carried  away  with  the  mood.  If  the  mind 
attaches  to  suffering,  you  grab  hold  of  that,  really  getting  to  grips  with 
it  and  contemplating  it  straight  away.  You  are  in  the  process  of  hnishing 
the  job  off;  the  mind  doesn’t  let  a  single  mind-object  slip  by  without 
rcílccting  on  it.  Nothing  can  resist  the  power  of  your  mindíulness  and 
wisdom.  Even  if  the  mind  is  caught  in  an  unwholesome  mental  State, 
you  know  it  as  unwholesome  and  the  mind  is  not  heedless.  It’s  like 
stepping  on  thorns:  of  course,  you  don’t  seek  to  step  on  thorns,  you  try 
to  avoid  them,  but  nevertheless  sometimes  you  step  on  one.  When  you 
do  step  on  one,  do  you  feel  good  about  it?  You  feel  aversion  when  you 
step  on  a  thom.  Once  you  know  the  path  of  practice,  it  means  you  know 
that  which  is  the  world,  that  which  is  suffering  and  that  which  binds  us 
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to  the  endless  cycle  of  birth  and  death.  Even  though  you  knovv  this,  you 
are  unable  to  stop  stepping  on  those  ‘thoms’.  The  mind  still  follows 
various  States  of  happiness  and  sadness,  but  doesn’t  completely  indulge 
in  them.  You  sustain  a  continuous  effort  to  destroy  any  attachment  in 
the  mind  -  to  destroy  and  clcar  all  that  which  is  the  world  from  the 
mind. 

You  must  practise  right  in  the  present  moment.  Meditate  right  there; 
build  your  pãramĩ  right  there.  This  is  the  heart  of  practice,  the  heart  of 
your  effort.  You  caưy  on  an  internal  dialogue,  discussing  and  rcílccting 
on  the  Dhamma  within  yourselí.  It’s  something  that  takes  place  right 
inside  the  mind.  As  worldly  attachment  is  uprooted,  mindíulness  and 
wisdom  untiringly  penetrate  invvards,  and  the  ‘one  who  knows’  sustains 
avvareness  with  equanimity,  mindíulness  and  clarity,  without  getting  in- 
volved  with  or  becoming  enslaved  to  anybody  or  anything.  Not  getting 
involved  with  things  means  knowing  without  clinging  -  knowing  while 
laying  things  aside  and  letting  go.  You  still  experience  happiness;  you 
still  experience  suííering;  you  still  experience  mind-objects  and  mental 
States,  but  you  don’t  cling  to  them. 

Once  you  are  seeing  things  as  they  arc  you  knovv  the  mind  as  it  is 
and  you  know  mind-objects  as  they  arc.  You  know  the  mind  as  scparate 
from  mind-objects  and  mind-objects  as  separate  from  the  mind.  The 
mind  is  the  mind,  mind-objects  are  mind-objects.  Once  you  know  these 
two  phenomena  as  they  are,  whenever  they  come  together  you  will  be 
mindíul  of  them.  When  the  mind  experiences  mind-objects,  mindíul- 
ness  will  be  there.  Our  teacher  described  the  practice  of  the  yogãvacara 
who  is  able  to  sustain  such  avvareness,  whether  walking,  standing,  sit- 
ting  or  lying  down,  as  being  a  continuous  cycle.  It  is  sammã  patipadã 
(right  practice).  You  don’t  íorget  yourself  or  become  heedless. 

You  don’t  simply  observe  the  coarser  parts  of  your  practice,  but 
also  watch  the  mind  internally,  on  a  more  rehned  level.  That  which  is 
on  the  outside,  you  set  aside.  From  here  onwards  you  are  just  watching 
the  body  and  the  mind,  just  observing  this  mind  and  its  objects  arising 
and  passing  away,  and  understanding  that  having  arisen  they  pass  away. 
With  passing  away  there  is  íurther  arising  -  birth  and  death,  death  and 
birth;  cessation  followed  by  arising,  arising  followed  by  cessation.  Ul- 
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timately,  you  are  simply  watching  the  act  of  cessation.  Khayavayarí 1 
means  degeneration  and  cessation.  Degeneration  and  cessation  are  the 
natural  way  of  the  mind  and  its  objects  -  this  is  khayavayarí 1.  Once  the 
mind  is  practising  and  experiencing  this,  it  doesn’t  have  to  go  follow- 
ing  up  on  or  searching  for  anything  else  -  it  will  be  keeping  abreast  of 
things  with  mindíulness.  Seeing  is  just  seeing.  Knowing  is  just  knovv- 
ing.  The  mind  and  mind-objects  arc  just  as  they  are.  This  is  the  way 
things  are.  The  mind  isn’t  proliíerating  about  or  creating  anything  in 
addition. 

Don’t  be  confused  or  vague  about  the  practice.  Don’t  get  caught 
in  doubting.  This  applies  to  the  practice  of  sĩla  just  the  same.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  you  have  to  look  at  it  and  contemplate  whether  it’s 
right  or  wrong.  Having  contemplated  it,  then  leave  it  there.  Don’t  doubt 
about  it.  Practising  samãdhi  is  the  same.  Keep  practising,  calming  the 
mind  little  by  little.  If  you  start  thinking,  it  doesn’t  matter;  if  youTe 
not  thinking,  it  doesn’t  matter.  The  important  thing  is  to  gain  an  under- 
standing  of  the  mind. 

Some  people  want  to  make  the  mind  peaceíul,  but  don’t  know  what 
true  peace  really  is.  They  don’t  know  the  peaceíul  mind.  There  arc  two 
kinds  of  peaceíulness  -  one  is  the  peace  that  comes  through  samãdhi, 
the  other  is  the  peace  that  comes  through  paũũã.  The  mind  that  is  peace- 
ful  through  samãdhi  is  still  deluded.  The  peace  that  comes  through 
the  practice  of  samãdhi  alone  is  dependent  on  the  mind  being  sepa- 
rated  from  mind-objects.  When  it’s  not  experiencing  any  mind-objects, 
then  there  is  calm,  and  consequently  one  attaches  to  the  happiness 
that  comes  with  that  calm.  However,  whenever  there  is  impingement 
through  the  senses,  the  mind  gives  in  straight  away.  It's  aíraid  of  mind- 
objects.  It’s  aíraid  of  happiness  and  suffering;  aíraid  of  praise  and  crit- 
icism;  aíraid  of  forms,  sounds,  smells  and  tastes.  One  who  is  peaceíul 
through  samãdhi  alone  is  aíraid  of  everything  and  doesn’t  want  to  get 
involved  with  anybody  or  anything  on  the  outside.  People  practising 
samãdhi  in  this  way  just  want  to  stay  isolated  in  a  cave  somewhere, 
where  they  can  experience  the  bliss  of  samãdhi  without  having  to  come 
out.  Wherever  there  is  a  peaceíul  place,  they  sneak  off  and  hide  them- 
selves  away.  This  kind  of  samãdhi  involves  a  lot  of  suffering  -  they  find 
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it  difficult  to  come  out  of  it  and  be  with  other  people.  They  don’t  want 
to  see  forms  or  hcar  sounds.  They  don’t  want  to  experience  anything  at 
all!  They  have  to  live  in  some  specially  preserved  quiet  place,  where 
no-one  will  come  and  disturb  them  with  conversation.  They  have  to 
have  really  peaceíul  surroundings. 

This  kind  of  peaceíulness  can’t  do  the  job.  If  you  have  reached 
the  ncccssary  level  of  calm,  then  withdraw.  The  Buddha  didn’t  teach 
to  practise  samãdhi  with  delusion.  If  you  are  practising  like  that,  then 
stop.  If  the  mind  has  achieved  calm,  then  use  it  as  a  basis  for  contempla- 
tion.  Contemplate  the  peace  of  concentration  itselí  and  use  it  to  connect 
the  mind  with  and  rcílcct  upon  the  different  mind-objects  which  it  expe- 
riences.  Use  the  calm  of  samãdhi  to  contemplate  sights,  smells,  tastes, 
tactile  sensations  and  ideas.  Use  this  calm  to  contemplate  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  hair  of  the  head,  hair  of  the  body,  nails, 
teeth,  skin  and  so  on.  Contemplate  the  three  characteristics  of  aniccam 
(impermanence),  dukkham  (suffering)  and  anattã  (not-self).  Rcílcct 
upon  this  entire  world.  When  you  have  contemplated  suííìciently,  it  is 
all  right  to  reestablish  the  calm  of  samãdhi.  You  can  re-enter  it  through 
sitting  meditation  and  afterwards,  with  calm  re-established,  continue 
with  the  contemplation.  Use  the  State  of  calm  to  train  and  puriíy  the 
mind.  Use  it  to  challenge  the  mind.  As  you  gain  knowledge,  use  it  to 
íĩght  the  dcíìlcmcnts,  to  train  the  mind.  If  you  simply  enter  samãdhi 
and  stay  there  you  don’t  gain  any  insight  -  you  are  simply  making  the 
mind  calm  and  that’s  all.  Hovvever,  if  you  use  the  calm  mind  to  rcílcct, 
beginning  with  your  external  experience,  this  calm  will  gradually  pen- 
etrate  deeper  and  deeper  inwards,  until  the  mind  experiences  the  most 
proíound  peace  of  all. 

The  peace  which  arises  through  paũũã  is  distinctive,  because  when 
the  mind  withdraws  from  the  State  of  calm,  the  presence  of  paũũã  makes 
it  unaíraid  of  forms,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  tactile  sensations  and  ideas. 
It  means  that  as  soon  as  there  is  sense  contact  the  mind  is  immediately 
aware  of  the  mind-object.  As  soon  as  there  is  sense  contact  you  lay  it 
aside;  as  soon  as  there  is  sense  contact  mindíulness  is  Sharp  enough  to 
let  go  right  away.  This  is  the  peace  that  comes  through  paũũã. 

When  you  arc  practising  with  the  mind  in  this  way,  the  mind  be- 
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comes  considerably  more  retìned  than  when  you  arc  developing  samãdhi 
alone.  The  mind  becomes  very  powerful,  and  no  longer  tries  to  run 
away.  With  such  energy  you  become  ícarlcss.  In  the  past  you  were 
scared  to  experience  anything,  but  now  you  know  mind-objects  as  they 
are  and  arc  no  longer  aíraid.  You  know  your  own  strength  of  mind  and 
arc  unaíraid.  When  you  see  a  form,  you  contemplate  it.  When  you  hear 
a  sound,  you  contemplate  it.  You  become  proữcient  in  the  contempla- 
tion  of  mind-objects.  You  arc  established  in  the  practice  with  a  new 
boldness,  which  prevails  whatever  the  conditions.  Whether  it  be  sights, 
sounds  or  smells,  you  see  them  and  let  go  of  them  as  they  occur.  What- 
ever  it  is,  you  can  let  go  of  it  all.  You  clearly  see  happiness  and  let  it  go. 
You  clearly  see  sulTcring  and  let  it  go.  Wherever  you  see  them,  you  let 
them  go  right  there.  That’s  the  way!  Keep  letting  them  go  and  casting 
them  aside  right  there.  No  mind-objects  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  hold 
over  the  mind.  You  leave  them  there  and  stay  secure  in  your  place  of 
abiding  within  the  mind.  As  you  experience,  you  cast  aside.  As  you  ex- 
perience,  you  observe.  Having  observed,  you  let  go.  All  mind-objects 
lose  their  value  and  are  no  longer  able  to  sway  you.  This  is  the  power  of 
vipassanã  (insight  meditation).  When  these  characteristics  arise  within 
the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  appropriate  to  change  the  name  of 
the  practice  to  vipassanã:  clcar  knowing  in  accordance  with  the  truth. 
That’s  what  it’s  all  about  -  know!edge  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of 
the  way  things  are.  This  is  peace  at  the  highest  level,  the  peace  of  vipas- 
sanã.  Developing  peace  through  samãdhi  alone  is  very,  very  difficult; 
one  is  constantly  petriữed. 

So  when  the  mind  is  at  its  most  calm,  what  should  you  do?  Train  it. 
Practise  with  it.  Use  it  to  contemplate.  Don’t  be  scarcd  of  things.  Don’t 
attach.  Developing  samẫdhi  so  that  you  can  just  sít  there  and  attach  to 
blissíul  mental  States  isn’t  the  true  puipose  of  the  practice.  You  must 
withdraw  from  it.  The  Buddha  said  that  you  must  íìght  this  war,  not  just 
hide  out  in  a  trench  trying  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  bullets.  When  it’s  time 
to  fight,  you  really  have  to  come  out  with  guns  blazing.  Eventually  you 
have  to  come  out  of  that  trench.  You  can’t  stay  sleeping  there  when  it’s 
time  to  fight.  This  is  the  way  the  practice  is.  You  can’t  allow  your  mind 
to  just  hide,  cringing  in  the  shadovvs. 
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Sĩla  and  samãdhi  form  the  íoundation  of  practice  and  it  is  essen- 
tial  to  develop  them  beíore  anything  else.  You  must  train  yourself  and 
investigate  according  to  the  monastic  form  and  ways  of  practice  which 
have  been  passed  down. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  I  have  described  a  rough  outline  of  the  practice.  You 
as  the  practitioners  must  avoid  getting  caught  in  doubts.  Don’t  doubt 
about  the  way  of  practice.  When  there  is  happiness,  watch  the  happi- 
ness.  When  there  is  suííering,  watch  the  suffering.  Having  established 
avvarcncss.  make  the  effort  to  destroy  both  of  them.  Let  them  go.  Cast 
them  aside.  Know  the  object  of  mind  and  keep  letting  it  go.  Whether 
you  want  to  do  sitting  or  walking  meditation  it  doesn’t  matter.  If  you 
keep  thinking,  never  mind.  The  important  thing  is  to  sustain  moment 
to  moment  awarcness  of  the  mind.  If  you  are  really  caught  in  mental 
proliferation,  then  gather  it  all  together,  and  contemplate  it  in  terms  of 
being  one  whole,  cutting  it  off  right  from  the  start,  saying,  ‘All  these 
thoughts,  ideas  and  imaginings  of  mine  arc  simply  thought  proliíera- 
tion  and  nothing  more.  It’s  all  aniccam,  dukkharh  and  anattã.  None  of 
it  is  certain  at  all.’  Discard  it  right  there. 


Evening  Sitting 


IWOULD  LIKE  TO  ASK  YOU  about  your  practice.  You  have  all  been 
practising  meditation  here,  but  arc  you  sure  about  the  practice  yet? 
Ask  yourselves,  are  you  coníìdcnt  about  the  practice  yet?  These  days 
there  are  all  sorts  of  meditation  teachers  around.  both  monks  and  lay 
teachers,  and  I'm  aíraid  it  will  cause  you  to  be  full  of  doubts  and  un- 
certainty  about  what  you  arc  doing.  This  is  why  I  am  asking.  As  far  as 
Buddhist  practice  is  concerned,  there  is  really  nothing  greater  or  higher 
than  these  teachings  of  the  Buddha  which  you  have  been  practising  with 
here.  If  you  have  a  clear  understanding  of  them,  it  will  give  rise  to  an 
absolutely  íìrm  and  unwavering  peace  in  your  hcart  and  mind. 

Making  the  mind  peaceíul  is  known  as  practising  meditation,  or 
practising  samãdhi  (concentration).  The  mind  is  something  which  is 
extremely  changeable  and  unreliable.  Observing  from  your  practice  so 
far,  have  you  seen  this  yet?  Some  days  you  sít  meditation  and  in  no 
time  at  all  the  mind  is  calm,  others,  you  sít  and  whatever  you  do  there’s 
no  calm  -  the  mind  constantly  struggling  to  get  away,  until  it  eventually 
does.  Some  days  it  goes  well,  some  days  it's  awful.  This  is  the  way 
the  mind  displays  these  different  conditions  for  you  to  see.  You  must 
understand  that  the  eight  factors  of  the  Noble  Eight-fold  Path  (ariỵa 
magga)  merge  in  sĩla  (moral  restraint),  samãdhi  and  paũũã  (wisdom). 
They  don’t  come  together  anywhere  else.  This  means  that  when  you 
bring  the  íactors  of  your  practice  together,  there  must  be  sĩla,  there  must 
be  samãdhi  and  there  must  be  paũũã  present  together  in  the  mind.  It 
means  that  in  practising  meditation  right  here  and  now,  you  are  creating 
the  causes  for  the  Path  to  arise  in  a  very  direct  way. 
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In  sitting  meditation  you  are  taught  to  close  your  eyes,  so  that  you 
don’t  spend  your  time  looking  at  diíĩcrcnt  things.  This  is  because 
the  Buddha  was  teaching  that  you  should  know  your  own  mind.  Ob- 
serve  the  mind.  If  you  close  your  eyes,  your  attention  will  naturally  be 
turned  inwards  tovvards  the  mind  -  the  source  of  many  dilTcrcnt  kinds  of 
knovvledge.  This  is  a  way  of  training  the  mind  to  give  rise  to  samãdhi. 

Once  sitting  with  the  eyes  closed,  establish  avvareness  with  the  breath 
-  make  avvarcncss  of  the  breath  more  important  than  anything  else.  This 
means  you  bring  avvareness  to  follow  the  breath,  and  by  keeping  with  it, 
you  will  know  that  place  vvhich  is  the  íocal  point  of  sati  (mindíulness), 
the  íocal  point  of  the  knowing  and  the  íocal  point  of  the  mind’s  aware- 
ness.  Whenever  these  íactors  of  the  path  are  working  together,  you  will 
be  able  to  watch  and  see  your  breath,  íeelings,  mind  and  ãrammana 
(mind-objects),  as  they  are  in  the  present  moment.  Ultimately,  you  will 
know  that  place  which  is  both  the  íocal  point  of  samãdhi  and  the  uniíì- 
cation  point  of  the  path  íầctors. 

When  developing  samãdhi,  fix  attention  on  the  breath  and  imagine 
that  you  arc  sitting  alone  with  absolutely  no  other  people  and  nothing 
else  around  to  bother  you.  Develop  this  perception  in  the  mind,  sus- 
taining  it  until  the  mind  completely  lets  go  of  the  world  outside  and  all 
that  is  left  is  simply  the  knovving  of  the  breath  entering  and  leaving. 
The  mind  must  set  aside  the  external  world.  Don’t  allow  yourselí  to 
start  thinking  about  this  person  who  is  sitting  over  here,  or  that  per- 
son  who  is  sitting  over  there.  Don’t  give  space  to  any  thoughts  that 
vvill  give  rise  to  coníusion  or  agitation  in  the  mind  -  it’s  better  to  throw 
them  out  and  be  done  with  them.  There  is  no  one  else  here,  you  are 
sitting  all  alone.  Develop  this  perception  until  all  the  other  memories, 
perceptions  and  thoughts  concerning  other  people  and  things  subside, 
and  you’re  no  longer  doubting  or  wandering  about  the  other  people  or 
things  around  you.  Then  you  can  fix  your  attention  solely  on  the  in- 
breaths  and  out-breaths.  Breathe  normally.  Allow  the  in-breaths  and 
the  out-breaths  to  continue  naturally,  vvithout  íorcing  them  to  be  longer 
or  shorter,  stronger  or  weaker  than  normal.  Allow  the  breath  to  con- 
tinue  in  a  State  of  normality  and  balance,  and  then  sít  and  observe  it 
entering  and  leaving  the  body. 
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Once  the  mind  has  let  go  of  external  mind-objects,  it  means  you 
will  no  longer  feel  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  tralíìc  or  other  noises.  You 
won’t  feel  irritated  with  anything  outside.  Whether  it’s  forms,  sounds 
or  whatever,  they  won’t  be  a  source  of  disturbance,  because  the  mind 
won’t  be  paying  attention  to  them  -  it  will  become  centred  upon  the 
breath. 

If  the  mind  is  agitated  by  different  things  and  you  canh  concentrate, 
try  taking  an  extra-deep  breath  until  the  lungs  are  completely  full,  and 
then  release  all  the  air  until  there  is  none  left  inside.  Do  this  several 
times,  then  re-establish  awarcness  and  continue  to  develop  concentra- 
tion.  Having  re-established  mindíulness,  it’s  normal  that  for  a  period 
the  mind  will  be  calm,  then  change  and  become  agitated  again.  When 
this  happens,  make  the  mind  hrm,  take  another  deep  breath  and  sub- 
sequently  expel  all  the  air  from  your  lungs.  Fill  the  lungs  to  capacity 
again  for  a  moment  and  then  re-establish  mindíulness  on  the  breathing. 
Fix  sati  on  the  in-breaths  and  the  out-breaths,  and  continue  to  maintain 
awareness  in  this  way. 

The  practice  tends  to  be  this  way,  so  it  will  have  to  take  many  sit- 
tings  and  much  effort  beíore  you  become  prohcient.  Once  you  are,  the 
mind  will  let  go  of  the  external  world  and  remain  undisturbed.  Mind- 
objects  from  the  outside  will  be  unable  to  penetrate  inside  and  disturb 
the  mind  itselí.  Once  they  are  unable  to  penetrate  inside,  you  will  see 
the  mind.  You  will  see  the  mind  as  one  object  of  awareness,  the  breath 
as  another  and  mind-objects  as  another.  They  will  all  be  present  vvithin 
the  held  of  awareness,  centred  at  the  tip  of  your  nose.  Once  sati  is 
hrmly  established  with  the  in-breaths  and  out-breaths,  you  can  continue 
to  practise  at  your  ease.  As  the  mind  becomes  calm,  the  breath,  which 
was  originally  coarse,  coiTespondingly  becomes  lighter  and  more  re- 
hned.  The  object  of  mind  also  becomes  increasingly  subtle  and  rehned. 
The  body  feels  lighter  and  the  mind  itselí  feels  progressively  lighter 
and  unburdened.  The  mind  lets  go  of  external  mind-objects  and  you 
continue  to  observe  internally. 

From  here  onuards  your  awarcncss  will  be  turned  away  from  the 
world  outside  and  is  directed  invvards  to  focus  on  the  mind.  Once  the 
mind  has  gathered  together  and  become  concentrated,  maintain  aware- 
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ness  at  that  point  where  the  mind  becomes  íocused.  As  you  breathe,  you 
will  see  the  breath  clearly  as  it  enters  and  leaves,  sati  will  be  shaip  and 
avvarcncss  of  mind-objects  and  mental  activity  will  be  clearer.  At  that 
point  you  will  see  the  characteristics  of  sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã  and 
the  vvay  in  which  they  merge  together.  This  is  known  as  the  unihcation 
of  the  Path  íầctors.  Once  this  unihcation  occurs,  your  mind  will  be  free 
from  all  forms  of  agitation  and  coníusion.  It  will  become  one-pointed 
and  this  is  what  is  known  as  samãdhi.  When  you  focus  attention  in 
just  one  place,  in  this  case  the  breath,  you  gain  a  clarity  and  auarcncss 
because  of  the  uninterrupted  presence  of  sati.  As  you  continue  to  see 
the  breath  clearly,  sati  will  become  stronger  and  the  mind  will  become 
more  sensitive  in  many  different  ways.  You  will  see  the  mind  in  the 
centre  of  that  place  (the  breath),  one-pointed  with  awareness  íocused 
inwards,  rather  than  turning  towards  the  world  outside.  The  external 
world  gradually  disappears  from  your  avvareness  and  the  mind  will  no 
longer  be  going  to  períorm  any  work  on  the  outside.  It’s  as  if  you’ve 
come  inside  your  ‘house,’  where  all  your  sense  íaculties  have  come  to- 
gether  to  form  one  compact  unit.  You  arc  at  your  ease  and  the  mind  is 
free  from  all  external  objects.  Avvarcncss  remains  with  the  breath  and 
over  time  it  will  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  inside,  becoming  progres- 
sively  more  rehned.  Ultimately,  awarcness  of  the  breath  becomes  so 
rehned  that  the  sensation  of  the  breath  seems  to  disappcar.  You  could 
say  either  that  au  arcness  of  the  sensation  of  the  breath  has  disappeared, 
or  that  the  breath  itselí  has  disappcarcd.  Then  there  arises  a  new  kind  of 
awarcncss  -  awarcness  that  the  breath  has  disappcarcd.  In  other  words, 
awareness  of  the  breath  becomes  so  rehned  that  it’s  diíhcult  to  dehne 
it. 

So  it  might  be  that  you  are  just  sitting  there  and  there’s  no  breath. 
Really,  the  breath  is  still  there,  but  it  has  become  so  rehned  that  it  seems 
to  have  disappeared.  Why?  Because  the  mind  is  at  its  most  reíìned, 
with  a  special  kind  of  knowing.  All  that  remains  is  the  knovving.  Even 
though  the  breath  has  vanished,  the  mind  is  still  concentrated  with  the 
know!edge  that  the  breath  is  not  there.  As  you  continue,  what  should 
you  take  up  as  the  object  of  meditation?  Take  this  very  knovving  as  the 
meditation  object  -  in  other  words  the  know!edge  that  there  is  no  breath 
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-  and  sustain  this.  You  could  say  that  a  spcciíìc  kind  of  knovvledge  has 
been  established  in  the  mind. 

At  this  point,  some  people  might  have  doubts  arising,  because  it  is 
here  that  nimitta 1  can  arise.  These  can  be  of  many  kinds,  including 
both  forms  and  sounds.  It  is  here  that  all  sorts  of  unexpected  things 
can  arise  in  the  course  of  the  practice.  If  nimitta  do  arise  (some  people 
have  them,  some  don’t)  you  must  understand  them  in  accordance  with 
the  truth.  Don’t  doubt  or  allow  yourselí  to  become  alarmed. 

At  this  stage,  you  should  make  the  mind  unshakeable  in  its  con- 
centration  and  be  especially  mindíul.  Some  people  become  startled 
when  they  notice  that  the  breath  has  disappeared,  because  they’re  used 
to  having  the  breath  there.  When  it  appears  that  the  breath  has  gone, 
you  might  panic  or  become  aíraid  that  you  are  going  to  die.  Here  you 
must  establish  the  understanding  that  it  is  just  the  nature  of  the  practice 
to  progress  in  this  way.  What  will  you  observe  as  the  object  of  medi- 
tation  now?  Observe  this  íeeling  that  there  is  no  breath  and  sustain  it 
as  the  object  of  awareness  as  you  continue  to  meditate.  The  Buddha 
described  this  as  the  íìrmest,  most  unshakeable  form  of  samãdhi.  There 
is  just  one  firm  and  unwavering  object  of  mind.  When  your  practice 
of  samãdhi  reaches  this  point,  there  will  be  many  unusual  and  rcíìned 
changes  and  transíormations  taking  place  within  the  mind,  which  you 
can  be  aware  of.  The  sensation  of  the  body  will  feel  at  its  lightest  or 
might  even  disappear  altogether.  You  might  feel  like  you  are  íloating  in 
mid-air  and  seem  to  be  completely  weightless.  It  might  be  like  you  are 
in  the  middle  of  space  and  wherever  you  direct  your  sense  íaculties  they 
don’t  seem  to  register  anything  at  all.  Even  though  you  know  the  body 
is  still  sitting  there,  you  experience  complete  emptiness.  This  íeeling 
of  emptiness  can  be  quite  strange. 

As  you  continue  to  practise,  understand  that  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about.  Establish  this  feeling  of  being  relaxed  and  unvvorried, 
securely  in  the  mind.  Once  the  mind  is  concentrated  and  one-pointed, 

1 Nimitta :  a  sign  or  appearance,  that  may  take  place  in  terms  of  seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  touching  or  mental  impression,  and  which  arises  based  on  the  citta 
(mind),  rather  than  the  relevant  sense  íaculty.  Examples  of  nimitta  include:  the  seeing 
or  hearing  of  beings  in  other  realms  of  existence,  precognition,  clairvoyance,  etc. 
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no  mind-object  will  be  able  to  penetrate  or  disturb  it,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  sít  like  this  for  as  long  as  you  want.  You  will  be  able  to  sustain 
concentration  without  any  íeelings  of  pain  and  discomíbrt. 

Having  developed  samãdhi  to  this  level,  you  will  be  able  to  enter 
or  leave  it  at  will.  When  you  do  leave  it,  it’s  at  your  ease  and  conve- 
nience.  You  withdraw  at  your  ease,  rather  than  because  you  are  íeeling 
lazy,  unenergetic  or  tired.  You  withdraw  from  samãdhi  because  it  is  the 
appropriate  time  to  withdraw,  and  you  come  out  of  it  at  your  will. 

This  is  samãdhi :  you  are  relaxed  and  at  your  ease.  You  enter  and 
leave  it  without  any  problems.  The  mind  and  hcart  are  at  ease.  If  you 
genuinely  have  samãdhi  like  this,  it  means  that  sitting  meditation  and 
entering  samãdhi  for  just  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour  will  enable  you  to 
remain  cool  and  peaceíul  for  many  days  afterwards.  Experiencing  the 
eííects  of  samãdhi  like  this  for  several  days  has  a  puriíying  effect  on 
the  mind  -  whatever  you  experience  will  become  an  object  for  contem- 
plation.  This  is  where  the  practice  really  begins.  It’s  the  íruit  which 
arises  as  samẫdhi  matures. 

Samãdhi  períorms  the  íunction  of  calming  the  mind.  Samãdhi  per- 
íorms  one  íunction,  sĩla  períorms  one  íunction  and  paũũã  períorms 
another  íunction.  These  characteristics  which  you  are  íocusing  atten- 
tion  on  and  developing  in  the  practice  are  linked,  íorming  a  circle.  This 
is  the  way  they  maniíest  in  the  mind.  Sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã  arise 
and  mature  from  the  same  place.  Once  the  mind  is  calm,  it  will  be- 
come  progressively  more  restrained  and  composed  due  to  the  presence 
of  paũũã  and  the  power  of  samãdhi.  As  the  mind  becomes  more  com- 
posed  and  reíìned,  this  gives  rise  to  an  energy  which  acts  to  puriíy  sĩla. 
Greater  purity  of  sĩla  íacilitates  the  development  of  stronger  and  more 
rcíìncd  samãdhi,  and  this  in  turn  supports  the  maturing  of  paũũã.  They 
assist  each  other  in  this  way.  Each  aspect  of  the  practice  acts  as  a  sup- 
porting  íactor  for  each  other  one  -  in  the  end  these  terms  becoming 
synonymous.  As  these  three  íactors  continue  to  mature  together,  they 
form  one  complete  circle,  ultimately  giving  rise  to  Magga.  Magga  is  a 
synthesis  of  these  three  íunctions  of  the  practice  working  smoothly  and 
consistently  together.  As  you  practise,  you  have  to  preserve  this  energy. 
It  is  the  energy  which  will  give  rise  to  vipassanã  (insight)  or  paũũẫ. 
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Having  reached  this  stage  (where  pannã  is  already  functioning  in  the 
mind,  independent  of  whether  the  mind  is  peaceíul  or  not)  paũũã  will 
provide  a  consistent  and  independent  energy  in  the  practice.  You  see 
that  whenever  the  mind  is  not  peaceíul,  you  shouldn't  attach,  and  even 
when  it  is  peaceíul,  you  shouldn’t  attach.  Having  let  go  of  the  burden 
of  such  concerns,  the  heart  will  accordingly  feel  much  lighter.  Whether 
you  experience  pleasant  mind-objects  or  unpleasant  mind-objects,  you 
will  remain  at  ease.  The  mind  will  remain  peaceíul  in  this  way. 

Another  important  thing  is  to  see  that  when  you  stop  doing  the  for- 
mal  meditation  practice,  if  there  is  no  wisdom  íunctioning  in  the  mind, 
you  will  give  up  the  practice  altogether  without  any  íurther  contempla- 
tion,  development  of  awarcncss  or  thought  about  the  work  which  still 
has  to  be  done.  In  fact,  when  you  withdraw  from  samãdhi,  you  know 
clcarly  in  the  mind  that  you  have  withdrawn.  Having  withdrawn,  con- 
tinue  to  conduct  yourselí  in  a  normal  manner.  Maintain  mindíulness 
and  avvarcness  at  all  times.  It  isn’t  that  you  only  practise  meditation 
in  the  sitting  posture  -  samãdhi  means  the  mind  which  is  íìrm  and  un- 
wavering.  As  you  go  about  your  daily  life,  make  the  mind  firm  and 
steady  and  maintain  this  sense  of  steadiness  as  the  object  of  mind  at  all 
times.  You  must  be  practising  sati  and  sampajaũũa  (all  round  know- 
ing)  continuously.  Aíter  you  get  up  from  the  íormal  sitting  practice  and 
go  about  your  business  -  walking,  riding  in  cars  and  so  on  -  vvhenever 
your  eyes  see  a  form  or  your  cars  hcar  a  sound,  maintain  awarcncss.  As 
you  experience  mind-objects  which  give  rise  to  liking  and  disliking,  try 
to  consistently  maintain  awareness  of  the  fact  that  such  mental  States 
are  impermanent  and  uncertain.  In  this  way  the  mind  will  remain  calm 
and  in  a  State  of  ‘normality’. 

As  long  as  the  mind  is  calm,  use  it  to  contemplate  mind-objects. 
Contemplate  the  whole  of  this  form,  the  physical  body.  You  can  do  this 
at  any  time  and  in  any  posture:  vvhether  doing  íormal  meditation  prac- 
tice,  relaxing  at  home,  out  at  work,  or  in  whatever  situation  you  íìnd 
yourselí.  Keep  the  meditation  and  the  rcílcction  going  at  all  times.  Just 
going  for  a  walk  and  seeing  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  under  a  tree  can 
provide  an  opportunity  to  contemplate  impermanence.  Both  we  and  the 
leaves  are  the  same:  when  we  get  old,  we  shrivel  up  and  die.  Other  peo- 
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ple  are  all  the  same.  This  is  raising  the  mind  to  the  level  of  vipassanã, 
contemplating  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are,  the  whole  time.  Whether 
walking,  standing,  sitting  or  lying  down,  sati  is  sustained  evenly  and 
consistently.  This  is  practising  meditation  correctly  -  you  have  to  be 
following  the  mind  closely,  checking  it  at  all  times. 

Practising  here  and  now  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  have  sat 
and  meditated  together  for  an  hour  and  now  stopped.  It  might  be  that 
your  mind  has  stopped  practising  completely  and  hasn’t  continued  with 
the  rcílcction.  That’s  the  wrong  way  to  do  it.  When  we  stop,  all  that 
should  stop  is  the  íormal  meeting  and  sitting  meditation.  You  should 
continue  practising  and  developing  avvareness  consistently,  without  let- 
ting  up. 

I’ve  often  taught  that  if  you  don’t  practise  consistently,  it’s  like 
drops  of  water.  It’s  like  drops  of  water  because  the  practice  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous,  uninterrupted  flow.  Sati  is  not  sustained  evenly.  The  important 
point  is  that  the  mind  does  the  practice  and  nothing  else.  The  body 
doesn’t  do  it.  The  mind  does  the  work,  the  mind  does  the  practice.  If 
you  understand  this  clearly,  you  will  see  that  you  don’t  necessarily  have 
to  do  íormal  sitting  meditation  in  order  for  the  mind  to  know  samãdhi. 
The  mind  is  the  one  who  does  the  practice.  You  have  to  experience  and 
understand  this  for  yourselí,  in  your  own  mind. 

Once  you  do  see  this  for  yourselí,  you  will  be  developing  aware- 
ness  in  the  mind  at  all  times  and  in  all  postures.  If  you  arc  maintaining 
sati  as  an  even  and  unbroken  flow,  it’s  as  if  the  drops  of  water  have 
joined  to  form  a  smooth  and  continuous  flow  of  running  water.  Sati  is 
present  in  the  mind  from  moment  to  moment  and  accordingly  there  will 
be  auarcncss  of  mind-objects  at  all  times.  If  the  mind  is  restrained  and 
composed  with  uninterrupted  sati,  you  will  know  mind-objects  each 
time  that  wholesome  and  unwholesome  mental  States  arise.  You  will 
know  the  mind  that  is  calm  and  the  mind  that  is  coníused  and  agitated. 
Wherever  you  go  you  will  be  practising  like  this.  If  you  train  the  mind 
in  this  way,  it  means  your  meditation  will  mature  quickly  and  success- 
íully. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand.  These  days  it’s  common  for  people 
to  go  on  vipassanã  courses  for  three  or  seven  days,  where  they  don’t 
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have  to  speak  or  do  anything  but  meditate.  Maybe  you  have  gone  on 
a  silent  meditation  retreat  for  a  week  or  two,  afterwards  returning  to 
your  normal  daily  life.  You  might  have  left  thinking  that  you’ve  ‘done 
vipassanã'  and,  because  you  feel  that  you  know  what  it’s  all  about, 
then  carry  on  going  to  parties,  discos  and  indulging  in  different  forms 
of  sensual  delight.  When  you  do  it  like  this,  what  happens?  There 
won’t  be  any  of  the  íruits  of  vipassanã  left  by  the  end  of  it.  If  you  go 
and  do  all  sorts  of  unskilíul  things,  which  disturb  and  upset  the  mind, 
vvasting  everything,  then  next  year  go  back  again  and  do  another  retreat 
for  seven  days  or  a  few  weeks,  then  come  out  and  carry  on  with  the 
parties,  discos  and  drinking,  that  isn’t  true  practice.  It  isn’t  patipadã  or 
the  path  to  progress. 

You  need  to  make  an  effort  to  renounce.  You  must  contemplate 
until  you  see  the  harmíul  effects  which  come  from  such  behaviour.  See 
the  harm  in  drinking  and  going  out  on  the  town.  Rcílcct  and  see  the 
harm  inherent  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  unskilíul  behaviour  which 
you  indulge  in,  until  it  becomes  íully  apparcnt.  This  would  provide  the 
impetus  for  you  to  take  a  step  back  and  change  your  ways.  Then  you 
would  tìnd  some  real  peace.  To  experience  peace  of  mind  you  have  to 
clearly  see  the  disadvantages  and  danger  in  such  forms  of  behaviour. 
This  is  practising  in  the  coiTect  way.  If  you  do  a  silent  retreat  for  seven 
days,  where  you  don’t  have  to  speak  to  or  get  involved  with  anybody, 
and  then  go  chatting,  gossiping  and  overindulging  for  another  seven 
months,  how  will  you  gain  any  real  or  lasting  beneíìt  from  those  seven 
days  of  practise? 

I  would  encourage  all  the  lay  people  here,  who  are  practising  to  de- 
velop  avvareness  and  wisdom,  to  understand  this  point.  Try  to  practise 
consistently.  See  the  disadvantages  of  practising  insincerely  and  incon- 
sistently,  and  try  to  sustain  a  more  dedicated  and  continuous  effort  in 
the  practice.  Just  this  much.  It  can  then  become  a  realistic  possibility 
that  you  might  put  an  end  to  the  kilesa  (mental  deíĩlements).  But  that 
style  of  not  speaking  and  not  playing  around  for  seven  days,  followed 
by  six  months  of  complete  sensual  indulgence,  without  any  mindíul- 
ness  or  restraint,  will  just  lead  to  the  squandering  of  any  gains  made 
from  the  meditation  -  there  won’t  be  any  thing  left.  It’s  like  if  you  were 
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to  go  to  work  for  a  day  and  carncd  twenty  pounds,  but  then  went  out  and 
spent  thirty  pounds  on  food  and  things  in  the  same  day;  where  would 
there  be  any  money  saved?  It  would  be  all  gone.  It’s  just  the  same  with 
the  meditation. 

This  is  a  form  of  reminder  to  you  all,  so  I  will  ask  for  your  íorgive- 
ness.  It's  ncccssary  to  speak  in  this  way,  so  that  those  aspects  of  the 
practice  which  are  at  íault  will  become  clear  to  you  and  accordingly, 
you  will  be  able  to  give  them  up.  You  could  say  that  the  reason  why 
you  have  come  to  practise  is  to  learn  how  to  avoid  doing  the  vvrong 
things  in  the  íuture.  What  happens  when  you  do  the  wrong  things?  Do- 
ing  wrong  things  leads  you  to  agitation  and  suffering,  when  there’s  no 
goodness  in  the  mind.  It’s  not  the  way  to  peace  of  mind.  This  is  the  way 
it  is.  If  you  practise  on  a  retreat,  not  talking  for  seven  days,  and  then 
go  indulging  for  a  few  months,  no  matter  how  strictly  you  practised  for 
those  seven  days,  you  won’t  derive  any  lasting  value  from  that  practice. 
Practising  that  way,  you  don’t  really  get  anywhere.  Many  places  where 
meditation  is  taught  don’t  really  get  to  grips  with  or  get  beyond  this 
problem.  Really,  you  have  to  conduct  your  daily  life  in  a  consistently 
calm  and  restrained  way. 

In  meditation  you  have  to  be  constantly  turning  your  attention  to 
the  practice.  It’s  like  planting  a  tree.  If  you  plant  a  tree  in  one  place  and 
aíter  three  days  pull  it  up  and  plant  it  in  a  diííerent  spot,  then  aíter  a 
íurther  three  days  pull  it  up  and  plant  it  in  yet  another  place,  it  will  just 
die  without  producing  anything.  Practising  meditation  like  this  won’t 
bcar  any  íruit  either.  This  is  something  you  have  to  understand  for  your- 
selves.  Contemplate  it.  Try  it  out  for  yourselves  when  you  go  home. 
Get  a  sapling  and  plant  it  one  spot,  and  aíter  every  few  days,  go  and  pull 
it  up  and  plant  it  in  a  diữerent  place.  It  will  just  die  without  ever  bear- 
ing  any  íruit.  It’s  the  same  doing  a  meditation  retreat  for  seven  days, 
followed  by  seven  months  of  unrestrained  behaviour,  allowing  the  mind 
to  become  soiled,  and  then  going  back  to  do  another  retreat  for  a  short 
period,  practising  strictly  without  talking  and  subsequently  Corning  out 
and  being  unrestrained  again.  As  with  the  tree,  the  meditation  just  dies 
-  none  of  the  wholesome  íruits  arc  retained.  The  tree  doesn’t  grow,  the 
meditation  doesn’t  grow.  I  say  practising  this  way  doesn’t  bcar  much 
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fruit. 

Actually,  I'm  not  fond  of  giving  talks  like  this.  It’s  because  I  feel 
soưy  for  you  that  I  have  to  speak  critically.  When  you  arc  doing  the 
wrong  things,  it’s  my  duty  to  tell  you,  but  I’m  speaking  out  of  com- 
passion  for  you.  Some  people  might  feel  uneasy  and  think  that  I’m 
just  scolding  them.  Really,  Fm  not  just  scolding  you  for  its  own  sake, 
Fm  helping  to  point  out  where  you  are  going  wrong,  so  that  you  know. 
Some  people  might  think,  ‘Luang  Por  is  just  telling  us  off,’  but  it’s  not 
like  that.  It's  only  once  in  a  long  while  that  Fm  able  to  come  and  gi  ve 
a  talk  -  if  I  was  to  give  talks  like  this  everyday,  you  would  really  get 
upset!  But  the  truth  is,  it’s  not  you  who  gets  upset,  it's  only  the  kilesa 
that  arc  upset.  I  will  say  just  this  much  for  now. 


Questions  and  Answers  with 
Ajahn  Chah1 


Question:  There  arc  those  periods  when  our  hearts  happen  to  be  ab- 
sorbed  in  things  and  become  blemished  or  darkened,  but  we  are 
still  aware  of  ourselves;  such  as  when  some  form  of  greed,  ha- 
tred,  or  delusion  comes  up.  Although  we  know  that  these  things 
are  objectionable,  we  are  unable  to  prevent  them  from  arising. 
Could  it  be  said  that  even  as  we  are  aware  of  them,  this  is  provid- 
ing  the  basis  for  increased  clinging  and  attachment  and  maybe  is 
putting  us  íurther  back  to  where  we  started  from? 

Answer:  That’s  it!  One  must  keep  knovving  them  at  that  point,  that’s 
the  method  of  practice. 

Question:  I  mean  that  simultaneously  we  are  both  aware  of  them  and 
repelled  by  them,  but  lacking  the  ability  to  resist  them,  they  just 
burst  forth. 

Answer:  By  then,  it’s  already  beyond  one’s  capability  to  do  anything.  At 
that  point  one  has  to  readjust  oneselí  and  then  continue  contem- 
plation.  Don’t  just  give  up  on  them  there  and  then.  When  one 
sees  things  arise  in  that  way  one  tends  to  get  upset  or  feel  re- 
gret,  but  it  is  possible  to  say  that  they  are  uncertain  and  subject  to 
change.  What  happens  is  that  one  sees  these  things  are  wrong,  but 
one  is  still  not  ready  or  able  to  deal  with  them.  It's  as  if  they  are 
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independent  entities,  the  leítover  karmic  tendencies  that  arc  still 
creating  and  conditioning  the  State  of  the  hcart.  One  doesn’t  wish 
to  allow  the  heart  to  become  like  that,  but  it  does  and  it  indicates 
that  one’s  knowledge  and  avvareness  is  still  neither  suffìcient  nor 
fast  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  things. 

One  must  practice  and  develop  mindíulness  as  much  as  one  can  in 
order  to  gain  a  greater  and  more  penetrating  avvareness.  Whether 
the  heart  is  soiled  or  blemished  in  some  way,  it  doesn’t  mat- 
ter,  whatever  comes  up  one  should  contemplate  the  imperma- 
nence  and  uncertainty  of  it.  By  maintaining  this  contemplation  at 
each  instant  that  something  arises,  aíter  some  time  one  will  see 
the  impermanent  nature  inherent  in  all  sense  objects  and  mental 
States.  Because  one  sees  them  as  such,  gradually  they  will  lose 
their  importance  and  one’s  clinging  and  attachment  to  that  which 
is  a  blemish  on  the  heart  will  continue  to  diminish.  Whenever 
suffering  arises  one  will  be  able  to  work  through  it  and  read- 
just  oneselí,  but  one  shouldn’t  give  up  on  this  work  or  set  it 
aside.  One  must  keep  up  a  continuity  of  effort  and  try  to  make 
one’s  awarcness  fast  enough  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  changing 
mental  conditions.  It  could  be  said  that  so  far  one’s  development 
of  the  Path  still  lacks  suỉììcicnt  energy  to  overcome  the  mental  de- 
hlements.  Whenever  suffering  arises  the  heart  becomes  clouded 
over,  but  one  must  keep  developing  that  knovvledge  and  under- 
standing  of  the  clouded  heart;  that  is  what  one  redects  on. 

One  must  really  take  hold  of  it  and  repeatedly  contemplate  that 
this  suffering  and  discontentment  is  just  not  a  sure  thing.  It  is 
something  that  is  ultimately  impermanent,  unsatisíactory,  and 
not-self.  Focusing  on  these  three  characteristics,  whenever  these 
conditions  of  suffering  arise  again  one  will  know  them  straight- 
away,  having  experienced  them  beíore. 

Gradually,  little  by  little,  one’s  practice  should  gain  momentum 
and  as  time  passes,  vvhatever  sense  objects  and  mental  States 
arise  will  lose  their  value  in  this  way.  One’s  heart  will  know 
them  for  what  they  arc  and  accordingly  put  them  down.  Having 
reached  the  point  where  one  is  able  to  know  things  and  put  them 
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down  with  ease,  they  say  that  the  path  has  matured  internally 
and  one  will  have  the  ability  to  swiftly  bear  down  upon  the  de- 
hlements.  From  then  on  there  will  just  be  the  arising  and  passing 
away  in  this  place,  the  same  as  waves  striking  the  seashore.  When 
a  wave  comes  in  and  hnally  reaches  the  shoreline,  it  just  disinte- 
grates  and  vanishes;  a  new  wave  comes  and  it  happens  again  -  the 
wave  going  no  íurther  than  the  limit  of  the  shoreline.  In  the  same 
way,  nothing  will  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  limits  established  by 
one’s  own  avvareness. 

That’s  the  place  where  one  will  meet  and  come  to  understand  im- 
permanence,  unsatisíactoriness  and  not-self.  It  is  there  that  things 
will  vanish  -  the  three  characteristics  of  impermanence,  unsatis- 
íactoriness  and  not  self  arc  the  same  as  the  seashore,  and  all  sense 
objects  and  mental  State  that  are  experiences  go  in  the  same  way 
as  the  waves.  Happiness  is  uncertain,  it’s  arisen  many  times  be- 
fore.  Suííering  is  uncertain,  it’s  arisen  many  times  beíore;  that’s 
the  way  they  are.  In  one’s  heart  one  will  know  that  they  are  like 
that,  they  arc  “just  that  much”.  The  heart  will  experience  these 
conditions  in  this  way  and  they  will  gradually  keep  losing  their 
value  and  importance.  This  is  talking  about  the  characteristics  of 
the  heart,  the  way  it  is,  it  is  the  same  for  everybody,  even  the 
Buddha  and  all  his  disciples  were  like  this. 

If  one’s  practice  of  the  Path  matures  it  will  become  automatic 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  anything  external.  When 
a  dehlement  arises,  one  will  immediately  be  aware  of  it  and  ac- 
cordingly  be  able  to  counteract  it.  Hovvever,  that  stage  when  they 
say  that  the  Path  is  still  not  mature  enough  nor  fast  enough  to 
overcome  the  dehlements  is  something  that  everybody  has  to  ex- 
perience  -  it’s  unavoidable.  But  it  is  at  that  point  where  one  must 
use  skillíul  rcílcction.  Don’t  go  investigating  elsewhere  or  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  at  some  other  place.  Cure  it  right  there.  Ap- 
ply  the  cure  at  that  place  where  things  arise  and  pass  away.  Hap- 
piness  arises  and  then  passes  away,  doesn’t  it?  SutTcring  arises 
and  then  passes  away,  doesn’t  it?  One  will  continuously  be  able 
to  see  the  process  of  arising  and  ceasing,  and  see  that  which  is 
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good  and  bad  in  the  heart.  These  are  phenomena  that  exist  and 
are  part  of  nature.  Don’t  cling  tightly  to  them  or  create  anything 
out  of  them  at  all. 

If  one  has  this  kind  of  awareness,  then  even  though  one  will  be 
Corning  into  contact  vvith  things,  there  will  not  be  any  noise.  In 
other  words,  one  will  see  the  arising  and  passing  away  of  phe- 
nomena  in  a  very  natural  and  ordinary  way.  One  will  just  see 
things  arise  and  then  cease.  One  will  understand  the  process  of 
arising  and  ceasing  in  the  light  of  impermanence,  unsatisíactori- 
ness,  and  not-seIf. 

The  nature  of  the  Dhamma  is  like  this.  When  one  can  see  things 
as  “just  that  much”,  then  they  will  remain  as  “just  that  much”.  There 
will  be  none  of  that  clinging  or  holding  on  -  as  soon  as  one  be- 
comes  aware  of  attachment  it  will  disappear.  There  will  be  just 
the  arising  and  ceasing  and  that  is  peaceíul.  That  it’s  peaceíul  is 
not  because  one  doesn’t  hcar  anything;  there  is  the  hearing,  but 
one  understands  the  nature  of  it  and  doesn’t  cling  or  hold  on  to 
anything.  This  is  what  they  mean  by  peaceíul  -  the  heart  is  still 
experiencing  sense  objects,  but  it  doesn’t  follow  or  get  caught 
up  in  them.  A  division  is  made  betvveen  the  hcart  sense  objects 
and  the  deíìlements.  When  one’s  hcart  comes  into  contact  with 
a  sense  object  and  there  is  an  emotional  reaction  of  liking,  this 
gives  rise  to  dehlement;  but  if  one  understands  the  process  of 
arising  and  ceasing,  then  there  is  nothing  that  can  really  arise 
from  it  -  it  will  end  just  there. 

Question:  Does  one  have  to  practise  and  gain  samãdhi  beíore  one  can 
contemplate  the  Dhamma? 

Answer:  Here  one  can  say  that’s  coiTect  from  one  point  of  view,  but 
talking  about  it  from  the  aspect  of  practice,  then  paũũẫ  has  to 
come  íìrst,  but  following  the  conventional  framework  it  has  to 
be  sĩla,  samãdhi  and  then  paũũẫ.  If  one  is  truly  practising  the 
Dhamma,  then  paũũã  comes  íìrst.  If  paũũã  is  there  from  the  be- 
ginning,  it  means  that  one  knows  that  which  is  right  and  that 
which  is  wrong;  and  one  knows  the  heart  that  is  calm  and  the 
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heart  that  is  disturbed  and  agitated.  Talking  from  the  scriptural 
basis,  one  has  to  say  that  the  practice  of  restraint  and  composure 
will  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  any  form  of  wrong 
doing  that  potentially  may  arise.  Once  one  has  established  the 
fear  of  that  which  is  wrong  and  one  is  no  longer  acting  or  be- 
having  wrongly,  then  that  which  is  a  wrong  will  not  be  present 
within  one.  When  there  is  no  longer  anything  wrong  present 
within,  this  provides  the  conditions  from  which  calm  will  arise 
in  its  place.  That  calm  íorms  a  íoundation  from  which  samãdhi 
will  grow  and  develop  over  time. 

When  the  heart  is  calm,  that  knowledge  and  understanding  which 
arises  from  within  that  calm  is  called  vipassanã.  This  means  that 
from  moment  to  moment  there  is  a  knovving  in  accordance  with 
the  truth,  and  within  this  arc  contained  different  properties.  If  one 
was  to  set  them  down  on  paper  they  would  be  sĩla,  samãdhi  and 
paũũã.  Talking  about  them,  one  can  bring  them  together  and  say 
that  these  three  dhammas  form  one  mass  and  are  inseparable.  But 
if  one  was  to  talk  about  them  as  different  properties,  then  it  would 
be  correct  to  say  sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã. 

However,  if  one  was  acting  in  an  umvholesome  way,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  heart  to  become  calm.  So  it  would  be  most  ac- 
curate  to  see  them  as  developing  together  and  it  would  be  right  to 
say  that  this  is  the  way  that  the  heart  will  become  calm.  Talk- 
ing  about  the  practice  of  samãdhi,  it  involves  preserving  sĩla, 
which  includes  looking  aíter  the  sphere  of  one’s  bodily  actions 
and  speech,  in  order  not  to  do  anything  which  is  unwholesome  or 
would  lead  one  to  remorse  or  suffering.  This  provides  the  foun- 
dation  for  the  practice  of  calm  and  once  one  has  a  íoundation  in 
calm  this  in  turn  provides  a  íoundation  which  supports  the  arising 
of  paũũã. 

In  íormal  teaching  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  sĩla.  Ãdika- 
lyãụa,  majjhekalyãọa,  pariyosãnakalyãna  -  the  practice  should 
be  beautiíul  in  the  beginning,  beautiíul  in  the  middle  and  beauti- 
ful  in  the  end.  This  is  how  it  is.  Have  you  ever  practised  samãdhi  ? 

Question:  I  am  still  learning.  The  day  aíter  I  went  to  see  Tan  Ajahn 
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at  Wat  Keu-an  my  aunt  brought  a  book  containing  some  of  your 
teaching  for  me  to  read.  That  morning  at  work  I  startcd  to  read 
some  passages  which  contained  questions  and  ansvvers  to  differ- 
ent  problems.  In  it  you  said  that  the  most  important  point  was  for 
the  heart  to  watch  over  and  observe  the  process  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect  that  takes  place  within.  Just  to  watch  and  maintain  the  know- 
ing  of  the  dilĩcrcnt  things  that  come  up. 

That  aíternoon  I  was  practising  meditation  and  during  the  sit- 
ting,  the  characteristics  that  appeared  were  that  I  felt  as  though 
my  body  had  disappeared.  I  was  unable  to  feel  the  hands  or  legs 
and  there  were  no  bodily  sensations.  I  knew  that  the  body  was 
still  there,  but  I  couldn’t  feel  it.  In  the  evening  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  go  and  pay  respects  to  Tan  Ajahn  Tate  and  I  described 
to  him  the  details  of  my  experience.  He  said  that  these  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  heart  that  appcar  when  it  unihes  in  samãdhi, 
and  that  I  should  continue  practising.  I  had  this  experience  only 
once;  on  subsequent  occasions  I  íound  that  sometimes  I  was  un- 
able  to  feel  only  certain  arcas  of  the  body,  such  as  the  hands, 
whereas  in  other  areas  there  was  still  íeeling.  Sometimes  during 
my  practice  I  start  to  wonder  whether  just  sitting  and  allowing  the 
heart  to  let  go  of  everything  is  the  coiTect  way  to  practice;  or  else 
should  I  think  over  and  occupy  myselí  with  the  dilĩcrcnt  prob- 
lems  or  unanswered  questions  concerning  the  Dhanima,  which  I 
still  ha  ve. 

Answer:  It’s  not  necessary  to  keep  going  over  or  adding  anything  on 
at  this  stage.  This  is  what  Tan  Ajahn  Tate  was  reíerring  to;  one 
must  not  repeat  or  add  on  to  that  which  is  there  already.  When 
that  particular  kind  of  knowing  is  present.  it  means  that  the  heart 
is  calm  and  it  is  that  State  of  calm  which  one  must  observe.  What- 
ever  one  íeels,  whether  it  íeels  like  there  is  a  body  or  a  self  or  not, 
this  is  not  the  important  point.  It  should  all  come  within  the  held 
on  one’s  awareness.  These  conditions  indicate  that  the  hcart  is 
calm  and  has  unihed  in  samãdhi. 

When  the  hcart  has  unihed  for  a  long  period,  for  a  few  times, 
then  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  conditions  and  they  say  that  one 
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withdraws.  That  State  is  called  appanã  samãdhi  (absorption)  and 
having  entered  the  heart  will  subsequently  withdraw.  In  fact,  al- 
though  it  would  not  be  incoiTect  to  say  that  the  heart  withdraws, 
it  doesn’t  actually  withdraw.  Another  way  is  to  say  that  it  flips 
back,  or  that  it  changes,  but  the  style  used  by  most  teachers  is  to 
say  that  once  the  heart  has  reached  the  State  of  calm,  then  it  will 
withdraw.  However,  people  can  get  caught  up  in  disagreements 
over  the  use  of  language.  It  can  cause  dilììcultics  and  one  might 
start  to  wonder,  “how  on  earth  can  it  withdraw?  This  business  of 
withdrawing  is  just  coníusing!”  It  can  lead  to  much  íoolishness 
and  misunderstanding  just  because  of  the  language. 

What  one  must  understand  is  that  the  way  to  practice  is  to  ob- 
serve  these  conditions  with  sati-sampajaũũa.  In  accordance  with 
the  characteristic  of  impermanence,  the  hcart  will  turn  about  and 
withdraw  to  the  level  of  upacãra  samãdhi  (access  concentration).  If 
it  withdraws  to  this  level  then  one  can  gain  knovvledge  and  under- 
standing,  because  at  the  deeper  level  there  is  not  knowledge  and 
understanding.  If  there  is  knovvledge  and  understanding  at  this 
point  it  will  resemble  saỏkhãrã  (thinking). 

It  will  be  similar  to  two  people  having  a  conversation  and  dis- 
cussing  the  Dhamma  together.  One  who  understands  this  might 
feel  disappointed  that  their  heart  is  not  really  calm,  but  in  fact  this 
dialogue  takes  place  within  the  coníìnes  of  the  calm  and  restraint 
which  has  developed.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  heart 
once  it  has  withdrawn  to  the  level  of  upacãra  -  there  will  be  the 
ability  to  know  about  and  understand  diííerent  things. 

The  hcart  will  stay  in  this  State  for  a  period  and  then  it  will  turn 
inwards  again.  In  other  words,  it  will  turn  and  go  back  into  the 
deeper  State  of  calm  as  it  was  beíore;  or  it  is  even  possible  that  it 
might  obtain  purer  and  calmer  levels  of  concentrated  energy  than 
was  experienced  beíore.  If  it  does  reach  such  a  level  of  concen- 
tration,  one  should  merely  note  the  fact  and  keep  observing  until 
the  time  when  the  hcart  withdraws  again.  Once  it  has  withdrawn 
one  will  be  able  to  develop  knovvledge  and  understanding  as  dif- 
íerent  problems  arise.  Here  is  where  one  should  investigate  and 
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examine  the  different  matters  and  issues  which  affect  the  heart 
in  order  to  understand  and  penetrate  them.  Once  these  problems 
are  hnished  with,  then  the  heart  will  gradually  move  inwards  to- 
wards  the  deeper  level  of  concentration  again.  The  heart  will  stay 
there  and  mature,  freed  from  any  other  work  or  external  impinge- 
ment.  There  will  just  be  the  one-point  knovving  and  this  will  pre- 
parc  and  strengthen  one’s  mindíulness  until  the  time  is  reached 
to  re-emerge. 

These  conditions  of  entering  and  leaving  will  appear  in  one’s 
hcart  during  the  practice,  but  this  is  something  that  is  difficult 
to  talk  about.  It  is  not  harmíul  or  damaging  to  one’s  practice.  Af- 
ter  a  period  the  hcart  will  withdraw  and  the  inner  dialogue  will 
start  in  that  place,  taking  the  form  of  saùkhẫrã  or  mental  forma- 
tions  conditioning  the  heart.  If  one  doesn’t  know  that  this  activity 
is  sankhãrã,  one  might  think  that  it  is  paũũã,  or  that  paũũã  is  aris- 
ing.  One  must  see  that  this  activity  is  íashioning  and  conditioning 
the  heart  and  the  most  important  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  im- 
permanent.  One  must  continually  keep  control  and  not  allovv  the 
heart  to  start  following  and  believing  in  all  the  different  creations 
and  stories  that  it  cooks  up.  All  that  is  just  saúkhãrã,  it  doesn’t 
become  paũũã. 

The  way  paũũã  develops  is  when  one  listens  and  knows  the  heart 
as  the  process  of  creating  and  conditioning  takes  it  in  different 
directions  and  then  rcílccts  on  the  instability  and  uncertainty  of 
this.  The  realization  of  its  impermanence  will  provide  the  cause 
by  which  one  can  let  go  of  things  at  that  point.  Once  the  hcart 
has  let  go  of  things  and  put  them  down  at  that  point,  it  will  grad- 
ually  become  more  and  more  calm  and  steady.  One  must  keep 
entering  and  leaving  samãdhi  like  this  and  paũũã  will  arise  at 
that  point.  There  one  will  gain  knowledge  and  understanding. 

As  one  continues  to  practice,  many  different  kinds  of  problems 
and  diíhculties  will  tend  to  arise  in  the  heart;  but  whatever  prob- 
lems  the  world,  or  even  the  universe  might  bring  up,  one  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  them  all.  One’s  wisdom  will  follow  them  up  and 
tĩnd  ansvvers  for  every  question  and  doubt.  Wherever  one  medi- 
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tates,  vvhatever  thoughts  come  up,  vvhatever  happens,  everything 
will  be  providing  the  cause  for  paũũã  to  arise.  This  is  a  process 
that  will  take  place  by  itselí,  free  from  external  inílucncc.  Paũũã 
will  arise  like  this,  but  when  it  does,  one  should  be  careíul  not 
to  become  deluded  and  see  it  as  sankhãrã.  Whenever  one  rcílccts 
on  things  and  sees  them  as  impermanent  and  uncertain,  then  one 
shouldn’t  cling  or  attach  to  them  in  any  way.  If  one  keeps  devel- 
oping  this  State,  when  paũũã  is  present  in  the  heart,  it  will  take  the 
place  of  one’s  normal  way  of  thinking  and  reacting  and  the  heart 
will  become  íuller  and  brighter  in  the  centre  of  everything.  As 
this  happens  -  one  knows  and  understands  all  things  as  they  re- 
ally  arc  -  one’s  heart  will  be  able  to  progress  with  meditation  in 
the  correct  way  and  without  being  deluded.  That  is  how  it  should 
be. 
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Clarity  of  Insỉght 


MEDITATE  RECITING  “ Buddho ”,  “ Buddho ”1 2  until  it  penetrates  deep 
into  the  heart  of  your  consciousness  (citta).  The  word  “Buddho” 
represents  the  avvareness  and  wisdom  of  the  Buddha.  In  practice,  you 
must  depend  on  this  word  more  than  anything  else.  The  avvareness  it 
brings  will  lead  you  to  understand  the  truth  about  your  own  mind.  It’s 
a  true  reíuge,  which  means  that  there  is  both  mindíulness  and  insight 
present. 

Wild  animals  can  have  avvareness  of  a  sort.  They  have  mindíulness 
as  they  stalk  theừ  prey  and  prepare  to  attack.  Even  the  predator  needs 
firm  mindíulness  to  keep  hold  of  the  captured  prey  however  dehantly 
it  struggles  to  escape  death.  That  is  one  kind  of  mindíulness.  For  this 
reason  you  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  diỉTcrcnt  kinds  of  rnind- 
íulness.  The  Buddha  taught  to  meditate  reciting  “Buddho”  as  a  way  to 
apply  the  mind.  When  you  consciously  apply  the  mind  to  an  object,  it 
wakes  up.  The  avvareness  wakes  it  up.  Once  this  knovving  has  arisen 
through  meditation,  you  can  see  the  mind  clearly.  As  long  as  the  mind 
remains  vvithout  the  awareness  of  “Buddho”,  even  if  there  is  ordinary 
worldly  mindíulness  present,  it  is  as  if  unawakened  and  without  insight. 
It  will  not  lead  you  to  what  is  truly  benehcial. 

Sati  or  mindíulness  depends  on  the  presence  of  “ Buddho ”  -  the 
knowing.  It  must  be  a  clear  knowing,  which  leads  to  the  mind  becom- 
ing  brighter  and  more  radiant.  The  illuminating  effect  that  this  clear 

1 A  talk  given  to  a  group  of  lay  meditators  in  Bangkok  in  April  1979 

2Buddho:  a  parikamma  (preparatory)  meditation  word  for  the  recollection  of  the 
Buddha.  Frequently  used  as  an  initial  obịect  for  developing  concentration. 
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knovving  has  on  the  mind  is  similar  to  the  brightening  of  a  light  in  a 
darkened  room.  As  long  as  the  room  is  pitch  black,  any  objects  placed 
inside  remain  diỉììcult  to  distinguish  or  else  completely  obscured  from 
view  because  of  the  lack  of  light.  But  as  you  begin  intensifying  the 
brightness  of  the  light  inside,  it  will  penetrate  throughout  the  whole 
room,  enabling  you  to  see  more  clearly  from  moment  to  moment,  thus 
allowing  you  to  know  more  and  more  the  details  of  any  object  inside 
there. 

You  could  also  compare  training  the  mind  with  teaching  a  child.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  force  a  child,  who  still  hadn’t  learnt  to  speak, 
to  accumulate  knowledge  at  an  unnaturally  fast  rate  that  was  beyond  its 
capability.  You  couldn’t  get  too  tough  with  it  or  try  teaching  it  more 
language  than  it  could  take  in  at  any  one  time,  because  the  child  would 
simply  be  unable  to  hold  its  attention  on  what  you  were  saying  for  long 
enough. 

Your  mind  is  similar.  Sometimes  it’s  appropriate  to  give  yourselí 
some  praise  and  encouragement;  sometimes  it’s  more  appropriate  to  be 
critical.  It’s  like  the  child:  if  you  scold  it  too  often  and  are  too  intense  in 
the  way  you  deal  with  it,  the  child  won’t  progress  in  the  right  way,  even 
though  it  might  be  determined  to  do  well.  If  you  force  it  too  much, 
the  child  will  be  adversely  affected,  because  it  still  lacks  knovvledge 
and  experience  and  as  a  result  will  naturally  lose  track  of  the  right  way 
to  go.  If  you  do  that  with  your  own  mind,  it  isn’t  sammã  patipadã  or 
the  way  of  practice  that  leads  to  enlightenment.  Patipadã  or  practice 
reíers  to  the  training  and  guidance  of  body,  speech  and  mind.  Here  I 
am  specihcally  reíerring  to  the  training  of  the  mind. 

The  Buddha  taught  that  training  the  mind  involves  knowing  how 
to  teach  yourself  and  go  against  the  grain  of  your  desires.  You  have 
to  use  different  skilíul  means  to  teach  your  mind  because  it  constantly 
gets  caught  into  moods  of  depression  and  elation.  This  is  the  nature  of 
the  unenlightened  mind  -  it’s  just  like  a  child.  The  parents  of  a  child 
who  hasn’t  lcarnt  to  speak  are  in  a  position  to  teach  it  because  they 
know  how  to  speak  and  their  knowledge  of  the  language  is  greater.  The 
parents  arc  constantly  in  a  position  to  see  where  their  child  is  lacking  in 
its  understanding,  because  they  know  more.  Training  the  mind  is  like 
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this.  When  you  have  the  awareness  of  “ Buddho ”,  the  mind  is  wiser  and 
has  a  more  rehned  level  of  knovving  than  normal.  This  awarcness  allows 
you  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  mind  and  to  see  the  mind  itselí;  you  can 
see  the  State  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  all  phenomena.  This  being  so,  you 
are  naturally  able  to  employ  skilíul  techniques  for  training  the  mind. 
Whether  you  are  caught  into  doubt  or  any  other  of  the  dehlements,  you 
see  it  as  a  mental  phenomenon  that  arises  in  the  mind  and  must  be 
investigated  and  dealt  with  in  the  mind. 

That  awareness  which  we  call  “ Buddho ”  is  like  the  parents  of  the 
child.  The  parents  are  the  child’s  teachers  in  charge  of  its  training,  so 
it’s  quite  natural  that  whenever  they  allow  it  to  wander  íreely,  simul- 
taneously  they  must  keep  one  eye  on  it,  aware  of  what  it’s  doing  and 
where  it’s  running  or  crawling  to. 

Sometimes  you  can  be  too  clever  and  have  too  many  good  ideas. 
In  the  case  of  teaching  the  child,  you  might  think  so  much  about  what 
is  best  for  the  child,  that  you  could  reach  the  point  where  the  more 
methods  you  think  up  for  teaching  it,  the  íurther  away  the  child  moves 
from  the  goals  you  want  it  to  achieve.  The  more  you  try  and  teach  it, 
the  more  distant  it  becomes,  until  it  actually  starts  to  go  astray  and  íails 
to  develop  in  the  proper  way. 

In  training  the  mind,  it  is  crucial  to  overcome  sceptical  doubt.  Doubt 
and  uncertainty  are  powerful  obstacles  that  must  be  dealt  vvith.  Investi- 
gation  of  the  three  íetters  of  personality  view  ( sakkãya-diưhi ),  blind 
attachment  to  rules  and  practices  (sĩlabbata-parẫmãsa)  and  sceptical 
doubt  ( vicikicchã )  is  the  way  out  of  attachment  practised  by  the  Noble 
Ones  ( ariya-puggala ).  But  at  hrst  you  just  understand  these  dehlements 
from  the  books  -  you  still  lack  insight  into  how  things  truly  are.  In- 
vestigating  personality  view  is  the  way  to  go  beyond  the  delusion  that 
identiữes  the  body  as  a  self.  This  includes  attachment  to  your  own  body 
as  a  self  or  attaching  to  other  people’s  bodies  as  solid  selves.  Sakkãya- 
ditthi  or  personality  view  reíers  to  this  thing  you  call  yourselí.  It  means 
attachment  to  the  view  that  the  body  is  a  self.  You  must  investigate  this 
view  until  you  gain  a  new  understanding  and  can  see  the  truth  that  at- 
tachment  to  the  body  is  dehlement  and  it  obstructs  the  minds  of  all 
human  beings  from  gaining  insight  into  the  Dhamma. 
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For  this  reason,  beíore  anything  else  the  preceptor  will  instruct  each 
new  candidate  for  bhikkhu  ordination  to  investigate  the  five  meditation 
objects:  hair  of  the  head  (kcsã),  hair  of  the  body  Ợomã),  nails  ( nakhã ), 
teeth  (dan  tã)  and  skin  (taco).  It  is  through  contemplation  and  investiga- 
tion  that  you  develop  insight  into  personality  view.  These  objects  form 
the  most  immediate  basis  for  the  attachment  that  creates  the  delusion  of 
personality  view.  Contemplating  them  leads  to  the  direct  examination 
of  personality  view  and  provides  the  means  by  which  each  generation 
of  men  and  women  who  take  up  the  instructions  of  the  preceptor  upon 
entering  the  community  can  actually  transcend  personality  view.  But  in 
the  beginning  you  remain  deluded,  without  insight  and  hence  are  un- 
able  to  penetrate  personality  view  and  see  the  truth  of  the  way  things 
are.  You  fail  to  see  the  truth  because  you  still  have  a  íìrm  and  unyielding 
attachment.  It’s  this  attachment  that  sustains  the  delusion. 

The  Buddha  taught  to  transcend  delusion.  The  way  to  transcend  it  is 
through  clearly  seeing  the  body  for  what  it  is.  With  penetrating  insight 
you  must  see  that  the  true  nature  of  both  your  own  body  and  other 
people’s  is  essentially  the  same.  There  is  no  íundamental  difference 
between  people’s  bodies.  The  body  is  just  the  body;  it’s  not  a  being,  a 
self,  yours  or  theirs.  This  clcar  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  the  body 
is  called  kãyãnupassanã.  A  body  exists:  you  label  it  and  give  it  a  name. 
Then  you  attach  and  cling  to  it  with  the  view  that  it  is  your  body  or  his 
or  her  body.  You  attach  to  the  view  that  the  body  is  permanent  and  that 
it  is  something  clean  and  pleasant.  This  attachment  goes  deep  into  the 
mind.  This  is  the  way  that  the  mind  clings  to  the  body. 

Personality  view  means  that  you  are  still  caught  into  doubt  and  un- 
certainty  about  the  body.  Your  insight  hasn’t  fully  penetrated  the  delu- 
sion  that  sees  the  body  as  a  self.  As  long  as  the  delusion  remains,  you 
call  the  body  a  self  or  attã  and  interpret  your  entire  experience  from  the 
viewpoint  that  there  is  a  solid,  enduring  entity  which  you  call  the  self. 
You  are  so  completely  attached  to  the  conventional  way  of  vievving  the 
body  as  a  self,  that  there  is  no  apparent  way  of  seeing  beyond  it.  But 
clear  understanding  according  to  the  truth  of  the  way  things  arc  means 
you  see  the  body  as  just  that  much:  the  body  is  just  the  body.  With 
insight,  you  see  the  body  as  just  that  much  and  this  wisdom  counteracts 
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the  delusion  of  the  sense  of  self.  This  insight  that  sees  the  body  as  just 
that  much,  leads  to  the  destruction  of  attachment  (upãdãna)  through  the 
gradual  uprooting  and  letting  go  of  delusion. 

Practise  contemplating  the  body  as  being  just  that  much,  until  it  is 
quite  natural  to  think  to  yourself:  “Oh,  the  body  is  merely  the  body. 
It’s  just  that  much.”  Once  this  way  of  redection  is  established,  as  soon 
as  you  say  to  yourselí  that  it’s  just  that  much,  the  mind  lets  go.  There 
is  letting  go  of  attachment  to  the  body.  There  is  the  insight  that  sees 
the  body  as  merely  the  body.  By  sustaining  this  sense  of  detachment 
through  continuous  seeing  of  the  body  as  merely  the  body,  all  doubt 
and  uncertainty  is  gradually  uprooted.  As  you  investigate  the  body,  the 
more  clearly  you  see  it  as  just  the  body  rather  than  a  person,  a  being, 
a  me  or  a  them,  the  more  powerful  the  effect  on  the  mind,  resulting 
in  the  simultaneous  removal  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Blind  attach- 
ment  to  rules  and  practices  ( sĩlabbata-parãmãsa ),  which  maniícsts  in 
the  mind  as  blindly  íumbling  and  íeeling  around  through  lack  of  clarity 
as  to  the  real  purpose  of  practice,  is  abandoned  simultaneously  because 
it  arises  in  conjunction  with  personality  view.  You  could  say  that  the 
three  íetters  of  doubt,  blind  attachment  to  rites  and  practices  and  per- 
sonality  view  arc  inseparable  and  even  similes  for  each  other.  Once  you 
have  seen  this  relationship  clcarly,  when  one  of  the  three  íetters,  such 
as  doubt  for  instance,  arises  and  you  are  able  to  let  it  go  through  the 
cultivation  of  insight,  the  other  two  íetters  are  automatically  abandoned 
at  the  same  time.  They  are  extinguished  together.  Simultaneously,  you 
let  go  of  personality  view  and  the  blind  attachment  that  is  the  cause  of 
í  umhling  and  fuzziness  of  intention  over  different  practices.  You  see 
them  each  as  one  part  of  your  overall  attachment  to  the  sense  of  self, 
which  is  to  be  abandoned.  You  must  repeatedly  investigate  the  body 
and  break  it  down  into  its  component  parts.  As  you  see  each  part  as  it 
truly  is,  the  perception  of  the  body  being  a  solid  entity  or  self  is  gradu- 
ally  eroded  away.  You  have  to  keep  putting  continuous  effort  into  this 
investigation  of  the  truth  and  canh  let  up. 

A  íurther  aspect  of  mental  development  that  leads  to  clearer  and 
deeper  insight  is  meditating  on  an  object  to  calm  the  mind  down.  The 
calm  mind  is  the  mind  that  is  hrm  and  stable  in  samãdhi  (concen- 
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tration).  This  can  be  khanika  samãdhi  (momentary  concentration), 
upacãra  samãdhi  (neighbourhood  concentration)  or  appanã  samẫdhi 
(absorption).  The  level  of  concentration  is  determined  by  the  retìne- 
ment  of  consciousness  from  moment  to  moment  as  you  train  the  mind 
to  maintain  avvarcncss  on  a  meditation  object. 

In  khanika  samãdhi  (momentary  concentration)  the  mind  uniíìcs 
for  just  a  short  space  of  time.  It  calms  down  in  samẫdhi,  but  hav- 
ing  gathered  together  momentarily,  immediately  withdraws  from  that 
peaceíul  State.  As  concentration  becomes  more  rcíìncd  in  the  course  of 
meditation,  many  similar  characteristics  of  the  tranquil  mind  arc  expe- 
rienced  at  each  level,  so  each  one  is  described  as  a  level  of  samãdhi, 
whether  it  is  khanika,  upacãra  or  appanã.  At  each  level  the  mind  is 
calm,  but  the  depth  of  the  samẫdhi  varies  and  the  nature  of  the  peaceíul 
mental  State  experienced  dilĩcrs.  On  one  level  the  mind  is  still  subject 
to  movement  and  can  vvander,  but  moves  around  vvithin  the  coníìnes  of 
the  concentrated  State.  It  doesn’t  get  caught  into  activity  that  leads  to 
agitation  and  distraction.  Your  avvareness  might  follow  a  wholesome 
mental  object  for  a  while,  beíore  returning  to  settle  down  at  a  point  of 
stillness  where  it  remains  for  a  period. 

You  could  compare  the  experience  of  khanika  samãdhi  with  a  phys- 
ical  activity  like  taking  a  walk  somewhere:  you  might  walk  for  a  period 
beíore  stopping  for  a  rest,  and  having  rested  start  walking  again  until 
it’s  time  to  stop  for  another  rest.  Even  though  you  interrupt  the  journey 
periodically  to  stop  walking  and  take  rests,  each  time  remaining  com- 
pletely  still,  it  is  only  ever  a  temporary  stillness  of  the  body.  Aíter  a 
short  space  of  time  you  have  to  start  moving  again  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney.  This  is  what  happens  within  the  mind  as  it  experiences  such  a  level 
of  concentration. 

If  you  practise  meditation  íocusing  on  an  object  to  calm  the  mind 
and  reach  a  level  of  calm  where  the  mind  is  firm  in  samãdhi ,  but  there 
is  still  some  mental  movement  occurring,  that  is  knovvn  as  upacãra 
samãdhi.  In  upacãra  samãdhi  the  mind  can  still  move  around.  This 
movement  takes  place  within  certain  limits,  the  mind  doesn’t  move  be- 
yond  them.  The  boundaries  within  which  the  mind  can  move  arc  deter- 
mined  by  the  (ìmincss  and  stability  of  concentration.  The  experience 
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is  as  if  you  alternate  between  a  State  of  calm  and  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  activity.  The  mind  is  calm  some  of  the  time  and  active  for  the 
rest.  Within  that  activity  there  is  still  a  certain  level  of  calm  and  con- 
centration  that  persists,  but  the  mind  is  not  completely  still  or  immov- 
able.  It  is  still  thinking  a  little  and  wandering  about.  It’s  like  you  are 
wandering  around  inside  your  own  home.  You  wander  around  within 
the  limits  of  your  concentration,  without  losing  avvareness  and  mov- 
ing  outdoors,  away  from  the  meditation  object.  The  movement  of  the 
mind  stays  vvithin  the  bounds  of  wholesome  ( kusala )  mental  States.  It 
doesn’t  get  caught  into  any  mental  proliíeration  based  on  unvvholesome 
(akusala)  mental  States.  Any  thinking  remains  wholesome.  Once  the 
mind  is  calm,  it  necessarily  experiences  wholesome  mental  States  from 
moment  to  moment.  During  the  time  it  is  concentrated  the  mind  only 
experiences  wholesome  mental  States  and  periodically  settles  down  to 
become  completely  still  and  one-pointed  on  its  object. 

So  the  mind  still  experiences  some  movement,  circling  around  its 
object.  It  can  still  wander.  It  might  wander  around  within  the  con- 
tìnes  set  by  the  level  of  concentration,  but  no  real  harm  arises  from 
this  movement  because  the  mind  is  calm  in  samãdhi.  This  is  how  the 
development  of  the  mind  proceeds  in  the  course  of  practice. 

In  appanã  samãdhi  the  mind  calms  down  and  is  stilled  to  a  level 
where  it  is  at  its  most  subtle  and  skilíul.  Even  if  you  experience  sense 
impingement  from  the  outside,  such  as  sounds  and  physical  sensations, 
it  remains  external  and  is  unable  to  disturb  the  mind.  You  might  hcar  a 
sound,  but  it  won’t  distract  your  concentration.  There  is  the  hearing  of 
the  sound,  but  the  experience  is  as  if  you  don’t  hcar  anything.  There  is 
awareness  of  the  impingement  but  it’s  as  if  you  arc  not  aware.  This  is 
because  you  let  go.  The  mind  lets  go  automatically.  Concentration  is  so 
deep  and  firm  that  you  let  go  of  attachment  to  sense  impingement  quite 
naturally.  The  mind  can  absorb  into  this  State  for  long  periods.  Hav- 
ing  stayed  inside  for  an  appropriate  amount  of  time,  it  then  vvithdravvs. 
Sometimes,  as  you  withdraw  from  such  a  deep  level  of  concentration,  a 
mental  image  of  some  aspect  of  your  own  body  can  appear.  It  might  be 
a  mental  image  displaying  an  aspect  of  the  unattractive  nature  of  your 
body  that  arises  into  consciousness.  As  the  mind  withdraws  from  the 
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rehned  State,  the  image  of  the  body  appears  to  emerge  and  expand  from 
within  the  mind.  Any  aspect  of  the  body  could  come  up  as  a  mental 
image  and  hll  up  the  mind’s  eye  at  that  point. 

Images  that  come  up  in  this  way  are  extremely  clear  and  unmistak- 
able.  You  have  to  have  genuinely  experienced  very  deep  tranquility  for 
them  to  arise.  You  see  them  absolutely  clearly,  even  though  your  eyes 
are  closed.  If  you  open  your  eyes  you  canh  see  them,  but  with  eyes  shut 
and  the  mind  absorbed  in  samãdhi,  you  can  see  such  images  as  clearly 
as  if  viewing  the  object  with  eyes  wide  open.  You  can  even  experi- 
ence  a  whole  train  of  consciousness  where  from  moment  to  moment 
the  mind’s  avvareness  is  hxed  on  images  expressing  the  unattractive  na- 
ture  of  the  body.  The  appearance  of  such  images  in  a  calm  mind  can 
become  the  basis  for  insight  into  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  into  its  unattractive,  unclean  and  unpleasant  nature,  or  into 
the  complete  lack  of  any  real  self  or  essence  within  it. 

When  these  kinds  of  special  knowledge  arise  they  provide  the  basis 
for  skilíul  investigation  and  the  development  of  insight.  You  bring  this 
kind  of  insight  right  inside  your  heart.  As  you  do  this  more  and  more,  it 
becomes  the  cause  for  insight  knovvledge  to  arise  by  itselỉ'.  Sometimes, 
when  you  turn  your  attention  to  rcílccting  on  the  subject  of  asubha 1 , 
images  of  different  unattractive  aspects  of  the  body  can  maniíest  in  the 
mind  automatically.  These  images  are  clearer  than  any  you  could  try 
to  summon  up  with  your  imagination  and  lead  to  insight  of  a  far  more 
penetrating  nature  than  that  gained  through  the  ordinary  kind  of  discur- 
sive  thinking.  This  kind  of  clear  insight  has  such  a  striking  impact  that 
the  activity  of  the  mind  is  brought  to  a  stop  followed  by  the  experience 
of  a  deep  sense  of  dispassion.  The  reason  it  is  so  clear  and  piercing  is 
that  it  originates  from  a  completely  peaceíul  mind.  Investigating  from 
within  a  State  of  calm,  leads  you  to  clearer  and  clcarcr  insight,  the  mind 
becoming  more  peaceíul  as  it  is  increasingly  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation.  The  clearer  and  more  conclusive  the  insight,  the  deeper  inside 
the  mind  penetrates  with  its  investigation,  constantly  supported  by  the 

1  Asubha:  reíers  to  the  impurity,  íoulness  or  unattractiveness  of  the  body,  which 
can  be  taken  up  as  a  meditation  object  for  developing  calm  and  insight. 
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calm  of  samãdhi.  This  is  what  the  practice  of  kammatthãna 1  involves. 
Continuous  investigation  in  this  way  helps  you  to  repeatedly  let  go  of 
and  ultimately  destroy  attachment  to  personality  view.  It  brings  an  end 
to  all  remaining  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  this  heap  of  flesh  we  call 
the  body  and  the  letting  go  of  blind  attachment  to  rules  and  practices. 

Even  in  the  event  of  serious  illness,  tropical  íevers  or  different 
health  problems  that  normally  have  a  strong  physical  impact  and  shake 
the  body  up,  your  samãdhi  and  insight  remains  íìrm  and  imperturbable. 
Your  understanding  and  insight  allows  you  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
betvveen  mind  and  body  -  the  mind  is  one  phenomenon,  the  body  an- 
other.  Once  you  see  body  and  mind  as  completely  and  indisputably  sep- 
arate  from  each  other,  it  means  that  the  practice  of  insight  has  brought 
you  to  the  point  where  your  mind  sees  for  certain  the  true  nature  of  the 
body. 

Seeing  the  way  the  body  truly  is,  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  from 
vvithin  the  calm  of  samẫdhi,  leads  to  the  mind  experiencing  a  strong 
sense  of  weariness  and  turning  away  ( nibbidã ).  This  turning  away 
comes  from  the  sense  of  disenchantment  and  dispassion  that  arises  as 
the  natural  result  of  seeing  the  way  things  are.  It’s  not  a  turning  away 
that  comes  from  ordinary  worldly  moods  such  as  fear,  revulsion  or  other 
unvvholesome  qualities  like  envy  or  aversion.  It’s  not  Corning  from  the 
same  root  of  attachment  as  those  dehled  mental  States.  This  is  turning 
away  that  has  a  spiritual  quality  to  it  and  has  a  different  effect  on  the 
mind  than  the  normal  moods  of  boredom  and  weariness  experienced  by 
ordinary  unenlightened  human  beings  ( puthujjana ).  Usually  when  ordi- 
nary  unenlightened  human  beings  are  weary  and  fed  up,  they  get  caught 
into  moods  of  aversion,  rejection  and  seeking  to  avoid.  The  experience 
of  insight  is  not  the  same. 

The  sense  of  world-weariness  that  grows  with  insight,  however, 
leads  to  detachment,  turning  away  and  alooíness  that  comes  naturally 
from  investigating  and  seeing  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are.  It  is  free 

1  Kammatthãna:  literally  means  the  working-ground  or  basis  for  action.  It  is  used 
to  describe  the  object  or  subject  of  meditation  that  leads  one  to  gain  skill  in  both  calm 
and  insight.  Often  used  to  refer  to  the  whole  lifestyle  of  the  practitioner  who  is  aiming 
at  developing  calm  and  insight. 
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from  attachment  to  a  sense  of  self  that  attempts  to  control  and  force 
things  to  go  according  to  its  desires.  Rather,  you  let  go  with  an  accep- 
tance  of  the  way  things  are.  The  clarity  of  insight  is  so  strong  that  you 
no  longer  experience  any  sense  of  a  self  that  has  to  struggle  against  the 
flow  of  its  desires  or  endure  through  attachment.  The  thrcc  íetters  of 
personality  view,  doubt  and  blind  attachment  to  rules  and  practices  that 
arc  normally  present  underlying  the  way  you  view  the  world  can’t  de- 
lude  you  or  cause  you  to  make  any  serious  mistakes  in  practice.  This  is 
the  very  beginning  of  the  path,  the  hrst  clcar  insight  into  ultimate  truth, 
and  paves  the  way  for  íurther  insight.  You  could  describe  it  as  pene- 
trating  the  Four  Noble  Truths.  The  Four  Noble  Truths  arc  things  to  be 
realized  through  insight.  Every  monk  and  nun,  who  has  ever  realized 
them,  has  experienced  such  insight  into  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are. 
You  know  suffering,  know  the  cause  of  suffering,  know  the  cessation  of 
suffering  and  know  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering.  Un- 
derstanding  of  each  Noble  Truth  emerges  at  the  same  place  vvithin  the 
mind.  They  come  together  and  harmonize  as  the  íactors  of  the  Noble 
Eightíold  Path,  which  the  Buddha  taught  are  to  be  realized  vvithin  the 
mind.  As  the  path  factors  converge  in  the  center  of  the  mind,  they  cut 
through  any  doubts  and  uncertainty  you  still  have  concerning  the  way 
of  practice. 

During  the  course  of  practising,  it  is  normal  that  you  experience  the 
different  conditions  of  the  mind.  You  constantly  experience  desires  to 
do  this  and  that  or  to  go  different  places,  as  well  as  the  different  moods 
of  mental  pain,  írustration  or  else  indulgence  in  pleasure  seeking  -  all  of 
which  are  the  íruits  of  past  kamma  (actions).  All  this  resultant  kamma 
swells  up  inside  the  mind  and  puffs  it  out.  However,  it  is  the  product  of 
past  actions.  Knowing  that  it  is  all  stuff  Corning  up  from  the  past,  you 
don’t  allow  yourselí  to  make  anything  new  or  extra  out  of  it.  You  ob- 
serve  and  rcílcct  on  the  arising  and  cessation  of  conditions.  That  which 
has  not  yet  arisen  is  still  unarisen.  This  word  ‘arise’  reíers  to  upãdãna  or 
the  mind’s  hrm  attachment  and  clinging.  Over  time  your  mind  has  been 
exposed  to  and  conditioned  by  craving  and  dehlement  and  the  mental 
conditions  and  characteristics  you  experience  rcílcct  that.  Having  de- 
veloped  insight,  your  mind  no  longer  follows  those  old  habit  patterns 
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that  were  íashioned  by  dctìlcmcnt.  A  separation  occurs  between  the 
mind  and  those  debled  ways  of  thinking  and  reacting.  The  mind  sepa- 
rates  from  the  dcíìlcmcnts. 

You  can  compare  this  with  the  effect  of  putting  oil  and  paint  to- 
gether  in  a  bottle.  Each  liquid  has  a  very  different  density  so  it  doesn’t 
matter  whether  you  keep  them  in  the  same  bottle  or  in  separate  ones, 
because  the  difference  in  their  density  prevents  the  liquids  from  mixing 
together  or  permeating  into  each  other.  The  oil  doesn’t  mix  in  with  the 
paint  and  vice  versa.  They  remain  in  separate  parts  of  the  bottle.  You 
can  compare  the  bottle  with  the  world  and  these  two  different  liquids, 
that  have  been  put  into  the  bottle  and  are  íorced  to  stay  within  its  con- 
tìnes,  are  similar  to  you  living  in  the  world  with  insight  that  separates 
your  mind  from  the  dcíìlcmcnts.  You  can  say  that  you  arc  living  in  the 
world  and  following  the  conventions  of  the  world,  but  vvithout  attaching 
to  it.  When  you  have  to  go  somewhere  you  say  you  are  going,  when 
you  arc  Corning  you  say  you  are  Corning  or  whatever  you  are  doing  you 
use  the  conventions  and  language  of  the  world,  but  it’s  like  the  two  liq- 
uids  in  the  bottle  -  they  are  in  the  same  bottle  but  don’t  mix  together. 
You  live  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  you  remain  separate  from 
it.  The  Buddha  knew  the  truth  for  himselí.  He  was  the  lokavidũ  -  the 
knower  of  the  world. 

What  are  the  sense  bases  (ãỵatana)?  They  consist  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind.  These  exist  and  íunction  just  the  same  as 
before.  The  ears  hcar  sound;  the  nose  períorms  the  íunction  of  smelling 
different  smells,  whether  íragrant  or  pungent;  the  tongue  has  the  func- 
tion  of  tasting  tastes  vvhether  sweet,  sour,  rích  or  salty;  the  body  senses 
heat  and  cold,  soltncss  and  hardness;  the  mind  receives  mind  objects 
which  arise  in  the  same  way  as  they  alvvays  have.  The  sense  bases 
function  just  as  they  did  beíore.  You  experience  sensory  impingement 
in  just  the  same  way  as  you  always  have.  It’s  not  true  that  aíter  the  ex- 
perience  of  insight  your  nose  no  longer  experiences  any  smells,  or  your 
tongue  that  íormerly  was  able  to  taste  can  no  longer  taste  anything,  or 
the  body  is  unable  to  feel  anything  anymore. 

Your  ability  to  experience  the  world  through  the  senses  remains 
intact,  just  the  same  as  before  you  started  practising  insight,  but  the 
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mind’s  reaction  to  sense  impingement  is  to  see  it  as  “just  that  much”. 
The  mind  doesn’t  attach  to  tìxed  perceptions  or  make  anything  out  of 
the  experience  of  sense  objects.  It  lets  go.  The  mind  knows  that  it  is 
letting  go.  As  you  gain  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  the  Dhamma,  it 
naturally  results  in  letting  go.  There  is  au  arcness  followed  by  aban- 
doning  of  attachment.  There  is  understanding  and  then  letting  go.  With 
insight  you  set  things  down.  Insight  knovvledge  doesn’t  lead  to  clinging 
or  attachment;  it  doesn’t  increase  your  suffering.  That’s  not  what  hap- 
pens.  True  insight  into  the  Dhamma  brings  letting  go  as  the  result.  You 
know  that  it  is  the  cause  of  suffering,  so  you  abandon  attachment.  Once 
you  have  insight  the  mind  lets  go.  It  puts  down  what  it  was  íormerly 
holding  on  to. 

Another  way  to  describe  this  is  to  say  that  you  are  no  longer  fum- 
bling  or  groping  around  in  your  practice.  You  are  no  longer  blindly 
groping  and  attaching  to  forms,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  bodily  sensations 
or  mind  objects.  The  experience  of  sense  objects  through  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind  no  longer  stimulates  the  same  old  habitual 
movements  of  mind  where  it  is  seeking  to  get  involved  with  such  sense 
objects  or  adding  on  to  the  experience  through  íurther  proliíeration. 
The  mind  doesn’t  create  things  around  sense  contact.  Once  contact  has 
occurred  you  automatically  let  go.  The  mind  discards  the  experience. 
This  means  that  if  you  are  attracted  to  something,  you  experience  the 
attraction  in  the  mind  but  you  don’t  attach  or  hold  on  fast  to  it.  If  you 
have  a  reaction  of  aversion,  there  is  simply  the  experience  of  aversion 
arising  in  the  mind  and  nothing  more:  there  isn’t  any  sense  of  self  aris- 
ing  that  attaches  and  gives  meaning  and  importance  to  the  aversion.  In 
other  words  the  mind  knows  how  to  let  go;  it  knows  how  to  set  things 
aside.  Why  is  it  able  to  let  go  and  put  things  down?  Because  the  pres- 
ence  of  insight  means  you  can  see  the  harmíul  results  that  come  from 
attaching  to  all  those  mental  States. 

When  you  see  íYimis  the  mind  remains  undisturbed;  when  you  hcar 
sounds  it  remains  undisturbed.  The  mind  doesn’t  take  a  position  for 
or  against  any  sense  objects  experienced.  This  is  the  same  for  all  sense 
contact,  whether  it  is  through  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body  or  mind. 
Whatever  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  can’t  disturb  you.  You  are  able  to 
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let  go.  You  may  perceive  something  as  desirable,  but  you  don’t  attach  to 
that  perception  or  give  it  any  special  importance  -  it  simply  becomes  a 
condition  of  mind  to  be  observed  without  attachment.  This  is  what  the 
Buddha  described  as  experiencing  sense  objects  as  “just  that  much”. 
The  sense  bases  arc  still  íunctioning  and  experiencing  sense  objects, 
but  without  the  process  of  attachment  stimulating  movements  to  and 
fro  in  the  mind.  There  is  no  conditioning  of  the  mind  occurring  in 
the  sense  of  a  self  moving  from  this  place  to  that  place  or  from  that 
place  moving  to  this  place.  Sense  contact  occurs  between  the  six  sense 
bases  as  normal,  but  the  mind  doesn’t  “take  sides”  by  getting  caught 
into  conditions  of  attraction  or  aversion.  You  understand  how  to  let  go. 
There  is  avvareness  of  sense  contact  followed  by  letting  go.  You  let  go 
with  avvareness  and  sustain  the  awareness  aíter  you  have  let  go.  This  is 
how  the  process  of  insight  works.  Every  angle  and  every  aspect  of  the 
mind  and  its  experience  naturally  becomes  part  of  the  practice. 

This  is  the  way  the  mind  is  aííected  as  you  train  it.  It  becomes  very 
obvious  that  the  mind  has  changed  and  is  not  the  same  as  usual.  It  no 
longer  behaves  in  the  way  you  are  accustomed  to.  You  are  no  longer 
creating  a  self  out  of  your  experience.  For  example,  when  you  expe- 
rience  the  death  of  your  mother,  íather  or  anyone  else  who  is  close  to 
you,  if  your  mind  remains  íìrm  in  the  practice  of  calm  and  insight  and 
is  able  to  rcílcct  skillíully  on  what  has  happened,  you  won’t  create  suf- 
íering  for  yourselí  out  of  the  event.  Rather  than  panicking  or  íeeling 
shocked  at  the  news  of  that  person’s  death,  there  is  just  a  sense  of  sad- 
ness  and  dispassion  Corning  from  wise  rcílcction.  You  arc  awarc  of  the 
experience  and  then  let  go.  There  is  the  knovving  and  then  you  lay  it 
aside.  You  let  go  without  generating  any  íurther  suííering  for  yourselí. 
This  is  because  you  know  clcarly  what  causes  sutTcring  to  arise.  When 
you  do  encounter  suííering  you  are  aware  of  that  suííering.  As  soon 
as  you  start  to  experience  suííering  you  automatically  ask  yourselí  the 
question:  where  does  it  come  from?  SulTcring  has  its  cause  and  that 
is  the  attachment  and  clinging  still  left  in  the  mind.  So  you  have  to  let 
go  of  the  attachment.  All  suííering  comes  from  a  cause.  Having  cre- 
ated  the  cause,  you  abandon  it.  Abandon  it  with  wisdom.  You  let  go 
of  it  through  insight,  which  means  wisdom.  You  can’t  let  go  through 
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delusion.  This  is  the  way  it  is. 

The  investigation  and  development  of  insight  into  the  Dhamma  gives 
rise  to  this  proíound  peace  of  mind.  Having  gained  such  clear  and  pen- 
etrating  insight  means  it  is  sustained  at  all  times  whether  you  are  sitting 
meditation  with  your  eyes  closed,  or  even  if  you  are  doing  something 
with  your  eyes  open.  Whatever  situation  you  find  yourselí  in,  be  it 
in  íormal  meditation  or  not,  the  clarity  of  insight  remains.  When  you 
have  unwavering  mindíulness  of  the  mind  within  the  mind,  you  don’t 
íorget  yourselí.  Whether  standing,  walking,  sitting  or  lying  down,  the 
awareness  vvithin  makes  it  impossible  to  lose  mindíulness.  It’s  a  State 
of  auarcness  that  prevents  you  forgetting  yourselí.  Mindíulness  has  be- 
come  so  strong  that  it  is  self-sustaining  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
natural  for  the  mind  to  be  that  way.  These  are  the  results  of  training 
and  cultivating  the  mind  and  it  is  here  where  you  go  beyond  doubt.  You 
ha  ve  no  doubts  about  the  íuture;  you  have  no  doubts  about  the  past  and 
accordingly  have  no  need  to  doubt  about  the  present  either.  You  still 
have  avvareness  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  past,  present  and  íuture. 
You  are  awarc  of  the  existence  of  time.  There  is  the  reality  of  the  past, 
present  and  íuture,  but  you  are  no  longer  concerned  or  vvorried  about  it. 

Why  arc  you  no  longer  concerned?  All  those  things  that  took  place 
in  the  past  have  already  happened.  The  past  has  already  passed  by.  All 
that  is  arising  in  the  present  is  the  result  of  causes  that  lay  in  the  past. 
An  obvious  example  of  this  is  to  say  that  if  you  don’t  feel  hungry  now, 
it’s  because  you  have  already  eaten  at  some  time  in  the  past.  The  lack 
of  hunger  in  the  present  is  the  result  of  actions  períormed  in  the  past.  If 
you  know  your  experience  in  the  present,  you  can  know  the  past.  Eating 
a  meal  was  the  cause  from  the  past  that  resulted  in  you  íeeling  at  ease  or 
energetic  in  the  present  and  this  provides  the  cause  for  you  to  be  active 
and  work  in  the  íuture.  So  the  present  is  providing  causes  that  will  bring 
results  in  the  íuture.  The  past,  present  and  íuture  can  thus  be  seen  as 
one  and  the  same.  The  Buddha  called  it  eko  dhammo  -  the  unity  of  the 
Dhamma.  It  isn’t  many  different  things;  there  is  just  this  much.  When 
you  see  the  present,  you  see  the  íuture.  By  understanding  the  present 
you  understand  the  past.  Past,  present  and  íuture  make  up  a  Chain  of 
continuous  cause  and  effect  and  hence  are  constantly  flowing  on  from 
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one  to  the  other.  There  arc  causes  from  the  past  that  produce  results  in 
the  present  and  these  arc  already  producing  causes  for  the  íuture.  This 
process  of  cause  and  result  applies  to  practice  in  the  same  way.  You 
experience  the  íruits  of  having  trained  the  mind  in  samãdhi  and  insight 
and  these  necessarily  make  the  mind  wiser  and  more  skilíul. 

The  mind  completely  transcends  doubt.  You  are  no  longer  uncer- 
tain  or  speculating  about  anything.  The  lack  of  doubt  means  you  no 
longer  íumhlc  around  or  have  to  feel  your  way  through  the  practice. 
As  a  result  you  live  and  act  in  accordance  with  nature.  You  live  in  the 
world  in  the  most  natural  way.  That  means  living  in  the  world  peace- 
íully.  You  are  able  to  hnd  peace  even  in  the  midst  of  that  vvhich  is 
unpeaceíul.  It  means  you  are  íully  able  to  live  in  the  world.  You  are 
able  to  live  in  the  world  without  creating  any  problems.  The  Buddha 
lived  in  the  world  and  was  able  to  find  true  peace  of  mind  within  the 
world.  As  practitioners  of  the  Dhamma,  you  must  learn  to  do  the  same. 
Don’t  get  lost  in  and  attached  to  perceptions  about  things  being  this  way 
or  that  way.  Don’t  attach  or  give  undue  importance  to  any  perceptions 
that  are  still  deluded.  Whenever  the  mind  becomes  stirred  up,  investi- 
gate  and  contemplate  the  cause.  When  you  arcn't  making  any  suííering 
for  yourselí  out  of  things,  you  arc  at  ease.  When  there  arc  no  issues 
causing  mental  agitation,  you  remain  equanimous.  That  is,  you  con- 
tinue  to  practise  normally  with  a  mental  equanimity  maintained  by  the 
presence  of  mindíulness  and  an  all-round  awareness.  You  keep  a  sense 
of  self-control  and  equilibrium.  If  any  matter  arises  and  prevails  upon 
the  mind,  you  immediately  take  hold  of  it  for  thorough  investigation 
and  contemplation.  If  there  is  clear  insight  at  that  moment,  you  pene- 
trate  the  matter  with  wisdom  and  prevent  it  creating  any  sulTcring  in  the 
mind.  If  there  is  not  yet  clcar  insight,  you  let  the  matter  go  temporarily 
through  the  practice  of  samatha  meditation  and  don’t  allow  the  mind  to 
attach.  At  some  point  in  the  íuture,  your  insight  will  certainly  be  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  it,  because  sooner  or  later  you  will  develop  insight 
powerful  enough  to  comprehend  everything  that  still  causes  attachment 
and  suííering. 

Ultimately,  the  mind  has  to  make  a  great  effort  to  struggle  with  and 
overcome  the  reactions  stimulated  by  every  kind  of  sense  object  and 
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mental  State  that  you  experience.  It  must  work  hard  with  every  single 
object  that  contacts  it.  All  the  six  internal  sense  bases  and  their  ex- 
ternal  objects  converge  on  the  mind.  By  íocusing  awareness  on  the 
mind  alone,  you  gain  understanding  and  insight  into  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  tongue,  body,  mind  and  all  their  objects.  The  mind  is  there  al- 
ready,  so  the  important  thing  is  to  investigate  right  at  the  center  of  the 
mind.  The  íurther  you  go  investigating  the  mind  itselí,  the  clearer  and 
more  proíound  the  insight  that  emerges.  This  is  something  I  empha- 
size  when  teaching,  because  understanding  this  point  is  crucial  to  the 
practice.  Normally,  when  you  experience  sense  contact  and  receive  im- 
pingement  from  diữerent  objects,  the  mind  is  just  waiting  to  react  with 
attraction  or  aversion.  That  is  what  happens  with  the  unenlightened 
mind.  It’s  ready  to  get  caught  into  good  moods  because  of  one  kind  of 
stimulation  or  bad  moods  because  of  another  kind. 

Here  you  examine  the  mind  with  hrm  and  unwavering  attention. 
As  you  experience  diữerent  objects  through  the  senses,  you  don’t  let 
it  feed  mental  proliíeration.  You  don’t  get  caught  into  a  lot  of  deữled 
thinking  -  you  arc  already  practising  vipassanã  and  depending  on  in- 
sight  wisdom  to  investigate  all  sense  objects.  The  mode  of  vipassanã 
meditation  is  what  develops  wisdom.  Training  with  the  diữerent  ob- 
jects  of  samatha  meditation  -  whether  it  is  the  recitation  of  a  word  such 
as  Buddho,  Dhammo,  Sangho  or  the  practice  of  mindíulness  with  the 
breathing  -  results  in  the  mind  experiencing  the  calm  and  hrmness  of 
samãdhi.  In  samatha  meditation  you  íocus  avvarcness  on  a  single  object 
and  let  go  of  all  others  temporarily. 

Vipassanã  meditation  is  similar  because  you  use  the  rcílcction  “don’t 
believe  it”  as  you  make  contact  with  sense  objects.  Practising  vipas- 
sanã,  you  don’t  let  any  sense  object  delude  you.  You  are  aware  of 
each  object  as  soon  as  it  converges  in  on  the  mind,  whether  it  is  ex- 
perienced  with  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body  or  mind  and  you  use 
this  rcílcction  “don’t  believe  it”  almost  like  a  verbal  meditation  object 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Every  object  immediately  becomes 
a  source  of  insight.  You  use  the  mind  that  is  íìrm  in  samãdhi  to  in- 
vestigate  each  object’s  impermanent  nature.  At  each  moment  of  sense 
contact  you  bring  up  the  rcílcction:  “It’s  not  certain”  or  “This  is  im- 
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permanent”.  If  you  are  caught  in  delusion  and  believe  in  the  object 
experienced  you  suffer,  because  all  these  dhammas  (phenomena)  arc 
nonselí  ( anattã ).  If  you  attach  to  anything  that  is  nonselí  and  misper- 
ceive  it  as  self,  it  automatically  becomes  a  cause  for  pain  and  distress. 
This  is  because  you  attach  to  mistaken  perceptions. 

Repeatedly  examine  the  truth,  over  and  over  again  until  you  under- 
stand  clcarly  that  all  these  sense  objects  lack  any  true  self.  They  do  not 
belong  to  any  real  self.  Why,  then,  do  you  misunderstand  and  attach  to 
them  as  being  a  self  or  belonging  to  a  self?  This  is  where  you  must  put 
forth  effort  to  keep  rcílccting  on  the  truth.  They  aren’t  truly  you.  They 
don’t  belong  to  you.  Why  do  you  misunderstand  them  as  being  a  self? 
None  of  these  sense  objects  can  be  considered  as  you  in  any  ultimate 
sense.  So  why  do  they  delude  you  into  seeing  them  as  a  self?  In  truth, 
there’s  no  way  it  could  possibly  be  like  that.  All  sense  objects  are  im- 
permanent,  so  why  do  you  see  them  as  permanent?  It's  incredible  how 
they  delude  you.  The  body  is  inherently  unattractive,  so  how  can  you 
possibly  attach  to  the  view  that  it  is  something  attractive?  These  ulti- 
mate  truths  -  the  unattractiveness  of  the  body  and  the  impermanence 
and  lack  of  self  in  all  íormations  -  become  obvious  with  investigation 
and  tì  nally  you  see  that  this  thing  we  call  the  world  is  actually  a  delu- 
sion  created  out  of  these  wrong  views. 

As  you  use  insight  meditation  to  investigate  the  three  characteris- 
tics  and  penetrate  the  true  nature  of  phenomena,  it’s  not  ncccssary  to  do 
anything  special.  There’s  no  need  to  go  to  extremes.  Don’t  make  it  dif- 
íìcult  for  yoursclỉ'.  Focus  your  avvarcncss  directly,  as  if  you  arc  sitting 
down  receiving  guests  who  arc  entering  into  a  reception  room.  In  your 
reception  room  there  is  only  one  chair,  so  the  diữerent  guests  that  come 
into  the  room  to  meet  you  arc  unable  to  sít  down  because  you  are  al- 
ready  sitting  in  the  only  chair  available.  If  a  visitor  enters  the  room,  you 
know  who  they  arc  straight  away.  Even  if  two,  three  or  many  visitors 
come  into  the  room  together,  you  instantly  know  who  they  arc  because 
they  have  nowhere  to  sít  down.  You  occupy  the  only  Seat  available,  so 
every  single  visitor  who  comes  in  is  quite  obvious  to  you  and  unable  to 
stay  for  very  long. 

You  can  observe  all  the  visitors  at  your  ease  because  they  don’t 
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have  anyvvhere  to  sít  down.  You  fix  avvareness  on  investigating  the  three 
charactcristics  of  impermanence,  suffering  and  nonself  and  hold  your 
attention  on  this  contemplation  not  sending  it  anywhere  else.  Insight 
into  the  transient,  unsatisfactory  and  sclílcss  nature  of  all  phenomena 
steadily  grows  clearer  and  more  comprehensive.  Your  understanding 
grows  more  proíound.  Such  clarity  of  insight  leads  to  a  peace  that  pen- 
etrates  deeper  into  your  heart  than  any  you  might  experience  from  the 
practice  of  tranquility  (samatha)  meditation.  It  is  the  clarity  and  com- 
pleteness  of  this  insight  into  the  way  things  are  that  has  a  purifying 
effect  on  the  mind.  Wisdom  arising  as  a  result  of  deep  and  crystal  clear 
insight  acts  as  the  agent  of  puriíìcation. 

Through  repeated  examination  and  contemplation  of  the  truth  over 
time,  your  views  change  and  what  you  once  mistakenly  perceived  as 
attractive  gradually  loses  its  appeal  as  the  truth  of  its  unattractive  na- 
ture  becomes  apparcnt.  You  investigate  phenomena  to  see  if  they  are 
really  permanent  or  of  a  transient  nature.  At  hrst  you  simply  recite  to 
yourselí  the  teaching  that  all  conditions  are  impermanent,  but  after  time 
you  actually  see  the  truth  clearly  from  your  investigation.  The  truth  is 
vvaiting  to  be  found  right  at  the  point  of  investigation.  This  is  the  Seat 
where  you  wait  to  receive  visitors.  There  is  nowhere  else  you  could 
go  to  develop  insight.  You  must  remain  seated  on  this  one  spot  -  the 
only  chair  in  the  room.  As  visitors  enter  your  reception  room,  it  is  easy 
to  observe  their  appearance  and  the  way  they  behave,  because  they  are 
unable  to  sít  down;  inevitably  you  get  to  know  all  about  them.  In  other 
words  you  arrive  at  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  the  imperma- 
nent,  unsatisíactory  and  sclílcss  nature  of  all  these  phenomena  and  this 
insight  has  become  so  indisputable  and  hrm  in  your  mind,  that  it  puts  an 
end  to  any  remaining  uncertainty  about  the  true  nature  of  things.  You 
know  for  certain  that  there  is  no  other  possible  way  of  viewing  expe- 
rience.  This  is  realization  of  the  Dhamma  at  the  most  proíound  level. 
Ultimately,  your  meditation  involves  sustaining  the  knovving,  followed 
by  continuous  letting  go  as  you  experience  sense  objects  through  the 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind.  It  involves  just  this  much  and 
there  is  no  need  to  make  anything  more  out  of  it. 

The  important  thing  is  to  repeatedly  put  effort  into  developing  in- 
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sight  through  investigation  of  the  three  characteristics.  Everything  can 
become  a  cause  for  wisdom  to  arise,  and  that  is  what  completely  de- 
stroys  all  forms  of  dehlement  and  attachment.  This  is  the  íruit  of  vipas- 
sanã  meditation.  But  don’t  assume  that  everything  you  do  is  Corning 
from  insight.  Sometimes  you  still  do  things  following  your  own  de- 
sires.  If  you  arc  still  practising  following  your  desires  then  you  will 
only  put  effort  in  on  the  days  when  you  are  íeeling  energetic  and  in- 
spired,  and  you  won’t  do  any  meditation  on  the  days  when  you  arc 
ĩccling  lazy.  That’s  called  practising  under  the  iníl ucncc  of  the  dehle- 
ments.  It  means  you  don’t  have  any  real  power  over  your  mind  and  just 
follow  your  desires. 

When  your  mind  is  in  line  with  the  Dhamma,  there  is  no  one  who  is 
diligent  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  lazy.  It's  a  matter  of  how  the  mind  is 
conditioned.  The  practice  of  insight  keeps  íìovving  automatically  with- 
out  laziness  or  diligence.  It's  a  State  that  is  self-sustaining  fuelled  by  its 
own  energy.  Once  the  mind  has  these  charactcristics,  it  means  you  no 
longer  have  to  be  the  doer  in  the  practice.  You  could  say  that  it's  as  if 
you  have  hnished  all  the  work  you  have  been  doing  and  the  only  thing 
left  is  for  you  to  leave  things  to  themselves  and  watch  over  the  mind. 
You  don’t  have  to  be  someone  who  is  doing  something  anymore.  There 
is  still  mental  activity  occurring  -  you  experience  pleasant  and  unpleas- 
ant  sense  contact  according  to  your  kammic  accumulations  -  but  you 
see  it  as  “just  that  much”  and  arc  letting  go  of  attachment  to  the  sense 
of  self  the  whole  time. 

At  this  point,  you  aren’t  creating  a  self  and  so  you  arciTt  creating 
any  suffering.  All  the  sense  objects  and  moods  you  experience  ulti- 
mately  have  exactly  the  same  value  in  the  mind.  Whatever  mental  or 
physical  phenomena  you  examine  appear  the  same  as  everything  else, 
bearing  the  same  inherent  qualities.  All  phenomena  become  one  and 
the  same.  Your  wisdom  has  to  develop  that  far  for  all  uncertainty  to 
come  to  an  end  in  the  mind. 

When  you  hrst  start  meditating,  it  seems  like  all  you  know  how  to 
do  is  to  doubt  and  speculate  about  things.  The  mind  is  alvvays  wavering 
and  vacillating.  You  spend  the  whole  time  caught  in  agitated  thinking 
and  proliíerating  about  things.  You  have  doubts  about  every  last  thing. 
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Why?  It  stems  from  impatience.  You  want  to  know  all  the  ansvvers  and 
fast.  You  want  to  have  insight  quickly,  without  having  to  do  anything. 
You  want  to  know  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are,  but  that  wanting  is  so 
strong  in  the  mind  that  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  insight  you  desire. 
For  that  reason  the  practice  has  to  develop  in  stages.  You  must  go  one 
step  at  a  time.  In  the  hrst  place  you  need  to  put  íorth  persistent  effort. 
You  also  need  the  continuous  support  of  your  past  good  actions  and 
development  of  the  ten  spiritual  períections1  ( pãramĩ ). 

Keep  summoning  up  effort  in  training  the  mind.  Don’t  get  caught 
into  desiring  quick  results;  that  just  leads  you  to  disappointment  and 
írustration  when  the  insights  are  s!ow  to  come.  Thinking  like  that  won’t 
help  you.  Is  it  correct  to  expect  to  suddenly  experience  some  kind  of 
permanent  State  where  you  are  experiencing  no  pleasure  or  pain  at  all? 
It  doesn’t  matter  what  the  mind  throws  up  at  you.  At  that  time  when 
you  do  get  overvvhelmed  by  pleasure  and  pain  stimulated  by  contact 
between  the  mind  and  dilTcrcnt  sense  objects,  you  don’t  have  any  idea 
what  level  your  practice  has  reached.  But  vvithin  a  short  space  of  time 
such  moods  lose  power  over  the  mind.  Actually,  such  impingement 
can  be  of  beneht,  because  it  reminds  you  to  examine  your  own  expe- 
rience.  You  get  to  know  what  reactions  all  the  sense  objects,  thoughts 
and  perceptions  you  experience  bring  up  in  the  mind.  You  know,  both 
in  the  cases  when  they  lead  the  mind  towards  agitation  and  suííering, 
and  when  they  hardly  stứ  the  mind  at  all.  Some  meditators  just  want 
to  have  insight  into  the  way  the  mind  is  aííected  by  pleasant  objects; 
they  only  vvant  to  investigate  the  good  moods.  But  that  way  they  never 
gain  true  insight.  They  don’t  become  very  smart.  Really,  you  must  also 
examine  what  happens  when  you  experience  unpleasant  sense  impinge- 
ment.  You  have  to  know  what  that  does  to  the  mind.  In  the  end,  that’s 
the  way  you  have  to  train  yourselí. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  when  it  comes  to  the  practice 
itselí,  you  don’t  need  to  seek  out  the  past  experiences  and  accumulated 
memories  available  from  external  sources,  because  it’s  your  own  expe- 
rience  that  counts.  The  only  way  to  really  put  an  end  to  your  doubts 

lPãramĩ:  the  ten  spiritual  períections  include:  giving,  virtue,  renunciation,  wis- 
dom,  effort,  patience,  truthíulness,  resolution,  loving-kindness  and  equanimity. 
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and  speculation  is  through  practising  until  you  reach  the  point  vvhere 
you  see  the  results  clearly  for  yourselí.  This  is  the  most  important  thing 
of  all.  Learning  from  different  teachers  is  an  essential  preliminary  to 
practice.  It  is  a  valuable  support  as  you  move  from  hearing  the  teach- 
ings  to  lcarning  from  your  own  experience.  You  have  to  contemplate 
the  teachings  you  receive  in  light  of  your  own  practice  until  you  gain 
your  own  understanding.  If  you  already  possess  some  spiritual  qualities 
and  virtue  accumulated  from  the  past,  practice  is  more  straightforward. 
When  other  people  give  you  advice,  generally  it  can  save  you  time,  by 
avoiding  mistakes  and  helping  you  go  directly  to  the  hcart  of  practice. 
If  you  try  practising  alone  without  any  guidance  from  others,  the  path 
you  follow  will  be  a  slower  one  with  more  detours.  If  you  try  to  dis- 
cover  the  correct  way  to  practise  all  by  yourself,  you  tend  to  waste  time 
and  end  up  going  the  long  way  round.  That’s  the  truth  of  it.  In  the  end, 
the  practice  of  Dhamma  itselí  is  the  surest  way  to  make  all  the  doubt- 
ing  and  wavering  vvither  away  and  vanish.  As  you  keep  enduring  and 
training  yourse!f  to  go  against  the  grain  of  your  dehlements  the  doubts 
will  just  shrivel  up  and  die. 

If  you  think  about  it,  you  have  already  gained  much  from  your  ef- 
forts  in  the  practice.  You  have  made  progress,  but  it’s  still  not  enough 
to  make  you  feel  completely  satished.  If  you  look  careíully  and  re- 
flect  on  your  life,  you  can  see  just  how  much  of  the  world  you  have 
experienced  through  your  mind  from  the  time  you  were  bom,  through 
your  youth  until  the  present.  In  the  past  you  weren’t  training  yourselí 
in  virtue,  concentration  and  wisdom,  and  it’s  easy  to  see  just  how  far 
the  dehlements  took  you.  When  you  look  back  on  all  that  you  have 
experienced  through  the  senses  it  becomes  obvious  that  you  have  been 
experiencing  the  truth  about  the  way  things  arc  on  countless  occasions. 
As  you  contemplate  the  things  that  have  happened  in  your  life,  it  helps 
lighten  the  mind  as  you  see  that  the  dehlements  don’t  cover  it  over  quite 
so  thickly  as  before. 

From  time  to  time  you  need  to  encourage  yourself  in  this  way.  It 
takes  away  some  of  the  heaviness.  Hovvever,  it’s  not  wise  to  only  give 
yourselí  praise  and  encouragement.  In  training  the  mind,  you  have  to 
criticize  yourself  every  now  and  then.  Sometimes  you  have  to  force 
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yourself  to  do  things  you  don’t  want  to  do,  but  you  can’t  push  the  mind 
to  its  limits  all  the  time.  As  you  train  yourself  in  meditation  it  is  normal 
that  the  body,  which  is  a  conditioned  phenomenon,  is  subject  to  stress, 
pain  and  all  sorts  of  different  problems  as  conditions  affect  it.  It’s  just 
normal  for  the  body  to  be  like  that.  The  more  you  train  yourself  in 
sitting  meditation,  the  more  skilled  at  it  you  become  and  naturally  you 
can  sít  for  longer  periods.  At  first  you  might  only  be  able  to  manage 
tìve  minutes  before  you  have  to  get  up.  But  as  you  practise  more,  the 
length  of  time  you  can  sít  comíbrtably  increases  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  until  in  the  end  you  can  sít  for  a  whole  hour 
without  having  to  get  up.  Then  other  people  look  at  you  and  praise  you 
for  being  able  to  sít  so  long,  but  at  the  same  time,  you  might  feel  within 
yourselí,  that  you  still  can’t  sít  for  very  long  at  all.  This  is  the  way  the 
desire  for  results  can  affect  you  in  the  course  of  meditation. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  training  is  to  sustain  the  practice 
of  mindíulness  evenly  in  all  the  four  postures  of  standing,  walking,  sit- 
ting  and  lying  down.  Be  careíul  not  to  misunderstand  that  you  are  only 
really  practising  when  sitting  in  the  íormal  meditation  posture.  Don’t 
see  it  as  the  only  posture  for  cultivating  mindíulness.  That’s  a  mistake. 
It’s  quite  possible  that  calm  and  insight  might  not  even  arise  during  the 
course  of  íornial  sitting  meditation.  It’s  only  íeasible  to  sít  for  so  many 
hours  and  minutes  in  one  day  -  but  you  have  to  train  yourself  in  mind- 
íulness  constantly  as  you  change  from  posture  to  posture,  developing  a 
continuous  awarcness.  Whenever  you  lose  awarcncss,  reestablish  it  as 
soon  as  possible  to  try  and  keep  as  much  continuity  as  you  can.  This  is 
the  way  to  make  fast  progress.  Insight  comes  quickly.  It’s  the  way  to 
become  wise.  That  means  wise  in  understanding  sense  objects  and  how 
they  affect  the  mind.  You  use  this  wisdom  to  know  your  moods  and  to 
train  the  mind  in  letting  go.  This  is  how  you  should  understand  the  way 
to  cultivate  the  mind.  Even  as  you  lie  down  to  sleep,  you  have  to  fix  at- 
tention  on  the  in-  and  out-breaths  until  the  moment  you  fall  asleep  and 
continue  on  as  soon  as  you  wake  up.  That  way  there  is  only  a  short  pe- 
riod  when  you  are  in  deep  sleep  that  you  are  not  practising  awareness. 
You  have  to  throw  all  your  energy  into  training  yourselí. 

Once  you  have  developed  avvareness,  the  longer  you  train  your- 
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self,  the  more  wakefulness  the  mind  experiences  until  you  reach  a  point 
where  you  don’t  seem  to  sleep  at  all.  Only  the  body  sleeps,  the  mind 
remains  aware.  The  mind  remains  awake  and  vigilant  even  as  the  body 
sleeps.  You  remain  with  the  knowing  throughout.  As  soon  as  you 
awake,  mindíulness  is  right  there  from  the  hrst  moment  as  the  mind 
leaves  the  sleeping  State  and  immediately  takes  hold  of  a  íresh  object. 
You  arc  attentive  and  watchful.  Sleeping  is  really  a  function  of  the 
body.  It  involves  resting  the  body.  The  body  takes  the  rest  it  needs,  but 
there  is  still  the  knowing  present,  watching  over  the  mind.  Awareness 
is  sustained  both  throughout  the  day  and  night. 

So,  even  though  you  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  it’s  as  if  the  mind 
doesn’t  sleep.  But  you  don’t  feel  tired  out  and  hungry  for  more  sleep. 
You  remain  alert  and  attentive.  It's  for  this  reason  that  you  hardly  dream 
at  all  when  you  are  practising  in  earnest.  If  you  do  dream,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  supina  nimitta  -  an  unusually  clcar  and  vivid  dream  that 
holds  some  special  signiữcance.  Generally,  however,  you  experience 
very  few  dreams.  As  you  watch  over  the  mind  it’s  as  if  there  arc  no 
causes  left  for  the  mental  proliíeration  that  fuels  dreams.  You  remain 
in  a  State  where  you  arciTt  caught  in  delusion.  You  sustain  mindíul- 
ness,  with  avvareness  present  deep  inside  the  mind.  The  mind  is  in  a 
State  of  wakefulness,  being  Sharp  and  responsive.  The  presence  of  un- 
broken  mindíulness  makes  the  mind’s  ability  to  investigate  smooth  and 
effortless  and  keeps  it  abreast  of  whatever  is  arising  from  moment  to 
moment. 

You  have  to  cultivate  the  mind  until  it’s  totally  íl  ucnt  and  skilled  in 
keeping  mindíulness  and  investigating  phenomena.  Whenever  the  mind 
reaches  a  State  of  calm,  train  it  in  examining  your  own  body  and  those 
of  other  people  until  you  have  deep  enough  insight  to  see  the  common 
characteristics.  Pursue  the  investigation  to  the  point  where  you  see  all 
bodies  as  having  the  same  essential  nature  and  having  come  from  the 
same  material  elements.  You  must  keep  observing  and  contemplating. 
Beíore  you  go  to  sleep  at  night,  use  avvareness  to  sweep  over  the  en- 
tire  body  and  repeat  the  contemplation  when  you  hrst  wake  up  in  the 
morning.  This  way  you  won’t  have  to  experience  nightmares,  talk  in 
your  sleep  or  get  caught  up  in  a  lot  of  dreaming.  You  sleep  and  wake 
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up  peaceíully  without  anything  bothering  you.  You  sustain  the  State  of 
knovving  both  in  your  sleep  and  as  you  wake  up.  When  you  wake  up 
with  mindíulness,  the  mind  is  bright,  clear  and  unbothered  by  sleepi- 
ness.  As  you  avvaken  the  mind  is  radiant,  being  free  from  dullness  and 
moods  conditioned  by  the  ddìlemcnts. 

Here  I  have  been  giving  details  of  the  development  of  the  mind  in 
the  course  of  practice.  Normally,  you  wouldn't  think  it  possible  that 
the  mind  could  actually  be  peaceíul  during  the  time  you  arc  asleep, 
when  you  first  wake  up  or  in  other  situations  where  you  would  expect 
mindíulness  to  be  weak.  For  instance,  you  might  be  sitting  down  soak- 
ing  wet  having  just  walked  through  a  heavy  rainstorm,  but  because  you 
have  cultivated  samãdhi  and  learnt  to  contemplate,  the  mind  remains 
untouched  by  dehled  moods  and  is  still  able  to  experience  peace  and 
clarity  of  insight,  just  as  I  have  been  describing. 

The  last  teaching  the  Buddha  gave  to  the  community  of  monks  was 
an  exhortation  not  to  get  caught  in  heedlessness.  He  said  that  heedless- 
ness  is  the  way  that  leads  to  death.  Please  understand  this  and  take  it  to 
heart  as  íully  and  sincerely  as  you  can.  Train  yourself  to  think  with  wis- 
dom.  Use  vvisdom  to  guide  your  speech.  Whatever  you  do,  use  wisdom 
as  your  guide. 


Suffering  on  the  Road 


AT  the  TIME  OF  THE  Buddha,  there  lived  a  monk  who  yearned 
to  find  the  true  way  to  enlightenment.  He  wanted  to  know  for 
certain  what  was  the  conect  way  and  what  was  the  incorrect  way  to 
train  his  mind  in  meditation.  Having  decided  that  living  in  a  monastery 
with  a  large  group  of  monks  was  coníusing  and  distracting,  he  went 
off  wandering  looking  for  quiet  places  to  meditate  on  his  own.  Living 
alone,  he  practised  continuously,  sometimes  experiencing  periods  of 
calm  when  his  mind  gathered  itselí  in  concentration  ( samãdhi ),  at  other 
times  not  hnding  much  calm  at  all.  There  was  still  no  real  certainty 
in  his  meditation.  Sometimes  he  was  very  diligent  and  put  íorth  great 
effort,  sometimes  he  was  lazy.  In  the  end,  he  became  caught  up  in  doubt 
and  scepticism  due  to  his  lack  of  success  in  trying  to  tìnd  the  right  way 
to  practise. 

During  that  time  in  India  there  were  many  diííerent  meditation  teach- 
ers,  and  the  monk  happened  to  hear  about  one  íamous  teacher,  “Ajahn 
A”,  who  was  very  popular  and  had  a  reputation  for  being  skilled  in 
meditation  instruction.  The  monk  sat  down  and  thought  it  through,  and 
decided  that  just  in  case  this  íamous  teacher  really  knew  the  corrcct  way 
to  enlightenment,  he  would  set  off  to  go  and  hnd  him  and  train  under  his 
guidance.  Having  received  teachings,  the  monk  returned  to  meditate  on 
his  own  again  and  íound  that  while  some  of  the  new  teachings  were  in 
line  with  his  own  views,  some  were  dilĩcrcnt.  He  íound  that  he  was  still 
constantly  getting  caught  into  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Aíter  a  while  he 

'à  talk  given  to  a  group  of  monks  preparing  to  leave  the  monastery  and  go  off 
wandering  aíter  their  fifth  year  under  the  guidance  of  Ajahn  Chah 
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heard  of  another  íanious  monk,  “Ajahn  B”,  who  also  was  again  reputed 
to  be  íully  enlightened  and  skilled  in  teaching  meditation;  this  news 
simply  íuelled  íurther  doubts  and  questions  in  his  mind.  Eventually  his 
speculation  drove  him  to  go  off  in  search  of  the  new  teacher.  Having 
received  fresh  teachings,  the  monk  left  and  went  away  to  practise  in 
solitude  once  more.  He  compared  all  the  teachings  he  had  absorbed 
from  this  latest  teacher  with  those  from  the  first  teacher,  and  found  that 
they  weren’t  the  same.  He  compared  the  different  styles  and  charactcrs 
of  each  teacher,  and  found  that  they  were  also  quite  different.  He  com- 
pared  everything  he  had  learnt  with  his  own  vievvs  about  meditation  and 
found  that  nothing  seemed  to  fit  together  at  all !  The  more  he  compared, 
the  more  he  doubted. 

Not  long  aíter  that,  the  monk  hcard  excited  rumours  that  ‘Ajahn  C” 
was  a  really  wise  teacher.  People  were  talking  about  the  new  teacher 
so  much  that  he  couldn’t  stand  it  any  more  and  felt  compelled  to  seek 
him  out  and  try  training  with  him.  The  monk  was  vvilling  to  listen 
and  to  try  out  whatever  the  new  teacher  suggested.  Some  things  he 
taught  were  the  same  as  other  teachers,  some  things  not;  the  monk  kept 
thinking  and  comparing,  trying  to  work  out  why  one  teacher  did  things 
a  certain  way  and  another  teacher  did  it  differently.  In  his  mind,  he  was 
churning  over  all  the  iníormation  he  had  accumulated  on  the  diverse 
views  and  styles  of  each  teacher  and  when  he  put  it  together  with  his 
own  views,  which  were  completely  dilĩcrcnt,  ended  up  with  no  samãdhi 
at  all.  The  more  he  tried  to  work  out  where  each  teacher  was  at.  the 
more  he  became  restless  and  agitated,  burning  up  all  his  energy  until  he 
became  both  mentally  and  physically  drained,  utterly  deíeated  by  his 
endless  doubting  and  speculation. 

Eventually  the  monk  heard  the  fast  spreading  news  that  a  íully  en- 
lightened  teacher  named  Gotama  had  arisen  in  the  world.  Immediately 
his  mind  was  completely  overwhelmed  and  started  racing  twice  as  fast 
as  ever,  speculating  about  the  teacher.  Just  as  beíore,  he  could  not  resist 
the  urge  to  go  and  see  the  new  teacher  for  himselí,  so  he  went  to  pay 
respects  to  the  Buddha  and  listen  to  him  expound  the  Dhamma.  The 
Buddha  explained  to  him  that  ultimately,  it’s  impossible  to  gain  true 
understanding  and  transcend  doubt  simply  through  seeking  out  and  re- 
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ceiving  teaching  from  other  people.  The  more  you  hear,  the  more  you 
doubt;  the  more  you  hear,  the  more  mixed  up  you  become.  The  Buddha 
emphasised  that  other  people’s  wisdom  can’t  cut  through  your  doubts 
for  you.  Other  people  cannot  let  go  of  doubt  for  you.  All  that  a  teacher 
can  do  is  explain  the  way  doubts  arise  in  the  mind  and  how  to  rcílect  on 
them,  but  you  have  to  take  his  or  her  words  and  put  them  into  practice 
until  you  gain  insight  and  know  for  yourselí.  He  taught  that  the  place 
of  practice  lies  within  the  body.  Form,  íeeling,  memories,  thoughts  and 
sense  consciousness1  are  your  teachers;  they  already  provide  you  with 
the  basis  for  insight.  What  you  still  lack  is  a  basis  in  mental  cultivation 
( bhãvanã )  and  wise  rcílcction. 

The  Buddha  taught  that  the  only  way  to  truly  end  doubt  is  through 
contemplation  of  your  own  body  and  mind  -  “just  that  much”.  Abandon 
the  past;  abandon  the  future  -  practise  knowing,  and  letting  go.  Sustain 
the  knovving.  Once  you  have  established  the  knowing,  let  go  -  but  don’t 
try  to  let  go  without  the  knovving.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  knowing  that 
allows  you  to  let  go.  Let  go  of  everything  you  did  in  the  past:  both  the 
good  and  the  bad.  Whatever  you  did  beíore,  let  go  of  it,  because  there 
is  no  beneht  in  clinging  to  the  past.  The  good  you  did  was  good  at  that 
time,  the  bad  you  did  was  bad  at  that  time.  What  was  right  was  right. 
So  now  you  can  cast  it  all  aside,  let  go  of  it.  Events  in  the  íuture  are 
still  waiting  to  happen.  All  the  arising  and  cessation  that  will  occur  in 
the  future  hasn’t  actually  taken  place  yet,  so  don’t  attach  too  hrmly  to 
ideas  about  what  may  or  may  not  happen  in  the  future.  Be  aware  of 
yourselí  and  let  go.  Let  go  of  the  past.  Whatever  took  place  in  the  past 
has  ceased.  Why  spend  a  lot  of  time  proliíerating  about  it?  If  you  think 
about  something  that  happened  in  the  past  then  let  that  thought  go.  It 
was  a  dhamma  (phenomenon)  that  arose  in  the  past.  Having  arisen,  it 
then  ceased  in  the  past.  There’s  no  reason  to  mentally  proliíerate  about 
the  present  either.  Once  you  have  established  avvareness  of  what  you 
are  thinking,  let  it  go.  Practise  knowing  and  letting  go. 

'The  five  khandhas:  the  tive  groups  or  aggregates  in  which  the  Buddha  has 
summed  up  all  physical  and  mental  phenomena  of  existence,  and  which  appear  to 
the  deluded  person  as  a  self  or  personality.  They  are  physical  form  ựũpa),  íeeling 
(vedanã),  memory  and  perception  (sannã),  mental  íormations  ( sankhărã )  and  sense 
consciousness  (vinnãna). 
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It’s  not  that  you  shouldn’t  experience  any  thoughts  or  hold  views 
at  all:  you  experience  thoughts  and  views  and  then  let  go  of  them  - 
because  they  arc  already  completed.  The  íuture  is  still  ahead  of  you: 
whatever  is  going  to  arise  in  the  íuture,  will  end  in  the  íuture  also.  Be 
aware  of  your  thoughts  about  the  íuture  and  then  let  go.  Your  thoughts 
and  views  about  the  past  are  uncertain,  in  just  the  same  way.  The  íuture 
is  totally  uncertain.  Be  aware  and  then  let  go,  because  it’s  uncertain.  Be 
aware  of  the  present  moment,  investigate  what  you  arc  doing  right  here 
and  now.  There  is  no  need  to  look  at  anything  outside  of  yourselí. 

The  Buddha  didn't  praise  those  who  still  invest  all  their  íaith  and 
belieí  in  what  other  people  say,  neither  did  he  praise  those  who  still  get 
caught  up  in  good  and  bad  moods  as  a  result  of  the  things  other  people 
say  and  do.  What  other  people  say  and  do  has  to  be  their  own  concern; 
you  can  be  aware  of  it,  but  then  let  go.  Even  if  they  do  the  right  thing, 
see  that  it's  right  for  them,  but  if  you  don’t  bring  your  own  mind  in  line 
with  right  view,  you  can  never  really  experience  that  which  is  good  and 
right  for  yourselí,  it  remains  something  external.  All  those  teachers  arc 
doing  their  own  practise  -  whether  coiTectly  or  incorrectly  -  somewhere 
else,  separate  from  you.  Any  good  practise  they  do  doesn’t  actually 
change  you;  if  it’s  coiTect  practise,  it’s  coiTect  for  them,  not  you.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  Buddha  taught  that  those  who  fail  to  cultivate  their 
minds  and  gain  insight  into  the  truth  for  themselves  arc  not  worthy  of 
praise. 

I  emphasise  the  teaching  that  the  Dhamma  is  opanayiko  -  to  be 
brought  inside  oneself  -  so  that  the  mind  knows,  understands  and  ex- 
periences  the  results  of  the  training  within  itselí.  If  people  say  you  are 
meditating  correctly,  dont  be  too  quick  to  believe  them,  and  similarly, 
if  they  say  you’re  doing  it  wrong,  don't  just  accept  what  they  say  until 
you’ve  really  practised  and  found  out  for  yourselí.  Even  if  they  instruct 
you  in  the  correct  way  that  leads  to  enlightenment,  this  is  still  just  other 
people’s  vvords;  you  have  to  take  their  teachings  and  apply  them  un- 
til  you  experience  results  for  yourself  right  here  in  the  present.  That 
means  you  must  become  your  own  witness,  able  to  conhrm  the  results 
from  within  your  own  mind.  It’s  like  the  example  of  the  sour  íruit. 
Imagine  I  told  you  that  a  certain  fruit  tasted  sour  and  invited  you  to  try 
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some  of  it.  You  would  have  to  take  a  bite  from  it  to  taste  the  sourness. 
Some  people  would  willingly  take  my  word  for  it  if  I  told  them  the  íruit 
was  sour,  but  if  they  simply  believed  that  it  was  sour  without  ever  tast- 
ing  it,  that  belieí  would  be  useless  ( mogha ),  it  wouldn’t  have  any  real 
value  or  meaning.  If  you  described  the  fruit  as  sour,  it  would  be  merely 
going  by  my  perception  of  it.  Only  that.  The  Buddha  didn’t  praise  such 
belieí.  But  then  you  shouldn’t  just  dismiss  it  either:  investigate  it.  You 
must  try  tasting  the  íruit  for  yourself,  and  by  actually  experiencing  the 
sour  taste,  you  become  your  own  internal  witness.  Somebody  says  it’s 
sour,  so  you  take  it  away  and,  by  eating  it,  tĩnd  out  that  it  really  is  sour. 
It’s  like  you’re  making  double  sure  -  relying  on  your  own  experience  as 
well  as  what  other  people  say.  This  way  you  can  really  have  coníìdence 
in  the  authenticity  of  its  sour  taste;  you  have  a  vvitness  who  attests  to 
the  truth. 

Venerable  Ajahn  Mun  reíerred  to  this  internal  witness  that  exists 
within  the  mind  as  sakkhibhũto.  The  authenticity  of  any  knovvledge 
acquired  merely  from  what  other  people  say  remains  unsubstantiated, 
it  is  only  a  truth  proven  to  someone  else  -  you  only  have  someone  else’s 
word  to  go  on  that  the  fruit  is  sour.  You  could  say  that  it’s  a  half-truth, 
or  fifty  percent.  But  if  you  actually  taste  the  íruit  and  And  it  sour,  that 
is  the  one  hundred  percent,  whole  truth:  you  have  evidence  from  what 
other  people  say  and  also  from  your  own  direct  experience.  This  is  a 
fully  one  hundred  percent  substantiated  truth.  This  is  sakkhibhũto:  the 
internal  witness  has  risen  within  you. 

The  way  to  train  is  thus  opanayiko.  You  direct  your  attention  in- 
wards,  until  your  insight  and  understanding  become  paccattam  (know- 
ing  and  experiencing  the  truth  for  yourselí).  Understanding  gained  from 
listening  to  and  watching  other  people  is  supcríìcial  in  comparison  with 
the  deep  understanding  that  is  paccattam ;  it  remains  on  the  outside  of 
paccattam.  Such  knowledge  doesn’t  arise  from  self-examination;  it’s 
not  your  own  insight  -  it’s  other  people’s  insight.  That  doesn’t  mean 
you  should  be  heedless  and  dismissive  of  any  teachings  you  receive 
from  other  sources,  they  should  also  become  the  subject  for  study  and 
investigation.  When  you  tìrst  come  across  and  begin  to  understand 
some  aspect  of  the  teaching  from  the  books,  it’s  fine  to  believe  it  on  one 
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level,  but  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  that  you  haven’t  yet  trained  the 
mind  and  developed  that  knovvledge  through  your  own  experience.  For 
that  reason  you  still  haven’t  experienced  the  full  benetìt  of  the  teaching. 
It’s  as  if  the  true  value  of  your  understanding  is  still  only  half  com- 
plete.  So  then  you  must  cultivate  the  mind  and  let  your  insight  mature, 
until  you  completely  penetrate  the  truth.  In  that  way  your  know!edge 
becomes  íully  complete.  It  is  then  you  go  beyond  doubt.  If  you  have 
proíound  insight  into  the  truth  from  within  your  own  mind,  all  uncer- 
tainty  about  the  way  to  enlightenment  disappears  completely. 

When  we  speak  of  practising  with  the  paccuppanna  dhamma  it 
means  that  whatever  phenomenon  is  immediately  arising  into  the  mind, 
you  must  investigate  and  deal  with  it  at  once.  Your  awarcncss  must 
be  right  there.  Because  paccuppanna  dhamma  reíers  to  the  experience 
of  the  present  moment  -  it  encompasses  both  cause  and  effect.  The 
present  moment  is  íìrmly  rooted  within  the  process  of  cause  and  effect; 
the  way  you  are  in  the  present  rcílccts  the  causes  that  lay  in  the  past  - 
your  present  experience  is  the  result.  Every  single  experience  you’ve 
had  right  up  until  the  present  has  aiisen  out  of  past  causes.  For  instance, 
you  could  say  that  vvalking  out  from  your  meditation  hut  was  a  cause, 
and  that  you  sitting  down  here  is  the  result.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  way 
things  are,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  causes  and  eííects.  So  what 
you  did  in  the  past  was  the  cause,  the  present  experience  is  the  result. 
Similarly,  present  actions  are  the  cause  for  what  you  will  experience 
in  the  íuture.  Sitting  here  right  now,  you  arc  already  initiating  causes! 
Past  causes  are  Corning  to  íruition  in  the  present,  and  these  results  are 
actually  íorming  causes  that  will  produce  results  in  the  íuture. 

What  the  Buddha  saw  was  that  you  must  abandon  both  the  past  and 
the  íuture.  When  we  say  abandon  it  doesn’t  mean  you  literally  get  rid 
of  them.  Abandoning  means  the  íocus  of  your  mindíulness  and  insight 
is  right  here  at  this  one  point  -  the  present  moment.  The  past  and  the 
íuture  link  together  right  here.  The  present  is  both  the  result  of  the  past 
and  the  cause  of  what  lies  ahead  in  the  íuture.  So  you  must  completely 
abandon  both  cause  and  result,  and  simply  abide  with  the  present  mo- 
ment.  We  say  abandon  them,  but  these  arc  just  words  used  to  describe 
the  way  of  training  the  mind.  Even  though  you  let  go  of  your  attach- 
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ment  and  abandon  the  past  and  íuture,  the  natural  process  of  cause  and 
effect  remains  in  place.  In  fact,  you  could  call  this  the  halfway  point; 
it’s  already  part  of  the  process  of  cause  and  result.  The  Buddha  taught  to 
watch  the  present  moment  where  you  will  see  a  continuous  process  of 
arising  and  passing  away,  followed  by  more  arising  and  passing  away. 

Whatever  arises  in  the  present  moment  is  impermanent.  I  say  this 
oíten,  but  most  people  don’t  pay  much  attention.  They’re  reluctant  to 
make  use  of  this  simple  little  teaching.  All  that  is  subject  to  arising  is 
impermanent.  It’s  uncertain.  This  really  is  the  easiest,  least  complicated 
way  to  rcílcct  on  the  truth.  If  you  don’t  meditate  on  this  teaching,  when 
things  actually  do  start  to  show  themselves  as  uncertain  and  changeable 
you  don’t  know  how  to  respond  vvisely  and  tend  to  get  agitated  and 
stirred  up.  Investigation  of  this  very  impermanence  brings  you  insight 
and  understanding  of  that  which  is  permanent.  By  contemplating  that 
which  is  uncertain,  you  see  that  which  is  certain.  This  is  the  way  you 
have  to  explain  it  to  make  people  understand  the  truth  -  but  they  tend 
not  to  understand  and  spend  the  whole  time  lost,  rushing  here  and  there. 
Really,  if  you  want  to  experience  true  peace,  you  must  bring  the  mind 
to  that  point  where  it  is  íully  mindíul  in  the  present  moment.  Whatever 
happiness  or  sutTcring  arises  there,  teach  yourselí  that  it’s  transient. 
The  part  of  the  mind  that  recollects  that  happiness  and  suííering  are 
impermanent  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Buddha  within  each  of  you.  The  one 
who  recognizes  the  uncertainty  of  phenomena  is  the  Dhamma  within 
you. 

That  which  is  the  Dhamma  is  the  Buddha,  but  most  people  don’t 
realise  this.  They  see  the  Dhamma  as  something  external,  out  there 
somewhere,  and  the  Buddha  as  something  else  over  here.  If  the  mind’s 
eye  sees  all  conditioned  things  as  uncertain,  then  all  of  your  problems 
that  arise  out  of  attaching  and  giving  undue  importance  to  things  will 
disappcar.  Whatever  way  you  look  at  it,  this  intrinsic  truth  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  really  certain.  When  you  see  this,  rather  than  clinging  and 
attaching,  the  mind  lets  go.  The  cause  of  the  problem,  the  attachment, 
disappears,  resulting  in  the  mind  penetrating  the  truth  and  merging  with 
the  Dhamma.  There  is  nothing  higher  or  more  proíound  to  seek  for 
other  than  the  realisation  of  this  truth.  In  that  way  the  Dhamma  is  equal 
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to  the  Buddha,  the  Buddha  is  equal  to  the  Dhamma. 

This  teaching  that  all  conditioned  things  are  uncertain  and  subject 
to  change  is  the  Dhamma.  The  Dhamma  is  the  essence  of  the  Buddha; 
it  isn’t  anything  else.  The  purpose  of  cultivating  avvareness  through 
continuous  recitation  of  “ Buddho ”,  “ Buddho ”  -  that  which  knows  - 
is  to  see  this  truth.  When  the  mind  becomes  one-pointed  through  the 
recitation  of  “ Buddho ”,  this  supports  the  development  of  insight  into 
the  three  characteristics  of  impermanence  ( anicca ),  suííering  ( dukkha ) 
and  nonself  (anaííã);  the  clarity  of  awarcncss  brings  you  to  view  things 
as  uncertain  and  changeable.  If  you  see  this  clearly  and  directly  the 
mind  lets  go.  So  when  you  experience  any  kind  of  happiness,  you  know 
it’s  uncertain;  when  you  experience  any  kind  of  suííering,  you  know  it’s 
uncertain  just  the  same.  If  you  go  to  live  somevvhere  else,  hoping  it  will 
be  better  than  where  you  are  already,  remember  that  it’s  not  a  sure  thing 
whether  you  will  really  find  what  you  are  looking  for.  If  you  think  it’s 
best  to  stay  here,  again,  it’s  not  sure.  That’s  just  the  point!  With  insight, 
you  see  that  everything  is  uncertain,  so  wherever  you  go  to  practise  you 
don’t  have  to  suffer.  When  you  want  to  stay  here,  you  stay.  When  you 
want  to  go  elsevvhere,  you  go  and  you  don’t  make  any  problems  for 
yourselí.  All  that  doubting  and  vacillation  about  what  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  ends.  It  is  the  way  of  training  in  hxing  mindíulness  solely  on  the 
present  moment  that  brings  the  doubts  to  an  end. 

So  don’t  worry  about  the  past  or  the  íuture.  The  past  has  already 
ceased.  Whatever  occurred  in  the  past  has  already  taken  place  and  is 
over  and  done  with;  it’s  hnished.  Whatever  is  going  to  arise  in  the  fu- 
ture  is  also  going  to  end  in  the  íuture  -  let  go  of  that  too.  Why  get 
worried  about  it?  Observe  the  phenomena  ( dhamma )  arising  in  the 
present  moment  and  notice  how  they  are  changing  and  unreliable.  As 
“ Buddho ”  -  the  knowing  -  matures  and  penetrates  deeper,  you  gain  a 
more  proíound  awarcness  of  the  essential  truth  that  all  conditioned  phe- 
nomena  are  of  an  impermanent  nature.  This  is  where  insight  deepens 
and  allows  the  stability  and  tranquillity  of  samãdhi  to  strcngthcn  and 
become  more  rehned. 

Samãdhi  means  the  mind  that  is  íìrm  and  stable,  or  the  mind  that 
is  calm.  There  are  two  kinds.  One  kind  of  calm  comes  from  practis- 
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ing  in  a  quiet  place,  where  there  are  no  sights,  sounds  or  other  sensual 
impingement  to  disturb  you.  The  mind  with  such  calm  is  still  not  free 
from  the  dehlements  (kilesa).  The  dcíìlcmcnts  still  cover  over  the  mind, 
but  during  the  time  when  it  is  calm  in  samãdhi  they  remain  in  abate- 
ment.  It's  like  pond  water  that  is  temporarily  clear  after  all  the  dirt  and 
dust  particles  have  settled  on  the  bottom;  as  long  as  the  sediment  hasn’t 
been  stirred  up  the  water  remains  clear,  but  as  soon  as  something  does 
disturb  it,  the  dirt  rises  up  and  the  water  becomes  cloudy  again.  You 
are  just  the  same.  When  you  hear  a  sound,  see  a  form  or  the  mind  is  af- 
1'cctcd  by  a  mental  State,  any  reaction  of  disliking  clouds  over  the  mind. 
If  no  aversion  is  stimulated  you  feel  comíbrtable;  but  that  íeeling  of 
comfort  comes  from  the  presence  of  attachment  and  dehlement  rather 
than  wisdom. 

For  example,  suppose  you  wanted  this  tape  recorder.  As  long  as  this 
desire  was  unfulfilled  you  would  feel  dissatisíaction.  However,  once 
you  had  gone  out  looking  and  found  one  for  yourselí,  you  would  feel 
content  and  satished,  wouldn't  you?  However,  if  you  attached  to  the 
íeeling  of  contentment  that  arosc  because  you  managed  to  get  your  own 
tape  recorder,  you  would  actually  be  creating  the  conditions  for  íuture 
suffering.  You  would  be  creating  the  conditions  for  íuture  suffering, 
without  being  awarc  of  it.  This  is  because  your  sense  of  satisfaction 
would  be  dependent  on  you  gaining  a  tape  recorder,  so  as  long  as  you 
still  didn't  possess  one,  you  would  experience  suffering.  Once  you  ac- 
quired  a  tape  recorder  you  would  feel  content  and  satislìcd.  But  then  if, 
perhaps,  a  thief  were  to  steal  it,  that  sense  of  satisfaction  would  disap- 
pear  with  it  and  you  would  fall  back  into  a  State  of  suffering  again.  This 
is  the  way  it  is.  Without  a  tape  recorder  you  suffer;  with  one  you’re 
happy,  but  when  for  some  reason  you  lose  it,  you  become  miserable 
again.  It  goes  on  like  this  the  whole  time.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
samãdhi  that  is  dependent  on  peaceíul  conditions.  It’s  uncertain,  like 
the  happiness  you  experience  when  you  get  what  you  want.  When  you 
hnally  get  the  tape  recorder  you  ha  ve  been  looking  for,  you  feel  great. 
But  what’s  the  true  cause  of  that  pleasant  íeeling?  It  arises  because 
your  desire  has  been  satisíìcd.  That’s  all.  That's  as  deep  as  that  kind  of 
happiness  can  reach.  It’s  happiness  conditioned  by  the  deữlements  that 
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control  your  mind.  You  aren’t  even  aware  of  this.  At  any  time  some- 
body  could  come  along  and  steal  that  tape  recorder  causing  you  to  fall 
right  back  into  suffering  again. 

So  that  kind  of  samãdhi  only  provides  a  temporary  experience  of 
calm.  You  have  to  contemplate  the  nature  of  the  calm  that  arises  out 
of  serenity  (samatha)  meditation  to  see  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 
That  tape  recorder  you  obtain,  or  anything  else  you  possess  is  bound 
to  deteriorate,  break  up  and  disappear  in  the  end.  You  have  something 
to  lose  because  you  gained  a  tape  recorder.  If  you  don’t  own  a  tape 
recorder  you  don’t  have  one  to  lose.  Birth  and  death  are  the  same. 
Because  there  has  been  a  birth,  there  has  to  be  the  experience  of  death. 
If  nothing  gets  born,  there  is  nothing  to  die.  All  those  people  who  die 
had  to  be  bom  at  some  time;  those  who  don’t  get  bom  don’t  have  to 
die.  This  is  the  way  things  are.  Being  able  to  rcílcct  in  this  way  means 
that  as  soon  as  you  acquire  that  tape  recorder,  you  are  mindíul  of  its 
impermanence  -  that  one  day  it  will  break  down  or  get  stolen,  and  that 
in  the  end  it  must  inevitably  fall  apart  and  completely  disintegrate.  You 
see  the  truth  with  wisdom,  and  understand  that  the  tape  recorder’s  very 
nature  is  impermanent.  Whether  the  tape  recorder  actually  breaks  or 
gets  stolen,  these  are  all  just  maniíestations  of  impermanence.  If  you 
can  view  things  in  the  correct  way,  you  will  be  able  to  use  the  tape 
recorder  without  suffering. 

You  can  compare  this  with  setting  up  some  kind  of  business  in  the 
lay  life.  If  at  íìrst  you  needed  to  get  a  loan  from  the  bank  to  set  up 
the  business  operations,  immediately  you  would  begin  to  experience 
stress.  You  would  suffer  because  you  vvanted  somebody  else’s  money. 
Looking  for  money  is  both  difficult  and  tiring,  and  as  long  as  you  were 
unsuccessM  in  trying  to  raise  some,  it  would  cause  you  suffering.  Of 
course,  the  day  you  successfully  managed  to  get  a  loan  from  the  bank 
you  would  feel  over  the  moon,  but  that  elation  wouldn’t  last  more  than 
a  few  hours,  because  in  no  time  at  all  the  interest  payments  on  the  loan 
would  start  to  eat  up  all  your  proíìts.  You  wouldn't  have  to  do  so  much 
as  raise  one  hnger  and  already  your  money  would  be  draining  away  to 
the  bank  in  interest  payments.  Can  you  believe  it!  You  would  be  sitting 
there  suffering  again.  Can  you  see  this?  Why  is  it  like  this?  When 
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you  didn't  have  any  money  you  would  suffer;  when  you  íìnally  receive 
some  you  think  your  problems  arc  over,  but  beíore  long  the  interest 
payments  would  start  eating  away  at  your  funds,  just  leading  you  to 
more  suffering.  This  is  the  way  it  is. 

The  Buddha  taught  that  the  way  to  practise  with  this  is  to  observe 
the  present  moment,  and  develop  insight  into  the  transient  nature  of 
the  body  and  mind;  to  see  the  truth  of  the  Dhamma  -  that  conditioned 
things  simply  arise  and  pass  away,  and  nothing  more.  It’s  the  nature 
of  the  body  and  mind  to  be  that  way,  so  don’t  attach  or  cling  íìrmly 
on  to  them.  If  you  have  insight  into  this,  it  gives  rise  to  peace  as  the 
result.  This  is  peace  that  comes  from  letting  go  of  dcíìlcmcnts;  it  arises 
in  conjunction  with  the  arising  of  wisdom. 

What  causes  wisdom  to  arise?  It  comes  from  contemplating  the 
three  characteristics  of  impermanence,  suffering  and  nonselí,  which 
brings  you  insight  into  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are.  You  have  to 
see  the  truth  clearly  and  unmistakably  in  your  own  mind.  That  is  only 
way  to  really  gain  wisdom.  There  has  to  be  continuous  clear  insight. 
You  see  for  yoursclí'  that  all  mental  objects  and  moods  ( ãrammana )  that 
arise  into  consciousness  pass  away  and  after  that  cessation  there  is  more 
arising.  After  more  arising  there  is  íurther  cessation.  If  you  still  have 
attachment  and  clinging  suffering  must  arise  from  moment  to  moment, 
but  if  you  arc  letting  go,  you  won’t  create  any  suffering.  Once  the  mind 
is  clearly  seeing  the  impermanence  of  phenomena,  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  sakkhibhũto  -  the  internal  witness.  The  mind  is  so  hrmly  absorbed 
in  its  contemplation  that  the  insight  is  self-sustaining.  So  in  the  end, 
you  can  only  accept  as  partial  truths  all  the  teachings  and  vvisdom  that 
you  receive  from  others. 

On  one  occasion  the  Buddha  gave  a  discourse  to  a  group  of  monks, 
and  afterwards  asked  Venerable  Sãiiputta,  who  had  been  listening: 

“Sãriputta,  do  you  believe  what  I  have  been  teaching  you?” 

“I  still  don’t  believe  it,  Bhante,”  Sãriputta  replied.  The  Buddha  was 
pleased  with  this  response  and  continued, 

“That  is  good  Sãriputta.  You  shouldn’t  believe  any  teaching  people 
give  you  too  easily.  A  sage  must  contemplate  thoroughly  everything  he 
hears  beíore  accepting  it  fully.  You  should  take  this  teaching  away  with 
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you  and  contemplate  it  íìrst.” 

Even  though  he  had  received  a  teaching  from  the  Buddha  himselí, 
Venerable  Sãriputta  didn't  immediately  believe  every  single  word  of  it. 
He  was  heedful  of  the  right  way  to  train  his  mind,  and  took  the  teaching 
away  with  him  to  investigate  it  íurther.  He  would  only  accept  the  teach- 
ing  if,  aíter  rcílccting  upon  the  Buddha's  explanation  of  the  truth,  he 
found  that  it  stimulated  the  arising  of  wisdom  in  his  own  mind  and  this 
insight  made  his  mind  peaceíul  and  unihed  with  the  Dhamma  (Truth). 
The  understanding  that  arose  must  lead  to  the  Dhamma  becoming  fixed 
within  his  own  mind.  It  had  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  the 
way  things  are.  The  Buddha  taught  his  disciples  to  accept  a  point  of 
Dhamma  only  if,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  found  it  to  be  in  line  with  the 
way  things  are  in  reality  -  as  seen  both  from  one’s  own  and  other  peo- 
ple’s  experience  and  understanding. 

In  the  end,  the  important  thing  is  to  simply  investigate  the  truth. 
You  don’t  have  to  look  very  far  away,  just  observe  what’s  happening 
in  the  present  moment.  Watch  what  is  happening  in  your  own  mind. 
Let  go  of  the  past.  Let  go  of  the  íuture.  Just  be  mindíul  of  the  present 
moment,  and  wisdom  will  arise  from  investigating  and  seeing  clcarly 
the  charactcristics  of  impermanence,  suữering  and  nonselí.  If  you  are 
walking  see  that  it's  impermanent,  if  sitting  see  that  it’s  impermanent, 
if  lying  down  see  that  it’s  impermanent  -  whatever  you  are  doing,  these 
characteristics  will  be  maniíesting  the  whole  time,  because  this  is  the 
way  things  are.  That  which  is  permanent  is  this  truth  of  the  way  things 
are.  That  never  changes.  If  you  cultivate  insight  to  the  point  where  the 
way  you  view  things  is  completely  and  unvvaveringly  in  line  with  this 
truth,  you  will  be  at  ease  with  the  world. 

Will  it  really  be  that  peaceíul  going  to  live  alone  up  in  the  mountains 
somewhere?  It's  only  a  temporary  kind  of  peace.  Once  you  start  to  feel 
hungry  on  a  regular  basis  and  the  body  lacks  the  nourishment  that  it’s 
used  to,  you’11  become  wcary  of  the  whole  experience  again.  The  body 
will  be  crying  out  for  its  vitamins,  but  the  hill-tribe  people  who  provide 
your  alms-food  don’t  know  much  about  the  level  of  vitamins  needed  for 
a  balanced  diet.  In  the  end  you’11  probably  come  back  down  and  return 
here  to  the  monastery.  If  you  stay  in  Bangkok  you'11  probably  complain 
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that  the  people  offer  too  much  food  and  that  it’s  just  a  burden  and  lots 
of  hassle,  so  perhaps  you  will  decide  it  is  better  to  go  and  live  way 
out  in  seclusion  in  the  íorest  somewhere.  In  truth,  you  must  be  pretty 
íoolish  if  you  find  living  on  your  own  causes  you  suữering.  If  you  find 
living  in  a  community  with  lots  of  people  is  a  lot  of  suííering,  you  are 
equally  íoolish.  It's  like  chicken  shit.  If  you  are  walking  on  your  own 
somewhere  caiTying  chicken  shit,  it  stinks.  If  there  is  a  whole  group 
of  people  walking  around  caiTying  chicken  shit,  it  stinks  just  the  same. 
It  can  become  habitual  to  keep  lugging  around  that  which  is  rotten  and 
putrid.  This  is  because  you  still  have  wrong  view,  but  for  someone  with 
right  view,  although  they  might  be  quite  correct  to  think  that  living  in 
a  largc  community  isn’t  very  peaceíul,  they  would  still  be  able  to  gain 
much  wisdom  from  the  experience. 

For  myselí,  teaching  largc  numbers  of  both  monks,  nuns  and  lay 
people  has  been  a  great  source  of  wisdom  for  me.  In  the  past  I  had 
fewer  monks  living  with  me,  but  then  as  more  lay  people  came  to  visit 
me  and  the  resident  conmiunity  of  monks  and  nuns  grevv  in  size,  I  was 
exposed  to  much  more  because  everybody  has  dilĩcrcnt  thoughts,  views 
and  experiences.  My  patience,  endurance  and  tolerance  matured  and 
strengthened  as  it  was  stretched  to  its  very  limits.  When  you  keep  re- 
Hecting,  all  such  experience  can  be  of  beneht  to  you,  but  if  you  don’t 
understand  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are,  at  hrst  you  might  think  that 
living  alone  is  best  and  then  aíter  a  while  you  might  get  bored  with  it, 
so  then  you  might  think  that  living  in  a  largc  community  is  better.  Or 
perhaps  you  might  feel  that  being  in  a  place  where  there  is  only  a  little 
food  oííered  is  the  ideal.  You  might  decide  that  a  plentiíul  supply  of 
food  is  actually  the  best  and  that  little  food  is  no  good  at  all,  or  you 
might  change  again  and  conclude  that  too  much  food  is  a  bad  thing.  In 
the  end,  most  people  just  remain  íorever  caught  up  in  views  and  opin- 
ions,  because  they  don’t  have  enough  wisdom  to  decide  for  themselves. 

So  try  to  see  the  uncertainty  of  things.  If  you  are  in  a  largc  commu- 
nity,  it's  uncertain.  If  you  arc  living  with  just  a  small  group,  it's  also  not 
a  sure  thing.  Don’t  attach  or  cling  to  views  about  the  way  things  are.  Put 
effort  into  being  mindíul  of  the  present  moment;  investigate  the  body, 
penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  inside.  The  Buddha  taught  monks  and 
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nuns  to  find  a  place  to  li  ve  and  train  where  you  are  at  ease:  where  the 
food  is  suitable,  the  company  of  fellow  practitioners  ( kalyãnamitta )  is 
suitable  and  the  lodgings  are  comíbrtable.  But  actually  hnding  a  place 
where  all  these  things  at  c  j List  right  and  suited  to  your  needs  is  diíhcult, 
so  at  the  same  time,  he  also  taught  that  wherever  you  go  to  live  you 
might  have  to  encounter  discomíbrt  and  put  up  with  things  that  you 
don’t  like.  For  instance,  how  comíbrtable  is  this  monastery?  If  the  lay 
people  made  it  really  comíortable  for  you,  what  would  it  be  like?  Every 
day  they  would  be  at  your  Service  to  bring  you  hot  and  cold  drinks  as 
you  wished  and  all  the  sweets  and  treats  that  you  could  eat.  They  would 
be  polite  and  praise  you,  saying  all  the  right  things.  That’s  what  hav- 
ing  good  lay  support  is  like  isn’t  it?  Some  monks  and  nuns  like  it  that 
way:  “The  lay  supporters  here  arc  really  great,  it’s  really  comíbrtable 
and  convenient.”  In  no  time  at  all  the  whole  training  in  mindíulness  and 
insight  just  dies.  That’s  how  it  happens. 

What  is  really  comíortable  and  suitable  for  meditation  can  mean 
diỉĩcrcnt  things  to  different  people,  but  once  you  know  how  to  make 
your  own  mind  content  with  what  you  have,  then  vvherever  you  go  you 
will  feel  at  ease.  If  you  have  to  stay  somevvhere  that  would  perhaps  not 
be  your  hrst  choice,  you  still  know  how  to  remain  content  while  you 
train  there.  If  it’s  time  to  go  elsewhere  then  you  are  content  to  go.  You 
don’t  have  any  worries  about  these  external  things.  If  you  don’t  know 
very  much,  things  can  be  diíhcult;  if  you  know  too  much  it  can  also 
bring  you  a  lot  of  suữering  -  everything  can  be  a  source  of  discomíort 
and  suữering.  As  long  as  you  don’t  have  any  insight  you  will  constantly 
be  caught  into  moods  of  satisíaction  and  dissatislầction  stimulated  by 
the  conditions  around  you  and  potentially  every  little  thing  can  cause 
you  to  suffer.  Wherever  you  go,  the  meaning  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching 
remains  coiTect,  but  it  is  the  Dhamma  in  your  own  mind  that  is  still  not 
coiTect.  Where  will  you  go  to  hnd  the  right  conditions  for  practice? 
Maybe  such  and  such  a  monk  has  got  it  right  and  is  really  practising 
hard  with  the  meditation  -  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  hnished  he  hurries 
away  to  meditate.  All  he  does  is  practise  developing  his  samãdhi.  He’s 
really  dedicated  and  serious  about  it.  Or  maybe  he  isn’t  so  dedicated, 
because  you  can’t  really  know.  If  you  really  practise  wholeheartedly 
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for  yourselí,  you  are  certain  to  reach  peace  of  mind.  If  others  arc  re- 
ally  dedicated  and  genuinely  training  themselves,  why  arc  they  not  yet 
peaceful?  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  In  the  end,  if  they  aren’t  peace- 
ful,  it  shows  that  they  canh  be  really  that  serious  about  the  practice  aíter 
all. 

When  rcílccting  on  the  training  in  samãdhi,  it’s  important  to  under- 
stand  that  virtue  {sĩla),  concentration  ( samãdhi )  and  vvisdom  (paũũã) 
are  each  essential  roots  that  support  the  whole.  They  are  mutually  sup- 
porting,  each  having  its  own  indispensable  role  to  play.  Each  provides 
a  necessary  tool  to  be  used  in  developing  meditation,  but  it’s  up  to  each 
individual  to  discover  skilíul  ways  to  make  use  of  them.  Someone  with 
a  lot  of  wisdom  can  gain  insight  easily;  someone  with  little  wisdom 
gains  insight  with  dilììcuhy;  someone  without  any  wisdom  won’t  gain 
any  insight.  Two  dilĩcrcnt  people  might  be  following  the  same  way 
of  cultivating  the  mind,  but  whether  they  actually  gain  insight  into  the 
Dhamma  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  wisdom  each  has.  If  you  go  to 
observe  and  train  with  diỉĩcrcnt  teachers  you  must  use  wisdom  to  put 
what  you  see  in  perspective.  How  does  this  Ajahn  do  it?  What’s  that 
Ajahn’s  style  like?  You  watch  them  closely  but  that’s  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It’s  all  just  watching  and  judging  on  the  external  level.  It’s  just  look- 
ing  at  their  behaviour  and  way  of  doing  things  on  the  suríace.  If  you 
simply  observe  things  on  this  level  you  will  never  stop  doubting.  Why 
does  that  teacher  do  it  this  way?  Why  does  this  teacher  do  it  another 
way?  In  that  monastery  the  teacher  gives  lots  of  talks,  why  does  the 
teacher  in  this  monastery  give  so  few  talks?  In  that  other  monastery  the 
teacher  doesn’t  even  give  any  talks  at  all!  It’s  just  crazy  when  the  mind 
proliíerates  endlessly,  comparing  and  speculating  about  all  the  diỉĩcrcnt 
teachers.  In  the  end  you  simply  wind  yourselí  up  into  a  mess.  You  must 
turn  your  attention  inward  and  cultivate  for  yourselí.  The  coiTect  thing 
to  do  is  íocus  internally  on  your  own  training,  as  this  is  how  right  prac- 
tice  (. sammã  patipadã)  develops.  You  simply  observe  dilĩcrcnt  teachers 
and  lcarn  from  their  example,  but  then  you  have  to  do  it  yourselí.  If  you 
contemplate  at  this  more  subtle  level,  all  that  doubting  will  stop. 

There  was  one  senior  monk  who  didn’t  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
and  rcílccting  about  things.  He  didn’t  give  much  importance  to  thoughts 
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about  the  past  or  the  íuture,  because  he  wouldn’t  let  his  attention  move 
away  from  the  mind  itselí.  He  watched  intently  what  was  arising  into 
his  avvareness  in  the  present  moment.  Observing  the  mind’s  changing 
behaviour  and  diííerent  reactions  as  it  experienced  things,  he  wouldn’t 
attach  importance  to  any  of  it,  repeating  the  teaching  to  himselí:  “Its 
uncertain.”  “Its  not  a  sure  thing.”  If  you  can  teach  yourselí  to  see 
impermanence  in  this  way,  it  won’t  be  long  beíore  you  gain  insight  into 
the  Dhamma. 

In  fact,  you  don’t  have  to  run  aíter  the  proliíerating  mind.  Really, 
it  just  moves  around  its  own  enclosed  Circuit;  it  spins  around  in  circles. 
This  is  the  way  your  mind  works.  It’s  samsãra  vatta  -  the  endless  cycle 
of  birth  and  death.  This  completely  encircles  the  mind.  If  you  tried 
pursuing  the  mind  as  it  spins  around  would  you  be  able  to  catch  it?  It 
moves  so  fast,  would  you  even  be  able  to  keep  up  with  it?  Try  chasing 
aíter  it  and  see  what  happens...  What  you  need  to  do  is  stand  still  at 
one  point,  and  let  the  mind  spin  around  the  Circuit  by  itselí.  Imagine 
the  mind  was  a  mechanical  doll,  which  was  able  to  run  around.  If  it 
began  running  íaster  and  íaster  until  it  was  running  at  full  speed,  you 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  run  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  it.  But  actually,  you 
wouldn’t  need  to  run  anywhere.  You  could  just  stand  still  in  one  place 
and  let  the  doll  do  the  running.  If  you  were  to  stand  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  Circuit,  vvithout  chasing  aíter  it,  you  would  be  able  to  see  the  doll 
every  time  it  ran  past  you  and  completed  a  lap.  In  fact,  if  you  did  try 
running  aíter  it,  the  more  you  tried  to  Chase  aíter  and  catch  it,  the  more 
it  would  be  able  to  elude  you. 

As  far  as  going  on  tudong 1  is  concerned,  I  both  encourage  it  and 
discourage  it  at  the  same  time.  If  the  practitioner  already  has  some 

1  Tudong  (Thai  Language)  generally  reíers  to  the  practice  of  wandering.  It  is  de- 
rived  from  the  Pãli  word  dhutanga,  which  reíers  to  the  thirteen  austere  practices.  These 
are  strict  observances  recommended  by  the  Buddha  to  monks,  as  a  help  to  cultivate 
contentedness,  1'enunciation.  energy  and  other  wholesome  qualities.  One  or  more  of 
them  may  be  observed  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  time.  They  include  the  vows 
of:  wearing  patched-up  robes,  wearing  only  three  robes,  going  for  alms,  not  omitting 
any  house  while  going  for  alms,  eating  at  one  sitting,  eating  only  from  the  almsbowl, 
reíusing  all  íurther  food,  living  in  the  íorest,  living  under  a  tree,  living  in  the  open 
air,  living  in  a  cemetery,  being  satished  with  vvhatever  dwelling  and  sleeping  in  sitting 
position. 
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wisdom  in  the  way  of  training,  there  should  be  no  problem.  Hovvever, 
there  was  one  monk  I  knew  who  didn’t  see  it  as  necessary  to  go  on 
tudong  into  the  íorest;  he  didn’t  see  tudong  as  a  matter  of  travelling 
anyvvhere.  Having  thought  about  it,  he  decided  to  stay  and  train  in  the 
monastery,  vowing  to  undertake  three  of  the  dhutaỏga  practices  and  to 
keep  them  strictly,  without  going  anywhere.  He  felt  it  wasn’t  ncccssary 
to  make  himselí  tired  walking  long  distances  with  the  heavy  weight  of 
his  monk’s  almsbowl,  robes  and  other  requisites  slung  over  his  shoul- 
der.  His  way  was  quite  a  valid  one  too;  but  if  you  really  had  a  strong 
desire  to  go  out  wandering  about  the  íorests  and  hills  on  tudong,  you 
wouldn’t  lì nd  his  style  very  satisíying.  In  the  end,  if  you  have  clear 
insight  into  the  truth  of  things,  you  only  need  to  hear  one  word  of  the 
teaching  and  that  will  bring  you  deep  and  penetrating  insight. 

Another  example  I  could  mention  is  that  young  novice  I  once  en- 
countered  who  vvanted  to  practise  living  in  a  cemetery  completely  alone. 
As  he  was  still  more  or  less  a  child,  hardly  into  his  teens,  I  was  quite 
concerned  for  his  well-being,  and  kept  an  eye  on  him  to  see  how  he  was 
doing.  In  the  morning  he  would  go  on  alms  round  in  the  village,  and 
afterwards  bring  his  food  back  to  the  cremation  ground  where  he  would 
eat  his  meal  alone,  surrounded  by  the  pits  where  the  corpses  of  those 
who  hadn’t  been  burned  were  buried.  Every  night  he  would  sleep  quite 
alone  next  to  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Aíter  I  had  been  staying  ncarhy 
for  about  a  week  I  went  along  to  check  and  see  how  he  was.  On  the 
outside  he  seemed  at  ease  with  himselí,  so  I  asked  him: 

“So  you’re  not  aíraid  staying  here  then?” 

“No  I'm  not  aíraid,”  he  replied. 

“How  come  you’re  not  írightened?” 

“It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  there’s  anything  much  to  be  aíraid  of.” 
All  it  needed  was  this  one  simple  rcílcction  for  the  mind  to  stop  pro- 
liíerating.  That  novice  didn't  need  to  think  about  all  sorts  of  dilĩcrcnt 
things  that  would  merely  complicate  the  matter.  He  was  “cured”straight 
away.  His  fear  vanished.  You  should  try  meditating  in  this  way. 

I  say  that  whatever  you  are  doing  -  whether  standing,  walking, 
Corning  or  going  -  if  you  sustain  mindíulness  without  giving  up,  your 
samãdhi  won’t  deteriorate.  It  won’t  decline.  If  there’s  too  much  food 
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you  say  that  it’s  suffering  and  just  trouble.  What’s  all  the  fuss  about? 
If  there  is  a  lot,  just  take  a  small  amount  and  leave  the  rest  for  every- 
body  else.  Why  make  so  much  trouble  for  yourselí  over  this?  It’s  not 
peaceíul?  What’s  not  peaceíul?  Just  take  a  small  portion  and  give  the 
rest  away.  But  if  you  arc  attached  to  the  food  and  feel  bad  about  giv- 
ing  it  up  to  others,  then  of  course  you  will  tìnd  things  diữìcult.  If  you 
arc  íussy  and  want  to  have  a  taste  of  this  and  a  taste  of  that,  but  not 
so  much  of  something  else,  you’ll  find  that  in  the  end  you’ve  chosen 
so  much  food  that  you’ve  íìlled  the  bowl  to  the  point  vvhere  none  of  it 
tastes  very  delicious  anyway.  So  you  end  up  attaching  to  the  view  that 
being  oííered  lots  of  food  is  just  distracting  and  a  load  of  trouble.  Why 
get  so  distracted  and  upset?  It’s  you  who  are  letting  yourselí  get  stirred 
up  by  the  food.  Does  the  food  itselí  ever  get  distracted  and  upset?  It's 
ridiculous.  You  are  getting  all  worked  up  over  nothing. 

When  there  arc  a  lot  of  people  Corning  to  the  monastery,  you  say  it’s 
disturbing.  Where’s  the  disturbance?  Actually,  following  the  daily  rou- 
tine  and  the  ways  of  training  is  íairly  straightforward.  You  don’t  have 
to  make  a  big  deal  out  of  this:  you  go  on  alms  round,  come  back  and 
eat  the  meal,  you  do  any  necessary  business  and  chores  training  your- 
self  with  mindíulness,  and  just  get  on  with  things.  You  make  sure  you 
don’t  miss  out  on  the  various  parts  of  the  monastic  routine.  When  you 
do  the  evening  chanting  does  your  cultivation  of  mindíulness  really  col- 
lapse?  If  simply  doing  the  morning  and  evening  chanting  causes  your 
meditation  to  fall  apart.  it  surely  shows  that  you  havent  really  lcarnt  to 
meditate  anyway.  In  the  daily  meetings,  the  bovving,  chanting  praise  to 
the  Buddha,  Dhamma,  Sangha  and  everything  else  you  do  are  extremely 
wholesome  activities,  so  can  they  really  be  the  cause  for  your  samãdhi 
to  degenerate?  If  you  think  that  it’s  distracting  going  to  meetings,  look 
again.  It’s  not  the  meetings  that  are  distracting  and  unpleasant,  it's  you. 
If  you  let  unskilíul  thinking  stir  you  up,  then  everything  becomes  dis- 
tracting  and  unpleasant  -  even  if  you  don’t  go  out  to  the  meetings,  you 
end  up  just  as  distracted  and  stirred  up. 

You  have  to  learn  how  to  rcílcct  vvisely  and  keep  your  mind  in  a 
wholesome  State.  Everybody  gets  caught  into  such  States  of  coníusion 
and  agitation,  particularly  those  who  arc  new  to  the  training.  What 
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actually  happens  is  that  you  allow  your  mind  to  go  out  and  interíere 
with  all  these  things  and  stir  itself  up.  When  you  come  to  train  with  a 
monastic  community  determine  for  yourselí  to  just  stay  there  and  just 
keep  practising.  Whether  other  people  arc  training  in  the  correct  way 
or  wrong  way  is  their  business.  Keep  putting  effort  into  the  training, 
íollovving  the  monastic  guidelines  and  helping  each  other  vvith  any  use- 
ful  advice  you  can  offer.  Anyone  who  isn’t  happy  training  here  is  free 
to  go  elsewhere.  If  you  want  to  stay  then  go  ahead  and  get  on  with  the 
practice. 

It  has  an  extremely  benehcial  effect  on  the  community  if  there  is 
one  of  the  group  who  is  self-contained  and  solidly  training  himself. 
The  other  monks  around  will  start  to  notice  and  take  example  from  the 
good  aspects  of  that  monks  behaviour.  They  will  observe  him  and  ask 
themselves  how  it  is  he  manages  to  maintain  a  sense  of  ease  and  calm 
while  training  himselí  in  mindíulness.  The  good  example  provided  by 
that  monk  is  one  of  the  most  benehcial  things  he  can  do  for  his  fellow 
beings.  If  you  are  a  junior  member  of  a  monastic  community,  training 
with  a  daily  routine  and  keeping  to  rules  about  the  way  things  arc  done, 
you  have  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  senior  monks  and  keep  putting  effort 
into  the  routine.  Whatever  the  activity  is  you  do  it,  and  when  it’s  time 
to  hnish  you  stop.  You  say  those  things  that  are  appropriate  and  use- 
ful,  and  train  yourselí  to  reírain  from  speech  that  is  inappropriate  and 
harmíul.  Don’t  allovv  that  kind  of  speech  to  slip  out.  There’s  no  need 
to  take  lots  of  food  at  the  mealtime  -  just  take  a  few  things  and  leave 
the  rest.  When  you  see  that  there’s  a  lot  of  food,  the  tendency  is  to  in- 
dulge  and  start  picking  a  little  of  this  and  trying  a  little  of  that  and  that 
way  you  end  up  eating  everything  that’s  been  offered.  When  you  hear 
the  invitation,  “Please  take  some  of  this,  Ajahn”,  “Please  take  some  of 
that,  Venerable”,  if  you’re  not  careíul  it  will  just  stir  up  the  mind.  The 
thing  to  do  is  let  go.  Why  get  involved  with  it?  You  think  that  it’s  the 
food  stirring  you  up,  but  the  real  root  of  the  problem  is  that  you  let  the 
mind  go  out  and  meddle  with  the  food.  If  you  can  rcílcct  and  see  this, 
it  should  make  life  a  lot  easier.  The  problem  is  you  don’t  have  enough 
wisdom.  You  don’t  have  enough  insight  to  see  how  the  process  of  cause 
and  effect  works. 
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Actually,  while  on  the  road  in  the  past,  when  it  has  been  necessary 
I've  even  been  prepared  to  stay  in  one  of  the  village  or  City  monas- 
teries1.  In  the  course  of  your  travels  when  you  are  alone  and  have  to 
pass  through  diííerent  monastic  communities  that  have  varying  stan- 
dards  of  training  and  discipline,  recite  the  verse  to  yourselí:  “suddhi 
asuddhi paccattam”  (the  purity  or  impurity  of  one’s  virtue  is  something 
one  knows  for  oneselí),  both  as  a  protection  and  as  a  guideline  for  re- 
ílection.  You  might  end  up  having  to  rely  on  your  own  integrity  in  this 
way. 

When  you  are  moving  through  an  area  you  haven’t  been  to  beíore 
you  might  have  to  make  a  choice  over  the  place  you  are  going  to  stay 
for  the  night.  The  Buddha  taught  that  monks  and  nuns  should  live  in 
peaceíul  places.  So,  depending  on  what’s  available,  you  should  try 
and  hnd  a  place  to  stay  and  meditate  that  is  peaceíul.  If  you  can’t 
find  a  really  quiet  place,  you  can,  as  second  best,  at  least  find  a  place 
where  you  are  able  to  be  at  peace  internally.  So,  if  for  some  reason 
it’s  necessary  to  stay  in  a  certain  place,  you  must  lcarn  how  to  hve 
there  peaceíully  -  without  letting  craving  ( tanhã )  overcome  the  mind. 
If  you  then  decide  to  leave  that  monastery  or  íorest,  don’t  leave  because 
of  craving.  Similarly,  if  you  are  staying  somewhere,  don’t  stay  there 
because  of  craving.  Understand  what  is  motivating  your  thinking  and 
actions.  It’s  true  that  the  Buddha  advised  monastics  to  lead  a  liíestyle 
and  hnd  living  conditions  that  are  conducive  to  peace  and  suitable  for 
meditation.  How  vvill  you  cope  on  those  occasions  when  you  can’t  find 
a  peaceíul  place?  In  the  end  the  whole  thing  could  just  drive  you  crazy. 
Where  will  you  go  next?  Stay  right  where  you  are;  stay  put  and  learn 
to  live  in  peace.  Train  yourselí  until  you  are  able  to  stay  and  meditate 
in  the  place  you  are  in.  The  Buddha  taught  that  you  should  know  and 
understand  proper  time  and  place  according  to  conditions;  he  didn’t 
encourage  monks  and  nuns  to  roam  around  all  over  the  place  vvithout 
any  real  purpose.  Certainly  he  recommended  that  we  find  a  suitable 
quiet  place,  but  if  that’s  not  possible,  it  might  be  necessary  to  spend 

'Generally  the  monks  living  in  the  village  and  City  monasteries  in  Thailand  will 
spend  more  time  studying  the  Pãli  language  and  the  Buddhist  scriptures  than  training  in 
the  rules  of  discipline  or  meditation,  which  is  more  emphasized  in  the  íorest  tradition. 
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a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  in  a  place  that  isn’t  so  quiet  or  suitable. 
What  would  you  do  then?  You  would  probably  just  die  from  the  shock 
of  it! 

So  lcarn  to  know  your  own  mind  and  know  your  intentions.  In  the 
end,  travelling  around  from  place  to  place  is  only  that  much.  When 
you  move  on  to  somewhere  else,  you  tend  to  find  more  of  the  same 
of  what  you  left  behind,  and  you’re  always  doubting  about  what  might 
lie  ahead  at  the  next  place.  Then,  beíore  you  know  it,  you  could  find 
yourselí  with  malaria  or  some  other  unpleasant  illness,  and  you’d  have 
to  find  a  doctor  to  treat  you,  give  you  drugs  and  injections.  In  no  time 
at  all,  your  mind  would  be  more  agitated  and  distracted  than  ever! 

Actually,  the  secret  to  successíul  meditation  is  to  bring  your  way 
of  vievving  things  in  line  with  the  Dhamma;  the  important  thing  is  to 
establish  right  view  (sammã  ditthi )  in  the  mind.  It  isn’t  anything  more 
complicated  than  that.  But  you  have  to  keep  putting  íorth  effort  to 
investigate  and  seek  out  the  coiTect  way  for  yourselí.  Naturally,  this 
involves  some  diíhculty,  because  you  still  lack  maturity  of  wisdom  and 
understanding. 

So,  what  do  you  think  you’11  do?  Try  giving  tudong  a  go  and  see 
what  happens...  you  might  get  fed  up  with  wandering  about  again;  it’s 
never  a  sure  thing.  Or  maybe  you’re  thinking  that  if  you  really  get  into 
the  meditation,  you  won’t  want  to  go  on  tudong,  because  the  whole 
proposition  will  seem  uninteresting  -  but  that  perception  is  uncertain. 
You  might  feel  totally  bored  with  the  idea  of  going  on  tudong,  but  that 
can  always  change  and  it  might  not  be  long  beíore  you  start  wanting  to 
go  off  moving  about  again.  Or  you  might  just  stay  out  on  tudong  indeí- 
initely  and  continue  to  wander  from  place  to  place  with  no  time  limits 
or  any  hxed  destination  in  mind  -  again,  it’s  uncertain.  This  is  what  you 
have  to  rcílcct  upon  as  you  meditate.  Go  against  the  flow  of  your  de- 
sires.  You  might  attach  to  the  view  that  you’11  go  on  tudong  for  certain, 
or  you  might  attach  to  the  view  that  you  will  stay  put  in  the  monastery 
for  certain,  but  either  way  you  are  getting  caught  in  delusion.  You  are 
attaching  to  íìxed  views  in  the  wrong  way.  Go  and  investigate  this  for 
yourselí.  I  have  already  contemplated  this  from  my  own  experience, 
and  I'm  explaining  the  way  it  is  as  simply  and  directly  as  I  can.  So 
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listen  to  what  I  am  saying,  and  then  observe  and  contemplate  for  your- 
self.  This  really  is  the  way  things  are.  In  the  end  you  will  be  able  to 
see  the  truth  of  this  who!e  matter  for  yourselí.  Then,  once  you  do  have 
insight  into  the  truth,  whatever  decision  you  make  will  be  accompanied 
by  right  view  and  in  accordance  with  the  Dhamma. 

Whatever  you  decide  to  do,  whether  to  go  on  tudong  or  stay  on 
in  the  monastery,  you  must  wisely  rcílcct  hrst.  It  isn’t  that  you  arc 
íorbidden  from  going  off  wandering  in  the  íorest,  or  going  to  hnd  quiet 
places  to  meditate.  If  you  do  go  off  walking,  really  make  a  go  of  it 
and  walk  until  you  are  worn  out  and  ready  to  drop  -  test  yourselí  to 
the  limits  of  your  physical  and  mental  endurance.  In  the  old  days,  as 
soon  as  I  caught  sight  of  the  mountains,  I’d  feel  elated  and  be  inspired 
to  take  off.  Nowadays  when  I  see  them,  the  body  starts  moaning  just 
at  the  sight  of  them  and  all  I  want  to  do  is  turn  around  and  go  back 
to  the  monastery.  There’s  not  much  enthusiasm  for  all  that  any  more. 
Beíore,  I'd  be  really  happy  to  live  up  in  the  mountains  - 1  even  thought 
I'd  spend  my  whole  life  living  up  there! 

The  Buddha  taught  to  be  mindỉul  of  what’s  arising  in  the  present 
moment.  Know  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are  in  the  present  moment. 
These  are  the  teachings  he  left  you  and  they  arc  coiTect,  but  your  own 
thoughts  and  views  arc  still  not  coiTectly  in  line  with  the  Dhamma,  and 
that’s  why  you  continue  to  suffer.  So  try  out  tudong  if  it  seems  like  the 
right  thing  to  do.  See  what  its  like  moving  around  from  place  to  place 
and  how  that  aííects  your  mind. 

I  don’t  want  to  íorbid  you  from  going  on  tudong,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
give  you  permission  either.  Do  you  understand  my  meaning?  I  neither 
want  to  prevent  you,  nor  allow  you  to  go,  but  I  will  share  with  you  some 
of  my  experience.  If  you  do  go  on  tudong,  use  the  time  to  beneht  your 
meditation.  Don’t  just  go  like  a  tourist,  having  fun  travelling  around. 
These  days  it  looks  like  more  and  more  monks  and  nuns  go  on  tudong 
to  indulge  in  a  bít  of  sensual  enịoyment  and  adventure  rather  than  to 
really  beneht  their  own  spiritual  training.  If  you  do  go,  then  really 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  use  the  dhutaúga  practices  to  wcai'  away  the 
dehlements.  Even  if  you  stay  in  the  monastery,  you  can  take  up  these 
dhutaỏga  practices.  These  days,  what  they  call  “ tudong ”  tends  to  be 
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more  a  time  for  seeking  excitement  and  stimulation  than  training  with 
the  thirteen  dhutanga  practices.  If  you  go  off  like  that  you  at  c  j List  lying 
to  yourselí  when  you  call  it  “ tudong It's  an  imaginary  tudong.  Tudong 
can  actually  be  something  that  supports  and  enhances  your  meditation. 
When  you  go  you  should  really  do  it.  Contemplate  what  is  the  true 
purpose  and  meaning  of  going  on  tudong.  If  you  do  go,  I  encourage 
you  to  use  the  experience  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  íurther  your 
meditation,  not  just  waste  time.  I  won’t  let  monks  go  off  if  they  are  not 
yet  ready  for  it,  but  if  someone  is  sincere  and  seriously  interested  in  the 
practice,  I  won’t  stop  them. 

When  you  are  planning  to  go  off,  it’s  worth  asking  yourself  these 
questions  and  rcílccting  on  them  hrst.  Staying  up  in  the  mountains  can 
be  a  useful  experience;  I  used  to  do  it  myselí.  In  those  days  I  would 
have  to  get  up  really  carly  in  the  morning  because  the  houses  where  I 
went  on  alms  round  were  such  a  long  way  away.  I  might  have  to  go  up 
and  down  an  entire  mountain  and  sometimes  the  walk  was  so  long  and 
arduous  that  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  there  and  back  in  time  to  eat  the 
meal  at  my  camp  beíore  midday.  If  you  compare  it  with  the  way  things 
arc  these  days,  you  can  see  that  maybe  it’s  not  actually  necessary  to  go 
to  such  lengths  and  put  yourselí  through  so  much  hardship.  It  might 
actually  be  more  benehcial  to  go  on  alms  round  to  one  of  the  villages 
ncar  to  the  monastery  here,  return  to  eat  the  meal  and  have  lots  of  energy 
left  in  reserve  to  put  íorth  effort  in  the  íormal  practice.  That’s  if  you’re 
training  yourselí  sincerely,  but  if  you’re  just  into  taking  it  easy  and  like 
to  go  straight  back  to  your  hut  for  a  sleep  aíter  the  meal,  that  isn’t  the 
correct  way  to  go  it.  In  the  days  when  I  was  on  tudong,  I  might  have 
to  leave  my  camp  at  the  crack  of  dawn  and  use  up  much  of  my  energy 
just  in  the  walk  across  the  mountains  -  even  then  I  might  be  so  pushed 
for  time  I'd  have  to  eat  my  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  íorest  somewhere 
beíore  getting  back.  Rcílccting  on  it  now,  I  wonder  if  it’s  worth  putting 
onesclỉ'  to  all  that  bother.  It  might  be  better  to  tĩnd  a  place  to  practise 
where  the  alms  route  to  the  local  village  is  not  too  long  or  diíhcult, 
which  would  allow  you  to  save  your  energy  for  íormal  meditation.  By 
the  time  you  have  cleaned  up  and  are  back  at  your  hut  ready  to  continue 
meditating,  that  monk  up  in  the  mountains  would  still  be  stuck  out  in 
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the  forest  without  even  having  begun  to  eat  his  meal. 

Views  on  the  best  way  of  practice  can  differ.  Sometimes,  you  actu- 
ally  have  to  experience  some  suffering  beíore  you  can  have  insight  into 
suffering  and  know  it  for  what  it  is.  Tudong  can  have  its  advantages, 
but  I  neither  criticise  those  who  stay  in  the  monastery  nor  those  who 
go  off  on  tudong  -  if  their  aim  is  to  progress  in  training  themselves.  I 
don’t  praise  monks  just  because  they  stay  in  the  monastery,  nor  do  I 
praise  monks  simply  because  they  go  off  on  tudong  either.  Those  who 
really  deserve  praise  are  the  ones  with  right  view.  If  you  stay  in  the 
monastery,  it  should  be  for  cultivating  the  mind.  If  you  go  off,  it  should 
be  for  cultivating  the  mind.  The  meditation  and  training  goes  wrong 
when  you  go  off  with  the  group  of  íriends  you  arc  attached  to,  only  in- 
terested  in  having  a  good  time  together  and  getting  involved  in  íoolish 
pursuits. 

What  do  you  have  to  say  about  the  way  of  training?  What  do  you 
think  about  what  I  have  been  saying?  What  do  you  think  you’11  decide 
to  do  in  the  íuture  then? 

Venerable  S:  I'd  like  to  ask  for  some  teaching  about  the  suitabil- 
ity  of  different  meditation  objects  for  different  temperaments.  For  a 
long  time  now  I’ve  tried  calming  the  mind  by  íocusing  attention  on  the 
breathing  in  conjunction  with  reciting  the  meditation  word  “ Buddho ”, 
but  I  have  never  become  very  peaceíul.  Fve  tried  contemplating  death, 
but  that  hasn’t  helped  calm  the  mind  down.  Rcílccting  on  the  hve  ag- 
gregates  ( khandhas )  hasn’t  vvorked  either.  So  Fve  hnally  exhausted  all 
my  wisdom. 

Ajahn  Chah:  Just  let  go!  If  you’ve  exhausted  all  your  wisdom,  you 
must  let  go. 

Venerable  S:  As  soon  as  I  begin  to  experience  a  little  bít  of  calm 
during  sitting  meditation,  a  multitude  of  memories  and  thoughts  imme- 
diately  spring  up  and  disturb  the  mind. 

Ajahn  Chah:  That’s  just  the  point.  It’s  uncertain.  Teach  yourselí 
that  it's  not  certain.  Sustain  this  rcílcction  on  impermanence  as  you 
meditate.  Every  single  sense  object  and  mental  State  you  experience 
is  impermanent  without  exception.  Keep  this  rcílcction  present  in  the 
mind  constantly.  In  the  course  of  meditation,  rcílcct  that  the  distracted 
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mind  is  uncertain.  When  the  mind  does  become  calm  with  samãdhi,  it’s 
uncertain  just  the  same.  The  rcílcction  on  impermanence  is  the  thing 
you  should  really  hold  on  to.  You  don’t  need  to  give  too  much  impor- 
tance  to  anything  else.  Don’t  get  involved  with  the  things  that  arise  in 
the  mind.  Let  go.  Even  if  you  arc  peaceful,  you  don’t  need  to  think  too 
much  about  it.  Don’t  take  it  too  seriously.  Don’t  take  it  too  seriously 
if  you’re  not  peaceful  either.  Viũnãnam  aniccam  -  have  you  ever  read 
that  anywhere?  It  means  sense  consciousness  is  impermanent.  Have 
you  ever  hcard  that  beíore?  How  should  you  train  yourselí  in  relation 
to  this  truth?  How  should  you  contemplate  when  you  hnd  that  both 
peaceíul  and  agitated  mind  States  arc  transient?  The  important  thing 
is  to  sustain  avvareness  of  the  way  things  are.  In  other  words,  know 
that  both  the  calm  mind  and  the  distracted  mind  are  uncertain.  Once 
you  know  this,  how  will  you  view  things?  Once  this  understanding  is 
implanted  in  the  mind,  whenever  you  experience  peaceíul  States  you 
know  that  they  are  transient  and  when  you  experience  agitated  States 
you  knovv  that  they  are  transient  also.  Do  you  know  how  to  meditate 
with  this  kind  of  awareness  and  insight? 

Venerable  S:  I  don’t  know. 

Ajahn  Chah:  Investigate  impermanence.  How  many  days  can 
those  tranquil  mental  States  really  last?  Sitting  meditation  with  a  dis- 
tracted  mind  is  uncertain.  When  the  meditation  brings  good  results  and 
the  mind  enters  a  State  of  calm,  that’s  also  uncertain.  This  is  where  in- 
sight  comes.  What  is  there  Ieft  for  you  to  attach  to?  Keep  following  up 
on  what’s  happening  in  the  mind.  As  you  investigate,  keep  questioning 
and  prodding,  probing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  nature  of  imperma- 
nence.  Sustain  your  mindíulness  right  at  this  point  -  you  don’t  have  to 
go  anywhere  else.  In  no  time  at  all,  the  mind  will  calm  down  just  as 
you  want  it  to. 

The  reason  practising  with  the  meditation  word  “ Buddho ”  doesn’t 
make  the  mind  peaceíul,  or  practising  mindíulness  of  breathing  doesn’t 
make  the  mind  peaceíul,  is  because  you  are  attaching  to  the  distracted 
mind.  When  reciting  “ Buddho ”  or  concentrating  on  the  breath  and  the 
mind  still  hasn’t  calmed  down,  rcílcct  on  uncertainty  and  don’t  get  too 
involved  with  the  State  of  mind  whether  its  peaceíul  or  not.  Even  if 
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you  enter  a  State  of  calm,  don’t  get  too  involved  with  it,  because  it  can 
delude  you  and  cause  you  to  attach  too  much  meaning  and  importance 
to  that  State.  You  have  to  use  some  wisdom  when  dealing  with  the 
deluded  mind.  When  it  is  calm  you  simply  acknowledge  the  fact  and 
take  it  as  a  sign  that  the  meditation  is  going  in  the  right  direction.  If 
the  mind  isn’t  calm  you  simply  acknowledge  the  reality  that  the  mind  is 
confused  and  distracted,  but  there’s  nothing  to  be  gained  from  reíusing 
to  accept  the  truth  and  trying  to  struggle  against  it.  When  the  mind 
is  peaceíul  you  can  be  awarc  that  it  is  peaceíul,  but  remind  yourselí 
that  any  peaceíul  State  is  uncertain.  When  the  mind  is  distracted,  you 
observe  the  lack  of  peace  and  know  that  it  is  just  that  -  the  distractcd 
State  of  mind  is  equally  as  prone  to  change  as  a  peaceíul  one. 

If  you  have  established  this  kind  of  insight,  the  attachment  to  the 
sense  of  self  collapses  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  coníront  it  and  investi- 
gate.  When  the  mind  is  agitated,  the  moment  you  begin  to  rcílcct  on  the 
uncertainty  of  that  State,  the  sense  of  self,  blown  up  out  of  attachment, 
begins  to  dcílatc.  It  tilts  to  one  side  like  an  inílatablc  boat  that  has  been 
punctured.  As  the  air  rushes  out  of  the  boat,  it  starts  to  capsize  and 
similarly  the  sense  of  self  collapses.  Try  it  out  for  yourself.  The  trouble 
is  that  usually  you  fail  to  catch  your  deluded  thinking  fast  enough.  As 
it  arises,  the  sense  of  self  immediately  forms  around  the  mental  agita- 
tion,  but  as  soon  as  you  rcílcct  on  its  changing  nature  the  attachment 
collapses. 

Try  looking  at  this  for  yourselí.  Keep  questioning  and  examining 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  nature  of  attachment.  Normally,  you  fail 
to  stop  and  question  the  agitation  in  the  mind.  But  you  must  be  patient 
and  feel  your  way.  Let  the  agitated  proliíeration  run  its  course,  and  then 
slowly  continue  to  feel  your  way.  You  are  more  used  to  not  examining 
it,  so  you  must  be  determined  to  focus  attention  on  it,  be  fìrm  and  don’t 
give  it  any  space  to  stay  in  the  mind.  But  when  I  give  talks,  you  usually 
burst  out  complaining  in  írustration:  “All  this  old  Ajahn  ever  talks  about 
is  impermanence  and  the  changing  nature  of  things.”  From  the  tìrst 
moment  you  can’t  stand  hearing  it  and  just  want  to  flee  somewhere 
else.  “Luang  Por  only  has  one  teaching...  that  everything  is  uncertain.” 
If  you  arc  truly  fed  up  with  this  teaching,  you  should  go  off  and  pursue 
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your  meditation  until  you  develop  enough  insight  to  bring  some  real 
coníìdcncc  and  certainty  to  your  mind.  Go  ahead  and  give  it  a  go.  In  no 
time  at  all  you  will  probably  be  back  here  again!  So  try  to  commit  these 
teachings  to  memory  and  store  them  in  your  heart.  Then  go  ahead  and 
try  out  wandering  about  on  tudong.  If  you  don’t  come  to  understand  and 
see  the  truth  in  the  way  I've  explained,  you’ll  find  little  peace.  Wherever 
you  are,  you  won’t  be  at  ease  within  yourselí.  You  won’t  be  able  to  tìnd 
anywhere  that  you  can  really  meditate  at  all. 

I  agree  that  doing  a  lot  of  íormal  meditation  to  develop  samãdhi  is 
a  good  thing.  Are  you  íamiliar  with  the  terms  ceto-vimutti  and  paũũã- 
vimutti ?  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  them?  Vimutti  means 
liberation  from  the  mental  taints  (ãsava)1.  There  are  two  ways  the 
mind  can  gain  liberation:  ceto-vimutti  reíers  to  liberation  that  comes 
aíter  samãdhi  has  been  developed  and  períected  to  its  most  powerfuI 
and  rcíìncd  level.  The  practitioner  tìrst  develops  the  ability  to  suppress 
the  dcíìlcmcnts  completely  through  the  power  of  samãdhi  and  then 
turns  to  the  development  of  insight  to  íìnally  gain  liberation.  Paũũã- 
vhnutti  means  release  from  the  outflows  where  the  practitioner  devel- 
ops  samãdhi  to  a  level  where  the  mind  is  completely  one-pointed  and 
firm  enough  to  support  and  sustain  insight,  which  then  takes  the  lead  in 
cutting  through  the  dehlements. 

These  two  kinds  of  liberation  are  comparable  to  diỉTcrent  kinds  of 
trees.  Some  species  of  trees  grow  and  ílo Lirish  with  írequent  watering, 
but  others  can  die  if  you  give  them  too  much  water.  With  those  trees 
you  only  need  to  gi  ve  them  small  amounts  of  water,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  going.  Some  species  of  pine  are  like  that:  if  you  over-water  them 
they  just  die.  You  only  need  to  give  them  a  little  water  once  in  a  while. 
Strange,  isn’t  it?  Look  at  this  pine  tree.  It  appears  so  dry  and  parched 
that  you  wonder  how  it  manages  to  grow.  Think  about  it.  Where  does  it 
get  the  water  it  needs  to  survive  and  produce  those  big,  lush  branches? 
Other  kinds  of  trees  would  need  much  more  water  to  grow  to  a  similar 
size.  Then  there  are  those  kinds  of  plants  that  they  put  in  pots  and  hang 

'The  four  ãsava  or  taints  include:  the  taint  of  sense-desire  (kămăsava),  of  de- 
siring  eternal  existence  (bhavãsava),  of  wrong  views  ( ditthãsava ),  and  of  ignorance 
(avijjãsava). 
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up  in  different  places  with  the  roots  dangling  in  mid-air.  You’d  think 
they  would  just  die,  but  very  quickly  the  leaves  grow  longer  and  longer 
with  hardly  any  water  at  all.  If  they  were  just  the  ordinary  kind  of  plants 
that  grow  on  the  ground,  they  would  probably  just  shrivel  up.  It’s  the 
same  with  these  two  kinds  of  release.  Do  you  see  it?  It  is  just  that  they 
naturally  differ  in  this  way. 

Vimutti  means  liberation.  Ceto-vimutti  is  liberation  that  comes 
from  the  strength  of  mind  that  has  been  trained  in  samãdhi  to  the  max- 
imum  level.  It’s  like  those  trees  that  need  lots  of  water  to  ílourish.  The 
other  kinds  of  trees  only  need  a  small  amount  of  water.  With  too  much 
water  they  just  die.  It's  their  nature  to  grow  and  thrive  requiring  only 
small  amounts  of  water.  So  the  Buddha  taught  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  liberation  from  the  dehlements,  ceto-vimutti  and  paũnã-vimutti.  To 
gain  liberation,  it  requires  both  wisdom  and  the  power  of  samãdhi.  Is 
there  any  difference  between  samãdhi  and  vvisdom? 

Venerable  S:  No. 

Ajahn  Chah:  Why  do  they  give  them  different  names?  Why  is 
there  this  split  between  ceto-vimutti  and  paũnã-vimutti? 

Venerable  S:  It’s  just  a  verbal  distinction. 

Ajahn  Chah:  That’s  right.  Do  you  see  it?  If  you  don’t  see  this, 
you  can  very  easily  go  running  around  labelling  and  making  such  dis- 
tinctions  and  even  get  so  caiTÍed  away  that  you  start  to  lose  your  grip 
on  reality.  Actually  though,  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  liberation  does 
have  a  slightly  different  emphasis.  It  wouldn’t  be  correct  to  say  that 
they  were  exactly  the  same,  but  they  arcn’t  two  different  things  either. 
Am  I  coiTect  if  I  answer  in  this  way?  I  will  say  that  these  two  things 
arc  neither  exactly  the  same,  nor  different.  This  is  the  way  I  answer  the 
question.  You  must  take  what  I  have  said  away  with  you  and  rcílcct  on 
it. 

Talking  about  the  speed  and  ílucncy  of  mindíulness  makes  me  think 
of  the  time  I  was  wandering  alone  and  having  come  across  an  old  aban- 
doned  monastery  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  set  up  my  umbrella  and 
mosquito  net  to  camp  there  and  practise  meditation  for  a  few  days.  In 
the  grounds  of  the  monastery  there  were  many  íruit  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  were  laden  with  ripe  íruit.  I  really  wanted  to  eat  some  but  I 
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didn’t  dare  to  because  I  was  aíraid  that  the  trccs  were  the  property  of 
the  monastery  and  I  hadn’t  received  permission  to  take  any.  Later  on  a 
villager  came  by  with  a  basket  and  seeing  that  I  was  staying  there,  asked 
me  for  permission  to  pick  the  íruit.  Perhaps  they  asked  me  because  they 
thought  I  was  the  owner  of  the  trees.  Rcílccting  on  it,  I  saw  that  I  had  no 
real  authority  to  give  them  permission  to  take  the  íruit,  but  that  if  I  for- 
bade  them  they  would  criticise  me  as  being  possessive  and  stingy  with 
the  monastery’s  íruit  trecs  -  either  way  there  would  be  some  harmíul 
results.  So  I  replied  to  the  layperson:  “Even  though  I’m  staying  in  this 
monastery,  I'm  not  the  owner  of  the  trees.  I  understand  you  want  some 
of  the  íruit.  I  won’t  íorbid  you  from  taking  any,  but  I  won’t  give  you 
permission  either.  So  it’s  up  to  you.”  That’s  all  it  needed:  they  didn’t 
take  any !  Speaking  in  this  way  was  actually  quite  useíul;  I  didn’t  íorbid 
them,  but  I  didn’t  give  them  permission  either,  so  there  was  no  sense  of 
being  burdened  by  the  matter.  This  was  the  wise  way  to  deal  with  such 
a  situation  -  I  was  able  to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  them.  Speaking  that 
way  produced  good  results  then  and  it’s  still  a  useful  way  of  speaking 
to  this  day.  Sometimes  if  you  speak  to  people  in  this  unusual  manner 
it’s  enough  to  make  them  wary  of  doing  something  wrong. 

What  do  they  mean  by  temperament  (caríta)? 

Bhikkhu  A.:  Temperament?  Fm  not  sure  how  to  answer  that. 

Ajahn  Chah:  The  mind  is  one  thing,  temperament  is  another  and 
the  vvisdom  íaculty  another.  So  how  do  you  train  with  this?  Contem- 
plate  them.  How  do  they  talk  about  them?  There  is  the  person  of  lustíul 
temperament,  hateíul  temperament,  deluded  temperament,  intelligent 
temperament  and  so  on.  Temperament  is  determined  by  those  mental 
States  within  which  the  mind  attaches  and  conceals  itsclí'  most  often. 
For  some  people  it’s  lust,  for  others  it’s  aversion.  Actually,  these  are  all 
just  verbal  descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mind,  but  they  can 
be  distinguished  as  distinct  from  each  other. 

So  you’ve  been  a  monk  for  six  years  already.  You’ve  probably  been 
running  after  your  thoughts  and  moods  long  enough  -  you’ve  already 
been  chasing  them  for  many  years.  There  are  quite  a  few  monks  who 
want  to  go  and  live  alone  and  Fve  got  nothing  against  it.  If  you  want  to 
live  alone  then  give  it  a  go.  If  you’re  living  in  a  community,  stick  with 
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it.  Neither  is  wrong  -  if  you  don’t  redect  in  the  wrong  way.  If  you  are 
living  alone  and  caught  into  wrong  thinking,  that  will  prevent  you  bene- 
hting  from  the  experience.  The  most  appropriate  kind  of  place  for  prac- 
tising  meditation  is  somewhere  quiet  and  peaceful.  But  when  a  suitably 
peaceíul  place  is  not  available,  if  you  arc  not  careíul  your  meditation 
practice  will  just  die.  YouTl  hnd  yourscll'  in  trouble.  So  be  careíul  not 
to  scatter  your  energy  and  avvarcness  by  seeking  out  too  many  differ- 
ent  teachers,  different  techniques  or  places  to  meditate.  Gather  together 
your  thoughts  and  focus  your  energy.  Turn  attention  invvards  and  sus- 
tain  awarcncss  on  the  mind  itselí.  Use  these  teachings  to  observe  and 
investigate  the  mind  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Don’t  discard  them; 
keep  them  with  you  as  a  subject  for  rcílcction.  Look  at  what  I've  been 
saying  about  all  conditioned  things  being  subject  to  change.  Imperma- 
nence  is  something  to  investigate  over  time.  It  won’t  take  long  beíore 
you  gain  clear  insight  into  it.  One  teaching  a  senior  monk  gave  me 
when  I  was  new  to  meditation  that  has  stuck  with  me  is  simply  to  go 
ahead  and  train  the  mind.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  get  caught  up  in 
doubting.  That’s  enough  for  now. 
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The  whole  reason  for  studying  the  Dhamma,  theteachings 
of  the  Buddha,  is  to  search  for  a  way  to  transcend  suffering  and 
attain  peace  and  happiness.  Whether  we  study  physical  or  mental  phe- 
nomena,  the  mind  (citta)  or  its  psychological  íactors  ( cetasikas ),  it’s 
only  when  we  make  liberation  from  suffering  our  ultimate  goal  that 
we’re  on  the  right  path:  nothing  less.  Suffering  has  a  cause  and  condi- 
tions  for  its  existence. 

Please  clearly  understand  that  when  the  mind  is  still,  it’s  in  its  nat- 
ural,  normal  State.  As  soon  as  the  mind  moves,  it  becomes  conditioned 
(sankhãra).  When  the  mind  is  attracted  to  something,  it  becomes  con- 
ditioned.  When  aversion  arises,  it  becomes  conditioned.  The  desire 
to  move  here  and  there  arises  from  conditioning.  If  our  avvareness 
doesn’t  keep  pace  with  these  mental  proliíerations  as  they  occur,  the 
mind  will  Chase  after  them  and  be  conditioned  by  them.  Whenever  the 
mind  moves,  at  that  moment,  it  becomes  a  conventional  reality. 

So  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  contemplate  these  vvavering  conditions 
of  the  mind.  Whenever  the  mind  moves,  it  becomes  unstable  and  im- 
permanent  ( anicca ),  unsatisíactory  ( dukkha )  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
self  ( anattã ).  These  are  the  three  universal  characteristics  of  all  condi- 
tioned  phenomena.  The  Buddha  taught  us  to  observe  and  contemplate 
these  movements  of  the  mind. 

It’s  likewise  with  the  teaching  of  dependent  origination  ( paticca - 

1  The  following  Dhamma  talk  was  iníormally  given  to  a  visiting  scholar  monk  who 
had  come  to  pay  respects  to  Venerable  Ajahn  Chah. 

2This  same  Dhamma  talk  by  Ajahn  Chah  was  íormerly  printed  as  a  diííerent  trans- 
lation  under  the  title  ‘The  Key  to  Liberation" . 
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samuppãda ):  deluded  understanding  ( avijjã )  is  the  cause  and  condition 
for  the  arising  of  volitional  kammic  íormations  ( sankhãra );  which  is  the 
cause  and  condition  for  the  arising  of  consciousness  ( viũũãna );  which 
is  the  cause  and  condition  for  the  arising  of  mentality  and  materiality 
(nãma-rũpa),  and  so  on,  just  as  we’ve  studied  in  the  scriptures.  The 
Buddha  separated  each  link  of  the  Chain  to  make  it  easier  to  study.  This 
is  an  accurate  description  of  reality,  but  vvhen  this  process  actually  oc- 
curs  in  real  life  the  scholars  aren’t  able  to  keep  up  with  what’s  happen- 
ing.  It's  like  íalling  from  the  top  of  a  tree  to  come  crashing  down  to  the 
ground  below.  We  have  no  idea  how  many  branches  we’ve  passed  on 
the  way  down.  Similarly,  when  the  mind  is  suddenly  hít  by  a  mental 
impression,  if  it  delights  in  it,  then  it  flies  off  into  a  good  mood.  It  con- 
siders  it  good  without  being  aware  of  the  Chain  of  conditions  that  led 
there.  The  process  takes  place  in  accordance  with  what  is  outlined  in 
the  theory,  but  simultaneously  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  that  theory. 

There’s  nothing  that  announces,  “This  is  delusion.  These  are  vo- 
litional  kammic  íormations,  and  that  is  consciousness.”  The  process 
doesn’t  give  the  scholars  a  chance  to  read  out  the  list  as  it’s  happening. 
Although  the  Buddha  analyzed  and  explained  the  sequence  of  mind  mo- 
ments  in  minute  detail,  to  me  it’s  more  like  íalling  out  of  a  tree.  As  we 
come  crashing  down  there’s  no  opportunity  to  estimate  how  many  feet 
and  inches  we’ve  1'allcn.  What  we  do  know  is  that  we’ve  hít  the  ground 
with  a  thud  and  it  hurts ! 

The  mind  is  the  same.  When  it  íalls  for  something,  what  we’re 
awarc  of  is  the  pain.  Where  has  all  this  suffering,  pain,  grief,  and  de- 
spair  come  from?  It  didn’t  come  from  theory  in  a  book.  There  isn’t 
anywhere  where  the  details  of  our  suffering  are  written  down.  Our  pain 
won’t  correspond  exactly  with  the  theory,  but  the  two  travel  along  the 
same  road.  So  scholarship  alone  can’t  keep  pace  with  the  reality.  That’s 
why  the  Buddha  taught  to  cultivate  clear  knowing  for  ourselves.  What- 
ever  arises,  arises  in  this  knowing.  When  that  which  knovvs,  knows  in 
accordance  with  the  truth,  then  the  mind  and  its  psychological  íactors 
arc  recognized  as  not  ours.  Ultimately  all  these  phenomena  arc  to  be 
discarded  and  thrown  away  as  if  they  were  rubbish.  We  shouldn't  cling 
to  or  give  them  any  meaning. 
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Theory  and  Reality 

The  Buddha  did  not  teach  about  the  mind  and  its  psychological  íactors 
so  that  we’d  get  attached  to  the  concepts.  His  sole  intention  was  that 
we  would  recognize  them  as  impermanent,  unsatisfactory  and  not-self. 
Then  let  go.  Lay  them  aside.  Be  aware  and  know  them  as  they  arise. 
This  mind  has  already  been  conditioned.  It’s  been  trained  and  condi- 
tioned  to  turn  away  and  spin  out  from  a  State  of  pure  awarcness.  As 
it  spins  it  creates  conditioned  phenomena  which  íurther  iníl ucncc  the 
mind,  and  the  proliíeration  carries  on.  The  process  gives  birth  to  the 
good,  the  evil,  and  everything  else  under  the  sun.  The  Buddha  taught  to 
abandon  it  all.  Initially,  however,  you  have  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
the  theory  in  order  that  you’11  be  able  to  abandon  it  all  at  the  later  stage. 
This  is  a  natural  process.  The  mind  is  just  this  way.  Psychological 
íactors  arc  just  this  way. 

Take  the  Noble  Eightíold  Path,  for  example.  When  wisdom  ( paũũã ) 
views  things  coiTectly  with  insight,  this  right  view  then  leads  to  right 
intention,  right  speech,  right  action,  and  so  on.  This  all  involves  psycho- 
logical  conditions  that  have  arisen  from  that  pure  knowing  awarcncss. 
This  knowing  is  like  a  lantern  shedding  light  on  the  path  ahead  on  a 
dark  night.  If  the  knowing  is  right,  is  in  accordance  with  truth,  it  will 
pervade  and  illuminate  each  of  the  other  steps  on  the  path  in  turn. 

Whatever  we  experience,  it  all  arises  from  within  this  knovving.  If 
this  mind  did  not  exist,  the  knovving  would  not  exist  either.  All  this  is 
phenomena  of  the  mind.  As  the  Buddha  said,  the  mind  is  merely  the 
mind.  It’s  not  a  being,  a  person,  a  self,  or  yourselí.  It’s  neither  us  nor 
them.  The  Dhamma  is  simply  the  Dhamma.  It  is  a  natural,  sclíless 
process.  It  does  not  belong  to  us  or  anyone  else.  It’s  not  any  thing. 
Whatever  an  individual  experiences,  it  all  íalls  within  hve  íundamen- 
tal  categories  ( khandhas ):  body,  íeeling,  memory/ perception.  thoughts 
and  consciousness.  The  Buddha  said  to  let  it  all  go. 

Meditation  is  like  a  single  stick  of  wood.  Insight  ( vipassanã)  is 
one  end  of  the  stick  and  serenity  (samatha)  the  other.  If  we  pick  it 
up,  does  only  one  end  come  up  or  do  both?  When  anyone  picks  up  a 
stick  both  ends  rise  together.  Which  part  then  is  vipassanã,  and  which 
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is  samatha ?  Where  does  one  end  and  the  other  begin?  They  are  both 
the  mind.  As  the  mind  becomes  peaceíul,  initially  the  peace  will  arise 
from  the  serenity  of  samatha.  We  focus  and  uniíy  the  mind  in  States 
of  meditative  peace  ( samẫdhi ).  However,  if  the  peace  and  stillness  of 
samãdhi  fades  away,  suffering  arises  in  its  place.  Why  is  that?  Because 
the  peace  afforded  by  samatha  meditation  alone  is  still  based  on  attach- 
ment.  This  attachment  can  then  be  a  cause  of  suffering.  Serenity  is  not 
the  end  of  the  path.  The  Buddha  saw  from  his  own  experience  that  such 
peace  of  mind  was  not  the  ultimate.  The  causes  underlying  the  process 
of  existence  (bhava)  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  cessation  ( nirodha ). 
The  conditions  for  rebirth  still  existed.  His  spiritual  work  had  not  yet 
attained  perfection.  Why?  Because  there  was  still  suffering.  So  based 
on  that  serenity  of  samatha  he  proceeded  to  contemplate,  investigate, 
and  analyze  the  conditioned  nature  of  reality  until  he  was  free  of  all 
attachments,  even  the  attachment  to  serenity.  Serenity  is  still  part  of  the 
world  of  conditioned  existence  and  conventional  reality.  Clinging  to 
this  type  of  peace  is  clinging  to  conventional  reality,  and  as  long  as  we 
cling,  we  will  be  mired  in  existence  and  rebirth.  Delighting  in  the  peace 
of  samatha  still  leads  to  íurther  existence  and  rebirth.  Once  the  mind’s 
restlessness  and  agitation  calms  down,  one  clings  to  the  resultant  peace. 

So  the  Buddha  examined  the  causes  and  conditions  underlying  ex- 
istence  and  rebirth.  As  long  as  he  had  not  yet  íully  penetrated  the  matter 
and  understood  the  truth,  he  continued  to  probe  deeper  and  deeper  with 
a  peaceíul  mind,  reíìecting  on  how  all  things,  peaceíul  or  not,  come 
into  existence.  His  investigation  íorged  ahead  until  it  was  clcar  to  him 
that  everything  that  comes  into  existence  is  like  a  lump  of  red-hot  iron. 
The  five  categories  of  a  being’s  experience  ( khandhas )  are  all  a  lump  of 
red-hot  iron.  When  a  lump  of  iron  is  glowing  red-hot,  is  there  anywhere 
it  can  be  touched  vvithout  getting  burnt?  Is  there  anywhere  at  all  that 
is  cool?  Try  touching  it  on  the  top,  the  sides,  or  underneath.  Is  there 
a  single  spot  that  can  be  found  that’s  cool?  Impossible.  This  searing 
lump  of  iron  is  entirely  red-hot.  We  can’t  even  attach  to  serenity.  If  we 
identify  with  that  peace,  assuming  that  there  is  someone  who  is  calm 
and  serene,  this  reinforces  the  sense  that  there  is  an  independent  self 
or  soul.  This  sense  of  self  is  part  of  conventional  reality.  Thinking, 
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“I’m  peaceíul”,  “I’m  agitated”,  “ Em  good”,  “I’m  bad”,  “Em  happy”, 
or  “Em  unhappy”,  we  arc  caught  in  more  existence  and  birth.  It’s  more 
suữering.  If  our  happiness  vanishes,  then  we’re  unhappy  instead.  When 
our  sorrow  vanishes,  then  we’re  happy  again.  Caught  in  this  endless  cy- 
cle,  we  revolve  repeatedly  through  heaven  and  hell. 

Beíore  his  enlightenment,  the  Buddha  recognized  this  pattern  in  his 
own  heart.  He  knew  that  the  conditions  for  existence  and  rebirth  had 
not  yet  ceased.  His  work  was  not  yet  ữnished.  Focusing  on  life’s  condi- 
tionality,  he  contemplated  in  accordance  with  nature:  “Due  to  this  cause 
there  is  birth,  due  to  birth  there  is  death,  and  all  this  movement  of  Corn¬ 
ing  and  going.”  So  the  Buddha  took  up  these  themes  for  contemplation 
in  order  to  understand  the  truth  about  the  tìve  khandhas.  Everything 
mental  and  physical,  everything  conceived  and  thought  about,  without 
exception,  is  conditioned.  Once  he  knew  this,  he  taught  us  to  set  it 
down.  Once  he  knew  this,  he  taught  to  abandon  it  all.  He  encouraged 
others  to  understand  in  accordance  with  this  truth.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll 
suffer.  We  won’t  be  able  to  let  go  of  these  things.  However,  once  we  do 
see  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we’ll  recognize  how  these  things  delude  us. 
As  the  Buddha  taught,  “The  mind  has  no  substance,  it's  not  any  thing.” 

The  mind  isn’t  bom  belonging  to  anyone.  It  doesn’t  die  as  any- 
one’s.  This  mind  is  free,  brilliantly  radiant,  and  unentangled  with  any 
problems  or  issues.  The  reason  problems  arise  is  because  the  mind  is 
deluded  by  conditioned  things,  deluded  by  this  misperception  of  self. 
So  the  Buddha  taught  to  observe  this  mind.  In  the  beginning  what  is 
there?  There  is  truly  nothing  there.  It  doesn’t  arise  with  conditioned 
things,  and  it  doesn’t  die  with  them.  When  the  mind  encounters  some- 
thing  good,  it  doesn’t  change  to  become  good.  When  the  mind  encoun- 
ters  something  bad,  it  doesn’t  become  bad  as  well.  That’s  how  it  is 
when  there  is  clcar  insight  into  one’s  nature.  There  is  understanding 
that  this  is  essentially  a  substanceless  State  of  aííairs. 

The  Buddha’s  insight  saw  it  all  as  impermanent,  unsatisíactory  and 
not-seIf.  He  wants  us  to  íully  comprehend  in  the  same  way.  The  knovv- 
ing  then  knows  in  accordance  with  truth.  When  it  knows  happiness  or 
sorrovv,  it  remains  unmoved.  The  emotion  of  happiness  is  a  form  of 
birth.  The  tendency  to  become  sad  is  a  form  of  death.  When  there’s 
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death  there  is  birth,  and  what  is  born  has  to  die.  That  which  arises  and 
passes  away  is  caught  in  this  unremitting  cycle  of  becoming.  Once  the 
meditator’s  mind  comes  to  this  State  of  understanding,  no  doubt  remains 
about  whether  there  is  íurther  becoming  and  rebirth.  There’s  no  need 
to  ask  anyone  else. 

The  Buddha  comprehensively  investigated  conditioned  phenomena 
and  so  was  able  to  let  it  all  go.  The  five  khandhas  were  let  go  of,  and 
the  knovving  caiTÍed  on  merely  as  an  impartial  observer  of  the  process. 
If  he  experienced  something  positive,  he  didn’t  become  positive  along 
with  it.  He  simply  observed  and  remained  awarc.  If  he  experienced 
something  negative,  he  didn’t  become  negative.  And  why  was  that? 
Because  his  mind  had  been  cut  free  from  such  causes  and  conditions. 
He’d  penetrated  the  Truth.  The  conditions  leading  to  rebirth  no  longer 
existed.  This  is  the  knowing  that  is  certain  and  reliable.  This  is  a  mind 
that  is  truly  at  peace.  This  is  what  is  not  bom,  doesn’t  age,  doesn’t  get 
sick,  and  doesn’t  die.  This  is  neither  cause  nor  effect,  nor  dependent 
on  cause  and  effect.  It  is  independent  of  the  process  of  causal  condi- 
tioning.  The  causes  then  cease  with  no  conditioning  remaining.  This 
mind  is  above  and  beyond  birth  and  death,  above  and  beyond  happiness 
and  sorrovv,  above  and  beyond  both  good  and  evil.  What  can  you  say? 
It’s  beyond  the  limitations  of  language  to  describe  it.  All  supporting 
conditions  have  ceased  and  any  attempt  to  describe  it  will  merely  lead 
to  attachment.  The  words  used  then  become  the  theory  of  the  mind. 

Theoretical  descriptions  of  the  mind  and  its  workings  arc  accurate, 
but  the  Buddha  realized  that  this  type  of  knowledge  was  relatively  use- 
less.  We  understand  something  intellectually  and  then  believe  it,  but  it’s 
of  no  real  bcncíìt.  It  doesn’t  lead  to  peace  of  mind.  The  knowing  of  the 
Buddha  leads  to  letting  go.  It  results  in  abandoning  and  renunciation. 
Because  it’s  precisely  this  mind  that  leads  us  to  get  involved  with  both 
what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong.  If  we’re  smart  we  get  involved  with 
those  things  that  are  right.  If  we’re  stupid  we  get  involved  with  those 
things  that  are  wrong.  Such  a  mind  is  the  world,  and  the  Blessed  One 
took  the  things  of  this  world  to  examine  this  very  world.  Having  come 
to  know  the  world  as  it  actually  was,  he  was  then  known  as  the  “One 
who  clcarly  comprehends  the  world”. 
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Concerning  this  issue  of  samatha  and  vipassanã,  the  important  thing 
is  to  develop  these  States  in  our  own  hearts.  Only  when  we  genuinely 
cultivate  them  ourselves  will  we  know  what  they  actually  are.  We  can 
go  and  study  what  all  the  books  say  about  psychological  factors  of  the 
mind,  but  that  kind  of  intellectual  understanding  is  useless  for  actually 
cutting  off  selhsh  desire,  anger,  and  delusion.  We  only  study  the  theory 
about  selhsh  desire,  anger,  and  delusion,  merely  describing  the  vari- 
ous  characteristics  of  these  mental  dehlements:  “Selhsh  desire  has  this 
meaning;  anger  means  that;  delusion  is  dehned  as  this.”  Only  knowing 
their  theoretical  qualities,  we  can  talk  about  them  only  on  that  level. 
We  know  and  we  arc  intelligent,  but  when  these  dehlements  actually 
appcar  in  our  minds,  do  they  coiTespond  with  the  theory  or  not?  When, 
for  instance,  we  experience  something  undesirable  do  we  react  and  get 
into  a  bad  mood?  Do  we  attach?  Can  we  let  it  go?  If  aversion  comes 
up  and  we  recognize  it,  do  we  still  hang  on  to  it?  Or  once  we  have  seen 
it,  do  we  let  it  go?  If  we  find  that  we  see  something  we  don’t  like  and 
retain  that  aversion  in  our  hearts,  we’d  better  go  back  and  start  studying 
again.  Because  it’s  still  not  right.  The  practice  is  not  yet  períect.  When 
it  reaches  perfection,  letting  go  happens.  Look  at  it  in  this  light. 

We  truly  have  to  look  deeply  into  our  own  hearts  if  we  want  to  expe- 
rience  the  íruits  of  this  practice.  Attempting  to  describe  the  psychology 
of  the  mind  in  terms  of  the  numerous  scparatc  moments  of  conscious- 
ness  and  their  different  characteristics  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  taking  the 
practice  far  enough.  There’s  still  a  lot  more  to  it.  If  we  arc  going  to 
study  these  things,  then  know  them  absolutely,  with  clarity  and  pene- 
trative  understanding.  Without  clarity  of  insight,  how  will  we  ever  be 
hnished  with  them?  There’s  no  end  to  it.  We’ll  never  complete  our 
studies. 

Practising  Dhamma  is  thus  extremely  important.  When  I  practised, 
that’s  how  I  studied.  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  mind  moments  or 
psychological  íactors.  I  just  observed  the  quality  of  knowing.  If  a 
thought  of  hate  arose,  I  asked  myselí  why.  If  a  thought  of  love  arosc, 
I  asked  myself  why.  This  is  the  way.  Whether  it’s  labeled  as  a  thought 
or  called  a  psychological  íactor,  so  what?  Just  penetrate  this  one  point 
until  youTe  able  to  resolve  these  íeelings  of  love  and  hate,  until  they 
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completely  vanish  from  the  heart.  When  I  was  able  to  stop  loving  and 
hating  under  any  circumstance,  I  was  able  to  transcend  suffering.  Then 
it  doesn’t  matter  what  happens,  the  heart  and  mind  are  released  and  at 
ease.  Nothing  remains.  It  has  all  stopped. 

Practise  like  this.  If  people  want  to  talk  a  lot  about  theory  that’s 
their  business.  But  no  matter  how  much  it’s  debated,  the  practice  always 
comes  down  to  this  single  point  right  here.  When  something  arises,  it 
arises  right  here.  Whether  a  lot  or  a  little,  it  originates  right  here.  When 
it  ceases,  the  cessation  is  right  here.  Where  else?  The  Buddha  called 
this  point  the  “Knowing.”  When  it  knows  the  way  things  are  accurately, 
in  line  with  the  truth,  we’ll  understand  the  meaning  of  mind.  Things  in- 
cessantly  deceive.  As  you  study  them,  theyTe  simultaneously  deceiving 
you.  How  else  can  I  put  it?  Even  though  you  know  about  them,  you 
are  still  being  deluded  by  them  precisely  where  you  know  them.  That’s 
the  situation.  The  issue  is  this:  it’s  my  opinion  that  the  Buddha  didn’t 
intend  that  we  only  know  what  these  things  are  called.  The  aim  of  the 
Buddha’s  teachings  is  to  hgure  out  the  way  to  liberate  ourselves  from 
these  things  through  searching  for  the  underlying  causes. 


Sila,  Samadhi,  and  Panna 

I  practised  Dhamma  without  knowing  a  great  deal.  I  just  knew  that 
the  path  to  liberation  began  with  virtue  ( sĩla  *).  Virtue  is  the  beautiíul 
beginning  of  the  Path.  The  deep  peace  of  samãdhil 2  is  the  beautiíul 
middle.  Wisdom  ( paũũã )  is  the  beautiíul  end.  Although  they  can  be 
separated  as  three  unique  aspects  of  the  training,  as  we  look  into  them 
more  and  more  deeply,  these  three  qualities  converge  as  one.  To  up- 
hold  virtue,  you  have  to  be  wise.  We  usually  advise  people  to  develop 
ethical  standards  hrst  by  keeping  the  five  precepts  so  that  their  virtue 
will  become  solid.  However,  the  períection  of  virtue  takes  a  lot  of  wis- 
dom.  We  have  to  consider  our  speech  and  actions,  and  analyze  theừ 

lSĩla  is  a  broad  term  whose  meaning  includes  living  an  ethical  life,  following 
moral  precepts,  and  behaving  in  a  restrained  manner  that  does  not  harm  others  or  one- 
self.  In  this  translation,  it  will  be  rendered  as  ‘virtue.’ 

2Samãdhi  -  the  íocused  energy  of  the  mind  in  meditative  concentration. 
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consequences.  This  is  all  the  work  of  wisdom.  We  have  to  rely  on  our 
wisdom  in  order  to  cultivate  virtue. 

According  to  the  theory,  virtue  comes  hrst,  then  samãdhi  and  then 
vvisdom,  but  when  I  examined  it  I  found  that  wisdom  is  the  íoundation 
stone  for  every  other  aspect  of  the  practice.  In  order  to  í  ully  compre- 
hend  the  consequences  of  what  we  say  and  do  -  especially  the  harmíul 
consequences  -  we  need  to  use  wisdom  to  guide  and  supervise,  to  scru- 
tinize  the  workings  of  cause  and  effect.  This  will  puriíy  our  actions  and 
speech.  Once  we  become  íamiliar  with  ethical  and  unethical  behavior, 
we  see  the  place  to  practice.  We  then  abandon  what’s  bad  and  cultivate 
what’s  good.  We  abandon  what’s  wrong  and  cultivate  what’s  right.  This 
is  virtue.  As  we  do  this,  the  heart  becomes  increasingly  hrm  and  stead- 
fast.  A  steadíast  and  unvvavering  hcart  is  free  of  apprehension,  remorse, 
and  coníusion  concerning  our  actions  and  speech.  This  is  samãdhi. 

This  stable  unihcation  of  mind  íorms  a  sccondary  and  more  pow- 
eríul  source  of  energy  in  our  Dhamma  practice,  allowing  a  deeper  con- 
templation  of  the  sights,  sounds,  etc.,  that  we  experience.  Once  the 
mind  is  established  with  firm  and  unwavering  mindíulness  and  peace, 
we  can  engage  in  sustained  inquiry  into  the  reality  of  the  body,  íeeling, 
perception,  thought,  consciousness,  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  bod- 
ily  sensations  and  objects  of  mind.  As  they  continually  arise,  we  con- 
tinually  investigate  with  a  sincere  determination  not  to  lose  our  mind- 
íulness.  Then  we’ll  know  what  these  things  actually  are.  They  come 
into  existence  following  their  own  natural  truth.  As  our  understanding 
steadily  grows,  wisdom  is  bom.  Once  there’s  clcar  comprehension  of 
the  way  things  truly  are,  our  old  perceptions  are  uprooted  and  our  con- 
ceptual  knovvledge  transíorms  into  wisdom.  That’s  how  virtue,  samãdhi 
and  wisdom  merge  and  íunction  as  one. 

As  wisdom  increases  in  strcngth  and  intrepidity,  samãdhi  evolves  to 
become  increasingly  hrm.  The  more  unshakeable  samãdhi  is,  the  more 
unshakeable  and  all-encompassing  virtue  becomes.  As  virtue  is  per- 
íected,  it  nurtures  samãdhi,  and  the  additional  strengthening  of  samãdhi 
leads  to  a  maturing  of  wisdom.  These  three  aspects  of  the  training  mesh 
and  intertwine.  United,  they  form  the  Noble  Eightíold  Path,  the  way  of 
the  Buddha.  Once  virtue,  samãdhi,  and  vvisdom  reach  their  peak,  this 
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Path  has  the  power  to  eradicate  those  things  which  dehle  the  mind’s 
purity1 .  When  sensual  desire  comes  up,  when  anger  and  delusion  show 
their  face,  this  Path  is  the  only  thing  capable  of  cutting  them  down  in 
their  tracks. 

The  framework  for  Dhamma  practice  is  the  Four  Noble  Truths:  suf- 
íering  (dukkhíi),  the  origin  of  suffering  ( samudaya ),  the  cessation  of 
suffering  ( nirodha )  and  the  Path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering 
(nmggíi).  This  Path  consists  of  virtue,  samãdhi  and  wisdom,  the  frame- 
work  for  training  the  heart.  Their  true  meaning  is  not  to  be  found  in 
these  words  but  dwells  in  the  depth  of  our  hearts.  That’s  what  virtue, 
samãdhi  and  wisdom  are  like.  They  revolve  continually.  The  Noble 
Eightíold  Path  will  envelop  any  sight,  sound,  smell,  taste,  bodily  sensa- 
tion,  or  object  of  mind  that  arises.  Hovvever,  if  the  factors  of  the  Eight- 
fold  Path  are  weak  and  timid,  the  dehlements  will  possess  our  minds. 
If  the  Noble  Path  is  strong  and  courageous,  it  will  conquer  and  destroy 
the  dehlements.  If  it’s  the  dehlements  that  are  powerful  and  brave  while 
the  Path  is  íeeble  and  frail,  the  dehlements  will  conquer  the  Path.  They 
conquer  our  hearts.  If  the  knowing  isn’t  quick  and  nimble  enough  as 
forms,  íeelings,  perceptions,  and  thoughts  are  experienced,  they  pos- 
sess  and  devastate  us.  The  Path  and  the  dehlements  proceed  in  tandem. 
As  Dhamma  practice  develops  in  the  heart,  these  two  íorces  have  to 
battle  it  out  every  step  of  the  way.  It’s  like  there  are  two  people  arguing 
inside  the  mind,  but  it’s  just  the  Path  of  Dhamrna  and  the  dehlements 
struggling  to  win  domination  of  the  heart.  The  Path  guides  and  fos- 
ters  our  ability  to  contemplate.  As  long  as  we  are  able  to  contemplate 
accurately,  the  dehlements  will  be  losing  ground.  But  if  we  are  shaky, 
whenever  dehlements  regroup  and  regain  their  strength,  the  Path  will  be 
routed  as  dehlements  take  its  place.  The  two  sides  will  continue  to  hght 
it  out  until  eventually  there  is  a  victor  and  the  whole  affair  is  settled. 

If  we  focus  our  endeavor  on  developing  the  way  of  Dhamma,  de- 
hlements  will  be  gradually  and  persistently  eradicated.  Once  fully  cul- 
tivated,  the  Four  Noble  Truths  reside  in  our  hearts.  Whatever  form  suf- 
fering  takes,  it  always  exists  due  to  a  cause.  That’s  the  Second  Noble 

1  Kilesa  -  defilements;  mental  qualities  that  detìle,  poison  or  stain  the  heart;  sensual 
or  selhsh  desire,  anger,  delusion,  and  any  unwholesome  State  of  mind  based  on  them. 
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Truth.  And  vvhat  is  the  cause?  Weak  virtue.  Weak  samãdhi.  Weak  wis- 
dom.  When  the  Path  isn’t  durable,  the  dehlements  dominate  the  mind. 
When  they  dominate,  the  Second  Noble  Truth  comes  into  play,  and  it 
gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  suffering.  Once  we  are  suffering,  those  qualities 
which  arc  able  to  quell  the  suffering  disappcar.  The  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  the  Path  are  virtue,  samãdhi,  and  vvisdom.  When  they  have 
attained  full  strength,  the  Path  of  Dhamma  is  unstoppable,  advancing 
uncessingly  to  overcome  the  attachment  and  clinging  that  bring  us  so 
rnuch  anguish.  Suffering  can’t  arise  because  the  Path  is  destroying  the 
dehlements.  It’s  at  this  point  that  cessation  of  suffering  occurs.  Why  is 
the  Path  able  to  bring  about  the  cessation  of  suffering?  Because  virtue, 
samãdhi,  and  wisdom  arc  attaining  their  peak  of  períection,  and  the 
Path  has  gathered  an  unstoppable  momentum.  It  all  comes  together 
right  here.  I  would  say  for  anyone  who  practises  like  this,  theoretical 
ideas  about  the  mind  don’t  come  into  the  picture.  If  the  mind  is  liber- 
ated  from  these,  then  it  is  utterly  dependable  and  certain.  Now  \vhatever 
path  it  takes,  we  don’t  have  to  goad  it  much  to  keep  it  going  straight. 

Consider  the  leaves  of  a  mango  tree.  What  arc  they  like?  By  exam- 
ining  just  a  single  leaf  we  know.  Even  if  there  arc  ten  thousand  of  them 
we  know  what  all  those  leaves  are  like.  Just  look  at  one  leaf.  The  oth- 
ers  arc  essentially  the  same.  Similarly  with  the  trunk.  We  only  have  to 
see  the  trunk  of  one  mango  tree  to  know  the  characteristics  of  them  all. 
Just  look  at  one  tree.  All  the  other  mango  trees  will  be  essentially  no 
different.  Even  if  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  of  them,  if  I  knew 
one  I’d  know  them  all.  This  is  what  the  Buddha  taught. 

Virtue,  samãdhi,  and  wisdom  constitute  the  Path  of  the  Buddha. 
But  the  way  is  not  the  essence  of  the  Dhamma.  The  Path  isn’t  an  end  in 
itself,  not  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Blessed  One.  But  it’s  the  way  leading 
invvards.  It’s  just  like  how  you  traveled  from  Bangkok  to  my  monastery, 
Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  It’s  not  the  road  you  were  after.  What  you  wanted 
was  to  reach  the  monastery,  but  you  needed  the  road  for  the  journey. 
The  road  you  traveled  on  is  not  the  monastery.  It’s  just  the  way  to  get 
here.  But  if  you  want  to  arrive  at  the  monastery,  you  have  to  follow  the 
road.  It's  the  same  with  virtue,  samãdhi,  and  wisdom.  We  could  say 
they  are  not  the  essence  of  the  Dhamma,  but  they  are  the  road  to  ar- 
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rive  there.  When  virtue,  samãdhi,  and  wisdom  have  been  mastered,  the 
result  is  proíound  peace  of  mind.  That’s  the  destination.  Once  we’ve 
arrived  at  this  peace,  even  if  we  hcar  a  noise,  the  mind  remains  unruf- 
fled.  Once  we’ve  reached  this  peace,  there’s  nothing  remaining  to  do. 
The  Buddha  taught  to  give  it  all  up.  Whatever  happens,  there’s  nothing 
to  woưy  about.  Then  we  truly,  unquestionably,  know  for  ourselves.  We 
no  longer  simply  believe  what  other  people  say. 

The  essential  principle  of  Buddhism  is  empty  of  any  phenomena. 
It’s  not  contingent  upon  miraculous  displays  of  psychic  powers,  para- 
normal  abilities,  or  anything  else  mystical  or  bizarre.  The  Buddha  did 
not  emphasize  the  importance  of  these  things.  Such  powers,  however, 
do  exist  and  may  be  possible  to  develop,  but  this  facet  of  Dhamma  is 
deluding,  so  the  Buddha  did  not  advocate  or  encourage  it.  The  only 
people  he  praised  were  the  ones  who  were  able  to  liberate  themselves 
from  suffering. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  training,  and  the  tools  and  equipment 
to  get  the  job  done  arc  generosity,  virtue,  samãdhi,  and  vvisdom.  We 
have  to  take  them  up  and  train  with  them.  Together  they  form  a  Path 
inclining  inwards,  and  wisdom  is  the  tìrst  step.  This  Path  cannot  mature 
if  the  mind  is  encrusted  with  dehlements,  but  if  we  are  stout-hcartcd 
and  strong,  the  Path  will  eliminate  these  impurities.  Hovvever,  if  it’s 
the  deíĩlements  that  are  stout-hearted  and  strong  they  will  destroy  the 
Path.  Dhamma  practice  simply  involves  these  two  íorces  battling  it 
out  incessantly  until  the  end  of  the  road  is  reached.  They  engage  in 
unremitting  battle  until  the  very  end. 


The  Dangers  of  Attachment 

Using  the  tools  of  practice  entails  hardship  and  arduous  challenges.  We 
rely  on  patience,  endurance  and  going  without.  We  have  to  do  it  our- 
selves,  experience  it  for  ourselves,  realize  it  ourselves.  Scholars,  hovv- 
ever,  tend  to  get  coníused  a  lot.  For  example,  when  they  sít  in  medi- 
tation,  as  soon  as  their  minds  experience  a  teeny  bít  of  tranquility  they 
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start  to  think,  “Hey,  this  must  be  íìrst  jhãnal.”  This  is  how  theừ  minds 
work.  And  once  those  thoughts  arise  the  tranquility  they’d  experienced 
is  shattered.  Soon  they  start  to  think  that  it  must  have  been  the  second 
jhâna  they’d  attained.  Don’t  think  and  speculate  about  it.  There  aren’t 
any  billboards  which  announce  which  level  of  samãdhi  we’re  experi- 
encing.  The  reality  is  completely  diííerent.  There  aren’t  any  signs  like 
the  road  signs  that  tell  you,  “This  way  to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.”  That’s 
not  how  I  read  the  mind.  It  doesn’t  announce. 

Although  a  number  of  highly  esteemed  scholars  have  written  de- 
scriptions  of  the  íìrst,  second,  third,  and  íourth  jhãna,  what’s  written  is 
merely  external  iníormation.  If  the  mind  actually  enters  these  States  of 
proíound  peace,  it  doesn’t  know  anything  about  those  written  descrip- 
tions.  It  knows,  but  what  it  knows  isn’t  the  same  as  the  theory  we  study. 
If  the  scholars  try  to  clutch  their  theory  and  drag  it  into  their  meditation, 
sitting  and  pondering,  “Hmmm...what  could  this  be?  Is  this  íì rst  ịhãna 
yet?”  There!  The  peace  is  shattered,  and  they  don’t  experience  anything 
of  real  value.  And  why  is  that?  Because  there  is  desire,  and  once  there’s 
craving  what  happens?  The  mind  simultaneously  withdraws  out  of  the 
meditation.  So  it’s  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  relinquish  thinking  and 
speculation.  Abandon  them  completely.  Just  take  up  the  body,  speech 
and  mind  and  delve  entirely  into  the  practice.  Observe  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  but  don’t  lug  the  Dhamma  books  in  there  with  you.  Other- 
wise  everything  becomes  a  big  mess,  because  nothing  in  those  books 
corrcsponds  precisely  to  the  reality  of  the  way  things  truly  are. 

People  who  study  a  lot,  who  are  full  of  theoretical  knowledge,  usu- 
ally  don’t  succeed  in  Dhamma  practice.  They  get  bogged  down  at  the 
iníormation  level.  The  truth  is,  the  heart  and  mind  can’t  be  measured 
by  external  standards.  If  the  mind  is  getting  peaceíul,  just  allow  it  to  be 
peaceíul.  The  most  proíound  levels  of  deep  peace  do  exist.  Personally, 
I  didn’t  know  much  about  the  theory  of  practice.  Td  been  a  monk  for 
three  years  and  still  had  a  lot  of  questions  about  what  samãdhi  actu- 
ally  was.  I  kept  trying  to  think  about  it  and  figure  it  out  as  I  meditated, 
but  my  mind  became  even  more  restless  and  distracted  than  it  had  been 

1  Jhãna  -  protound  uniíĩcation  of  mind  in  meditation.  The  pinnacle  of  samãdhi. 
The  Buddha  taught  eight  distinct  levels. 
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before!  The  amount  of  thinking  actually  increased.  When  I  wasn’t 
meditating  it  was  more  peaceíul.  Boy,  was  it  diííìcult,  so  exasperating ! 
But  even  though  I  encountered  so  many  obstacles,  I  never  threw  in  the 
towel.  I  just  kept  on  doing  it.  When  I  wasn’t  trying  to  do  anything  in 
particular,  my  mind  was  relatively  at  ease.  But  whenever  I  determined 
to  make  the  mind  unify  in  samãdhi,  it  went  out  of  control.  “What’s 
going  on  here,”  I  wondered.  “Why  is  this  happening?” 

Later  on  I  began  to  realize  that  meditation  was  comparable  to  the 
process  of  breathing.  If  we’re  determined  to  force  the  breath  to  be  shal- 
low,  deep  or  just  right,  it’s  very  dilììcult  to  do.  However,  if  we  go  for 
a  stroll  and  we’re  not  even  aware  of  when  we’re  breathing  in  or  out, 
it’s  extremely  relaxing.  So  I  rcílcctcd,  ‘Aha!  Maybe  that’s  the  way  it 
vvorks.”  When  a  person  is  normally  walking  around  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  not  íocusing  attention  on  their  breath,  does  their  breathing  cause 
them  suffering?  No,  they  just  feel  relaxed.  But  when  I’d  sít  down  and 
vow  with  determination  that  I  was  going  to  make  my  mind  peaceful, 
clinging  and  attachment  set  in.  When  I  tried  to  control  the  breath  to 
be  shallow  or  deep,  it  just  brought  on  more  stress  than  I  had  before. 
Why?  Because  the  willpower  I  was  using  was  tainted  with  clinging 
and  attachment.  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on.  All  that  írustration 
and  hardship  was  Corning  up  because  I  was  bringing  craving  into  the 
meditation. 


Unshakeable  Peace 

I  once  stayed  in  a  forest  monastery  that  was  half  a  mile  from  a  village. 
One  night  the  villagers  were  celebrating  with  a  loud  party  as  I  was 
walking  meditation.  It  must  have  been  aíter  11:00  and  I  was  íeeling  a 
bít  peculiar.  I’d  been  íeeling  strange  like  this  since  midday.  My  mind 
was  quiet.  There  were  hardly  any  thoughts.  I  felt  very  relaxed  and  at 
ease.  I  did  vvalking  meditation  until  I  was  tired  and  then  went  to  sít  in 
my  grass-rooíed  hut.  As  I  sat  down  I  barely  had  time  to  cross  my  legs 
beíore,  amazingly,  my  mind  just  wanted  to  delve  into  a  proíound  State 
of  peace.  It  happened  all  by  itselí.  As  soon  as  I  sat  down,  the  mind 
became  truly  pcaccỉul.  It  was  rock  solid.  It  wasn’t  as  if  I  couldn't  hear 
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the  noise  of  the  villagers  singing  and  dancing  - 1  still  could  -  but  I  could 
also  shut  the  sound  out  entirely. 

Strange.  When  I  didn’t  pay  attention  to  the  sound,  it  was  perfectly 
quiet  -  didn't  hear  a  thing.  But  if  I  wanted  to  hear,  I  could,  without  it 
being  a  disturbance.  It  was  like  there  were  two  objects  in  my  mind  that 
were  placed  side  by  side  but  not  touching.  I  could  see  that  the  mind  and 
it’s  object  of  avvareness  were  separate  and  distinct,  just  like  this  spit- 
toon  and  water  kettle  here.  Then  I  understood:  when  the  mind  unihes 
in  samẫdhi,  if  you  direct  your  attention  outward  you  can  hear,  but  if  you 
let  it  dvvell  in  its  emptiness  then  it’s  períectly  silent.  When  sound  was 
perceived,  I  could  see  that  the  knovving  and  the  sound  were  distinctly 
different.  I  contemplated:  “If  this  isn’t  the  way  it  is,  how  else  could 
it  be?”  That’s  the  way  it  was.  These  two  things  were  totally  separate. 
I  continued  on  investigating  like  this  until  my  understanding  deepened 
even  íurther:  “Ah.  this  is  important.  When  the  perceived  continuity  of 
phenomena  is  cut,  the  result  is  peace.”  The  previous  illusion  of  continu- 
ity  (santati)  transíormed  into  peace  of  mind  (santi).  So  I  continued  to 
sít,  putting  effort  into  the  meditation.  The  mind  at  that  time  was  íocused 
solely  on  the  meditation,  indifferent  to  everything  else.  Had  I  stopped 
meditating  at  this  point  it  would  have  been  merely  because  it  was  com- 
plete.  I  could  have  taken  it  easy,  but  it  wouldn’t  have  been  because  of 
laziness,  tiredness,  or  1'ccling  annoyed.  Not  at  all.  These  were  absent 
from  the  heart.  There  was  only  períect  inner  balance  and  equipoise  - 
just  right. 

Eventually  I  did  take  a  break,  but  it  was  only  the  posture  of  sitting 
that  changed.  My  hcart  remained  constant,  unwavering  and  unflag- 
ging.  I  pulled  a  pillow  over,  intending  to  take  a  rest.  As  I  reclined, 
the  mind  remained  just  as  peaceful  as  it  had  been  beíore.  Then,  just 
before  my  head  hít  the  pillovv,  the  mind’s  avvareness  began  flowing  in- 
wards,  I  didn’t  know  where  it  was  headed,  but  it  kept  flowing  deeper 
and  deeper  within.  It  was  like  a  cuưent  of  electricity  flowing  down  a 
cable  to  a  switch.  When  it  hít  the  svvitch  my  body  exploded  with  a 
deaíening  bang.  The  knovving  during  that  time  was  extremely  lucid  and 
subtle.  Once  past  that  point  the  mind  was  released  to  penetrate  deeply 
inside.  It  went  inside  to  the  point  where  there  wasn’t  anything  at  all. 
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Absolutely  nothing  from  the  outside  world  could  come  into  that  place. 
Nothing  at  all  could  reach  it.  Having  dwelt  internally  for  some  time,  the 
mind  then  retreated  to  flow  back  out.  However,  when  I  say  it  retreated, 
I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  I  made  it  flow  back  out.  I  was  simply  an 
observer,  only  knowing  and  vvitnessing.  The  mind  came  out  more  and 
more  until  it  hnally  returned  to  normal. 

Once  my  normal  State  of  consciousness  returned,  the  question  arose, 
“What  was  that?!”  The  answer  came  immediately,  “These  things  hap- 
pen  of  their  own  accord.  You  don’t  have  to  scarch  for  an  explanation.” 
This  answer  was  enough  to  satisíy  my  mind. 

After  a  short  time  my  mind  again  began  flowing  invvards.  I  wasn’t 
making  any  conscious  effort  to  direct  the  mind.  It  took  off  by  itselí.  As 
it  moved  deeper  and  deeper  inside,  it  again  hít  that  same  switch.  This 
time  my  body  shattered  into  the  most  minute  particlcs  and  íragments. 
Again  the  mind  was  released  to  penetrate  deeply  inside  itself.  Utter 
silence.  It  was  even  more  proíound  than  the  tìrst  time.  Absolutely 
nothing  external  could  reach  it.  The  mind  abided  here  for  some  time, 
for  as  long  as  it  vvished,  and  then  retreated  to  flow  outvvards.  At  that 
time  it  was  following  its  own  momentum  and  happening  all  by  itselí. 
I  wasn’t  inílucncing  or  directing  my  mind  to  be  in  any  particular  way, 
to  flow  inwards  or  retreat  outwards.  I  was  merely  the  one  knowing  and 
vvatching. 

My  mind  again  returned  to  its  normal  State  of  consciousness,  and  I 
didn’t  wonder  or  speculate  about  what  was  happening.  As  I  meditated, 
the  mind  once  again  inclined  inwards.  This  time  the  entire  cosmos 
shattered  and  disintegrated  into  minute  particlcs.  The  carth.  ground, 
mountains,  tìelds  and  íorests  -  the  whole  world  -  disintegrated  into  the 
space  element.  People  had  vanished.  Everything  had  disappcarcd.  On 
this  third  time  absolutely  nothing  remained. 

The  mind,  having  inclined  invvards,  settled  down  there  for  as  long 
as  it  wished.  I  can’t  say  I  understand  exactly  how  it  remained  there. 
It’s  diííìcult  to  describe  what  happened.  There’s  nothing  I  can  compare 
it  to.  No  simile  is  apt.  This  time  the  mind  remained  inside  far  longer 
than  it  had  previously,  and  only  aíter  some  time  did  it  come  out  of  that 
State.  When  I  say  it  came  out,  I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  I  made  it 
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come  out  or  that  I  was  controlling  what  was  happening.  The  mind  did 
it  all  by  itselí.  I  was  merely  an  observer.  Eventually  it  again  returned  to 
its  normal  State  of  consciousness.  How  could  you  put  a  name  on  what 
happened  during  these  three  times?  Who  knows?  What  term  are  you 
going  to  use  to  label  it? 


The  Power  of  Samadhi 

Everything  Eve  been  relating  to  you  concerns  the  mind  following  the 
way  of  nature.  This  was  no  theoretical  description  of  the  mind  or  of 
psychological  States.  There’s  no  need  for  that.  When  there’s  íaith  or 
conhdence,  you  get  in  there  and  really  do  it.  Not  just  playing  around, 
you  put  your  life  on  the  line.  And  vvhen  your  practice  reaches  the  stage 
that  Eve  been  describing,  afterwards  the  whole  world  is  turned  upside 
down.  Your  understanding  of  reality  is  completely  different.  Your  view 
is  utterly  transíormed.  If  someone  saw  you  at  that  moment,  they  might 
think  you  were  insane.  If  this  experience  happened  to  someone  who 
didn’t  have  a  thorough  grip  on  themselves,  they  might  actually  go  crazy, 
because  nothing  is  the  same  as  it  was  beíore.  The  people  of  the  world 
appcar  differently  than  they  used  to.  But  you’re  the  only  one  who  sees 
this.  Absolutely  everything  changes.  Your  thoughts  are  transniutcd: 
other  people  now  think  in  one  way,  while  you  think  in  another.  They 
speak  about  things  in  one  way,  while  you  speak  in  another.  They’re  de- 
scending  one  path  while  you’re  climbing  another.  You’re  no  longer  the 
same  as  other  human  beings.  This  way  of  experiencing  things  doesn’t 
deteriorate.  It  persists  and  carries  on.  Give  it  a  try.  If  it  really  is  as  I 
describe,  you  won’t  have  to  go  searching  very  far.  Just  look  into  your 
own  heart.  This  heart  is  staunchly  courageous,  unshakably  bold.  This 
is  the  heart’s  power,  it’s  source  of  strength  and  energy.  The  heart  has 
this  potential  strength.  This  is  the  power  and  force  of  samãdhi. 

At  this  point  it’s  still  just  the  power  and  purity  that  the  mind  derives 
from  samãdhi.  This  level  of  samãdhi  is  samãdhi  at  its  ultimate.  The 
mind  has  attained  the  summit  of  samãdhi ;  it’s  not  mere  momentary 
concentration.  If  you  were  to  switch  to  vipassanã  meditation  at  this 
point,  the  contemplation  would  be  uninterrupted  and  insightíul.  Or  you 
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could  take  that  íocused  energy  and  use  it  in  other  ways.  From  this  point 
on  you  could  develop  psychic  powers,  períorm  miraculous  feats  or  use 
it  anyway  you  wanted.  Ascetìcs  and  hermits  have  used  samãdhi  energy 
for  making  holy  water,  talismans  or  casting  spells.  These  things  arc  all 
possible  at  this  stage,  and  may  be  of  some  benebt  in  their  own  way;  but 
it’s  like  the  bcncíìt  of  alcohol.  You  drink  it  and  then  you  get  drunk. 

This  level  of  samãdhi  is  a  rest  stop.  The  Buddha  stopped  and  rested 
here.  It  íorms  the  foundation  for  contemplation  and  vipassanã.  How- 
ever,  it’s  not  necessary  to  have  such  proíound  samãdhi  as  this  in  order 
to  observe  the  conditions  around  us,  so  keep  on  steadily  contemplating 
the  process  of  cause  and  effect.  To  do  this  we  focus  the  peace  and  clar- 
ity  of  our  minds  to  analyze  the  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  physical 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  mental  States  we  experience.  Examine  moods 
and  emotions,  whether  positive  or  negative,  happy  or  unhappy.  Exam- 
ine  everything.  It’s  just  like  someone  else  has  climbed  up  a  mango  tree 
and  is  shaking  down  the  íruit  while  we  wait  underneath  to  gather  them 
up.  The  ones  which  arc  rotten,  we  don’t  pick  up.  Just  gather  the  good 
mangoes.  It’s  not  exhausting,  because  we  don’t  have  to  climb  up  the 
tree.  We  simply  wait  underneath  to  reap  the  íruit. 

Do  you  get  the  meaning  of  this  simile?  Everything  experienced 
with  a  peaceful  mind  coníers  greater  understanding.  No  longer  do  we 
create  proliíerating  interpretations  around  what  is  experienced.  Wealth, 
fame,  blame,  praise,  happiness,  and  unhappiness  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord.  And  we’re  at  peace.  We’re  wise.  It's  actually  fun.  It  becomes 
fun  to  sift  through  and  sort  out  these  things.  What  other  people  call 
good,  bad,  evil,  here,  there,  happiness,  unhappiness,  or  whatever  - 
it  all  gets  taken  in  for  our  own  proữt.  Someone  else  has  climbed  up 
the  mango  tree  and  is  shaking  the  branches  to  make  the  mangoes  fall 
down  to  us.  We  simply  enjoy  ourselves  gathering  the  íruit  without  fear. 
What’s  there  to  be  aíraid  of  anyway?  It’s  someone  else  who’s  shaking 
the  mangoes  down  to  us.  Wealth,  fame,  praise,  criticism,  happiness, 
unhappiness,  and  all  the  rest  are  no  more  than  mangoes  íầlling  down, 
and  we  examine  them  with  a  serene  heart.  Then  we’ll  know  which  ones 
arc  good  and  which  arc  rotten. 
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Working  in  Accord  with  Nature 

When  we  begin  to  wield  the  peace  and  serenity  we’ve  been  developing 
in  meditation  to  contemplate  these  things,  wisdom  arises.  This  is  what 
I  call  wisdom.  This  is  vipassanã.  It’s  not  something  íabricated  and  con- 
strued.  If  we’re  wise,  vipassanã  will  develop  naturally.  We  don’t  have 
to  label  what's  happening.  If  there’s  only  a  little  clarity  of  insight,  we 
call  this  “little  vipassanã.”  When  clcar  seeing  increases  a  bít,  we  call 
that  “moderate  vipassanã.”  If  knowing  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
Truth,  we  call  that  “ultimate  vipassanã.”  Personally  I  preíer  to  use  the 
word  wisdom  (paũũã)  rather  than  “vipassanã.”  If  we  think  we  arc  go- 
ing  to  sít  down  from  time  to  time  and  practise  “vipassanã  meditation,” 
we’re  going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time  of  it.  Insight  has  to  proceed 
from  peace  and  tranquility.  The  entire  process  will  happen  naturally  of 
its  own  accord.  We  can’t  force  it. 

The  Buddha  taught  that  this  process  matures  at  its  own  rate.  Having 
reached  this  level  of  practice,  we  allow  it  to  develop  according  to  our 
innate  capabilities,  spiritual  aptitude  and  the  merit  we’ve  accumulated 
in  the  past.  But  we  never  stop  putting  effort  into  the  practice.  Whether 
the  progress  is  swift  or  slow  is  out  of  our  control.  It's  just  like  planting 
a  tree.  The  tree  knows  how  fast  it  should  grow.  If  we  want  it  to  grow 
more  quickly  than  it  is,  this  is  pure  delusion.  If  we  want  it  to  grow 
more  slovvly,  recognize  this  as  delusion  as  well.  If  we  do  the  work,  the 
results  will  be  íorthcoming  -  just  like  planting  a  tree.  For  example,  say 
we  wanted  to  plant  a  chilli  bush.  Our  responsibility  is  to  dig  a  hole, 
plant  the  seedling,  water  it,  fertilize  it  and  protect  it  from  insects.  This 
is  our  job,  our  end  of  the  bargain.  This  is  where  faith  then  comes  in. 
Whether  the  chilli  plant  grows  or  not  is  up  to  it.  It’s  not  our  business. 
We  can’t  go  tugging  on  the  plant,  trying  to  stretch  it  and  make  it  grow 
íaster.  That’s  not  how  nature  works.  Our  responsibility  is  to  water  and 
fertilize  it.  Practising  Dhamma  in  the  same  way  puts  our  hearts  at  ease. 

If  we  realize  enlightenment  in  this  liíetime,  that’s  fine.  If  we  have 
to  wait  until  our  next  life,  no  matter.  We  have  íaith  and  unfaltering 
conviction  in  the  Dhamma.  Whether  we  progress  quickly  or  slowly 
is  up  to  our  innate  capabilities,  spiritual  aptitude,  and  the  merit  we’ve 
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accumulated  so  far.  Practising  like  this  puts  the  heart  at  ease.  It’s  like 
we’re  riding  in  a  horse  cart.  We  don’t  put  the  cart  beíore  the  horse.  Or 
it’s  like  trying  to  plow  a  rice  paddy  while  walking  in  front  of  our  water 
buffalo  rather  than  behind.  What  I’m  saying  here  is  that  the  mind  is 
getting  ahead  of  itselí.  It’s  impatient  to  get  quick  results.  That’s  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  Don’t  walk  in  front  of  your  water  buffalo.  You  have  to 
walk  behind  the  water  buffalo. 

It’s  just  like  that  chilli  plant  we  are  nurturing.  Give  it  water  and 
fertilizer,  and  it  will  do  the  job  of  absorbing  the  nutrients.  When  ants  or 
termites  come  to  infest  it,  we  Chase  them  away.  Doing  just  this  much 
is  enough  for  the  chilli  to  grow  beautiíully  on  its  own,  and  once  it  is 
grovving  beautiíully,  don’t  try  to  force  it  to  flower  when  we  think  it 
should  flower.  It’s  none  of  our  business.  It  will  just  create  useless 
suffering.  Allow  it  to  bloom  on  its  own.  And  once  the  dovvers  do 
bloom  don’t  demand  that  it  immediately  produce  chilli  peppers.  Don’t 
rely  on  coercion.  That  really  causes  suffering !  Once  we  hgure  this  out, 
we  understand  vvhat  our  responsibilities  arc  and  are  not.  Each  has  their 
speciữc  duty  to  fulfill.  The  mind  knows  its  role  in  the  work  to  be  done. 
If  the  mind  doesn’t  understand  its  role,  it  will  try  to  force  the  chilli  plant 
to  produce  peppers  on  the  very  day  we  plant  it.  The  mind  will  insist  that 
it  grow,  flower,  and  produce  peppers  all  in  one  day. 

This  is  nothing  but  the  second  Noble  Truth:  craving  causes  suffer- 
ing  to  arise.  If  we  arc  aware  of  this  Truth  and  ponder  it,  we’ll  understand 
that  trying  to  force  results  in  our  Dhamma  practice  is  pure  delusion.  It’s 
wrong.  Understanding  how  it  works,  we  let  go  and  allow  things  to  ma- 
ture  according  to  our  innate  capabilities,  spiritual  aptitude  and  the  merit 
we’ve  accumulated.  We  keep  doing  our  part.  Don’t  woưy  that  it  might 
take  a  long  time.  Even  if  it  takes  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  liíetimes  to 
get  enlightened,  so  what?  However  many  liíetimes  it  takes  we  just  keep 
practicing  with  a  heart  at  ease,  comíortable  with  our  pace.  Once  our 
mind  has  entered  the  strcam.  there’s  nothing  to  fear.  It  will  have  gone 
beyond  even  the  smallest  evil  action.  The  Buddha  said  that  the  mind  of 
a  sotẫpanna,  someone  who  has  attained  the  hrst  stage  of  enlightenment, 
has  entered  the  stream  of  Dhamma  that  flows  to  enlightenment.  These 
people  will  never  again  have  to  experience  the  grim  lower  realms  of 
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existence,  never  again  fall  into  hell.  How  could  they  possibly  fall  into 
he  11  when  their  minds  ha  ve  abandoned  evil?  They’ve  seen  the  danger 
in  making  bad  kamma.  Even  if  you  tried  to  force  them  to  do  or  say 
something  evil,  they  would  be  incapable  of  it,  so  there’s  no  chance  of 
ever  again  descending  into  hell  or  the  lower  realms  of  existence.  Their 
minds  are  flowing  with  the  cuưent  of  Dhamma. 

Once  youTe  in  the  stream,  you  know  what  your  responsibilities 
are.  You  comprehend  the  work  ahead.  You  understand  how  to  practise 
Dhamma.  You  know  when  to  strive  hard  and  when  to  relax.  You  com- 
prehend  your  body  and  mind,  this  physical  and  mental  process,  and  you 
renounce  the  things  that  should  be  renounced,  continually  abandoning 
vvithout  a  shred  of  doubt. 


Changing  our  Vision 

In  my  life  of  practising  Dhamma,  I  didn’t  attempt  to  master  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  Just  one.  I  rcíìned  this  heart.  Say  we  look  at  a  body. 
If  we  find  that  we’re  attracted  to  a  body  then  analyze  it.  Have  a  good 
look:  head  hair,  body  hair,  nails,  teeth  and  skin1.  The  Buddha  taught  us 
to  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  contemplate  these  parts  of  the  body.  Visu- 
alize  them  separately,  pull  them  apart,  peel  off  the  skin  and  burn  them 
up.  This  is  how  to  do  it.  Stick  with  this  meditation  until  it’s  hrmly  es- 
tablished  and  unwavering.  See  everyone  the  same.  For  example,  when 
the  monks  and  novices  go  into  the  village  on  alms  round  in  the  morn- 
ing,  whoever  they  see  -  whether  it’s  another  monk  or  a  villager  -  they 
imagine  him  or  her  as  a  dead  body,  a  walking  corpse  staggering  along 
on  the  road  ahead  of  them.  Remain  íocused  on  this  perception.  This  is 
how  to  put  íorth  effort.  It  leads  to  maturity  and  development.  When  you 
see  a  young  woman  whom  you  find  attractive,  imagine  her  as  a  walking 
corpse,  her  body  putrid  and  reeking  from  decomposition.  See  everyone 
like  that.  And  don’t  let  them  get  too  close!  Don’t  allow  the  iníatuation 
to  persist  in  your  heart.  If  you  perceive  others  as  putrid  and  reeking,  I 

*Kesã,  Lomã,  Nakhã,  Dantã,  Taco;  contemplation  of  these  five  bodily  parts  con- 
stitutes  the  íirst  meditation  technique  taught  to  a  newly  ordained  monk  or  nun  by  their 
preceptor. 
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can  assure  you  the  iníatuation  won’t  persist.  Contemplate  until  you’re 
sure  about  what  you’re  seeing,  until  it's  dcíìnitc,  until  you’re  prohcient. 
Whatever  path  you  then  wander  down  you  won’t  go  astray.  Put  your 
whole  heart  into  it.  Whenever  you  see  someone  it’s  no  different  than 
looking  at  a  corpse.  Whether  male  or  íemale,  look  at  that  person  as  a 
dead  body.  And  don’t  íorget  to  see  yourselí  as  a  dead  body.  Eventually 
this  is  all  that’s  left.  Try  to  develop  this  way  of  seeing  as  thoroughly  as 
you  can.  Train  with  it  until  it  increasingly  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
your  mind.  I  promise  it’s  great  fun  -  if  you  actually  do  it.  But  if  you 
arc  preoccupied  with  reading  about  it  in  books,  you’ll  have  a  diíhcult 
time  of  it.  You’ve  got  to  do  it.  And  do  it  vvith  utmost  sincerity.  Do  it 
until  this  meditation  becomes  a  part  of  you.  Make  realization  of  truth 
your  aim.  If  you’re  motivated  by  the  desire  to  transcend  suffering,  then 
you'll  be  on  the  right  path. 

These  days  there  are  many  people  teaching  vipassanã  and  a  wide 
range  of  meditation  techniques.  ril  say  this:  doing  vipassanã  is  not 
easy.  We  canh  just  jump  straight  into  it.  It  won’t  work  if  it’s  not  pro- 
ceeding  from  a  high  Standard  of  morality.  Find  out  for  yourself.  Moral 
discipline  and  training  precepts  are  ncccssary,  because  if  our  behavior, 
actions  and  speech  arcn't  impeccable  we’ll  never  be  able  to  stand  on  our 
own  two  feet.  Meditation  without  virtue  is  like  trying  to  skip  over  an  es- 
sential  section  of  the  Path.  Similarly,  occasionally  you  hear  people  say, 
“You  don’t  need  to  develop  tranquillity.  Skip  over  it  and  go  straight 
into  the  insight  meditation  of  vipassanã’’  Sloppy  people  who  like  to 
cut  corners  say  things  like  this.  They  say  you  don’t  have  to  bother  with 
moral  discipline.  Upholding  and  rehning  your  virtue  is  challenging,  not 
just  playing  around.  If  we  could  skip  over  all  the  teachings  on  ethical 
behavior,  we’d  have  it  pretty  easy,  wouldn’t  we?  Whenever  we’d  en- 
counter  a  diíhculty,  we  just  avoid  it  by  skipping  over  it.  Of  course,  we’d 
all  like  to  skip  over  the  dilììcult  bits. 

There  was  once  a  monk  I  met  who  told  me  he  was  a  real  meditator. 
He  asked  for  permission  to  stay  with  me  here  and  inquired  about  the 
schedule  and  Standard  of  monastic  discipline.  I  explained  to  him  that  in 
this  monastery  we  live  according  to  the  Vinaya,  the  Buddha’s  code  of 
monastic  discipline,  and  if  he  wanted  to  come  and  train  with  me  he’d 
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have  to  renounce  his  money  and  private  supplies  of  goods.  He  told 
me  his  practice  was  “non-attachment  to  all  conventions.”  I  told  him  I 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  “How  about  if  I  stay  here,”  he 
asked,  “and  keep  all  my  money  but  don’t  attach  to  it.  Money’s  just  a 
convention.”  I  said  sure,  no  problem.  “If  you  can  eat  salt  and  not  find 
it  salty,  then  you  can  use  money  and  not  be  attached  it.”  He  was  just 
speaking  gibberish.  Actually  he  was  just  too  lazy  to  follow  the  details 
of  the  Vinaya.  I’m  telling  you,  it’s  diíhcult.  “When  you  can  eat  salt  and 
honestly  assure  me  it’s  not  salty,  then  ril  take  you  seriously.  And  if  you 
tell  me  it’s  not  salty  then  ril  give  you  a  whole  sack  to  eat.  Just  try  it. 
Will  it  really  not  taste  salty?  Non-attachment  to  conventions  isn’t  just  a 
matter  of  clever  speech.  If  you’re  going  to  talk  like  this,  you  canh  stay 
with  me.”  So  he  left. 

We  have  to  try  and  maintain  the  practice  of  virtue.  Monastics  should 
train  by  experimenting  with  the  ascetic  practices1,  while  lay  people 
practising  at  home  should  keep  the  five  precepts2.  Attempt  to  attain 
impeccability  in  everything  said  and  done.  We  should  cultivate  good- 
ness  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  keep  on  gradually  doing  it. 

When  starting  to  cultivate  the  serenity  of  samatha  meditation,  don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  once  or  twice  and  then  giving  up  because 
the  mind  is  not  peaceíul.  That’s  not  the  right  way.  You  have  to  cultivate 
meditation  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Why  does  it  ha  ve  to  take  so 
long?  Think  about  it.  How  many  years  have  we  allowed  our  minds 
to  wander  astray?  How  many  years  have  we  not  been  doing  samatha 
meditation?  Whenever  the  mind  has  ordered  us  to  follow  it  down  a 
particular  path,  we’ve  rushed  after  it.  To  calm  that  wandering  mind, 
to  bring  it  to  a  stop,  to  make  it  still,  a  couple  of  months  of  meditation 
won’t  be  enough.  Consider  this. 

When  we  undertake  to  train  the  mind  to  be  at  peace  with  every  sit- 

1  Dhutanga:  ascetic  practices  recommended  by  the  Buddha  as  a  ‘means  of  shaking 
off  dehlements’.  They  include  13  strict  observances  vvhich  aid  in  the  cultivation  of 
contentment,  renunciation  and  energetic  effort. 

2fíve  precepts:  the  five  basic  guidelines  for  training  oneselí  in  wholesome  actions 
of  body  and  speech:  reíraining  from  killing  other  beings;  reíraining  from  stealing; 
responsible  sexual  conduct;  reíraining  from  lying,  sowing  discord,  harsh  speech  and 
írivolous  chatter;  reíraining  from  taking  intoxicants. 
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uation,  please  understand  that  in  the  beginning  when  a  dcíìlcd  emotion 
comes  up,  the  mind  won’t  be  peaceíul.  It’s  going  to  be  distracted  and 
out  of  control.  Why?  Because  there’s  craving.  We  don’t  want  our 
mind  to  think.  We  don’t  want  to  experience  any  distracting  moods  or 
emotions.  Not  wanting  is  craving,  the  craving  for  non-existence.  The 
more  we  crave  not  to  experience  certain  things,  the  more  we  invite  and 
usher  them  in.  “I  don’t  want  these  things,  so  why  do  they  keep  Corning 
to  me?  I  wish  it  wasn’t  this  way,  so  why  is  it  this  way?”  There  we 
go!  We  crave  for  things  to  exist  in  a  particular  way,  because  we  don’t 
understand  our  own  mind.  It  can  take  an  incredibly  long  time  beíore 
we  realize  that  playing  around  with  these  things  is  a  mistake.  Finally, 
when  we  consider  it  clearly  we  see,  “Oh,  these  things  come  because  I 
call  them.” 

Craving  not  to  experience  something,  craving  to  be  at  peace,  crav- 
ing  not  to  be  distractcd  and  agitated  -  it’s  all  craving.  It’s  all  a  red-hot 
chunk  of  iron.  But  never  mind.  Just  get  on  with  the  practice.  Whenever 
we  experience  a  mood  or  emotion,  examine  it  in  terms  of  its  imperma- 
nence,  unsatisíactoriness,  and  sclíless  qualities,  and  toss  it  into  one  of 
these  three  categories.  Then  rcílcct  and  investigate:  these  debled  emo- 
tions  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  excessive  thinking.  Wherever 
a  mood  leads,  thinking  straggles  along  behind.  Thinking  and  vvisdom 
arc  two  very  different  things.  Thinking  merely  reacts  to  and  follows 
our  moods,  and  they  caưy  on  with  no  end  in  sight.  But  if  wisdom  is  op- 
erating,  it  will  bring  the  mind  to  stillness.  The  mind  stops  and  doesn’t 
go  anywhere.  There’s  simply  knowing  and  acknowledging  what’s  be- 
ing  experienced:  when  this  emotion  comes,  the  mind’s  like  this;  when 
that  mood  comes,  it’s  like  that.  We  sustain  the  “knovving.”  Eventually 
it  occurs  to  us,  “Hey,  all  this  thinking,  this  aimless  mental  chatter,  this 
woiTying  and  judging  -  it’s  all  insubstantial  nonsense.  It’s  all  imperma- 
nent,  unsatisíactory  and  not  me  or  mine.”  Toss  it  into  one  of  these  three 
all-encompassing  categories,  and  quell  the  uprising.  You  cut  it  off  at 
its  source.  Later  when  we  again  sít  meditation,  it  will  come  up  again. 
Keep  a  close  watch  on  it.  Spy  on  it. 

It’s  just  like  raising  water  buffalos.  You’ve  got  the  íarmer,  some 
rice  plants,  and  the  water  buffalo.  Now  the  water  buffalo,  it  wants  to 
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eat  those  rice  plants.  Rice  plants  are  what  water  buffalos  like  to  eat, 
right?  Your  mind  is  a  water  buííalo.  Defiled  emotions  are  like  the  rice 
plants.  The  knovving  is  the  íarmer.  Dhamma  practice  is  just  like  this. 
No  diííerent.  Compare  it  for  yourselí.  When  tending  a  water  buííalo, 
what  do  you  do?  You  release  it,  allowing  it  to  vvander  íreely,  but  you 
keep  a  close  eye  on  it.  If  it  strays  too  close  to  the  rice  plants,  you  yell 
out.  When  the  buííalo  hears,  it  backs  away.  But  don’t  be  inattentive, 
oblivious  to  what  the  buííalo  is  doing.  If  you’ve  got  a  stubborn  water 
buííalo  that  won’t  heed  your  warning,  take  a  stick  and  give  it  a  stout 
whack  on  the  backside.  Then  it  won’t  dare  go  near  the  rice  plants.  But 
don’t  get  caught  taking  a  siesta.  If  you  lie  down  and  doze  off,  those  rice 
plants  will  be  history.  Dhamma  practice  is  the  same:  you  watch  over 
your  mind;  the  knowing  tends  the  mind. 

“Those  people  who  keep  a  close  watch  over  their  minds  will  be 
liberated  from  MãraV  snare.”  And  yet  this  knowing  mind  is  also  the 
mind,  so  who’s  the  one  observing  the  mind?  Such  ideas  can  make  you 
extremely  coníused.  The  mind  is  one  thing,  the  knovving  another;  and 
yet  the  knovving  originates  in  this  very  same  mind.  What  does  it  mean 
to  know  the  mind?  What’s  it  like  to  encounter  moods  and  emotions? 
What’s  it  like  to  be  without  any  defiled  emotions  whatsoever?  That 
which  knows  what  these  things  are  is  what  is  meant  by  the  “knovving.” 
The  knowing  observantly  follows  the  mind,  and  it’s  from  this  knowing 
that  wisdom  is  bom.  The  mind  is  that  which  thinks  and  gets  entangled 
in  emotions,  one  aíter  another  -  precisely  like  our  water  buííalo.  What- 
ever  directions  it  strays  in,  maintain  a  watchful  eye.  How  could  it  get 
away?  If  it  mosies  over  to  the  rice  plants,  yell  out.  If  it  won’t  listen, 
pick  up  a  stick  and  stride  over  to  it.  “whack!”  This  is  how  you  írustrate 
it’s  craving. 

Training  the  mind  is  no  diíTcrcnt.  When  the  mind  experiences  an 
emotion  and  instantly  grabs  it,  it’s  the  job  of  the  knowing  to  teach. 
Examine  the  mood  to  see  if  it’s  good  or  bad.  Explain  to  the  mind  how 
cause  and  effect  íunctions.  And  when  it  again  grabs  onto  something 
that  it  thinks  is  adorable,  the  knovving  has  to  again  teach  the  mind,  again 
explain  cause  and  clTcct.  until  the  mind  is  able  to  cast  that  thing  aside. 

*Mãra:  The  Buddhist  personihcation  of  the  íorces  antagonistic  to  enlightenment. 
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This  leads  to  peace  of  mind.  After  íìnding  out  that  whatever  it  grabs 
and  grasps  is  inherently  undesứable,  the  mind  simply  stops.  It  can’t  be 
bothered  with  those  things  anymore,  because  it's  come  under  a  constant 
barrage  of  rebukes  and  reprimands.  Thwart  the  craving  of  the  mind  with 
determination.  Challenge  it  to  its  core,  until  the  teachings  penetrate  to 
the  hcart.  That’s  how  you  train  the  mind. 

Since  the  time  when  I  withdrew  to  the  forest  to  practise  meditation, 
I've  been  practising  like  this.  When  I  train  my  disciples,  I  train  them  to 
practise  like  this.  Because  I  want  them  to  see  the  truth,  rather  than  just 
read  what’s  in  the  scriptures;  I  want  them  to  see  if  their  hcarts  have  been 
liberated  from  conceptual  thinking.  When  liberation  occurs,  you  know; 
and  when  liberation  has  not  yet  happened,  then  contemplate  the  process 
of  how  one  thing  causes  and  leads  to  another.  Contemplate  until  you 
know  and  understand  it  through  and  through.  Once  it’s  been  penetrated 
with  insight,  it  will  fall  away  on  its  own.  When  something  comes  your 
way  and  gets  stuck,  then  investigate.  Don’t  give  up  until  it  has  released 
it’s  grip.  Repeatedly  investigate  right  here.  Personally,  this  is  how  I 
approached  the  training,  because  the  Buddha  taught  that  you  have  to 
know  for  yourself.  All  sages  know  the  truth  for  themselves.  You’ve  got 
to  discover  it  in  the  depths  of  your  own  hcart.  Know  yourself. 

If  you  arc  coníìdcnt  in  what  you  know  and  trust  yourselí,  you  will 
feel  relaxed  vvhether  others  criticize  or  praise  you.  Whatever  other  peo- 
ple  say,  youre  at  ease.  Why?  Because  you  know  yourself.  If  someone 
bolsters  you  with  praise,  but  youYc  not  actually  worthy  of  it,  arc  you 
really  going  to  believe  them?  Of  course  not.  You  just  caiTy  on  with 
your  Dhamma  practice.  When  people  who  arcn't  coníĩdent  in  what 
they  know  get  praised  by  others,  they  get  sucked  into  believing  it  and 
it  warps  their  perception.  Likewise  when  someone  criticizes  you,  take 
a  look  at  and  examine  yourselí.  “No,  what  they  say  isn’t  true.  They 
accuse  me  of  being  wrong,  but  actually  I’m  not.  Their  accusation  isn’t 
valid.”  If  that’s  the  case,  what  would  be  the  point  of  getting  angry  with 
them?  Theứ  vvords  arcn't  true.  If,  hovvever,  we  arc  at  íault  just  as  they 
accuse,  then  their  criticism  is  coiTect.  If  that's  the  case,  what  would  be 
the  point  of  getting  angry  with  them?  When  you’re  able  to  think  like 
this,  life  is  truly  untroubled  and  comíortable.  Nothing  that  then  happens 
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is  wrong.  Then  everything  is  Dhamma.  That  how  I  practised. 


Following  the  Middle  Path 

It’s  the  shortest  and  most  direct  path.  You  can  come  and  arguc  with 
me  on  points  of  Dhamma,  but  I  won’t  join  in.  Rather  than  argue  back, 
I'd  just  offer  some  rcílcctions  for  you  to  consider.  Please  understand 
what  the  Buddha  taught:  let  go  of  everything.  Let  go  with  knowing  and 
awareness.  Without  knovving  and  awareness,  the  letting  go  is  no  differ- 
ent  than  that  of  cows  and  water  buffaloes.  Without  putting  your  heart 
into  it,  the  letting  go  isn’t  coiTect.  You  let  go  because  you  understand 
conventional  reality.  This  is  non-attachment.  The  Buddha  taught  that  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  Dhamma  practice  you  should  work  very  hard, 
develop  things  thoroughly  and  attach  a  lot.  Attach  to  the  Buddha.  At- 
tach  to  the  Dhamma.  Attach  to  the  Sangha.  Attach  hrmly  and  deeply. 
That’s  what  the  Buddha  taught.  Attach  with  sincerity  and  persistence 
and  hold  on  tight. 

In  my  own  scarch  I  tried  ncarly  every  possible  means  of  contem- 
plation.  I  sacrihced  my  Iife  for  the  Dhamma,  because  I  had  íaith  in  the 
reality  of  enlightenment  and  the  Path  to  get  there.  These  things  actually 
do  exist,  just  like  the  Buddha  said  they  did.  But  to  realize  them  takes 
practice,  right  practice.  It  takes  pushing  yourselí  to  the  limit.  It  takes 
the  courage  to  train,  to  rcílcct,  and  to  íundamentally  change.  It  takes  the 
courage  to  actually  do  what  it  takes.  And  how  do  you  do  it?  Train  the 
heart.  The  thoughts  in  our  heads  tell  us  to  go  in  one  direction,  but  the 
Buddha  tells  us  to  go  in  another.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  train?  Because 
the  heart  is  totally  encrusted  with  and  plastered  over  with  deữlements. 
That’s  what  a  hcart  is  like  that  has  not  yet  been  transíormed  through  the 
training.  It's  unrcliahle,  so  don’t  believe  it.  It’s  not  yet  virtuous.  How 
can  we  trust  a  heart  that  lacks  purity  and  clarity?  Thereíore  the  Buddha 
warncd  us  not  to  put  our  trust  in  a  dehled  heart.  Initially  the  heart  is 
only  the  hired  hand  of  dehlement,  but  if  they  associate  together  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  the  hcart  perverts  to  become  dehlement  itselí. 
That’s  why  the  Buddha  taught  us  not  to  trust  our  hcarts. 

If  we  take  a  good  look  at  our  monastic  training  discipline,  we’ll  see 
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that  the  whole  thing  is  about  training  the  heart.  And  whenever  we  train 
the  heart  we  feel  hot  and  bothered.  As  soon  as  we’re  hot  and  bothered 
we  start  to  complain,  “Boy,  this  practice  is  incredibly  diíhcult!  It’s 
impossible.’'  But  the  Buddha  didn’t  think  like  that.  He  considered  that 
when  the  training  was  causing  us  heat  and  íriction,  that  meant  we  were 
on  the  right  track.  We  don’t  think  that  way.  We  think  it’s  a  sign  that 
something  is  wrong.  This  misunderstanding  is  what  makes  the  practice 
seem  so  arduous.  In  the  beginning  we  feel  hot  and  bothered,  so  we 
think  we’re  off  track.  Everyone  wants  to  feel  good,  but  they’re  less 
concerned  about  whether  it’s  right  or  not.  When  we  go  against  the 
grain  of  the  dehlements  and  challenge  our  cravings,  of  course  we  feel 
suííering.  We  get  hot,  upset,  and  bothered  and  then  quít.  We  think  we’re 
on  the  wrong  path.  The  Buddha,  however,  would  say  we’re  getting  it 
right.  We’re  coníronting  our  dehlements,  and  they  arc  what  is  getting 
hot  and  bothered.  But  we  think  it’s  us  who  arc  hot  and  bothered.  The 
Buddha  taught  that  it’s  the  dehlements  that  get  stirred  up  and  upset.  It’s 
the  same  for  everyone. 

That’s  why  Dhamma  practice  is  so  demanding.  People  don’t  exam- 
ine  things  clcarly.  Generally,  they  lose  the  Path  on  either  the  side  of 
self-indulgence  or  selí-torment.  They  get  stuck  in  these  two  cxtrcmes. 
On  one  hand  they  like  to  indulge  their  hcart’s  desires.  Whatever  they 
feel  like  doing  they  just  do  it.  They  like  to  sít  in  comíort.  They  love  to 
lie  down  and  stretch  out  in  comíort.  Whatever  they  do,  they  seek  to  do 
it  in  comíort.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  self-indulgence:  clinging  to  feel- 
ing  good.  With  such  indulgence  how  could  Dhamma  practice  possibly 
progress? 

If  we  can  no  longer  indulge  in  comíort,  sensuality  and  íeeling  good, 
we  become  irritated.  We  get  upset  and  angry  and  suffer  because  of 
it.  This  is  íalling  off  the  Path  on  the  side  of  selí-torment.  This  is 
not  the  path  of  a  peaceíul  sage,  not  the  way  of  someone  who’s  still. 
The  Buddha  warned  not  to  stray  down  these  two  sidetracks  of  self- 
indulgence  and  selí-torment.  When  experiencing  pleasure,  just  know 
that  with  avvarcness.  When  experiencing  anger,  ill-will,  and  irritation, 
understand  that  you  are  not  following  in  the  íootsteps  of  the  Buddha. 
Those  aren’t  the  paths  of  people  seeking  peace,  but  the  roads  of  com- 
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mon  villagers.  A  monk  at  peace  doesn’t  walk  down  those  roads.  He 
strides  straight  down  the  middle  with  self-indulgence  on  the  left  and 
self-torment  on  the  right.  This  is  coiTect  Dhamma  practice. 

If  you’re  going  to  take  up  this  monastic  training,  you  have  to  walk 
this  Middle  Way,  not  getting  worked  up  about  either  happiness  or  un- 
happiness.  Set  them  down.  But  it  feels  like  they’re  kicking  us  around. 
First  they  kick  us  from  one  side,  “Ow!”  ,  then  they  kick  us  from  the 
other,  “Ow!”  We  feel  like  the  clapper  in  our  wooden  be  11,  knocked  back 
and  forth  from  side  to  side.  The  Middle  Way  is  all  about  letting  go  of 
happiness  and  unhappiness,  and  the  right  practice  is  the  practice  in  the 
middle.  When  the  craving  for  happiness  hits  and  we  don’t  satisíy  it,  we 
feel  the  pain. 

Walking  down  the  Middle  Path  of  the  Buddha  is  arduous  and  chal- 
lenging.  There  arc  just  these  two  extremes  of  good  and  bad.  If  we 
believe  what  they  tell  us,  we  have  to  follow  their  orders.  If  we  become 
enraged  at  someone,  we  immediately  go  scarching  for  a  stick  to  attack 
them.  No  patient  endurance.  If  we  love  someone  we  want  to  caress 
them  from  head  to  toe.  Am  I  right?  These  two  sidetracks  completely 
miss  the  middle.  This  is  not  what  the  Buddha  recommended.  His  teach- 
ing  was  to  gradually  put  these  things  down.  His  practice  was  a  path 
leading  out  of  existence,  away  from  rebirth  -  a  path  free  of  becoming, 
birth,  happiness,  unhappiness,  good,  and  evil. 

Those  people  who  crave  existence  arc  blind  to  what’s  in  the  middle. 
They  fall  off  the  Path  on  the  side  of  happiness  and  then  completely  pass 
over  the  middle  on  their  way  to  the  other  side  of  dissatisíaction  and 
irritation.  They  continually  skip  over  the  center.  This  sacred  place  is 
invisible  to  them  as  they  rush  back  and  forth.  They  don’t  stay  in  that 
place  where  there  is  no  existence  and  no  birth.  They  don’t  like  it,  so 
they  don’t  stay.  Either  they  go  down  out  of  their  home  and  get  bitten  by 
a  dog  or  fly  up  to  get  pecked  by  a  vulture.  This  is  existence. 

Humanity  is  blind  to  that  vvhich  is  free  from  existence  with  no  re- 
birth.  The  human  heart  is  blind  to  it,  so  it  repeatedly  passes  it  by  and 
skips  it  over.  The  Middle  Way  walked  by  the  Buddha,  the  Path  of  cor- 
rect  Dhamma  practice,  transcends  existence  and  rebirth.  The  mind  that 
is  beyond  both  the  vvholesome  and  the  unwholesome  is  released.  This 
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is  the  path  of  a  peaceíul  sage.  If  we  don’t  walk  it  we’ll  never  be  a  sage 
at  peace.  That  peace  will  never  have  a  chance  to  bloom.  Why?  Be- 
cause  of  existence  and  rebirth.  Because  there’s  birth  and  death.  The 
path  of  the  Buddha  is  without  birth  or  death.  There’s  no  low  and  no 
high.  There’s  no  happiness  and  no  suffering.  There’s  no  good  and  no 
evil.  This  is  the  straight  path.  This  is  the  path  of  peace  and  stillness.  It’s 
peaceíully  free  of  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  and  sorrovv.  This  is  how 
to  practise  Dhamma.  Experiencing  this,  the  mind  can  stop.  It  can  stop 
asking  questions.  There’s  no  longer  any  need  to  search  for  answers. 
There!  That’s  why  the  Buddha  said  that  the  Dhamma  is  something  that 
the  wise  know  directly  for  themselves.  No  need  to  ask  anybody.  We 
understand  clearly  for  ourselves  without  a  shred  of  doubt  that  things 
are  exactly  as  the  Buddha  said  they  were. 


Dedication  to  the  Practice 

So  I’ve  told  you  a  few  brief  stories  about  how  I  practised.  I  didn't  have 
a  lot  of  knovvledge.  I  didn’t  study  much.  What  I  did  study  was  this 
hcart  and  mind  of  mine,  and  I  lcarncd  in  a  natural  way  through  exper- 
imentation,  trial  and  error.  When  I  liked  something,  then  I  examined 
what  was  going  on  and  where  it  would  lead.  Inevitably,  it  would  drag 
me  to  some  distant  suffering.  My  practice  was  to  observe  myselí.  As 
understanding  and  insight  deepened,  gradually  I  came  to  know  myself. 

Practise  with  u nílinching  dedication!  If  you  want  to  practise  Dham- 
ma,  then  please  ti  y  not  to  think  too  much.  If  you’re  meditating  and  you 
tĩnd  yourscll'  trying  to  force  specihc  results,  then  it's  better  to  stop. 
When  your  mind  settles  down  to  become  peaceful  and  then  you  think, 
“That’s  it!  That’s  it,  isn’t  it?  Is  this  it?”,  then  stop.  Take  all  your 
analytical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  wrap  it  up  and  store  it  away  in  a 
chest.  And  don’t  drag  it  out  for  discussion  or  to  teach.  That’s  not  the 
type  of  knowledge  that  penetrates  inside.  They  arc  different  types  of 
knowledge. 

When  the  reality  of  something  is  seen,  it’s  not  the  same  as  the  writ- 
ten  descriptions.  For  example,  let’s  say  we  write  down  the  word  “sen- 
sual  desire.”  When  sensual  desire  actually  overvvhelms  the  heart,  it’s 
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impossible  that  the  written  word  can  convey  the  same  meaning  as  the 
reality.  It’s  the  same  with  “anger.”  We  can  write  the  letters  on  a  black- 
board,  but  when  we’re  actually  angry  the  experience  is  not  the  same. 
We  can’t  read  those  letters  fast  enough,  and  the  heart  is  engulíed  by 
rage. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  point.  The  theoretical  teachings  arc 
accurate,  but  it's  essential  to  bring  them  into  our  hearts.  It  must  be  in- 
ternalized.  If  the  Dhamma  isn’t  brought  into  the  heart,  it’s  not  truly 
known.  It’s  not  actually  seen.  I  was  no  different.  I  didn’t  study  ex- 
tensively,  but  I  did  do  enough  to  pass  some  of  the  exams  on  Buddhist 
theory.  One  day  I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  Dhamma  talk  from 
a  meditation  master.  As  I  listened,  some  disrespectíul  thoughts  came 
up.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  listen  to  a  real  Dhamma  talk.  I  couldn’t  (ìgurc 
out  what  this  vvandering  meditation  monk  was  talking  about.  He  was 
teaching  as  though  it  was  Corning  from  his  own  direct  experience,  as  if 
he  was  aíter  the  truth. 

As  time  went  on  and  I  gained  some  íìrsthand  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice,  I  saw  for  mysclí'  the  truth  of  what  that  monk  taught.  I  understood 
how  to  understand.  Insight  then  followed  in  its  wake.  Dhamma  was 
taking  root  in  my  own  heart  and  mind.  It  was  a  long,  long  time  beíore 
I  realized  that  everything  that  that  vvandering  monk  had  taught  came 
from  what  he'd  seen  for  himselí.  The  Dhamma  he  taught  came  directly 
from  his  own  experience,  not  from  a  book.  He  spoke  according  to  his 
understanding  and  insight.  When  I  walked  the  Path  myselí,  I  came 
across  every  detail  he’d  described  and  had  to  admit  he  was  right.  So  I 
continued  on. 

Try  to  take  every  opportunity  you  can  to  put  effort  into  Dhamma 
practice.  Whether  it’s  peaceíul  or  not,  don’t  won-y  about  it  at  this  point. 
The  highest  priority  is  to  set  the  wheels  of  practice  in  motion  and  create 
the  causes  for  íuture  liberation.  If  you’ve  done  the  work,  there’s  no  need 
to  worry  about  the  results.  Don’t  be  anxious  that  you  won’t  gain  results. 
Anxiety  is  not  peaceíul.  If  however,  you  don’t  do  the  work,  how  can 
you  expect  results?  How  can  you  ever  hope  to  see?  It’s  the  one  who 
searches  who  discovers.  It's  the  one  who  eats  who’s  full.  Everything 
around  us  lies  to  us.  Recognizing  this  even  ten  times  is  still  pretty  good. 
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But  the  same  old  coot  keeps  telling  us  the  same  old  lies  and  stories.  If 
we  know  he’s  lying,  it’s  not  so  bad,  but  it  can  be  an  exceedingly  long 
time  beíore  we  know.  The  old  fellow  comes  and  tries  to  hoodwink  us 
with  deception  time  and  time  again. 

Practising  Dhamma  means  upholding  virtue,  developing  samãdhi 
and  cultivating  wisdom  in  our  hearts.  Remember  and  rcílcct  on  the 
Triple  Gem:  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha.  Abandon  abso- 
lutely  everything  without  exception.  Our  own  actions  are  the  causes  and 
conditions  that  will  ripen  in  this  very  life.  So  strive  on  with  sincerity. 

Even  if  we  have  to  sít  in  a  chair  to  meditate,  it’s  still  possible  to 
focus  our  attention.  In  the  beginning  we  don’t  have  to  íocus  on  many 
things  -  just  our  breath.  If  we  preíer,  we  can  mentally  repeat  the  word 
“Buddha”,  “Dhamma”,  or  “Sangha”  in  conjunction  with  each  breath. 
While  íocusing  attention,  resolve  not  to  control  the  breath.  If  breathing 
seems  laborious  or  uncomíbrtable,  this  indicates  we’re  not  approaching 
it  right.  As  long  as  we’re  not  yet  at  ease  with  the  breath,  it  will  seem  too 
shallow  or  too  deep,  too  subtle  or  too  rough.  However,  once  we  relax 
with  our  breath,  hnding  it  pleasant  and  comíortable,  clcarly  awarc  of 
each  inhalation  and  exhalation,  then  we’re  getting  the  hang  of  it.  If 
we’re  not  doing  it  properly  we  will  lose  the  breath.  If  this  happens  then 
it’s  better  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  reíocus  the  mindíulness. 

If  while  meditating  you  get  the  urge  to  experience  psychic  phenom- 
ena  or  the  mind  becomes  luminous  and  radiant  or  you  have  visions  of 
celestial  palaces,  etc.,  there’s  no  need  to  fear.  Simply  be  awarc  of  what- 
ever  you’re  experiencing,  and  continue  on  meditating.  Occasionally, 
aíter  some  time,  the  breath  may  appcar  to  slow  to  a  halt.  The  sensa- 
tion  of  the  breath  seems  to  vanish  and  you  become  alarmcd.  Don’t 
woiTy,  there’s  nothing  to  be  aíraid  of.  You  only  think  your  breathing 
has  stopped.  Actually  the  breath  is  still  there,  but  it’s  íunctioning  on  a 
much  more  subtle  level  than  usual.  With  time  the  breath  will  return  to 
normal  by  itselí. 

In  the  beginning,  just  concentrate  on  making  the  mind  calm  and 
peaceíul.  Whether  sitting  in  a  chair,  riding  in  a  car,  taking  a  boat  ride, 
or  wherever  you  happen  to  be,  you  should  be  prolìcicnt  enough  in  your 
meditation  that  you  can  enter  a  State  of  peace  at  will.  When  you  get  on 
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a  train  and  sit  down,  quickly  bring  your  mind  to  a  State  of  peace.  Wher- 
ever  you  are,  you  can  always  sít.  This  level  of  proíìciency  indicates  that 
you’re  becoming  íamiliar  with  the  Path.  You  then  investigate.  Utilize 
the  power  of  this  peaceful  mind  to  investigate  what  you  experience.  At 
times  it’s  what  you  see;  at  times  what  you  hear,  smell,  taste,  feel  with 
your  body,  or  think  and  feel  in  your  heart.  Whatever  sensory  experience 
presents  itselí  -  like  it  or  not  -  take  that  up  for  contemplation.  Simply 
know  what  you  are  experiencing.  Don’t  project  meaning  or  interpreta- 
tions  onto  those  objects  of  sense  avvareness.  If  it’s  good,  just  know  that 
it’s  good.  If  it’s  bad,  just  know  that  it's  bad.  This  is  conventional  real- 
ity.  Good  or  evil,  it’s  all  impermanent,  unsatisíying  and  not-self.  It's  all 
undependable.  None  of  it  is  worthy  of  being  grasped  or  clung  to.  If  you 
can  maintain  this  practice  of  peace  and  inquiry,  wisdom  will  automat- 
ically  be  generated.  Everything  sensed  and  experienced  then  íalls  into 
these  three  pits  of  impermanence,  unsatisíactoriness,  and  not-self.  This 
is  vipassanã  meditation.  The  mind  is  already  peaceíul,  and  vvhenever 
impure  States  of  mind  suríace,  throw  them  away  into  one  of  these  three 
rubbish  pits.  This  is  the  essence  of  vipassanã:  discarding  everything 
down  into  impermanence,  unsatisíactoriness,  and  not-self.  Good,  bad, 
horrible,  or  whatever,  toss  it  down.  In  a  short  time,  understanding  and 
insight  will  blossom  íorth  in  the  midst  of  the  three  universal  character- 
istics  -  íeeble  insight,  that  is.  At  this  beginning  stage  the  wisdom  is 
still  weak  and  íeeble,  but  try  to  maintain  this  practice  with  consistency. 
It’s  diỉíìcult  to  put  into  words,  but  it’s  like  if  somebody  wanted  to  get 
to  know  me,  they’d  have  to  come  and  live  here.  Eventually  with  daily 
contact  we  would  get  to  know  each  other. 


Respect  the  Tradition 

It’s  high  time  we  started  to  meditate.  Meditate  to  understand,  to  aban- 
don,  to  relinquish,  and  to  be  at  peace. 

I  used  to  be  a  vvandering  monk.  Ed  travel  by  foot  to  visit  teachers 
and  seek  solitude.  I  didn’t  go  around  giving  Dhamma  talks.  I  went  to 
listen  to  the  Dhamma  talks  of  the  great  Buddhist  masters  of  the  time.  I 
didn’t  go  to  teach  them.  I  listened  to  whatever  advice  they  had  to  offer. 
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Even  when  young  or  junior  monks  tried  to  tell  me  what  the  Dhamma 
was,  I  listened  patiently.  However,  I  rarely  got  into  discussions  about 
the  Dhamma.  I  couldn’t  see  the  point  in  getting  involved  in  lengthy 
discussions.  Whatever  teachings  I  accepted  I  took  on  board  straight 
away,  directly  where  they  pointed  to  renunciation  and  letting  go.  What 
I  did,  I  did  for  renunciation  and  letting  go.  We  don’t  have  to  become 
experts  in  the  scriptures.  We’re  getting  older  with  every  day  that  passes, 
and  every  day  we  pounce  on  a  mirage,  missing  the  real  thing.  Practising 
the  Dhamma  is  something  quite  different  than  studying  it. 

I  don’t  criticize  any  of  the  wide  varicty  of  meditation  styles  and 
techniques.  As  long  as  we  understand  their  true  purpose  and  meaning, 
they’re  not  wrong.  However,  calling  ourselves  Buddhist  meditators,  but 
not  strictly  following  the  monastic  code  of  discipline  (Vinaya)  will,  in 
my  opinion,  never  meet  with  success.  Why?  Because  we  try  to  by- 
pass  a  vital  section  of  the  Path.  Skipping  over  virtue,  samãdhi  or  wis- 
dom  won’t  work.  Some  people  may  tell  you  not  to  get  attached  to  the 
serenity  of  samatha  meditation:  “Don’t  bother  with  samatha ;  advance 
straight  to  the  wisdom  and  insight  practices  of  vipassanã.”  As  I  see  it, 
if  we  attempt  to  detour  straight  to  vipassanã,  we’ll  hnd  it  impossible  to 
successíully  complete  the  journey. 

Don’t  íorsake  the  style  of  practice  and  meditation  techniques  of 
the  eminent  Forest  Masters,  such  as  the  Venerable  Ajahns  Sao,  Mun, 
Taungrut,  and  Upali.  The  path  they  taught  is  utterly  reliable  and  true  - 
if  we  do  it  the  way  they  did.  If  we  follow  in  theứ  íootsteps,  we’ll  gain 
true  insight  into  ourselves.  Ajahn  Sao  cared  for  his  virtue  impeccably. 
He  didn’t  say  we  should  bypass  it.  If  these  great  masters  of  the  Forest 
Tradition  recommended  practising  meditation  and  monastic  etiquette 
in  a  particular  way,  then  out  of  deep  respect  for  them  we  should  follow 
what  they  taught.  If  they  said  to  do  it,  then  do  it.  If  they  said  to  stop 
because  it's  wrong,  then  stop.  We  do  it  out  of  íaith.  We  do  it  with  unwa- 
vering  sincerity  and  determination.  We  do  it  until  we  see  the  Dhamma 
in  our  own  hcarts,  until  we  are  the  Dhamma.  This  is  what  the  For- 
est  Masters  taught.  Their  disciples  consequently  developed  proíound 
respect,  awe  and  affection  for  them,  because  it  was  through  following 
their  path,  that  they  saw  what  their  teachers  saw. 
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Gi  ve  it  a  try.  Do  it  just  like  I  say.  If  you  actually  do  it,  you'll  see  the 
Dhamma,  be  the  Dhamma.  If  you  actually  undertake  the  search,  what 
would  stop  you?  The  dehlements  of  the  mind  will  be  vanquished  if 
you  approach  them  with  the  right  strategy:  be  someone  who  renounces, 
one  who  is  írugal  with  words,  who  is  content  with  little,  and  who  aban- 
dons  all  views  and  opinions  stemming  from  self-importance  and  con- 
ceit.  You  will  then  be  able  to  patiently  listen  to  anyone,  even  if  what 
they’re  saying  is  wrong.  You  will  also  be  able  to  patiently  listen  to  peo- 
ple  when  they’re  right.  Examine  yourselí  in  this  way.  I  assure  you,  it’s 
possible,  if  you  try.  Scholars  however,  rarely  come  and  put  the  Dhamma 
into  practice.  There  arc  some,  but  they  are  few.  It's  a  shame.  The  fact 
that  you’ve  made  it  this  far  and  have  come  to  visit  is  already  worthy 
of  praise.  It  shows  inner  strength.  Some  monasteries  only  encourage 
studying.  The  monks  study  and  study,  on  and  on,  with  no  end  in  sight, 
and  never  cut  that  which  needs  to  be  cut.  They  only  study  the  word 
“peace.”  But  if  you  can  stop  still,  then  you'11  discover  something  of 
real  value.  This  is  how  you  do  research.  This  research  is  truly  valuable 
and  completely  immobile.  It  goes  straight  to  what  you’ve  been  reading 
about.  If  scholars  don’t  practise  meditation  however,  their  knovvledge 
has  little  understanding.  Once  they  put  the  teachings  into  practice,  those 
things  which  they  have  studied  about,  then  become  vivid  and  clear. 

So  start  practising!  Develop  this  type  of  understanding.  Give  living 
in  the  íorest  a  try  and  come  stay  in  one  of  these  tiny  huts.  Trying  out  this 
training  for  a  while  and  testing  it  for  yourselí  would  be  of  far  greater 
value  than  just  reading  books.  Then  you  can  have  discussions  with 
yourselí.  While  observing  the  mind  it’s  as  if  it  lets  go  and  rests  in  its 
natural  State.  When  it  ripples  and  wavers  from  this  still,  natural  State  in 
the  form  of  thoughts  and  concepts,  the  conditioning  process  of  saúkhãra 
is  set  in  motion.  Be  very  careíul  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this  process 
of  conditioning.  Once  it  moves  and  is  dislodged  from  this  natural  State, 
Dhamma  practice  is  no  longer  on  the  right  track.  It  steps  off  into  either 
self-indulgence  or  self-torment.  Right  there.  That’s  what  gives  rise  to 
this  web  of  mental  conditioning.  If  the  State  of  mind  is  a  good  one,  this 
creates  positive  conditioning.  If  it’s  bad,  the  conditioning  is  negative. 
These  originate  in  your  own  mind. 
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Fm  telling  you,  it’s  great  fun  to  closely  observe  how  the  mind 
works.  I  could  happily  talk  about  this  one  subject  the  whole  day.  When 
you  get  to  know  the  ways  of  the  mind,  you’ll  see  how  this  process  func- 
tions  and  how  it’s  kept  going  through  being  brainvvashed  by  the  mind’s 
impurities.  I  see  the  mind  as  merely  a  single  point.  Psychological  States 
are  guests  who  come  to  visit  this  spot.  Sometimes  this  person  comes  to 
call;  sometimes  that  person  pays  a  visit.  They  come  to  the  visitor  cen- 
ter.  Train  the  mind  to  watch  and  know  them  all  with  the  eyes  of  alert 
awareness.  This  is  how  you  carc  for  your  hcart  and  mind.  Whenever 
a  visitor  approaches  you  wave  them  away.  If  you  íorbid  them  to  enter, 
where  arc  they  going  to  sít  down?  There’s  only  one  Seat,  and  you’re 
sitting  in  it.  Spend  the  whole  day  in  this  one  spot. 

This  is  the  Buddha’s  íìrm  and  unshakeable  awareness;  that  watches 
over  and  protects  the  mind.  You’re  sitting  right  here.  Since  the  moment 
you  emerged  from  the  womb,  every  visitor  that’s  ever  come  to  call  has 
aiTÍved  right  here.  No  matter  how  oíten  they  come,  they  always  come  to 
this  same  spot,  right  here.  Knovving  them  all,  the  Buddha’s  avvareness 
sits  alone,  firm  and  unshakeable.  Those  visitors  journey  here  seeking 
to  exert  inílucncc,  to  condition  and  sway  your  mind  in  various  ways. 
When  they  succeed  in  getting  the  mind  entangled  in  their  issues,  psy- 
chological  States  arise.  Whatever  the  issue  is,  wherever  it  seems  to  be 
leading,  just  íorget  it  -  it  doesn’t  matter.  Simply  know  who  the  guests 
are  as  they  arrive.  Once  they’ve  dropped  by  they  will  And  that  there’s 
only  one  chair,  and  as  long  as  you’re  occupying  it  they  will  have  no 
place  to  sít  dovvn.  They  come  thinking  to  fill  your  cai'  with  gossip,  but 
this  time  there’s  no  room  for  them  to  sít.  Next  time  they  come  there  will 
also  be  no  chair  free.  No  matter  how  many  times  these  chattering  visi- 
tors  show  up,  they  always  meet  the  same  fellow  sitting  in  the  same  spot. 
You  haven’t  budged  from  that  chair.  How  long  do  you  think  they  will 
continue  to  put  up  with  this  situation?  In  just  speaking  to  them  you  get 
to  know  them  thoroughly.  Everyone  and  everything  you’ve  ever  known 
since  you  began  to  experience  the  world  will  come  for  a  visit.  Sim- 
ply  observing  and  being  aware  right  here  is  enough  to  see  the  Dhamma 
entirely.  You  discuss,  observe  and  contemplate  by  yourselí. 

This  is  how  to  discuss  Dhamma.  I  don’t  know  how  to  talk  about 
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anything  else.  I  can  continue  on  speaking  in  this  íashion,  but  in  the  end 
it’s  nothing  but  talking  and  listening.  I'd  recommend  you  actually  go 
and  do  the  practice. 


Mastering  the  Meditation 

If  you  have  a  look  for  yourselí,  you’ll  encounter  certain  experiences. 
There’s  a  Path  to  guide  you  and  offer  directions.  As  you  carry  on,  the 
situation  changes  and  you  have  to  adjust  your  approach  to  remedy  the 
problems  that  come  up.  It  can  be  a  long  time  beíore  you  see  a  clear 
signpost.  If  you’re  going  to  walk  the  same  Path  as  I  did,  the  journey 
dcíìnitcly  has  to  take  place  in  your  own  heart.  If  not,  you’ll  encounter 
numerous  obstacles. 

It’s  just  like  hearing  a  sound.  The  hearing  is  one  thing,  the  sound 
another,  and  we  arc  consciously  awai'c  of  both  without  compounding 
the  event.  We  rely  on  nature  to  provide  the  raw  material  for  the  inves- 
tigation  in  search  of  Truth.  Eventually  the  mind  dissects  and  separates 
phenomena  on  it’s  own.  Simply  put,  the  mind  doesn’t  get  involved. 
When  the  cars  pick  up  a  sound,  observe  what  happens  in  the  heart  and 
mind.  Do  they  get  bound  up,  entangled,  and  caiTÍed  away  by  it?  Do  they 
get  irritated?  At  least  know  this  much.  When  a  sound  then  registers, 
it  won’t  disturb  the  mind.  Being  here,  we  take  up  those  things  close  at 
hand  rather  than  those  far  away.  Even  if  we’d  like  to  flee  from  sound, 
there’s  no  escape.  The  only  escape  possible  is  through  training  the  mind 
to  be  unvvavering  in  the  face  of  sound.  Set  sound  down.  The  sounds  we 
let  go  of,  we  can  still  hear.  We  hear  but  we  let  sound  go,  because  we’ve 
already  set  it  down.  It's  not  that  we  ha  ve  to  forcefully  scparatc  the 
hearing  and  the  sound.  It  separates  automatically  due  to  abandoning 
and  letting  go.  Even  if  we  then  wanted  to  cling  to  a  sound,  the  mind 
wouldn’t  cling.  Because  once  we  understand  the  true  nature  of  sights, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  and  all  the  rest,  and  the  heart  sees  with  clear  in- 
sight,  everything  sensed  vvithout  exception  íalls  vvithin  the  domain  of 
the  universal  characteristics  of  impermanence,  unsatisíactoriness,  and 
not-self. 

Anytime  we  hear  a  sound  it’s  understood  in  terms  of  these  universal 
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characteristics.  Whenever  there’s  sense  contact  with  the  ear,  we  hcar 
but  it’s  as  if  we  didn’t  hcar.  This  doesn’t  mean  the  mind  no  longer 
functions.  Mindíulness  and  the  mind  intertwine  and  merge  to  monitor 
each  other  at  all  times  without  a  lapse.  When  the  mind  is  trained  to  this 
level,  no  matter  what  path  we  then  choose  to  walk  we  will  be  doing 
research.  We  will  be  cultivating  the  analysis  of  phenomena,  one  of  the 
essential  ỉầctors  of  enlightenment,  and  this  analysis  will  keep  rolling  on 
with  its  own  momentum. 

Discuss  Dhamma  with  yourselí.  Unravcl  and  release  íeeling,  mem- 
ory,  perception,  thinking,  intentions,  and  consciousness.  Nothing  will 
be  able  to  touch  them  as  they  continue  to  períorm  their  functions  on 
their  own.  For  people  who  have  mastered  their  minds,  this  process  of 
rcílcction  and  investigation  flows  along  automatically.  It’s  no  longer 
necessary  to  direct  it  intentionally.  Whatever  sphere  the  mind  inclines 
tovvards,  the  contemplation  is  immediately  adept. 

If  Dhamma  practice  reaches  this  level,  there’s  another  interesting 
side  beneht.  While  asleep:  snoring,  talking  in  our  sleep,  gnashing  our 
teeth,  and  tossing  and  turning  will  all  stop.  Even  if  we’ve  been  resting  in 
deep  sleep,  when  we  wake  up  we  won’t  be  drowsy.  We’ll  feel  energized 
and  alert  as  if  we’d  been  awake  the  whole  time.  I  used  to  snore,  but  once 
the  mind  remained  awake  at  all  times,  snoring  stopped.  How  can  you 
snore  when  you’re  awake?  It's  only  the  body  that  stops  and  sleeps. 
The  mind  is  wide  awake  day  and  night,  around  the  clock.  This  is  the 
pure  and  heightened  awareness  of  the  Buddha:  the  One  Who  Knows, 
the  Awakened  One,  the  Joyous  One,  the  Brilliantly  Radiant  One.  This 
clear  awarcncss  never  sleeps.  Its  energy  is  self-sustaining,  and  it  never 
gets  dull  or  sleepy.  At  this  stage  we  can  go  without  rest  for  two  or 
three  days.  When  the  body  begins  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  we  sít 
down  to  meditate  and  immediately  enter  deep  samãdhi  for  hve  or  ten 
minutes.  When  we  come  out  of  that  State,  we  feel  fresh  and  invigorated 
as  if  we’ve  had  a  full  night’s  sleep.  If  we’re  beyond  concern  for  the 
body,  sleep  is  of  minimal  importance.  We  take  appropriate  measures 
to  carc  for  the  body,  but  we  aren’t  anxious  about  its  physical  condition. 
Let  it  follow  its  natural  laws.  We  don’t  have  to  tell  the  body  what  to  do. 
It  tells  itself.  It’s  as  if  someone  is  prodding  us,  urging  us  to  strive  on  in 
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our  efforts.  Even  if  we  feel  lazy,  there’s  a  voice  inside  that  constantly 
rouses  our  diligence.  Stagnation  at  this  point  is  impossible,  because 
effort  and  progress  have  gathered  an  unstoppable  momentum.  Please 
check  this  out  for  yourselí.  You’ve  been  studying  and  lcarning  a  long 
time.  Now  it’s  time  to  study  and  lcarn  about  yourselí. 

In  the  beginning  stages  of  Dhamma  practice,  physical  seclusion  is 
of  vital  importance.  When  you  live  alone  in  isolation  you  will  recall  the 
words  of  Venerable  Sãríputta:  “Physical  seclusion  is  a  cause  and  con- 
dition  for  the  arising  of  mental  seclusion,  States  of  proíound  samãdhi 
free  from  external  sense  contact.  This  seclusion  of  the  mind  is  in  turn 
a  cause  and  condition  for  seclusion  from  mental  deíìlements,  enlight- 
enment.”  And  yet  some  people  still  say  that  seclusion  is  not  important: 
“If  your  hcart  is  peaceíul,  it  doesn’t  matter  where  you  are.”  It’s  true,  but 
in  the  beginning  stages  we  should  remember  that  physical  seclusion  in 
a  suitable  environment  comes  íìrst.  Today  or  sometime  soon,  seek  out 
a  lonely  cremation  ground  in  a  remote  íorest  far  from  any  habitation. 
Experiment  with  living  all  alone.  Or  seek  out  a  l'car-inspii'ing  moun- 
tain  peak.  Go  live  alone,  Okay  ?  You’11  have  lots  of  fun  all  night  long. 
Only  then  will  you  know  for  yourselí.  Even  I  once  thought  that  physi- 
cal  seclusion  wasn’t  particularly  important.  That’s  what  I  thought,  but 
once  I  actually  got  out  there  and  did  it,  I  rcílcctcd  on  what  the  Bud- 
dha  taught.  The  Blessed  One  encouraged  his  disciples  to  practise  in 
remote  locations  far  removed  from  society.  In  the  beginning  this  builds 
a  íoundation  for  internal  seclusion  of  the  mind  which  then  supports  the 
unshakeable  seclusion  from  dcíìlcmcnts. 

For  example,  say  youTe  a  lay  person  with  a  home  and  a  íamily. 
What  seclusion  do  you  get?  When  you  return  home,  as  soon  as  you  step 
inside  the  íront  door  you  get  hít  with  chaos  and  complication.  There’s 
no  physical  seclusion.  So  you  slip  away  for  a  retreat  in  a  remote  en- 
vironment  and  the  atmosphere  is  completely  dilĩcrcnt.  It’s  ncccssary 
to  comprehend  the  importance  of  physical  isolation  and  solitude  in  the 
initial  stages  of  Dhamma  practice.  You  then  seek  out  a  meditation  mas- 
ter  for  instruction.  He  or  she  guides,  advises  and  points  out  those  arcas 
where  your  understanding  is  wrong,  because  it’s  precisely  where  you 
misunderstand  that  you  think  you  are  right.  Right  where  you’re  wrong. 
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you’re  sure  you’re  right.  Once  the  teacher  explains,  you  understand 
what  is  wrong,  and  right  where  the  teacher  says  you’re  wrong  is  pre- 
cisely  where  you  thought  you  were  right. 

From  what  I’ve  heard,  there  are  a  number  of  Buddhist  scholar  monks 
who  search  and  research  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures  .  There’s  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  experiment.  When  it’s  time  to  open  our  books 
and  study,  we  lcarn  in  that  style.  But  when  it’s  time  to  take  up  arms  and 
engage  in  combat,  we  have  to  hght  in  a  style  that  may  not  correspond 
with  the  theory.  If  a  warrior  enters  battle  and  hghts  according  to  what 
he’s  read,  he’ll  be  no  match  for  his  opponent.  When  the  warrior  is  sin- 
cere  and  the  hght  is  real,  he  has  to  battle  in  a  style  that  goes  beyond 
theory.  That’s  how  it  is.  The  Buddha’s  words  in  the  scriptures  arc  only 
guidelines  and  examples  to  follow,  and  studying  can  sometimes  lead  to 
carelessness. 

The  way  of  the  Forest  Masters  is  the  way  of  renunciation.  On  this 
Path  there’s  only  abandoning.  We  uproot  views  stemming  from  self- 
importance.  We  uproot  the  very  essence  of  our  sense  of  self.  I  assure 
you,  this  practice  will  challenge  you  to  the  core,  but  no  matter  how  dif- 
hcult  it  is  don’t  discard  the  Forest  Masters  and  their  teachings.  Without 
proper  guidance  the  mind  and  samẫdhi  are  potentially  very  deluding. 
Things  which  shouldn’t  be  possible  begin  to  happen.  Fve  always  ap- 
proached  such  phenomena  with  caution  and  care.  When  I  was  a  young 
monk,  just  starting  out  in  practice  during  my  hrst  few  years,  I  couldn’t 
yet  trust  my  mind.  However,  once  Fd  gained  considerable  experience 
and  could  íully  trust  the  workings  of  my  mind,  nothing  could  pose  a 
problem.  Even  if  unusual  phenomena  maniíested,  Fd  just  leave  it  at 
that.  If  we  arc  clued  in  to  how  these  things  work,  they  cease  by  them- 
selves.  It’s  all  fuel  for  wisdom.  As  time  goes  on  we  hnd  ourselves 
completely  at  ease. 

In  meditation,  things  which  usually  arcn't  wrong  can  be  wrong. 
For  example,  we  sít  down  cross-legged  with  determination  and  resolve: 
“Alright!  No  pussy-íooting  around  this  time.  I  will  concentrate  the 
mind.  Just  watch  me.”  No  way  that  approach  will  work!  Everytime  I 
tried  that  my  meditation  got  novvhere.  But  we  love  the  bravado.  From 
what  I’ve  observed,  meditation  will  develop  at  its  own  rate.  Many 
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evenings  as  I  sat  down  to  meditate  I  thought  to  myselí,  “Alright!  Tonight 
I  won’t  budge  from  this  spot  until  at  least  1:00  am.”  Even  with  this 
thought  I  was  already  making  some  bad  kamma,  because  it  wasn’t  long 
beíore  the  pain  in  my  body  attacked  from  all  sides,  overvvhelming  me 
until  it  felt  like  I  was  going  to  die.  Hovvever,  those  occasions  when 
the  meditation  went  well,  were  times  when  I  didn’t  place  any  limits 
on  the  sitting.  I  didn’t  set  a  goal  of  7:00,  8:00,  9:00  or  whatever,  but 
simply  kept  sitting,  steadily  caiTying  on,  letting  go  with  equanimity. 
Don’t  íorce  the  meditation.  Don’t  attempt  to  interpret  what’s  happen- 
ing.  Don’t  coerce  your  hcart  with  unrealistic  demands  that  it  enter  a 
State  of  samãdhi  -  or  else  you’ll  find  it  even  more  agitated  and  unpre- 
dictable  than  normal.  Just  allow  the  heart  and  mind  to  relax,  comíort- 
able  and  at  ease. 

Allow  the  breathing  to  fỉow  easily  at  just  the  right  pace,  neither  too 
short  nor  too  long.  Don’t  try  to  make  it  into  anything  special.  Let  the 
body  relax,  comíortable  and  at  ease.  Then  keep  doing  it.  Your  mind 
will  ask  you,  “How  late  are  we  going  to  meditate  tonight?  What  time 
arc  we  going  to  quít?”  It  incessantly  nags,  so  you  have  to  bellow  out  a 
reprimand,  “Listen  buddy,  just  leave  me  alone.”  This  busybody  ques- 
tioner  needs  to  be  regularly  subdued,  because  it’s  nothing  other  than 
deíìlement  Corning  to  annoy  you.  Don’t  pay  it  any  mind  whatsoever. 
You  have  to  be  tough  with  it.  “Whether  I  call  it  quits  early  or  have  a 
late  night,  it’s  none  of  your  damn  business!  If  I  want  to  sít  all  night,  it 
doesn’t  make  any  dilĩcrcncc  to  anyone,  so  why  do  you  come  and  stick 
your  nose  into  my  meditation?”  You  have  to  cut  the  nosy  fellow  off 
like  that.  You  can  then  carry  on  meditating  for  as  long  as  you  wish, 
according  to  what  íeels  right. 

As  you  allow  the  mind  to  relax  and  be  at  ease,  it  becomes  peace- 
ful.  Experiencing  this,  you'11  recognize  and  appreciate  the  power  of 
clinging.  When  you  can  sít  on  and  on,  for  a  very  long  time,  going  past 
midnight,  comíbrtable  and  relaxed,  you'll  know  you’re  getting  the  hang 
of  meditation.  YouTl  understand  how  attachment  and  clinging  really  do 
defile  the  mind. 

When  some  people  sít  down  to  meditate  they  light  a  stick  of  incense 
in  ỈYont  of  them  and  vow,  “I  won’t  get  up  until  this  stick  of  incense  has 
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burned  down.”  Then  they  sit.  After  what  seems  like  an  hour  they  open 
their  eyes  and  realize  only  five  minutes  have  gone  by.  They  stare  at  the 
incense,  disappointed  at  how  exceedingly  long  the  stick  still  is.  They 
close  their  eyes  again  and  continue.  Soon  their  eyes  are  open  once  more 
to  check  that  stick  of  incense.  These  people  don’t  get  any vvhere  in  med- 
itation.  Don’t  do  it  like  that.  Just  sitting  and  dreaming  about  that  stick 
of  incense,  “I  wonder  if  it's  almost  íìnishcd  burning,”  the  meditation 
gets  novvhere.  Don’t  give  importance  to  such  things.  The  mind  doesn’t 
have  to  do  anything  special. 

If  we  are  going  to  undertake  the  task  of  developing  the  mind  in  med- 
itation,  don’t  let  the  dcíìlcmcnt  of  craving  know  the  ground  rules  or  the 
goal.  “How  will  you  meditate,  Venerable?”,  it  inquires.  “How  much 
will  you  do?  How  late  arc  you  thinking  of  going?”  Craving  keeps  pes- 
tering  until  we  submit  to  an  agreement.  Once  we  dcclarc  we’re  going 
to  sít  until  midnight,  it  immediately  begins  to  hassle  us.  Before  even 
an  hour  has  passed  we’re  íeeling  so  restless  and  impatient  that  we  can’t 
continue.  Then  more  hindrances  attack  as  we  berate  ourselves,  “Hope- 
less!  What,  is  sitting  going  to  kill  you?  You  said  you  were  going  to 
make  your  mind  unshakeable  in  samãdhi,  but  it’s  still  unreliable  and  all 
over  the  place.  You  made  a  vow  and  you  didn’t  keep  it.”  Thoughts  of 
self-depreciation  and  dejection  assail  our  minds,  and  we  sink  into  self- 
hatred.  There’s  no  one  else  to  blame  or  get  angry  at,  and  that  makes  it 
all  the  worse.  Once  we  make  a  vow  we  have  to  keep  it.  We  either  fulíìll 
it  or  die  in  the  process.  If  we  do  vow  to  sít  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
then  we  shouldn’t  break  that  vow  and  stop.  In  the  meantime  however, 
just  gradually  practise  and  develop.  There’s  no  need  for  making  dra- 
matic  vows.  Try  to  steadily  and  persistently  train  the  mind.  Occasion- 
ally,  the  meditation  will  be  peaceíul,  and  all  the  aches  and  discomíort 
in  the  body  will  vanish.  The  pain  in  the  ankles  and  knees  will  cease  by 
itselí. 

Once  we  ti  y  our  hand  at  cultivating  meditation,  if  strange  images, 
visions  or  sensory  perceptions  start  Corning  up,  the  tìrst  thing  to  do  is 
to  check  our  State  of  mind.  Don’t  discard  this  basic  principle.  For  such 
images  to  arise  the  mind  has  to  be  relatively  peaceíul.  Don’t  crave  for 
them  to  appear,  and  don’t  crave  for  them  not  to  appear.  If  they  do  arise 
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then  examine  them,  but  don’t  allow  them  to  delude.  Just  remember 
they’re  not  ours.  They  arc  impermanent,  unsatisíying  and  not-self  just 
like  everything  else.  Even  if  they  are  real,  don’t  dwell  on  or  pay  much 
attention  to  them.  If  they  stubbornly  refuse  to  fade,  then  reíocus  your 
avvareness  on  your  breath  with  increased  vigor.  Take  at  least  three  long, 
deep  breaths  and  each  time  slowly  exhale  completely.  This  may  do  the 
trick.  Keep  re-focusing  the  attention. 

Don’t  become  possessive  of  such  phenomena.  They  are  nothing 
more  than  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  is  potentially  deluding. 
Either  we  like  them  and  fall  in  love  with  them  or  the  mind  becomes 
poisoned  vvith  fear.  They’re  unrcliahle:  they  may  not  be  true  or  what 
they  appcar  to  be.  If  you  experience  them,  don’t  try  to  interpret  their 
meaning  or  project  meaning  onto  them.  Remember  they’re  not  ours, 
so  don’t  run  aíter  these  visions  or  sensations.  Instead,  immediately  go 
back  and  check  the  present  State  of  mind.  This  is  our  rule  of  thumb. 
If  we  abandon  this  basic  principle  and  become  drawn  into  what  we 
believe  we  arc  seeing,  we  can  forget  ourselves  and  start  babbling  or 
even  go  insane.  We  may  lose  our  marbles  to  the  point  where  we  canh 
even  relate  to  other  people  on  a  normal  level.  Place  your  trust  in  your 
own  heart.  Whatever  happens,  simply  caưy  on  observing  the  heart  and 
mind.  Strange  meditative  experiences  can  be  benehcial  for  people  with 
wisdom,  but  dangerous  for  those  without.  Whatever  occurs  don’t  be- 
come  elated  or  alarmed.  If  experiences  happen,  they  happen. 

Another  way  to  approach  Dhamma  practice  is  to  contemplate  and 
examine  everything  we  see,  do,  and  experience.  Never  discard  the  med- 
itation.  When  some  people  hnish  sitting  or  walking  meditation  they 
think  it’s  time  to  stop  and  rest.  They  stop  íocusing  their  minds  on  their 
object  of  meditation  or  theme  of  contemplation.  They  completely  drop 
it.  Don’t  practise  like  that.  Whatever  you  see,  inquire  into  what  it  really 
is.  Contemplate  the  good  people  in  the  world.  Contemplate  the  evil 
ones  too.  Take  a  penetrating  look  at  the  rích  and  powerful;  the  desti- 
tute  and  poverty-stricken.  When  you  see  a  child,  an  elderly  person  or 
a  young  man  or  woman,  investigate  the  meaning  of  age.  Everything  is 
fuel  for  inquiry.  This  is  how  you  cultivate  the  mind. 

The  contemplation  that  leads  to  the  Dhamma  is  the  contemplation 
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of  conditionality,  the  process  of  cause  and  effect,  in  all  its  various  man- 
iíestations:  both  major  and  minor,  black  and  white,  good  and  bad.  In 
short,  everything.  When  you  think,  recognize  it  as  a  thought  and  con- 
template  that  it’s  merely  that,  nothing  more.  All  these  things  wind  up 
in  the  graveyard  of  impermanence,  unsatisíactoriness  and  not-seIf,  so 
don’t  possessively  cling  to  any  of  them.  This  is  the  cremation  ground 
of  all  phenomena.  Bury  and  cremate  them  in  order  to  experience  the 
Truth. 

Having  insight  into  impermanence  means  not  allowing  ourselves  to 
suffer.  It’s  a  matter  of  investigating  with  wisdom.  For  example,  we 
obtain  something  we  consider  good  or  pleasurable,  and  so  we’re  happy. 
Take  a  close  and  sustained  look  at  this  goodness  and  pleasure.  Some- 
times  aíter  having  it  for  a  long  time  we  get  fed  up  with  it.  We  want 
to  give  it  away  or  sell  it.  If  there’s  nobody  who  wants  to  buy  it,  we’re 
ready  to  throw  it  away.  Why?  What  arc  the  reasons  underlying  this 
dynamic?  Everything  is  impermanent,  inconstant,  and  changing,  that’s 
why.  If  we  canh  sell  it  or  even  thi'ow  it  away,  we  start  to  suffer.  This  en- 
tire  issue  is  just  like  that,  and  once  one  incident  is  ỉully  understood,  no 
matter  how  many  more  similar  situations  arise,  they  arc  all  understood 
to  be  just  the  same.  That’s  simply  the  way  things  are.  As  the  saying 
goes,  “If  you’ve  seen  one,  you’ve  seen  them  all.” 

Occasionally  we  see  things  we  don’t  like.  At  times  we  hear  annoy- 
ing  or  unpleasant  noises  and  get  irritated.  Examine  this  and  remember 
it.  Because  some  time  in  the  íuture  we  might  like  those  noises.  We 
might  actually  delight  in  those  very  same  things  we  once  detested.  It’s 
possible!  Then  it  occurs  to  us  with  clarity  and  insight,  “Aha!  All  things 
arc  impermanent,  unable  to  íully  satisíy,  and  not-self.”  Throw  them 
into  the  mass  grave  of  these  universal  characteristics.  The  clinging  to 
the  likeable  things  we  get,  have,  and  are,  will  then  cease.  We  come  to 
see  everything  as  essentially  the  same.  Everything  we  then  experience 
generates  insight  into  the  Dhamma. 

Everything  I’ve  said  so  far  is  simply  for  you  to  listen  to  and  think 
about.  It’s  just  talk,  that’s  all.  When  people  come  to  see  me,  I  speak. 
These  sorts  of  subjects  arcn't  the  things  we  should  sít  around  and  gab 
about  for  hours.  Just  do  it.  Get  in  there  and  do  it.  It’s  like  when  we  call 
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a  íriend  to  go  somevvhere.  We  invite  them.  We  get  an  answer.  Then 
we’re  off,  without  a  big  fuss.  We  say  just  the  right  amount  and  leave  it 
at  that.  I  can  tell  you  a  thing  or  two  about  meditation,  because  I've  done 
the  work.  But  you  know,  maybe  I’m  wrong.  Your  job  is  to  investigate 
and  hnd  out  for  yourself  if  what  I  say  is  true. 


Part  VIII 

Everything  Is  Teaching  Us 
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About  Being  Careful 


The  Buddha  taught  to  see  the  body  in  the  body.  What  does  this 
mean?  We  are  all  íamiliar  with  the  parts  of  the  body  such  as  hair, 
nails,  teeth  and  skin.  So  how  do  we  see  the  body  in  the  body?  If 
we  recognize  all  these  things  as  being  impermanent,  unsatisíactory  and 
not-self,  that’s  what  is  called  ‘seeing  the  body  in  the  body.’  Then  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  and  meditate  on  the  separate  parts.  It’s  like 
having  fruit  in  a  basket.  If  we  have  already  counted  the  pieces  of  íruit, 
then  we  know  what’s  there,  and  when  we  need  to,  we  can  pick  up  the 
basket  and  take  it  away,  and  all  the  pieces  come  with  it.  We  know  the 
íruit  is  all  there,  so  we  don’t  have  to  count  it  again. 

Having  meditated  on  the  thirty-two  parts  of  the  body,  and  recog- 
nized  them  as  something  not  stable  or  permanent,  we  no  longer  need  to 
weary  ourselves  scparating  them  like  this  and  meditating  in  such  detail. 
Just  as  with  the  basket  of  íruit  -  we  don’t  have  to  dump  all  the  íruit  out 
and  count  it  again  and  again.  But  we  do  caiTy  the  basket  along  to  our 
destination,  vvalking  mindíully  and  careíully,  taking  care  not  to  stumble 
and  fall. 

When  we  see  the  body  in  the  body,  which  means  we  see  the  Dhamma 
in  the  body,  knowing  our  own  and  others’  bodies  as  impermanent  phe- 
nomena,  then  we  don’t  need  detailed  explanations.  Sitting  here,  we 
have  mindíulness  constantly  in  control,  knovving  things  as  they  are,  and 
meditation  then  becomes  quite  simple.  It's  the  same  if  we  meditate  on 
Buddho  -  if  we  understand  what  Buddho  really  is,  then  we  don’t  need 
to  repeat  the  word  ‘Buddho.’  It  means  having  full  knowledge  and  hrm 
awareness.  This  is  meditation. 
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Still,  meditation  is  generally  not  well  understood.  We  practìce  in  a 
group,  but  we  oíten  don’t  know  what  it’s  all  about.  Some  people  think 
meditation  is  really  hard  to  do.  “I  come  to  the  monastery,  but  I  can’t  sít. 

I  don’t  have  much  endurance.  My  legs  hurt,  my  back  aches,  I'm  in  pain 
all  over.”  So  they  give  up  on  it  and  don’t  come  anymore,  thinking  they 
can’t  do  it. 

But  in  fact  samãdhi  is  not  sitting.  Samãdhi  isn’t  walking.  It  isn’t 
lying  down  or  standing.  Sitting,  walking,  closing  the  eyes,  opening 
the  eyes,  these  are  all  mere  actions.  Having  your  eyes  closed  doesn’t 
ncccssarily  mean  you’re  practicing  samãdhi.  It  could  just  mean  that 
you’re  drowsy  and  dull.  If  youTe  sitting  with  your  eyes  closed  but 
you’re  íầlling  asleep,  your  head  bobbing  all  over  and  your  mouth  hang- 
ing  open,  that’s  not  sitting  in  samãdhi.  It’s  sitting  with  your  eyes  closed. 
Samãdhi  and  closed  eyes  are  two  separatc  matters.  Real  samãdhi  can 
be  practiced  with  eyes  open  or  eyes  closed.  You  can  be  sitting,  vvalking, 
standing  or  lying  down. 

Samãdhi  means  the  mind  is  íìrmly  íocused,  with  all-encompassing 
mindíulness,  restraint,  and  caution.  You  are  constantly  awarc  of  right 
and  wrong,  constantly  watching  all  conditions  arising  in  the  mind.  When 
it  shoots  off  to  think  of  something,  having  a  mood  of  aversion  or  long- 
ing,  you  arc  aware  of  that.  Some  people  get  discouraged:  “I  just  can’t 
do  it.  As  soon  as  I  sít,  my  mind  starts  thinking  of  home.  That’s  evil 
(Thai:  bahp).”  Hey!  If  just  that  much  is  evil,  the  Buddha  never  would 
have  become  Buddha.  He  spent  five  ycars  struggling  with  his  mind, 
thinking  of  his  home  and  his  íamily.  It  was  only  aíter  six  ycars  that  he 
awakened. 

Some  people  feel  that  these  sudden  arisings  of  thought  arc  wrong 
or  evil.  You  may  have  an  impulse  to  kill  someone.  But  you  are  awarc 
of  it  in  the  next  instant,  you  realize  that  killing  is  wrong,  so  you  stop 
and  reírain.  Is  there  harm  in  this?  What  do  you  think?  Or  if  you  have 
a  thought  about  stealing  something  and  that  is  followed  by  a  stronger 
recollection  that  to  do  so  is  wrong,  and  so  you  reírain  from  acting  on  it 
-  is  that  bad  kamma?  It's  not  that  every  time  you  have  an  impulse  you 
instantly  accumulate  bad  kamma.  Otherwise,  how  could  there  be  any 
way  to  liberation?  Impulses  arc  merely  impulses.  Thoughts  are  merely 
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thoughts.  In  the  íìrst  instance,  you  haven’t  created  anything  yet.  In  the 
second  instance,  if  you  act  on  it  with  body,  speech  or  mind,  then  you 
are  creating  something.  Avijjã  (ignorance)  has  taken  control.  If  you 
have  the  impulse  to  steal  and  then  you  are  awarc  of  yourselí  and  awarc 
that  this  would  be  wrong,  this  is  wisdom,  and  there  is  vijjã  (knowledge) 
instead.  The  mental  impulse  is  not  consummated. 

This  is  timely  avvarcness,  of  wisdom  arising  and  iníorming  our  ex- 
perience.  If  there  is  the  hrst  mind-moment  of  wanting  to  steal  some- 
thing  and  then  we  act  on  it,  that  is  the  dhamma  of  delusion;  the  actions 
of  body,  speech  and  mind  that  follow  the  impulse  will  bring  negative 
results. 

This  is  how  it  is.  Merely  having  the  thoughts  is  not  negative  kamma. 
If  we  don’t  have  any  thoughts,  how  will  wisdom  develop?  Some  people 
simply  want  to  sít  with  a  blank  mind.  That’s  wrong  understanding. 

I'm  talking  about  samãdhi  that  is  accompanied  by  wisdom.  In  fact, 
the  Buddha  didn’t  wish  for  a  lot  of  samãdhi.  He  didn’t  want  jhãna 
and  samãpatti.  He  saw  samãdhi  as  one  component  íactor  of  the  path. 
Sĩla,  samãdhi  and  paũũã  are  components  or  ingredients,  like  ingredi- 
ents  used  in  cooking.  We  use  spices  in  cooking  to  make  food  tasty. 
The  point  isn’t  the  spices  themselves,  but  the  food  we  eat.  Practicing 
samãdhi  is  the  same.  The  Buddha’s  teachers,  Uddaka  and  ÃỊãra,  put 
heavy  emphasis  on  practicing  the  jhãna ,  and  attaining  various  kinds  of 
powers  like  clairvoyance.  But  if  you  get  that  far,  it’s  hard  to  undo.  Some 
places  teach  this  deep  tranquility,  to  sít  with  delight  in  quietude.  The 
meditators  then  get  intoxicated  by  their  samãdhi.  If  they  have  sĩla,  they 
get  intoxicated  by  their  sĩla.  If  they  walk  the  path,  they  become  intoxi- 
cated  by  the  path,  dazzled  by  the  beauty  and  wonders  they  experience, 
and  they  don’t  reach  the  real  destination. 

The  Buddha  said  that  this  is  a  subtle  error.  Still,  it’s  something  cor- 
rect  for  those  on  a  coarse  level.  But  actually  what  the  Buddha  wanted 
was  for  us  to  have  an  appropriate  measure  of  samẫdhi,  without  get- 
ting  stuck  there.  Aíter  we  train  in  and  develop  samãdhi,  then  samãdhi 
should  develop  wisdom. 

Samãdhi  that  is  on  the  level  of  samatha  -  tranquility  -  is  like  a 
rock  covering  grass.  In  samãdhi  that  is  sure  and  stable,  even  when 
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the  eyes  are  opened,  wisdom  is  there.  When  vvisdom  has  been  bom, 
it  encompasses  and  knows  (hules’)  all  things.  So  the  teacher  did  not 
want  those  rebned  levels  of  concentration  and  cessation,  because  they 
become  a  diversion  and  the  path  is  íorgotten. 

So  what  is  ncccssary  is  not  to  be  attached  to  sitting  or  any  other 
particular  posture.  Samãdhi  doesn’t  reside  in  having  the  eyes  closed, 
the  eyes  open,  or  in  sitting,  standing,  walking  or  lying  down.  Samãdhi 
pervades  all  postures  and  activities.  Older  persons,  who  often  canh  sít 
very  well,  can  contemplate  especially  well  and  practice  samãdhi  easily; 
they  too  can  develop  a  lot  of  wisdom. 

How  is  it  that  they  can  develop  wisdom?  Everything  is  rousing 
them.  When  they  open  their  eyes,  they  don’t  see  things  as  clearly  as 
they  used  to.  Their  teeth  gi  ve  them  trouble  and  fall  out.  Their  bodies 
ache  most  of  the  time.  Just  that  is  the  place  of  study.  So  really,  medita- 
tion  is  easy  for  old  folks.  Meditation  is  hard  for  youngsters.  Their  teeth 
are  strong,  so  they  can  enjoy  their  food.  They  sleep  soundly.  Their  fac- 
ulties  are  intact  and  the  world  is  fun  and  exciting  to  them,  so  they  get 
deluded  in  a  big  way.  For  the  old  ones,  when  they  chew  on  something 
hard  they’re  soon  in  pain.  Right  there  the  devadũta  (divine  messengers) 
arc  talking  to  them;  they’re  teaching  them  every  day.  When  they  open 
their  eyes  their  sight  is  fuzzy.  In  the  morning  their  backs  ache.  In  the 
evening  their  legs  hurt.  That’s  it!  This  is  really  an  excellent  subject  to 
study.  Some  of  you  older  people  will  say  you  canh  meditate.  What  do 
you  want  to  meditate  on?  Who  will  you  learn  meditation  from? 

This  is  seeing  the  body  in  the  body  and  sensation  in  sensation.  Are 
you  seeing  these  or  arc  you  running  away?  Saying  you  canh  practice 
because  you’re  too  old  is  only  due  to  wrong  understanding.  The  ques- 
tion  is,  are  things  clcar  to  you?  Elderly  persons  have  a  lot  of  thinking, 
a  lot  of  sensation,  a  lot  of  discomíbrt  and  pain.  Everything  appcars !  If 
they  meditate,  they  can  really  testiíy  to  it.  So  I  say  that  meditation  is 
easy  for  old  íolks.  They  can  do  it  best.  It’s  like  the  way  everyone  says, 
“When  Em  old,  Eli  go  to  the  monastery.”  If  you  understand  this,  it’s 
true  alright.  You  have  to  see  it  within  yourselí.  When  you  sít,  iEs  true; 
when  you  stand  up,  it’s  true;  when  you  walk,  it’s  true.  Everything  is  a 
hassle,  everything  is  presenting  obstacles  -  and  everything  is  teaching 
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you.  Isn’t  this  so?  Can  you  just  get  up  and  walk  away  so  easily  now? 
When  you  stand  up,  it’s  “Oy!”  Or  haven’t  you  nodced?  And  it's  “Oy!” 
when  you  walk.  It’s  prodding  you. 

When  you’re  young  you  can  just  stand  up  and  walk,  going  on  your 
way.  But  you  don’t  really  know  anything.  When  you’re  old,  every  time 
you  stand  up  it’s  “Oy!”  Isn’t  that  what  you  say?  “Oy!  Oy!”  Every 
time  you  move,  you  lcarn  something.  So  how  can  you  say  it's  diííìcult 
to  meditate?  Where  else  is  there  to  look?  It’s  all  coiTect.  The  devadũta 
are  telling  you  something.  It’s  most  clear.  Sankhãra  are  telling  you  that 
they  arc  not  stable  or  permanent,  not  you  or  yours.  They  arc  telling  you 
this  every  moment. 

But  we  think  differently.  We  don’t  think  that  this  is  right.  We  enter- 
tain  wrong  view  and  our  ideas  arc  far  from  the  truth.  But  actually,  old 
persons  can  see  impermanence,  suffering  and  lack  of  self,  and  give  rise 
to  dispassion  and  disenchantment  -  because  the  evidence  is  right  there 
vvithin  them  all  the  time.  I  think  that’s  good. 

Having  the  inner  sensitivity  that  is  alvvays  awarc  of  right  and  vvrong 
is  called  Buddho.  It's  not  necessary  to  be  continually  repeating  “Bud- 
dho.”  You’ve  counted  the  fruit  in  your  basket.  Every  time  you  sít  down, 
you  don’t  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  spilling  out  the  íruit  and  counting 
it  again.  You  can  leave  it  in  the  basket.  But  someone  with  mistaken 
attachment  will  keep  counting.  He  TI  stop  under  a  tree,  spill  it  out  and 
count,  and  put  it  back  in  the  basket.  Then  he  TI  vvalk  on  to  the  next  stop- 
ping  place  and  do  it  again.  But  he’s  just  counting  the  same  íruit.  This 
is  craving  itself.  He’s  aíraid  that  if  he  doesn’t  count,  there  will  be  some 
mistake.  We  arc  aíraid  that  if  we  don’t  keep  saying  “Buddho,”  we’ll 
be  mistaken.  How  are  we  mistaken?  It’s  only  the  person  who  doesn’t 
know  how  much  íruit  there  is  who  needs  to  count.  Once  you  know,  you 
can  take  it  easy  and  just  leave  it  in  the  basket.  When  youTe  sitting,  you 
just  sít.  When  you’re  lying  down,  you  just  lie  down  because  your  íruit 
is  all  there  with  you. 

Practicing  virtue  and  creating  merit,  we  say,  “Nibbãna  paccayo 
hotu”  -  may  it  be  a  condition  for  realizing  Nibbãna.  As  a  condition 
for  realizing  Nibbãna,  making  offerings  is  good.  Keeping  precepts  is 
good.  Practicing  meditation  is  good.  Listening  to  Dhamma  teachings 
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is  good.  May  they  become  conditions  for  realizing  Nibbãna. 

But  what  is  Nibbãna  all  about  anyway?  Nibbãna  means  not  grasp- 
ing.  Nibbãna  means  not  giving  meaning  to  things.  Nibbãna  means 
letting  go.  Making  offerings  and  doing  meritorious  deeds,  observing 
moral  precepts,  and  meditating  on  loving-kindness,  all  these  arc  for 
getting  rid  of  deữlements  and  craving,  for  making  the  mind  empty  - 
empty  of  self-cherishing,  empty  of  concepts  of  self  and  other,  and  for 
not  wishing  for  anything  -  not  wishing  to  be  or  become  anything. 

Nibbãna  paccayo  hotu:  make  it  become  a  cause  for  Nibbãna.  Prac- 
ticing  generosity  is  giving  up,  letting  go.  Listening  to  teachings  is  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge  to  give  up  and  let  go,  to  uproot  cling- 
ing  to  what  is  good  and  to  what  is  bad.  At  íìrst  we  meditate  to  become 
aware  of  the  wrong  and  the  bad.  When  we  recognize  that,  we  give  it 
up  and  we  practice  what  is  good.  Then,  when  some  good  is  achieved, 
don’t  get  attached  to  that  good.  Remain  halfway  in  the  good,  or  above 
the  good  -  don’t  dwell  under  the  good.  If  we  arc  under  the  good  then 
the  good  pushes  us  around,  and  we  become  slaves  to  it.  We  become  the 
slaves,  and  it  forces  us  to  create  all  sorts  of  kamma  and  demerit.  It  can 
lead  us  into  anything,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  kind  of  unhappi- 
ness  and  uníortunate  circumstances  we  found  ourselves  in  beíore. 

Give  up  evil  and  develop  merit  -  give  up  the  negative  and  develop 
what  is  positive.  Developing  merit,  remain  above  merit.  Remain  above 
merit  and  demerit,  above  good  and  evil.  Keep  on  practicing  vvith  a 
mind  that  is  giving  up,  letting  go  and  getting  free.  It’s  the  same  no 
matter  what  you  are  doing:  if  you  do  it  with  a  mind  of  letting  go,  then 
it  is  a  cause  for  realizing  Nibbãna.  Free  of  desire,  free  of  dcíìlcmcnt, 
free  of  craving,  then  it  all  merges  with  the  path,  meaning  Noble  Truth, 
meaning  saccadhamma.  It  is  the  four  Noble  Truths,  having  the  wis- 
dom  that  knows  tanhã,  which  is  the  source  of  dukkha.  Kãmatanhã, 
bhavatanhã,  vibhavatanhã  (sensual  desire,  desire  for  becoming,  desire 
not  to  be):  these  are  the  origination,  the  source.  If  you  go  there,  if  you 
are  wishing  for  anything  or  wanting  to  be  anything,  you  are  nourish- 
ing  dukkha,  bringing  dukkha  into  existence,  because  this  is  what  gives 
birth  to  dukkha.  These  are  the  causes.  If  we  create  the  causes  of  dukkha, 
then  dukkha  will  come  about.  The  cause  is  vibhavatanhã:  this  restless, 
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anxious  craving.  One  becomes  a  slave  to  desire  and  creates  all  sorts 
of  kamma  and  wrongdoing  because  of  it,  and  thus  suffering  is  bom. 
Simply  speaking,  dukkha  is  the  child  of  desứe.  Desire  is  the  parcnt  of 
dukkha.  When  there  arc  parents,  dukkha  can  be  bom.  When  there  arc 
no  parcnts,  dukkha  cannot  come  about  -  there  will  be  no  offspring. 

This  is  where  meditation  should  be  íocused.  We  should  see  all  the 
forms  of  tanha,  which  cause  us  to  have  desires.  But  talking  about  desire 
can  be  coníusing.  Some  people  get  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  desire, 
such  as  desire  for  food  and  the  material  requisites  for  life,  is  tanha. 
But  we  can  have  this  kind  of  desire  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  way. 
When  you’re  hungry  and  desire  food,  you  can  take  a  meal  and  be  done 
with  it.  That’s  quite  ordinary.  This  is  desire  that's  within  boundarics 
and  doesn’t  have  ill  effects.  This  kind  of  desire  isn’t  sensuality.  If 
it’s  sensuality  then  it  becomes  something  more  than  desire.  There  will 
be  craving  for  more  things  to  consume,  seeking  out  llavors,  seeking 
enjoyment  in  ways  that  bring  hardship  and  trouble,  such  as  drinking 
liquor  and  beer. 

Some  tourists  told  me  about  a  place  where  people  eat  live  monkeys’ 
brains.  They  put  a  monkey  in  the  middle  of  the  table  and  cut  open  its 
skull.  Then  they  spoon  out  the  brain  to  eat.  That’s  eating  like  demons  or 
hungry  ghosts.  It’s  not  eating  in  a  natural  or  ordinary  way.  Doing  things 
like  this,  eating  becomes  tanha.  They  say  that  the  blood  of  monkeys 
makes  them  strong.  So  they  ti  y  to  get  hold  of  such  animals  and  when 
they  eat  them  they’re  drinking  liquor  and  beer  too.  This  isn’t  ordinary 
eating.  It’s  the  way  of  ghosts  and  demons  mired  in  sensual  craving. 
It’s  eating  coals,  eating  íìre,  eating  everything  everywhere.  This  sort 
of  desire  is  what  is  called  tanha.  There  is  no  moderation.  Speaking, 
thinking,  dressing,  everything  such  people  do  goes  to  excess.  If  our 
eating,  sleeping,  and  other  ncccssary  activities  are  done  in  moderation, 
then  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  So  you  should  be  aware  of  yourselves 
in  regard  to  these  things;  then  they  won’t  become  a  source  of  suffering. 
If  we  know  how  to  be  moderate  and  thriíty  in  our  needs,  we  can  be 
comíortable. 

Practicing  meditation  and  creating  merit  and  virtue,  are  not  really 
such  diỉììcult  things  to  do,  provided  we  understand  them  well.  What  is 
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vvrongdoing?  What  is  merit?  Merit  is  what  is  good  and  beautiíul,  not 
harming  ourselves  or  others  with  our  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting. 
Then  there  is  happiness.  Nothing  negative  is  being  created.  Merit  is 
like  this.  Skillíulness  is  like  this. 

It’s  the  same  with  making  offerings  and  giving  charity.  When  we 
give,  what  is  it  that  we  are  trying  to  give  away?  Giving  is  for  the  puipose 
of  destroying  self-cherishing,  the  belief  in  a  self  along  with  selíìshncss. 
Sclíìshness  is  powerful,  extreme  suffering.  Selhsh  people  always  want 
to  be  better  than  others  and  to  get  more  than  others.  A  simple  example 
is  how,  aíter  they  eat,  they  don’t  want  to  wash  their  dishes.  They  let 
someone  else  do  it.  If  they  eat  in  a  group  they  will  leave  it  to  the  group. 
After  they  eat,  they  take  off.  This  is  sclíìshncss,  not  being  responsible, 
and  it  puts  a  burden  on  others.  What  it  really  amounts  to  is  someone 
who  doesn’t  carc  about  himselí,  who  doesn’t  help  himselí  and  who 
really  doesn’t  love  himselí.  In  practicing  generosity,  we  are  trying  to 
cleanse  our  hearts  of  this  attitude.  This  is  called  creating  merit  through 
giving,  in  order  to  have  a  mind  of  compassion  and  caring  towards  all 
living  beings  without  exception. 

If  we  people  can  be  free  of  just  this  one  thing,  scllìshncss,  then  we 
will  be  like  the  Lord  Buddha.  He  wasn’t  out  for  himselí,  but  sought  the 
good  of  all.  If  we  people  have  the  path  and  íruit  arising  in  our  hcarts 
like  this  we  can  certainly  progress.  With  this  íreedom  from  sclíìshncss 
then  all  the  activities  of  virtuous  deeds,  generosity,  and  meditation  will 
lead  to  liberation.  Whoever  practices  like  this  will  become  free  and  go 
beyond  -  beyond  all  convention  and  appearance. 

The  basic  principles  of  practice  arc  not  beyond  our  understanding. 
In  practicing  generosity,  for  example,  if  we  lack  wisdom  there  won’t 
be  any  merit.  Without  understanding,  we  think  that  generosity  merely 
means  giving  things.  “When  I  feel  like  giving,  ru  give.  If  I  feel  like 
stealing  something,  ru  steal  it.  Then  if  I  feel  generous,  ru  give  some- 
thing.”  It’s  like  having  a  baiTel  full  of  water.  You  scoop  out  a  bucketíul, 
and  then  you  pour  back  in  a  bucketíul.  Scoop  it  out  again,  pour  it  in 
again,  scoop  it  out  and  pour  it  in  -  like  this.  When  will  you  empty  the 
barrel?  Can  you  see  an  end  to  it?  Can  you  see  such  practice  becoming 
a  cause  for  realizing  Nibbãna?  Will  the  barrel  become  empty?  One 
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scoop  out,  one  scoop  in  -  can  you  see  vvhen  it  vvill  be  hnished? 

Going  back  and  forth  like  this  is  vatía,  the  cycle  itselí.  If  we’re 
talking  about  really  letting  go,  giving  up  good  as  well  as  evil,  then 
there’s  only  scooping  out.  Even  if  there’s  only  a  little  bít,  you  scoop  it 
out.  You  don’t  put  in  anything  more,  and  you  keep  scooping  out.  Even 
if  you  only  have  a  small  scoop  to  use,  you  do  what  you  can  and  in  this 
way  the  time  will  come  when  the  barrel  is  empty.  If  you’re  scooping 
out  a  bucket  and  pouring  back  a  bucket,  scooping  out  and  then  pouring 
back  -  well,  think  about  it.  When  will  you  see  an  empty  baiTel?  This 
Dhamma  isn’t  something  distant.  It's  right  here  in  the  barrel.  You  can 
do  it  at  home.  Try  it.  Can  you  empty  a  water  barrel  like  that?  Do  it  all 
day  tomorrovv  and  see  what  happens. 

“Giving  up  all  evil,  practicing  what  is  good,  puriíying  the  mind.” 
Giving  up  vvrongdoing  íìrst,  we  then  start  to  develop  the  good.  What 
is  the  good  and  meritorious?  Where  is  it?  It's  like  íìsli  in  the  water. 

If  we  scoop  all  the  water  out,  we’ll  get  the  fish  -  that’s  a  simple  way 
to  put  it.  If  we  scoop  out  and  pour  back  in,  the  fish  remain  in  the  bar- 
rel.  If  we  don’t  remove  all  forms  of  wrongdoing,  we  won’t  see  merit 
and  we  won’t  see  what  is  true  and  right.  Scooping  out  and  pouring 
back,  scooping  out  and  pouring  back,  we  only  remain  as  we  are.  Going 
back  and  forth  like  this,  we  only  waste  our  time  and  whatever  we  do  is 
meaningless.  Listening  to  teachings  is  meaningless.  Making  offerings 
is  meaningless.  All  our  efforts  to  practice  are  in  vain.  We  don’t  under- 
stand  the  principles  of  the  Buddha’s  way,  so  our  actions  don’t  bcar  the 
desired  íruit. 

When  the  Buddha  taught  about  practice,  he  wasn’t  only  talking 
about  something  for  ordained  people.  He  was  talking  about  practic- 
ing  well,  practicing  correctly.  Supatipanno  means  those  who  practice 
well.  Ujupatipanno  means  those  who  practice  directly.  Nãyapatipanno 
means  those  who  practice  for  the  realization  of  path,  íruition  and  Nibbãna. 
Sãmĩcipatipanno  are  those  who  practice  inclined  towards  truth.  It  could 
be  anyone.  These  are  the  Sangha  of  true  disciples  ( sãvaka )  of  the  Lord 
Buddha.  Laywomen  living  at  home  can  be  .sã  va /ca.  Laymen  can  be 
sãvaka.  Bringing  these  qualities  to  fulfillment  is  what  makes  one  a 
sãvaka.  One  can  be  a  true  disciple  of  the  Buddha  and  realize  enlighten- 
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ment. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Buddhist  fold  don’t  have  such  complete  under- 
standing.  Our  knowledge  doesn’t  go  this  far.  We  do  our  various  activi- 
ties  thinking  that  we  will  get  some  kind  of  merit  from  them.  We  think 
that  listening  to  teachings  or  making  offerings  is  meritorious.  That’s 
what  we’re  told.  But  someone  who  gives  offerings  to  ‘get’  merit  is 
making  bad  kamma. 

You  can’t  quite  understand  this.  Someone  who  gives  in  order  to 
get  merit  has  instantly  accumulated  bad  kamma.  If  you  give  in  order 
to  let  go  and  free  the  mind,  that  brings  you  merit.  If  you  do  it  to  get 
something,  that’s  bad  kamma. 

Listening  to  teachings  to  really  understand  the  Buddha’s  way  is  dif- 
hcult.  The  Dhamma  becomes  hard  to  understand  when  the  practice  that 
people  do  -  keeping  precepts,  sitting  in  meditation,  giving  -  is  for  get- 
ting  something  in  return.  We  want  merit,  we  want  something.  Well,  if 
something  can  be  gotten,  then  who  gets  it?  We  get  it.  When  that  is  lost, 
whose  thing  is  it  that’s  lost?  The  person  who  doesn’t  have  something 
doesn’t  lose  anything.  And  when  it’s  lost,  who  suffers  over  it? 

Don’t  you  think  that  living  your  life  to  get  things  brings  you  suffer- 
ing?  Othervvise  you  can  just  go  on  as  beíore  trying  to  get  everything. 
And  yet,  if  we  make  the  mind  empty,  then  we  gain  everything.  Higher 
realms,  Nibbãna  and  all  their  accomplishments  -  we  gain  all  of  it.  In 
making  olĩcrings,  we  don’t  have  any  attachment  or  aim;  the  mind  is 
empty  and  relaxed.  We  can  let  go  and  put  down.  It's  like  caiTying  a 
log  and  complaining  it’s  heavy.  If  someone  tells  you  to  put  it  down, 
you'11  say,  “If  I  put  it  down,  I  won’t  have  anything.”  Well,  now  you  do 
have  something  -  you  have  heaviness.  But  you  don’t  have  lightness.  So 
do  you  want  lightness,  or  do  you  want  to  keep  carrying?  One  person 
says  to  put  it  down,  the  other  says  he’s  aíraid  he  won’t  have  anything. 
TheyTe  talking  past  each  other. 

We  want  happiness,  we  want  ease,  we  want  tranquility  and  peace. 
It  means  we  want  lightness.  We  caiTy  the  log,  and  then  someone  sees  us 
doing  this  and  tells  us  to  drop  it.  We  say  we  can’t  because  what  would 
we  have  then?  But  the  other  person  says  that  if  we  drop  it,  then  we  can 
get  something  better.  The  two  have  a  hard  time  communicating. 
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If  we  make  offerings  and  practice  good  deeds  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing,  it  doesn’t  work  out.  What  we  get  is  becoming  and  birth.  It  isn’t 
a  cause  for  realizing  Nibbãna.  Nibbãna  is  giving  up  and  letting  go.  If 
we  are  trying  to  get,  to  hold  on,  to  give  meaning  to  things,  that  isn’t  a 
cause  for  realizing  Nibbãna.  The  Buddha  wanted  us  to  look  here,  at  this 
empty  place  of  letting  go.  This  is  merit.  This  is  skillíulncss. 

When  we  practice  any  sort  of  merit  and  virtue,  once  we  have  done 
that,  we  should  feel  that  our  part  is  done.  We  shouldn’t  caiTy  it  any  fur- 
ther.  We  do  it  for  the  puipose  of  giving  up  ddìlenicnts  and  craving.  We 
don’t  do  it  for  the  puipose  of  creating  dcíìlcmcnts,  craving  and  attach- 
ment.  Then  where  will  we  go?  We  don’t  go  anywhere.  Our  practice  is 
correct  and  true. 

Most  of  us  Buddhists,  though  we  follow  the  forms  of  practice  and 
learning,  have  a  hard  time  understanding  this  kind  of  talk.  It’s  because 
Mãra.  meaning  ignorance,  meaning  craving  -  the  desire  to  get,  to  have, 
and  to  be  -  enshrouds  the  mind.  We  only  find  temporary  happiness. 
For  example,  when  we  arc  íìllcd  with  hatred  tovvards  someone  it  takes 
over  our  minds  and  gives  us  no  peace.  We  think  about  the  person  all  the 
time,  thinking  what  we  can  do  to  strike  out  at  him.  The  thinking  never 
stops.  Then  maybe  one  day  we  get  a  chance  to  go  to  his  house  and 
curse  him  and  tell  him  off.  That  gives  us  some  release.  Does  that  make 
an  end  of  our  deíĩlements?  We  íound  a  way  to  let  off  steam  and  we  feel 
better  for  it.  But  we  haven’t  gotten  rid  of  the  affliction  of  anger,  have 
we?  There  is  some  happiness  in  dehlement  and  craving,  but  it’s  like 
this.  We’re  still  storing  the  deíìlement  inside  and  vvhen  the  conditions 
are  right,  it  will  íl arc  up  again  even  worse  than  beíore.  Then  we  will 
want  to  (ìnd  some  temporary  release  again.  Do  the  dcíìlcmcnts  ever  get 
hnished  in  this  way? 

It’s  similar  when  someone’s  spouse  or  children  die,  or  when  people 
suffer  big  íìnancial  loss.  They  drink  to  relieve  their  sorrow.  They  go 
to  a  movie  to  relieve  their  sorrovv.  Does  it  really  relieve  the  SOITOVV? 
The  sorrow  actually  grovvs;  but  for  the  time  being  they  can  íorget  about 
what  happened  so  they  call  it  a  way  to  cure  their  misery.  It's  like  if 
you  have  a  cut  on  the  bottom  of  your  foot  that  makes  walking  painíul. 
Anything  that  contacts  it  hurts  and  so  you  limp  along  complaining  of 
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the  discomíort.  But  if  you  see  a  tiger  Corning  your  way,  you'll  take  off 
and  start  running  without  any  thought  of  your  cut.  Fcar  of  the  tiger  is 
much  more  powerful  than  the  pain  in  your  foot,  so  it’s  as  if  the  pain  is 
gone.  The  fear  made  it  something  small. 

You  might  experience  problems  at  work  or  at  home  that  seem  so 
big.  Then  you  get  drunk  and  in  that  drunken  State  of  more  powerful 
delusion,  those  problems  no  longer  trouble  you  so  much.  You  think 
it  solved  your  problems  and  relieved  your  unhappiness.  But  when  you 
sober  up  the  old  problems  are  back.  So  what  happened  to  your  solution? 
You  keep  suppressing  the  problems  with  drink  and  they  keep  on  Corning 
back.  You  might  end  up  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  but  you  don’t  get  rid 
of  the  problems;  and  then  one  day  you  are  dead. 

There  is  some  comíort  and  happiness  here;  it’s  the  happiness  of 
fools.  It’s  the  way  that  fools  stop  their  suffering.  There’s  no  wisdom 
here.  These  different  confused  conditions  are  mixed  in  the  hcart  that 
has  a  íeeling  of  well-being.  If  the  mind  is  allovved  to  follow  its  moods 
and  tendencies  it  feels  some  happiness.  But  this  happiness  is  always 
storing  unhappiness  within  it.  Each  time  it  erupts  our  suffering  and 
despair  will  be  worse.  It's  like  having  a  wound.  If  we  treat  it  on  the 
surface  but  inside  it's  still  iníected,  it’s  not  cured.  It  looks  okay  for  a 
while,  but  when  the  infection  spreads  we  have  to  start  cutting.  If  the 
inner  iníection  is  never  cured  we  can  be  operating  on  the  surface  again 
and  again  with  no  end  in  sight.  What  can  be  seen  from  the  outside  may 
look  hne  for  a  vvhile,  but  inside  it’s  the  same  as  beíore. 

The  way  of  the  world  is  like  this.  Worldly  matters  are  never  fin- 
ished.  So  the  laws  of  the  world  in  the  various  societies  arc  constantly 
resolving  issues.  New  laws  arc  alvvays  being  established  to  deal  with 
different  situations  and  problems.  Something  is  dealt  with  for  a  while, 
but  there’s  always  a  need  for  íurther  laws  and  Solutions.  There’s  never 
the  internal  resolution,  only  surface  improvement.  The  infection  still 
exists  within,  so  there’s  always  need  for  more  cutting.  People  are  only 
good  on  the  suríace,  in  their  words  and  their  appearance.  Their  words 
arc  good  and  their  faces  look  kind,  but  their  minds  aren’t  so  good. 

When  we  get  on  a  train  and  see  some  acquaintance  there  we  say, 
“Oh,  how  good  to  see  you!  I’ve  been  thinking  about  you  a  lot  lately! 
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I've  beenplanning  to  visit  you!”  But  it’s  just  talk.  We  don’t  really  mean 
it.  We’re  being  good  on  the  suríace,  but  we’re  not  so  good  inside.  We 
say  the  words,  but  then  as  soon  as  we’ve  had  a  smoke  and  taken  a  cup 
of  coffee  with  him,  we  split.  Then  if  we  run  into  him  one  day  in  the 
íuture,  we’ll  say  the  same  things  again:  “Hey,  good  to  see  you!  How 
have  you  been?  I’ve  been  meaning  to  go  visit  you,  but  I  just  haven’t 
had  the  time.”  That’s  the  way  it  is.  People  are  supci  íìcially  good,  but 
theyTe  usually  not  so  good  inside. 

The  great  teacher  taught  Dhamma  and  Vinaya.  It  is  complete  and 
comprehensive.  Nothing  suipasses  it  and  nothing  in  it  need  be  changed 
or  adjusted,  because  it  is  the  ultimate.  It's  complete,  so  this  is  where  we 
can  stop.  There’s  nothing  to  add  or  subtract,  because  it  is  something  of 
the  nature  not  to  be  increased  or  decreased.  It  is  just  right.  It  is  true. 

So  we  Buddhists  come  to  hear  Dhamma  teachings  and  study  to 
learn  these  truths.  If  we  know  them  then  our  minds  will  enter  the 
Dhamma;  the  Dhamma  vvill  enter  our  minds.  Whenever  a  person’s 
mind  enters  the  Dhamma  then  the  person  has  wellbeing,  the  person  has 
a  mind  at  peace.  The  mind  then  has  a  way  to  resolve  diíữculties,  but  has 
no  way  to  degenerate.  When  pain  and  illness  afflict  the  body,  the  mind 
has  many  ways  to  resolve  the  suffering.  It  can  resolve  it  naturally,  un- 
derstanding  this  as  natural  and  not  íalling  into  depression  or  fear  over  it. 
Gaining  something,  we  don’t  get  lost  in  delight.  Losing  it,  we  don’t  get 
excessively  upset,  but  rather  we  understand  that  the  nature  of  all  things 
is  that  having  appeared  they  then  decline  and  disappear.  With  such  an 
attitude  we  can  make  OU1'  way  in  the  world.  We  are  lokavidũ,  knovving 
the  world  clcarly.  Then  samudaya,  the  cause  of  suffering,  is  not  cre- 
ated,  and  tanhã  is  not  bom.  There  is  vijjã,  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  it  illumines  the  world.  It  illumines  praise  and  blame. 
It  illumines  gain  and  loss.  It  illumines  rank  and  disrepute.  It  clearly 
illumines  birth,  aging,  illness,  and  death  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner. 

That  is  someone  who  has  reached  the  Dhamma.  Such  people  no 
longer  struggle  with  life  and  arc  no  longer  constantly  in  search  of  So¬ 
lutions.  They  resolve  what  can  be  resolved,  acting  as  is  appropriate. 
That  is  how  the  Buddha  taught:  he  taught  those  individuals  who  could 
be  taught.  Those  who  could  not  be  taught  he  discarded  and  let  go  of. 
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Even  had  he  not  discarded  them,  they  were  still  discarding  themselves 
-  so  he  dropped  them.  You  might  get  the  idea  from  this  that  the  Buddha 
must  have  been  lacking  in  mettã  to  discard  people.  Hey !  If  you  toss  out 
a  rotten  mango  arc  you  lacking  in  metta?  You  canh  make  any  use  of  it, 
that’s  all.  There  was  no  way  to  get  through  to  such  people.  The  Buddha 
is  praised  as  one  with  supreme  wisdom.  He  didn’t  merely  gather  ev- 
eryone  and  everything  together  in  a  coníused  mess.  He  was  possessed 
of  the  divine  eye  and  could  clearly  see  all  things  as  they  really  arc.  He 
was  the  knower  of  the  vvorld. 

As  the  knower  of  the  world  he  saw  danger  in  the  round  of  samsara. 
For  us  who  are  his  followers  it’s  the  same.  If  we  know  all  things  as  they 
are,  that  will  bring  us  well-being.  Where  exactly  are  those  things  that 
cause  us  to  have  happiness  and  suffering?  Think  about  it  well.  They 
are  only  things  that  we  create  ourselves.  Whenever  we  create  the  idea 
that  something  is  us  or  ours,  that  is  when  we  suffer.  Things  can  bring 
us  harm  or  beneht,  depending  on  our  understanding.  So  the  Buddha 
taught  us  to  pay  attention  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  actions  and  to  the 
creations  of  our  minds.  Whenever  we  have  cxtrcmc  love  or  aversion 
to  anyone  or  anything,  whenever  we  arc  particularly  anxious,  that  will 
lead  us  into  great  suffering.  This  is  important,  so  take  a  good  look  at 
it.  Investigate  these  íeelings  of  strong  love  or  aversion,  and  then  take  a 
step  back.  If  you  get  too  close,  they’11  bite.  Do  you  hear  this?  If  you 
grab  at  and  carcss  these  things,  they  bite  and  they  kick.  When  you  feed 
grass  to  your  buffalo,  you  have  to  be  carcĩul.  If  you’re  careíul  when  it 
kicks  out,  it  won’t  kick  you.  You  have  to  feed  it  and  take  care  of  it,  but 
you  should  be  smart  enough  to  do  that  without  getting  bitten.  Love  for 
children,  relatives,  wealth  and  possessions  will  bite.  Do  you  understand 
this?  When  you  feed  it,  don’t  get  too  close.  When  you  give  it  water, 
don’t  get  too  close.  Pull  on  the  rope  when  you  need  to.  This  is  the  way 
of  Dhamma,  recognizing  impermanence,  unsatisíactoriness  and  lack  of 
self,  recognizing  the  danger  and  employing  caution  and  restraint  in  a 
mindíul  way. 

Ajahn  Tongrat  didn't  teach  a  lot;  he  always  told  us,  “Be  really  care- 
ful!  Be  really  careíul!”  That’s  how  he  taught.  “Be  really  careíul!  If 
you’re  not  really  careíul,  you’11  catch  it  on  the  chín!”  This  is  really 
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how  it  is.  Even  if  he  didn’t  say  it,  it’s  still  how  it  is.  If  you’re  not  really 
careíul  you’ll  catch  it  on  the  chín.  Please  understand  this.  It's  not  some- 
one  else’s  concern.  The  problem  isn’t  other  people  loving  or  hating  us. 
Others  far  away  somevvhere  don’t  make  us  create  kamma  and  suffer- 
ing.  It's  our  possessions,  our  homes,  our  íamilies  where  we  have  to  pay 
attention.  Or  what  do  you  think?  These  days,  where  do  you  experi- 
ence  suffering?  Where  arc  you  involved  in  love,  hate  and  fear?  Control 
yourselves,  take  carc  of  yourselves.  Watch  out  you  don’t  get  bitten.  If 
they  don’t  bite  they  might  kick.  Don’t  think  that  these  things  won’t  bite 
or  kick.  If  you  do  get  bitten,  make  sure  it’s  only  a  little  bít.  Don’t  get 
kicked  and  bitten  to  pieces.  Don’t  try  to  tell  yourselves  there’s  no  dan- 
ger.  Possessions,  wealth,  fame,  loved  ones,  all  these  can  kick  and  bite 
if  you’re  not  mindíul.  If  you  are  mindỉul  you'11  be  at  ease.  Be  cautious 
and  restrained.  When  the  mind  starts  grasping  at  things  and  making  a 
big  deal  out  of  them,  you  have  to  stop  it.  It  will  argue  with  you,  but  you 
have  to  put  your  foot  down.  Stay  in  the  middle  as  the  mind  comes  and 
goes.  Put  sensual  indulgence  away  on  one  side.  Put  self-torment  away 
on  the  other  side.  Love  to  one  side,  hate  to  the  other  side.  Happiness 
to  one  side,  suffering  to  the  other  side.  Remain  in  the  middle  without 
letting  the  mind  go  in  either  direction. 

Like  these  bodies  of  ours:  earth,  water,  hre  and  wind  -  vvhere  is 
the  person?  There  isn’t  any  person.  These  few  different  things  arc  put 
together  and  it’s  called  a  person.  That’s  a  falsehood.  It’s  not  real;  it’s 
only  real  in  the  way  of  convention.  When  the  time  comes  the  elements 
return  to  their  old  State.  We’ve  only  come  to  stay  with  them  for  a  while 
so  we  have  to  let  them  return.  The  part  that  is  earth,  send  back  to  be 
earth.  The  part  that  is  water,  send  back  to  be  water.  The  part  that  is  íìre, 
send  back  to  be  hre.  The  part  that  is  wind,  send  back  to  be  wind.  Or 
will  you  try  to  go  with  them  and  keep  something?  We  come  to  rely  on 
them  for  a  while;  when  it’s  time  for  them  to  go,  let  them  go.  When  they 
come,  let  them  come.  All  these  phenomena  (sabhãva)  appcar  and  then 
disappear.  That’s  all.  We  understand  that  all  these  things  arc  íìovving, 
constantly  appearing  and  disappearing. 

Making  offerings,  listening  to  teachings,  practicing  meditation,  what- 
ever  we  do  should  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  developing  wisdom.  De- 
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veloping  vvisdom  is  for  the  purpose  of  liberation,  íreedom  from  all  these 
conditions  and  phenomena.  When  we  arc  free  then  no  matter  what  our 
situation,  we  don’t  have  to  suffer.  If  we  have  children,  we  don’t  have 
to  suffer.  If  we  work,  we  don’t  have  to  suffer.  If  we  have  a  house,  we 
don’t  have  to  suffer.  It’s  like  a  lotus  in  the  water.  “I  grow  in  the  water, 
but  I  don’t  suffer  because  of  the  water.  I  canh  be  drowned  or  burned, 
because  I  li  ve  in  the  water.”  When  the  water  ebbs  and  flows  it  doesn’t 
affect  the  lotus.  The  water  and  the  lotus  can  exist  together  without  con- 
flict.  They  are  together  yet  scparatc.  Whatever  is  in  the  water  nourishes 
the  lotus  and  helps  it  grovv  into  something  beautiíul. 

Here  it’s  the  same  for  us.  Wealth,  home,  íamily,  and  all  dehlements 
of  mind,  they  no  longer  dehle  us  but  rather  they  help  us  develop  pãramĩ, 
the  spiritual  perfections.  In  a  grove  of  bamboo  the  old  leaves  pile  up 
around  the  trees  and  when  the  rain  íalls  they  decompose  and  become 
fertilizer.  Shoots  grow  and  the  trees  develop  because  of  the  fertilizer, 
and  we  have  a  source  of  food  and  income.  But  it  didn’t  look  like  any- 
thing  good  at  all.  So  be  careful  -  in  the  dry  season,  if  you  set  hres  in 
the  íorest  they’11  burn  up  all  the  íuture  fertilizer  and  the  fertilizer  will 
turn  into  íìre  that  burns  the  bamboo.  Then  you  won’t  have  any  bamboo 
shoots  to  eat.  So  if  you  burn  the  forest  you  burn  the  bamboo  fertilizer. 
If  you  burn  the  fertilizer  you  burn  the  trees  and  the  grove  dies. 

Do  you  understand?  You  and  your  íamilies  can  live  in  happiness 
and  harmony  with  your  homes  and  possessions,  free  of  danger  from 
íloods  or  hre.  If  a  íamily  is  lloodcd  or  burned  it  is  only  because  of  the 
people  in  that  íamily.  It’s  just  like  the  bamboo’s  fertilizer.  The  grove 
can  be  burned  because  of  it,  or  the  grove  can  grow  beautiíully  because 
of  it. 

Things  will  grow  beautiíully  and  then  not  beautiíully  and  then  be- 
come  beautiM  again.  Growing  and  degenerating,  then  growing  again 
and  degenerating  again  -  this  is  the  way  of  worldly  phenomena.  If  we 
know  growth  and  degeneration  for  what  they  are  we  can  find  a  conclu- 
sion  to  them.  Things  grow  and  reach  their  li  mít.  Things  degenerate  and 
reach  their  limit.  But  we  remain  constant.  It’s  like  when  there  was  a 
hre  in  Ubon  City.  People  bemoaned  the  destruction  and  shed  a  lot  of 
tcars  over  it.  But  things  were  rebuilt  after  the  fire  and  the  new  buildings 
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are  actually  bigger  and  a  lot  better  than  what  we  had  beíore,  and  people 
enjoy  the  City  more  now. 

This  is  how  it  is  with  the  cycles  of  loss  and  development.  Every- 
thing  has  its  limits.  So  the  Buddha  wanted  us  to  always  be  contemplat- 
ing.  While  we  still  live  we  should  think  about  death.  Don’t  consider 
it  something  far  away.  If  you’re  poor,  don’t  try  to  harm  or  exploit  oth- 
ers.  Face  the  situation  and  work  hard  to  help  yourselí.  If  you’re  well 
off,  don’t  become  íorgetíul  in  your  wealth  and  comíbrt.  It’s  not  very 
difficult  for  everything  to  be  lost.  A  rích  person  can  become  a  pauper 
in  a  couple  of  days.  A  pauper  can  become  a  rích  person.  It’s  all  owing 
to  the  fact  that  these  conditions  arc  impermanent  and  unstable.  Thus, 
the  Buddha  said,  “Pamãdo  maccuno  padam:  Heedlessness  is  the  way 
to  death.”  The  heedless  are  like  the  dead.  Don’t  be  heedless!  All  be- 
ings  and  all  saồkhãrã  are  unstable  and  impermanent.  Don’t  form  any 
attachment  to  them!  Happy  or  sad,  progressing  or  íalling  apart,  in  the 
end  it  all  comes  to  the  same  place.  Please  understand  this. 

Living  in  the  world  and  having  this  perspective  we  can  be  free  of 
danger.  Whatever  we  may  gain  or  accomplish  in  the  world  because  of 
our  good  kamma,  it  is  still  of  the  world  and  subject  to  decay  and  loss, 
so  don’t  get  too  caiTÍed  away  by  it.  It’s  like  a  beetle  scratching  at  the 
earth.  It  can  scratch  up  a  pile  that’s  a  lot  bigger  than  itselí,  but  it’s  still 
only  a  pile  of  dirt.  If  it  works  hard  it  makes  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground, 
but  it’s  still  only  a  hole  in  dirt.  If  a  buííalo  drops  a  load  of  dung  there, 
it  will  be  bigger  than  the  beetle’s  pile  of  earth,  but  it  still  isn’t  anything 
that  reaches  to  the  sky.  It's  all  dirt.  Worldly  accomplishments  arc  like 
this.  No  matter  how  hard  the  beetles  work,  they’re  just  involved  in  dứt, 
making  holes  and  piles. 

People  who  have  good  vvorldly  kamma  have  the  intelligence  to  do 
well  in  the  world.  But  no  matter  how  well  they  do  theyTe  still  living  in 
the  world.  All  the  things  they  do  arc  worldly  and  have  their  limits,  like 
the  beetle  scratching  away  at  the  earth.  The  hole  may  go  deep,  but  it’s 
in  the  earth.  The  pile  may  get  high,  but  it's  just  a  pile  of  dứt.  Doing 
well,  getting  a  lot,  we’re  just  doing  well  and  getting  a  lot  in  the  world. 

Please  understand  this  and  try  to  develop  detachment.  If  you  don’t 
gain  much,  be  contented,  understanding  that  it’s  only  the  vvorldly.  If 
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you  gain  a  lot,  understand  that  it’s  only  the  worldly.  Contemplate  these 
truths  and  don’t  be  heedless.  See  both  sides  of  things,  not  getting  stuck 
on  one  side.  When  something  delights  you,  hold  part  of  yourselí  back 
in  reserve,  because  that  delight  won’t  last.  When  you  arc  happy,  don’t 
go  completely  over  to  its  side  because  soon  enough  you’ll  be  back  on 
the  other  side  with  unhappiness. 


It  Can  Be  Done 


AT  THIS  TIME  please  determine  your  minds  to  listen  to  the  Dhamma. 

Today  is  the  traditional  day  of  dhammasavana.  It  is  the  appropri- 
ate  time  for  us,  the  host  of  Buddhists,  to  study  the  Dhamma  in  order  to 
increase  our  mindíulness  and  wisdom.  Giving  and  receiving  the  teach- 
ings  is  something  we  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time.  The  activities 
we  usually  períorm  on  this  day,  chanting  homage  to  the  Buddha,  taking 
moral  precepts,  meditating  and  listening  to  teachings,  should  be  under- 
stood  as  methods  and  principles  for  spiritual  development.  They  are  not 
anything  more  than  this. 

When  it  comes  to  taking  precepts,  for  example,  a  monk  will  pro- 
claim  the  precepts  and  the  lay  people  will  vow  to  undertake  them.  Don’t 
misunderstand  what  is  going  on.  The  truth  is  that  morality  is  not  some- 
thing  that  can  be  given.  It  can’t  really  be  requested  or  received  from 
someone.  We  can’t  give  it  to  someone  else.  In  our  vcrnacular  we  hear 
people  say,  “The  venerable  monk  gave  the  precepts”  and  “we  received 
the  precepts.”  We  talk  like  this  here  in  the  countryside  and  so  it  has  be- 
come  our  habitual  way  of  understanding.  If  we  think  like  this,  that  we 
come  to  receive  precepts  from  the  monks  on  the  lunar  observance  days 
and  that  if  the  monks  won’t  give  precepts  then  we  don’t  have  moral- 
ity,  that  is  only  a  tradition  of  delusion  that  we  have  inherited  from  our 
ancestors.  Thinking  in  this  way  means  that  we  give  up  our  own  respon- 
sibility,  not  having  hrm  trust  and  conviction  in  ourselves.  Then  it  gets 
passed  down  to  the  next  generation,  and  they  too  come  to  Teceive’  pre- 
cepts  from  the  monks.  And  the  monks  come  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  ‘give’  the  precepts  to  the  laity.  In  fact  morality  and  precepts 
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are  not  like  that.  They  are  not  something  to  be  ‘given’  or  ‘received’;  but 
on  ceremonial  occasions  of  making  merit  and  the  like  we  use  this  as  a 
ritual  form  according  to  tradition  and  employ  the  terminology. 

In  truth  morality  resides  with  the  intentions  of  people.  If  you  have 
the  conscious  determination  to  reírain  from  harmíul  activities  and  wrong- 
doing  by  way  of  body  and  speech  then  morality  is  Corning  about  vvithin 
you.  You  should  know  it  within  yourselí.  It  is  okay  to  take  the  vows 
with  another  person.  You  can  also  recollect  the  precepts  by  yourselí.  If 
you  don’t  know  what  they  are  then  you  can  request  them  from  someone 
else.  It  is  not  something  very  complicated  or  distant.  So  really  when- 
ever  we  wish  to  receive  morality  and  Dhamma  we  have  them  right  then. 

It  is  just  like  the  air  that  surrounds  us  everyvvhere.  Whenever  we  breathe 
we  take  it  in.  All  manner  of  good  and  evil  is  like  that.  If  we  wish  to 
do  good,  we  can  do  it  anywhere,  at  any  time.  We  can  do  it  alone  or 
together  with  others.  Evil  is  the  same.  We  can  do  it  with  a  large  or 
small  group,  in  a  hidden  or  open  place.  It  is  like  this. 

These  are  things  that  arc  already  in  existence.  But  as  for  moral- 
ity,  this  is  something  that  we  should  consider  normal  for  all  humans  to 
practice.  A  person  who  has  no  morality  is  no  diííerent  from  an  animal. 
If  you  decide  to  live  like  an  animal  then  of  course  there  is  no  good  or 
evil  for  you,  because  an  animal  doesn’t  have  any  know!edge  of  such 
things.  A  cat  catches  mice,  but  we  don’t  say  it  is  doing  evil,  because  it 
has  no  concepts  or  knovvledge  of  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  These 
beings  are  outside  the  circle  of  human  beings.  It  is  the  animal  realm. 
The  Buddha  pointed  out  that  this  group  is  just  living  according  to  the 
animal  kind  of  kamma.  Those  who  understand  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil,  are  humans.  The  Buddha  taught  his  Dhamma  for  humans.  If 
we  people  don’t  have  morality  and  know!edge  of  these  things  then  we 
are  not  much  dilĩcrcnt  from  animals,  so  it  is  appropriate  that  we  study 
and  lcarn  about  them  and  make  ourselves  able.  This  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  precious  accomplishment  of  human  existence  and  bringing  it  to 
Mhlment. 

The  proíound  Dhamma  is  the  teaching  that  morality  is  necessary. 
Then  when  there  is  morality,  we  have  a  íoundation  on  which  we  can 
progress  in  Dhamma.  Morality  means  the  precepts  as  to  what  is  íorbid- 
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den  and  what  is  permissible.  Dhamma  reíers  to  nature  and  to  humans 
knowing  about  nature  -  how  things  exist  according  to  nature.  Nature 
is  something  we  do  not  compose.  It  exists  as  it  is  according  to  its  con- 
ditions.  A  simple  example  is  animals.  A  certain  species,  such  as  pea- 
cocks,  is  bom  with  its  various  patterns  and  colours.  They  were  not 
created  like  that  by  humans  or  modiữed  by  humans;  they  are  just  bom 
that  way  according  to  nature.  This  is  a  little  example  of  how  it  is  in 
nature. 

All  things  of  nature  arc  existing  in  the  world  -  this  is  still  talking 
about  understanding  from  a  vvorldly  viewpoint.  The  Buddha  taught 
Dhamma  for  us  to  know  nature,  to  let  go  of  it  and  let  it  exist  according 
to  its  conditions.  This  is  talking  about  the  external  material  world.  As 
to  ũãmadhamma,  meaning  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  left  to  follow  its  own 
conditions.  It  has  to  be  trained.  In  the  end  we  can  say  that  mind  is  the 
teacher  of  body  and  speech,  so  it  needs  to  be  well  trained.  Letting  it 
go  according  to  its  natural  urges  just  makes  one  an  animal.  It  has  to  be 
instructed  and  trained.  It  should  come  to  know  nature,  but  should  not 
merely  be  left  to  follow  nature. 

We  are  bom  into  this  world  and  all  of  us  will  naturally  have  the 
afflictions  of  desire,  anger  and  delusion.  Desire  makes  us  crave  aíter 
various  things  and  causes  the  mind  to  be  in  a  State  of  imbalance  and 
turmoil.  Nature  is  like  that.  It  will  just  not  do  to  let  the  mind  go  aíter 
these  impulses  of  craving.  It  only  leads  to  heat  and  distress.  It  is  better 
to  train  in  Dhamma,  in  truth. 

When  aversion  occurs  in  us  we  want  to  express  anger  tovvards  peo- 
ple;  it  may  even  get  to  the  point  of  physically  attacking  or  killing  peo- 
ple.  But  we  don’t  just  Tet  it  go’  according  to  its  nature.  We  know  the 
nature  of  what  is  occurring.  We  see  it  for  what  it  is,  and  teach  the  mind 
about  it.  This  is  studying  Dhamma. 

Delusion  is  the  same.  When  it  happens  we  are  coníused  about 
things.  If  we  just  leave  it  as  it  is,  then  we  remain  in  ignorance.  So 
the  Buddha  told  us  to  know  nature,  to  teach  nature,  to  train  and  adjust 
nature,  to  know  exactly  what  nature  is. 

For  example,  people  arc  bom  with  physical  form  and  mind.  In  the 
beginning  these  things  arc  bom,  in  the  middle  they  change  and  in  the 
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end  they  are  extinguished.  This  is  ordinary;  this  is  their  nature.  We 
cannot  do  much  to  alter  these  facts.  We  train  our  minds  as  we  can  and 
when  the  time  comes  we  have  to  let  go  of  it  all.  It  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
humans  to  change  this  or  get  beyond  it.  The  Dhamma  that  the  Buddha 
taught  is  something  to  be  applied  while  we  are  here,  for  making  actions, 
words  and  thoughts  correct  and  proper.  It  means  he  was  teaching  the 
minds  of  people  so  that  they  would  not  be  deluded  in  regard  to  nature, 
and  to  conventional  reality  and  supposition.  The  teacher  instructed  us 
to  see  the  world.  His  Dhamma  was  a  teaching  that  is  above  and  beyond 
the  world.  We  arc  in  the  world.  We  were  bom  into  this  world;  he  taught 
us  to  transcend  the  world  and  not  to  be  a  prisoner  to  worldly  ways  and 
habits. 

It  is  like  a  diamond  that  íalls  into  a  muddy  pit.  No  matter  how  much 
dirt  and  hlth  covers  it,  that  does  not  destroy  its  radiance,  the  hues  and 
the  worth  of  it.  Even  though  the  mud  is  stuck  to  it  the  diamond  does 
not  lose  anything,  but  is  just  as  it  originally  was.  There  arc  two  separate 
things. 

So  the  Buddha  taught  to  be  above  the  world,  which  means  knowing 
the  world  clcarly.  By  ‘the  world’  he  did  not  mean  so  much  the  carth 
and  sky  and  elements,  but  rather  the  mind,  the  wheel  of  samsãra  vvithin 
the  hearts  of  people.  He  meant  this  wheel,  this  world.  This  is  the  world 
that  the  Buddha  knevv  clearly;  when  we  talk  about  knowing  the  world 
clearly  we  arc  talking  about  these  things.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  the 
Buddha  would  have  had  to  be  ílying  everywhere  to  ‘know  the  world 
clearly.’  It  is  not  like  that.  It  is  a  single  point.  All  dhammas  come  down 
to  one  single  point.  Like  people,  which  means  men  and  women.  If  we 
observe  one  man  and  one  woman,  we  know  the  nature  of  all  people  in 
the  universe.  They  are  not  that  different. 

Or  learning  about  heat.  If  we  just  know  this  one  point,  the  qual- 
ity  of  being  hot,  then  it  does  not  matter  what  the  source  or  cause  of 
the  heat  is;  the  condition  of  ‘hot’  is  such.  Knovving  clcarly  this  one 
point,  then  wherever  there  may  be  hotness  in  the  universe,  we  know  it 
is  like  this.  So  the  Buddha  knew  a  single  point  and  thus  his  knowledge 
encompassed  the  world.  Knowing  coldness  to  be  a  certain  way,  when 
he  encountered  coldness  anywhere  in  the  world,  he  already  knew  it.  He 
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taught  a  single  point,  for  beings  living  in  the  world  to  know  the  world,  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  world.  Just  like  knovving  people.  Knowing  men 
and  women,  knowing  the  manner  of  existence  of  beings  in  the  world. 
His  knowledge  was  such.  Knovving  one  point,  he  knew  all  things. 

The  Dhamma  that  the  teacher  expounded  was  for  going  beyond  suf- 
íering.  What  is  this  ‘going  beyond  suffering'  all  about?  What  should 
we  do  to  ‘escape  from  suffering'?  It  is  nccessary  for  us  to  do  some 
study;  we  need  to  come  and  study  the  thinking  and  íeeling  in  our  hcarts. 
Just  that.  It  is  something  we  arc  presently  unable  to  change.  If  we  can 
change  it  we  can  be  free  of  all  suffering  and  unsatisíactoriness  in  life, 
just  by  changing  this  one  point:  our  habitual  world  view,  our  way  of 
thinking  and  íeeling.  If  we  come  to  have  a  new  sense  of  things,  a  new 
understanding,  then  we  transcend  the  old  perceptions  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  authentic  Dhamma  of  the  Buddha  is  not  something  pointing  far 
away.  It  teaches  about  attã,  self,  and  that  things  arc  not  really  self.  That 
is  all.  All  the  teachings  that  the  Buddha  gave  were  pointing  out  that 
‘this  is  not  a  self,  this  does  not  belong  to  a  self,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  ourselves  or  others.’  Now,  when  we  contact  this,  we  can’t  really  read 
it,  we  don’t  ‘translate’  the  Dhamma  correctly.  We  still  think  ‘this  is  me, 
this  is  mine.’  We  attach  to  things  and  invest  them  with  meaning.  When 
we  do  this,  we  can’t  yet  disentangle  from  them;  the  involvement  deep- 
ens  and  the  mess  gets  worse  and  vvorse.  If  we  know  that  there  is  no  self, 
that  body  and  mind  are  really  anattã  as  the  Buddha  taught,  then  when 
we  keep  on  investigating,  eventually  we  will  come  to  realization  of  the 
actual  condition  of  sclílessncss.  We  will  genuinely  realize  that  there  is 
no  self  or  other.  Pleasure  is  merely  pleasure.  Feeling  is  merely  feel- 
ing.  Memory  is  merely  memory.  Thinking  is  merely  thinking.  They 
are  all  things  that  arc  ‘merely’  such.  Happiness  is  merely  happiness; 
suffering  is  merely  suffering.  Good  is  merely  good,  evil  is  merely  evil. 
Everything  exists  merely  thus.  There  is  no  real  happiness  or  real  suf- 
íering.  There  arc  just  the  merely  existing  conditions.  Merely  happy, 
merely  suffering,  merely  hot,  merely  cold,  merely  a  being  or  a  person. 
You  should  keep  looking  to  see  that  things  are  only  so  much.  Only 
earth,  only  water,  only  íìre,  only  wind.  We  should  keep  on  Teading’ 
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these  things  and  investigating  this  point.  Eventually  our  perception  will 
change;  we  will  have  a  different  íeeling  about  things.  The  tightly  held 
conviction  that  there  is  self  and  things  belonging  to  self  will  gradually 
come  undone.  When  this  sense  of  things  is  removed  then  the  opposite 
perception  will  keep  increasing  steadily. 

When  the  realization  of  anattã  comes  to  full  measure  then  we  will 
be  able  to  relate  to  the  things  of  this  world  -  to  our  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions  and  involvements,  to  íriends  and  relations,  to  wealth,  accom- 
plishments  and  status  -  just  the  same  as  we  do  to  our  clothes.  When 
shirts  and  pants  are  new  we  wear  them;  they  get  dirty  and  we  wash 
them;  aíter  some  time  they  arc  worn  out  and  we  discard  them.  There 
is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  there;  we  arc  constantly  getting  rid  of  the 
old  things  and  starting  to  use  new  gaiancnts. 

So  we  will  have  the  exact  same  íccling  about  our  existence  in  this 
world.  We  will  not  cry  or  moan  over  things.  We  will  not  be  tormented 
or  burdened  by  them.  They  remain  the  same  things  as  they  were  be- 
fore,  but  our  íeeling  and  understanding  of  them  has  changed.  Now 
our  knovvledge  will  be  exalted  and  we  will  see  truth.  We  will  have  at- 
tained  supreme  Vision  and  authentic  taught  the  Dhamma  that  we  ought 
to  know  and  to  see.  Where  is  the  Dhamma  that  we  ought  to  know  and 
see?  It  is  right  here  within  us,  this  body  and  mind.  We  have  it  already; 
we  should  come  to  know  and  see  it. 

For  example,  all  of  us  have  been  bom  into  this  human  realm.  What- 
ever  we  gained  by  that  we  are  going  to  lose.  We  have  seen  people  bom 
and  seen  them  die.  We  just  see  this  happening,  but  don’t  really  see 
clcarly.  When  there  is  a  birth,  we  rejoice  over  it;  when  people  die,  we 
cry  for  them.  There  is  no  end.  It  goes  on  in  this  way  and  there  is  no 
end  to  our  íoolishness.  Seeing  birth  we  are  1'oolhardy.  Seeing  death 
we  arc  loolhardy.  There  is  only  this  unending  íoolishness.  Let’s  take 
a  look  at  all  this.  These  things  are  natural  occurrences.  Contemplate 
the  Dhamma  here,  the  Dhamma  that  we  should  know  and  see.  This 
Dhamma  is  existing  right  now.  Make  up  your  minds  about  this.  Exert 
restraint  and  self-control.  Now  we  are  amidst  the  things  of  this  life.  We 
shouldn’t  have  ĩcars  of  death.  We  should  fear  the  lower  realms.  Don’t 
fear  dying;  rather  be  aỉYaid  of  íalling  into  hell.  You  should  be  aíraid 
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of  doing  vvrong  vvhile  you  still  have  life.  These  are  old  things  we  are 
dealing  with,  not  new  things.  Some  people  arc  alive  but  don’t  know 
themselves  at  all.  They  think,  “What’s  the  big  deal  about  what  I  do 
now;  I  can’t  know  what  is  going  to  happen  when  I  die.”  They  don’t 
think  about  the  new  seeds  they  are  creating  for  the  íuture.  They  only 
see  the  old  íruit.  They  tìxate  on  present  experience,  not  realizing  that  if 
there  is  íruit  it  must  have  come  from  a  seed,  and  that  vvithin  the  íruit  we 
have  now  arc  the  seeds  of  íuture  íruit.  These  seeds  are  just  waiting  to  be 
planted.  Actions  bom  of  ignorance  continue  the  Chain  in  this  way,  but 
when  you  are  eating  the  íruit  you  don’t  think  about  all  the  implications. 

Wherever  the  mind  has  a  lot  of  attachment,  just  there  will  we  expe- 
rience  intense  suffering,  intense  grieí,  intense  difficulty.  The  place  we 
experience  the  most  problems  is  the  place  we  have  the  most  attraction, 
longing  and  concern.  Please  try  to  resolve  this.  Now,  while  you  still 
have  life  and  breath,  keep  on  looking  at  it  and  reading  it  until  you  are 
able  to  ‘translate’  it  and  solve  the  problem. 

Whatever  we  arc  experiencing  as  part  of  our  lives  now,  one  day  we 
will  be  parted  from  it.  So  don’t  just  pass  the  time.  Practice  spiritual 
cultivation.  Take  this  parting,  this  scparation  and  loss  as  your  object  of 
contemplation  right  now  in  the  present,  until  you  arc  clever  and  skilled 
in  it,  until  you  can  see  that  it  is  ordinary  and  natural.  When  there  is 
anxiety  and  regret  over  it  have  the  wisdom  to  recognize  the  limits  of 
this  anxiety  and  regret,  knowing  what  they  arc  according  to  the  truth.  If 
you  can  consider  things  in  this  way  then  wisdom  will  arise.  Whenever 
suffering  occurs,  wisdom  can  arise  there,  if  we  investigate.  But  people 
generally  do  not  want  to  investigate. 

Wherever  pleasant  or  unpleasant  experience  happens,  wisdom  can 
arise  there.  If  we  know  happiness  and  suffering  for  what  they  really  arc 
then  we  know  the  Dhamma.  If  we  know  the  Dhamma,  we  know  the 
world  clearly;  if  we  know  the  world  clearly,  we  know  the  Dhamma. 

Actually,  for  most  of  us,  if  something  is  displeasing  we  don’t  really 
want  to  know  about  it.  We  get  caught  up  in  the  aversion  to  it.  If  we 
dislike  someone  we  don’t  want  to  look  at  his  face  or  get  anywhere  ncar 
him.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  íoolish,  unskilíul  person;  this  is  not  the  way 
of  a  good  person.  If  we  like  someone  then  of  course  we  want  to  be 
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close  to  him,  we  make  every  effort  to  be  with  him,  taking  delight  in 
his  company.  This  also  is  íoolishness.  They  arc  actually  the  same,  like 
the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand.  When  we  turn  the  hand  up  and  see  the 
palm,  the  back  of  the  hand  is  hidden  from  sight.  When  we  turn  it  over 
then  the  palm  is  not  seen.  Pleasure  hides  pain  and  pain  hides  pleasure 
from  our  sight.  Wrong  covers  up  right,  right  covers  wrong.  Just  looking 
at  one  side  our  knowledge  is  not  complete.  Let’s  do  things  completely 
while  we  still  have  life.  Keep  on  looking  at  things,  separating  truth 
from  falsehood,  noting  how  things  really  are,  getting  to  the  end  of  it, 
reaching  peace.  When  the  time  comes  we  will  be  able  to  cut  through 
and  let  go  completely.  Now  we  have  to  hrmly  attempt  to  separate  things 
-  and  keep  trying  to  cut  through. 

The  Buddha  taught  about  hair,  nails,  skin  and  teeth.  He  taught  us 
to  separate  here.  A  person  who  does  not  know  about  separating  only 
knows  about  holding  them  to  himselí.  Now  while  we  have  not  yet 
parted  from  these  things  we  should  be  skilíul  in  meditating  on  them. 
We  have  not  yet  left  this  world,  so  we  should  be  careíul.  We  should 
contemplate  a  lot,  make  copious  charitable  offerings,  recite  the  scrip- 
tures  a  lot,  practise  a  lot:  develop  insight  into  impermanence,  unsatis- 
íactoriness,  and  sclílessncss.  Even  if  the  mind  does  not  want  to  listen 
we  should  keep  on  breaking  things  up  like  this  and  come  to  know  in  the 
present.  This  can  most  dehnitely  be  done.  One  can  realize  knowledge 
that  transcends  the  world.  We  arc  stuck  in  the  world.  This  is  a  way 
to  ‘destroy’  the  world,  through  contemplating  and  seeing  beyond  the 
world  so  that  we  can  transcend  the  vvorld  in  our  being.  Even  while  we 
arc  living  in  this  world  our  view  can  be  above  the  world. 

In  a  world!y  existence  one  creates  both  good  and  evil.  Now  we  ti  y 
to  practice  virtue  and  give  up  evil.  When  good  results  come  then  you 
should  not  be  under  that  good,  but  be  able  to  transcend  it.  If  you  do  not 
transcend  it  then  you  become  a  slave  to  virtue  and  to  your  concepts  of 
what  is  good.  It  puts  you  in  diỉììcuky,  and  there  will  not  be  an  end  to 
your  tcars.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  good  you  have  practiced,  if 
you  are  attached  to  it  then  you  are  still  not  free  and  there  will  be  no  end 
to  tears.  But  one  who  transcends  good  as  well  as  evil  has  no  more  tears 
to  shed.  They  have  dried  up.  There  can  be  an  end.  We  should  learn  to 
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use  virtue,  not  to  be  used  by  virtue. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  point  of  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  to  transíorm 
one’s  view.  It  is  possible  to  change  it.  It  only  requires  looking  at  things 
and  then  it  happens.  Having  been  bom  we  will  experience  aging,  ill- 
ness,  death  and  separation.  These  things  are  right  here.  We  don’t  need 
to  look  up  at  the  sky  or  down  at  the  earth.  The  Dhamma  that  we  need 
to  see  and  to  know  can  be  seen  right  here  within  us,  every  moment  of 
every  day.  When  there  is  a  birth,  we  arc  íìlled  with  joy.  When  there  is  a 
death,  we  grieve.  That’s  how  we  spend  our  lives.  These  are  the  things 
we  need  to  know  about,  but  we  still  have  not  really  looked  into  them 
and  seen  the  truth.  We  arc  stuck  deep  in  this  ignorance.  We  ask,  “When 
will  we  see  the  Dhamma,”  but  it  is  right  here  to  be  seen  in  the  present. 

This  is  the  Dhamma  we  should  learn  about  and  see.  This  is  what 
the  Buddha  taught  about.  He  did  not  teach  about  gods  and  demons  and 
nãga,  protective  deities,  jealous  demigods,  nature  spirits  and  the  like. 
He  taught  the  things  that  one  should  know  and  see.  These  are  truths 
that  we  really  should  be  able  to  realize.  External  phenomena  are  like 
this,  exhibiting  the  three  characteristics.  Internal  phenomena,  meaning 
this  body,  arc  like  this  too.  The  truth  can  be  seen  in  the  hair,  nails,  skin 
and  teeth.  Previously  they  ílourishcd.  Now  they  arc  diminished.  The 
hair  thins  and  becomes  grey.  It  is  like  this.  Do  you  see?  Or  will  you 
say  it  is  something  you  can’t  see?  You  certainly  should  be  able  to  see 
with  a  little  investigation. 

If  we  really  take  an  interest  in  all  of  this  and  contemplate  seriously 
we  can  gain  genuine  knovvledge.  If  this  were  something  that  could  not 
be  done  the  Buddha  vvould  not  have  bothered  to  talk  about  it.  How 
many  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  followers  have  come  to 
realization?  If  one  is  really  keen  on  looking  at  things  one  can  come 
to  know.  The  Dhamma  is  like  that.  We  arc  living  in  this  world.  The 
Buddha  wanted  us  to  know  the  world.  Living  in  the  world,  we  gain 
our  knowledge  from  the  world.  The  Buddha  is  said  to  be  lokavidũ,  one 
who  knows  the  world  clearly.  It  means  living  in  the  world  but  not  being 
stuck  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  living  among  attraction  and  aversion 
but  not  stuck  in  attraction  and  aversion.  This  can  be  spoken  about  and 
explained  in  ordinary  language.  This  is  how  the  Buddha  taught. 
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Normally  we  speak  in  terms  of  attã,  self,  talking  about  me  and  mine, 
you  and  yours,  but  the  mind  can  remain  uninterruptedly  in  the  realiza- 
tion  of  anattẫ,  selílessncss.  Think  about  it.  When  we  talk  to  children  we 
speak  in  one  way;  when  dealing  with  adults  we  speak  in  another  way.  If 
we  use  words  appropriate  to  children  to  speak  with  adults,  or  use  adults’ 
words  to  speak  with  children,  it  won’t  work  out.  In  the  proper  use  of 
conventions  we  have  to  know  when  we  arc  talking  to  children.  It  can  be 
appropriate  to  talk  about  me  and  mine,  you  and  yours  and  so  íorth,  but 
inwardly  the  mind  is  Dhamma,  dwelling  in  realization  of  anattã.  You 
should  have  this  kind  of  íoundation. 

So  the  Buddha  said  that  you  should  take  the  Dhanima  as  your  foun- 
dation,  your  basis.  Living  and  practicing  in  the  world,  will  you  take 
yourselí,  your  ideas,  desires  and  opinions  as  a  basis?  That  is  not  right. 
The  Dhamma  should  be  your  Standard.  If  you  take  yourselí  as  the 
Standard  you  become  self-absorbed.  If  you  take  someone  else  as  your 
Standard  you  arc  merely  iníatuated  with  that  person.  Being  enthralled 
with  ourselves  or  with  another  person  is  not  the  way  of  Dhamma.  The 
Dhamma  does  not  incline  to  any  person  or  follow  personalities.  It  fol- 
lows  the  truth.  It  does  not  simply  accord  with  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  people;  such  habitual  reactions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  of 
things. 

If  we  really  consider  all  of  this  and  investigate  thoroughly  to  know 
the  truth,  then  we  will  enter  the  correct  path.  Our  way  of  living  will 
become  correct.  Thinking  will  be  correct.  Our  actions  and  speech  will 
be  correct.  So  we  really  should  look  into  all  of  this.  Why  is  it  that 
we  have  sulTcring?  Because  of  lack  of  know!edge,  not  knovving  where 
things  begin  and  end,  not  understanding  the  causes;  this  is  ignorance. 
When  there  is  this  ignorance  then  various  desires  arise,  and  being  driven 
by  them  we  create  the  causes  of  suííering.  Then  the  result  must  be 
suííering.  When  you  gather  firewood  and  light  a  match  to  it,  expecting 
not  to  have  any  heat,  what  are  your  chances?  You  arc  creating  a  íìre, 
aren’t  you?  This  is  origination  itselí. 

If  you  understand  these  things  then  morality  will  be  born  here. 
Dhamma  will  be  bom  here.  So  prepare  yourselves.  The  Buddha  ad- 
vised  us  to  prepare  ourselves.  You  needn’t  have  too  many  concerns  or 
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anxieties  about  things.  Just  look  here.  Look  at  the  place  without  de- 
sires,  the  place  vvithout  danger.  Nibbãna  paccayo  hotu  -  the  Buddha 
taught,  let  it  be  a  cause  for  Nibbãna.  If  it  vvill  be  a  cause  for  realization 
of  Nibbãna  then  it  means  looking  at  the  place  where  things  arc  empty, 
where  things  arc  done  with,  where  they  reach  their  end,  where  they  are 
exhausted.  Look  at  the  place  where  there  arc  no  more  causes,  where 
there  is  no  more  self  or  other,  me  or  mine.  This  looking  becomes  a 
cause  or  condition,  a  condition  for  attaining  Nibbãna.  Then  practicing 
generosity  becomes  a  cause  for  realizing  Nibbãna.  Practicing  moral- 
ity  becomes  a  cause  for  realizing  Nibbãna.  Listening  to  the  teachings 
becomes  a  cause  for  realizing  Nibbãna.  Thus  we  can  dedicate  all  our 
Dhamma  activities  to  become  causes  for  Nibbãna.  But  if  we  are  not 
looking  towards  Nibbãna,  if  we  arc  looking  at  self  and  other  and  at- 
tachment  and  grasping  without  end,  this  does  not  become  a  cause  for 
Nibbãna. 

When  we  deal  with  others  and  they  talk  about  self,  about  me  and 
mine,  about  what  is  ours,  then  we  immediately  agree  vvith  this  view- 
point.  We  immediately  think,  “Yeah,  that’s  right!”  But  it’s  not  right. 
Even  if  the  mind  is  saying,  “Right,  right”  we  have  to  exert  control  over 
it.  It’s  the  same  as  a  child  who  is  aíraid  of  ghosts.  Maybe  the  parents 
are  aíraid  too.  But  it  won’t  do  for  the  parents  to  talk  about  it;  if  they  do 
then  the  child  will  feel  he  has  no  protection  or  security.  “No,  of  course 
Daddy  is  not  aíraid.  Don’t  worry,  Daddy  is  here.  There  arc  no  ghosts. 
There’s  nothing  to  woưy  about.”  Well  the  íather  might  really  be  aíraid 
too.  If  he  starts  talking  about  it  then  they  will  all  get  so  worked  up  about 
ghosts  that  they’11  jump  up  and  run  away  -  íather,  mother  and  child  - 
and  end  up  homeless. 

This  is  not  being  clever.  You  have  to  look  at  things  clearly  and  learn 
how  to  deal  with  them.  Even  when  you  feel  that  deluded  appcaranccs 
are  real,  you  have  to  tell  yourselí  that  they  arc  not.  Go  against  it  like 
this.  Teach  yourselí  inwardly.  When  the  mind  is  experiencing  the  world 
in  terms  of  self,  saying,  “It’s  true,”  you  have  to  be  able  to  tell  it,  “It’s 
not  true.”  You  should  be  lloating  above  the  water,  not  be  submerged 
by  the  floodwaters  of  worldly  habit.  The  water  is  ílooding  our  hcarts  if 
we  run  after  things;  do  we  ever  look  at  what  is  going  on?  Will  there  be 
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anyone  ‘vvatching  the  house’? 

Nibbãna  paccayo  hotu  -  one  need  not  aim  at  anything  or  wish  for 
anything  at  all.  Just  aim  for  Nibbãna.  All  manner  of  becoming  and 
birth,  merit  and  virtue  in  the  worldly  way,  do  not  reach  there.  Making 
merit  and  skilíul  kamma,  hoping  it  will  cause  us  to  attain  to  some  better 
State,  we  don’t  need  to  be  wishing  for  a  lot  of  things;  just  aim  directly 
for  Nibbãna.  Wanting  sĩla,  wanting  tranquillity,  we  just  end  up  in  the 
same  old  place.  It’s  not  necessary  to  desire  these  things  -  we  should 
just  wish  for  the  place  of  cessation. 

It  is  like  this.  Throughout  all  our  becoming  and  birth,  all  of  us  arc 
so  terribly  anxious  about  so  many  things.  When  there  is  separation, 
when  there  is  death,  we  cry  and  lament.  I  can  only  think,  how  utterly 
íoolish  this  is.  What  arc  we  crying  about?  Where  do  you  think  people 
are  going  anyhow?  If  they  arc  still  bound  up  in  becoming  and  birth  they 
arc  not  really  going  away.  When  children  grow  up  and  move  to  the  big 
city  of  Bangkok  they  still  think  of  their  parcnts.  They  won’t  be  missing 
someone  else’s  parents,  just  their  own.  When  they  return  they  will  go 
to  their  parents’  home,  not  someone  else’s.  And  when  they  go  away 
again  they  will  still  think  about  their  home  here  in  Ubon.  Will  they  be 
homesick  for  some  other  place?  What  do  you  think?  So  when  the  breath 
ends  and  we  die,  no  matter  through  how  many  liíetimes,  if  the  causes 
for  becoming  and  birth  still  exist  the  consciousness  is  likely  to  try  and 
take  birth  in  a  place  it  is  íamiliar  with.  I  think  we  arc  just  too  íearíul 
about  all  of  this.  So  please  don’t  go  crying  about  it  too  much.  Think 
about  this.  Kammam  satte  vibhạịati  -  kamma  drives  beings  into  their 
various  births  -  they  don’t  go  very  far.  Spinning  back  and  forth  through 
the  round  of  births,  that  is  all,  just  changing  appcarances,  appearing 
with  a  dilĩcrcnt  face  next  time,  but  we  don’t  know  it.  Just  Corning  and 
going,  going  and  returning  in  the  round  of  samsara,  not  really  going 
anywhere.  Just  staying  there.  Like  a  mango  that  is  shaken  off  the  tree, 
like  the  snarc  that  does  not  get  the  wasps’  nest  and  íalls  to  the  ground: 
it  is  not  going  anywhere.  It  is  just  staying  there.  So  the  Buddha  said, 
Nibbãna  paccayo  hotu:  let  your  only  aim  be  Nibbãna.  Strive  hard  to 
accomplish  this;  don’t  end  up  like  the  mango  íầlling  to  the  ground  and 
going  nowhere. 
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Transíorm  your  sense  of  things  like  this.  If  you  can  change  it  you 
will  know  great  peace.  Change,  please;  come  to  see  and  know.  These 
arc  things  one  should  indeed  see  and  know.  If  you  do  see  and  know, 
then  where  else  do  you  need  to  go?  Morality  will  come  to  be.  Dhamma 
will  come  to  be.  It  is  nothing  far  away;  so  please  investigate  this. 

When  you  transíorm  your  view,  then  you  will  realize  that  it  is  like 
watching  leaves  fall  from  the  trees.  When  they  get  old  and  dry,  they 
fall  from  the  tree.  And  when  the  season  comes,  they  begin  to  appear 
again.  Would  anyone  cry  when  leaves  fall,  or  laugh  when  they  grow? 
If  you  did,  you  would  be  insane,  wouldn’t  you?  It  is  just  this  much.  If 
we  can  see  things  in  this  way,  we  will  be  okay.  We  will  know  that  this 
is  just  the  natural  order  of  things.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  many  births  we 
undergo.  it  will  always  be  like  this.  When  one  studies  Dhamma,  gains 
clcar  knowledge  and  undergoes  a  change  of  world  view  like  this,  one 
will  realize  peace  and  be  free  of  bevvilderment  about  the  phenomena  of 
this  life. 

But  the  important  point  really,  is  that  we  have  life  now,  in  the 
present.  We  arc  experiencing  the  results  of  past  deeds  right  now.  When 
beings  arc  bom  into  the  world,  this  is  the  maniíestation  of  past  actions. 
Whatever  happiness  or  suffering  beings  have  in  the  present  is  the  íruit 
of  what  they  have  done  previously.  It  is  bom  of  the  past  and  experi- 
enced  in  the  present.  Then  this  present  experience  becomes  the  basis 
for  the  íuture  as  we  create  íurther  causes  under  its  iníliicncc  and  so  fu- 
ture  experience  becomes  the  result.  The  movement  from  one  birth  to 
the  next  also  happens  in  this  way.  You  should  understand  this. 

Listening  to  the  Dhamma  should  resolve  your  doubts.  It  should 
clariíy  your  view  of  things  and  alter  your  way  of  living.  When  doubts 
are  resolved,  suffering  can  end.  You  stop  creating  desires  and  mental  af- 
llictions.  Then  whatever  you  experience,  if  something  is  displeasing  to 
you,  you  will  not  suffer  over  it  because  you  understand  its  changeabil- 
ity.  If  something  is  pleasing  to  you,  you  vvill  not  get  caiTÍed  away  and 
become  intoxicated  by  it  because  you  know  the  way  to  let  go  of  things 
appropriately.  You  maintain  a  balanced  perspective,  because  you  un- 
derstand  impermanence  and  know  how  to  resolve  things  according  to 
Dhamma.  You  know  that  good  and  bad  conditions  are  always  changing. 
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Knovving  internal  phenomena  you  understand  external  phenomena.  Not 
attached  to  the  extemal,  you  are  not  attached  to  the  internal.  Observ- 
ing  things  within  yourself  or  outside  of  yourselí,  it  is  all  completely  the 
same. 

In  this  way  we  can  dwell  in  a  natural  State,  which  is  peace  and  tran- 
quility.  If  we  arc  criticized,  we  remain  undisturbed.  If  we  arc  praised, 
we  arc  undisturbed.  Let  things  be  in  this  way;  don’t  be  inílucnccd  by 
others.  This  is  íreedom.  Knowing  the  two  extrcmes  for  what  they  arc 
one  can  experience  well-being.  One  does  not  stop  at  either  side.  This  is 
genuine  happiness  and  peace,  transcending  all  things  of  the  world.  One 
transccnds  all  good  and  evil.  Above  cause  and  effect,  beyond  birth  and 
death.  Bom  into  this  world,  one  can  transcend  the  world.  Beyond  the 
world,  knowing  the  world  -  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching.  He 
did  not  aim  for  people  to  suffer.  He  desired  people  to  attain  to  peace,  to 
know  the  truth  of  things  and  realize  wisdom.  This  is  Dhamma,  knovving 
the  nature  of  things.  Whatever  exists  in  the  world  is  nature.  There  is 
no  need  to  be  in  coníusion  about  it.  Wherever  you  are,  the  same  laws 
apply. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  while  we  have  life,  we  should  train 
the  mind  to  be  even  in  regard  to  things.  We  should  be  able  to  share 
wealth  and  possessions.  When  the  time  comes  we  should  give  a  portion 
to  those  in  need,  just  as  if  we  were  giving  things  to  our  own  children. 
Sharing  things  like  this  we  will  feel  happy;  and  if  we  can  give  away 
all  our  wealth,  then  whenever  our  breath  may  stop  there  will  be  no  at- 
tachment  or  anxiety  because  everything  is  gone.  The  Buddha  taught  to 
‘die  beíore  you  die,’  to  be  hnished  with  things  beíore  they  are  hnished. 
Then  you  can  be  at  ease.  Let  things  break  beíore  they  arc  broken,  let 
them  hnish  beíore  they  are  hnished.  This  is  the  Buddha’s  intention  in 
teaching  the  Dhamma.  Even  if  you  listen  to  teachings  for  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  eons,  if  you  do  not  understand  these  points  you  won’t  be  able 
to  undo  your  suííering  and  you  will  not  find  peace.  You  will  not  see  the 
Dhamma.  But  understanding  these  things  according  to  the  Buddha’s 
intention  and  being  able  to  resolve  things  is  called  seeing  the  Dhamma. 
This  view  of  things  can  make  an  end  of  suỉTcring.  It  can  relieve  all  heat 
and  distress.  Whoever  strives  sincerely  and  is  diligent  in  practice,  who 
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can  endure,  who  trains  and  develops  themselves  to  the  full  measure, 
those  persons  will  attain  to  peace  and  cessation.  Wherever  they  stay, 
they  will  have  no  suffering.  Whether  they  are  young  or  old  they  will  be 
free  of  suffering.  Whatever  their  situation,  whatever  work  they  have  to 
períorm,  they  will  have  no  suffering  because  their  minds  have  reached 
the  place  where  suffering  is  exhausted,  where  there  is  peace.  It  is  like 
this.  It  is  a  matter  of  nature. 

The  Buddha  thus  said  to  change  one’s  perceptions,  and  there  will 
be  the  Dhamma.  When  the  mind  is  in  harmony  with  Dhamma,  then 
Dhamma  enters  the  heart.  The  mind  and  the  Dhamma  become  indistin- 
guishable.  This  is  something  to  be  realized  by  those  who  practice,  the 
changing  of  one’s  view  and  experience  of  things.  The  entire  Dhamma  is 
paccattaríĩ  (to  be  knovvn  personally).  It  cannot  be  given  by  anyone;  that 
is  an  impossibility.  If  we  hold  it  to  be  diíhcult  then  it  will  be  something 
diíhcult.  If  we  take  it  to  be  easy  then  it  is  easy.  Whoever  contemplates 
it  and  sees  the  one  point  does  not  have  to  know  a  lot  of  things.  See- 
ing  the  one  point,  seeing  birth  and  death,  the  arising  and  passing  away 
of  phenomena  according  to  nature,  one  will  knovv  all  things.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  truth. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  gave  his  teachings  out 
of  the  wish  to  beneht  all  beings.  He  vvished  for  us  to  go  beyond  suf- 
1'cring  and  to  attain  peace.  It  is  not  that  we  have  to  die  first  in  order 
to  transcend  suffering.  We  shouldn’t  think  that  we  will  attain  this  af- 
ter  death;  we  can  go  beyond  suffering  here  and  now,  in  the  present. 
We  transcend  within  our  perception  of  things,  in  this  very  life,  through 
the  view  that  arises  in  our  minds.  Then  sitting,  we  arc  happy;  lying 
down,  we  arc  happy;  wherever  we  are,  we  arc  happy.  We  become  with- 
out  íault,  experience  no  ill  results,  and  live  in  a  State  of  íreedom.  The 
mind  is  clear,  bright,  and  tranquil.  There  is  no  more  darkness  or  de- 
hlement.  This  is  someone  who  has  reached  the  supreme  happiness  of 
the  Buddha’s  way.  Please  investigate  this  for  yourselves.  All  of  you  lay 
íollovvers,  please  contemplate  this  to  gain  understanding  and  ability.  If 
you  suffer,  then  practice  to  alleviate  your  suffering.  If  it  is  great,  make 
it  little,  and  if  it  is  little,  make  an  end  of  it.  Everyone  has  to  do  this  for 
themselves,  so  please  make  an  effort  to  consider  these  words.  May  you 
prosper  and  develop. 


Monastery  of  Confusion 


STAYING  OR  GOING  is  not  important,  but  our  thinking  is.  So  all  of 
you,  please  work  together,  cooperate  and  live  in  harmony.  This 
should  be  the  legacy  you  create  here  at  Wat  Pah  Nanachat  Bung  Wai, 
the  International  Forest  Monastery  of  Bung  Wai  District.  Don’t  let  it  be- 
come  Wat  Pah  Nanachat  Woon  Wai,  the  International  Forest  Monastery 
of  Coníusion  and  Trouble1 2.  Whoever  comes  to  stay  here  should  be 
helping  create  this  legacy. 

The  way  I  see  it,  the  lay  people  are  providing  robes  material,  alms- 
food,  the  dwelling  place,  and  medicines  in  appropriate  measure.  It’s 
true  that  they  are  simple  country  folk,  but  they  support  you  out  of  their 
íaith  as  best  they  can.  Don’t  get  carried  away  with  your  ideas  of  how 
you  think  they  should  be,  such  as,  “Oh,  I  try  to  teach  these  lay  peo- 
ple,  but  they  do  make  me  upset.  Today  is  the  observance  day,  and  they 
came  to  take  precepts.  Then  tomorrovv  they’11  go  casting  theừ  hshing 
nets.  TheyTl  drink  their  whiskey.  They  do  these  things  right  out  there 
where  anyone  can  see.  Then  the  next  observance  day,  they’11  come 
again.  TheyTl  take  the  precepts  and  listen  to  the  Dharma  talk  again, 
and  then  they’11  go  to  put  out  their  nets  again,  kill  animals  again,  and 
drink  again." 

You  can  get  pretty  upset  thinking  like  this.  You’11  think  that  your 
activities  with  the  lay  people  don’t  bring  any  bcncíìt  at  all.  Today  they 
take  the  precepts,  and  tomorrow  they  go  cast  the  íìshing  nets.  A  monk 

1 A  large  section  of  this  Dhanưna  talk  has  previously  been  published  under  the  title 
‘Free  From  Doubt’ 

2One  of  Ajahn  Chah’s  íavorite  plays  on  vvords. 
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without  much  wisdom  might  get  discouraged  and  feel  he’s  íailed,  think- 
ing  his  work  bears  no  fruit.  But  it’s  not  that  his  efforts  have  no  result; 
it’s  those  lay  people  who  get  no  result.  Of  course  there  is  some  good 
result  from  making  efforts  at  virtue.  So  when  there  is  such  a  situation 
and  we  start  to  suffer  over  it,  what  should  we  do? 

We  contemplate  within  ourselves  to  recognize  that  our  good  inten- 
tions  have  brought  some  benebt  and  do  have  meaning.  It's  just  that  the 
spiritual  íaculties  of  those  people  aren’t  developed.  They  aren’t  strong 
yet.  That’s  how  it  is  for  now,  so  we  patiently  continue  to  advise  them. 
If  we  just  give  up  on  such  people,  they  are  likely  to  become  worse  than 
they  are  now.  If  we  keep  at  it,  they  may  come  to  maturity  one  day  and 
recognize  their  unskillíul  actions.  Then  they  will  feel  some  remorse 
and  start  to  be  ashamed  of  doing  such  things. 

Right  now,  they  have  the  faith  to  support  us  with  material  offerings, 
giving  us  our  requisites  for  living.  I’ve  considered  this:  it’s  quite  a 
big  deal.  It’s  no  small  thing.  Donating  our  food,  our  dwellings,  the 
medicines  to  treat  our  illnesses,  is  not  a  small  thing.  We  are  practicing 
for  the  attainment  of  Nibbãna.  If  we  don’t  have  any  food  to  eat,  that 
will  be  pretty  difficult.  How  would  we  sít  in  meditation?  How  would 
we  be  able  to  build  this  monastery? 

We  should  recognize  when  people’s  spiritual  íaculties  are  not  yet 
mature.  So  what  should  we  do?  We  are  like  someone  selling  medicine. 
You’ve  probably  seen  or  heard  them  driving  around  with  their  loud- 
speakers  touting  the  different  medicines  they  have  for  different  mal- 
adies.  People  who  have  bad  headaches  or  poor  digestion  might  come  to 
buy1. 

We  can  accept  money  from  those  who  buy  our  medicine;  we  don’t 
take  money  from  someone  who  doesn’t  buy  anything.  We  can  feel  glad 
about  the  people  who  do  buy  something.  If  others  stay  in  their  houses 
and  don’t  come  out  to  buy,  we  shouldn’t  get  angry  with  them  for  that. 
We  shouldn’t  criticize  them. 

If  we  teach  people  but  they  can’t  practice  properly,  we  shouldn’t 

1  This  is  a  Standard  way  of  doing  business  in  Asia,  especially  in  villages  and  small 
tovvns,  but  even  in  Japanese  cities.  A  pickup  truck  drives  around  with  a  loudspeaker 
and  Products  to  sell. 
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be  getting  angry  with  them.  Don’t  do  that!  Don’t  criticize  them,  but 
rather  keep  on  instructing  them  and  leading  them  along.  Whenever 
their  faculties  have  ripened  sulììcicntly,  then  they  will  want  to  do  it.  Just 
like  vvhen  we  are  selling  medicine,  we  just  keep  on  doing  our  business. 
When  people  have  ailments  that  trouble  them,  they  will  buy.  Those 
who  don’t  see  a  need  to  buy  medicine  probably  aren’t  suffering  from 
any  such  conditions.  So  never  mind. 

Keeping  at  it  with  this  attitude,  these  problems  will  be  done  with. 
There  were  such  situations  in  the  Buddha"s  time  too. 

We  want  to  do  it  right,  but  somehovv  we  can’t  get  there  yet;  our  own 
íaculties  arc  not  sulììcicntly  mature.  Our  pãramĩ  (spiritual  períections) 
are  not  complete.  It’s  like  íruit  that’s  still  growing  on  the  tree.  You 
can’t  force  it  to  be  sweet  -  it’s  still  unripe,  it’s  small  and  sour,  simply 
because  it  hasn’t  lìnishcd  growing.  You  can’t  force  it  to  be  bigger,  to  be 
sweet,  to  be  ripe  -  you  have  to  let  it  ripen  according  to  its  nature.  As 
time  passes  and  things  change,  people  may  come  to  spiritual  maturity. 
As  time  passes  the  íruit  will  grow,  ripen  and  sweeten  of  its  own  accord. 
With  such  an  attitude  you  can  be  at  ease.  But  if  you  are  impatient  and 
dissatisíìcd,  you  keep  asking,  “Why  isn’t  this  mango  sweet  yet?  Why 
is  it  sour?”  It’s  still  sour  because  it’s  not  ripe.  That’s  the  nature  of  íruit. 

The  people  in  the  world  are  like  that.  It  makes  me  think  of  the 
Buddha’s  teaching  about  four  kinds  of  lotus.  Some  are  still  in  the  mud, 
some  have  grown  out  of  the  mud  but  arc  under  the  water,  some  arc  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  some  have  risen  above  the  water  and  bloomed. 
The  Buddha  was  able  to  give  his  teachings  to  so  many  various  beings 
because  he  understood  their  different  levels  of  spiritual  development. 
We  should  think  about  this  and  not  feel  oppressed  by  what  happens 
here.  Just  consider  yourselves  to  be  like  someone  selling  medicine. 
Your  responsibility  is  to  advertise  it  and  make  it  available.  If  some- 
one  gets  sick  they  are  likely  to  come  and  buy  it.  Likevvise,  if  people’s 
spiritual  faculties  mature  sufficiently,  one  day  they  are  likely  to  develop 
faith.  It’s  not  something  we  can  force  them  to  do.  Seeing  it  in  this  way, 
we  will  be  okay. 

Living  here  in  this  monastery  is  certainly  meaningíul.  It’s  not  with- 
out  bcncíìt.  All  of  you,  please  practice  together  harmoniously  and 
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amicably.  When  you  experience  obstacles  and  suffering,  recollect  the 
virtues  of  the  Buddha.  What  was  the  knovvledge  the  Buddha  realized? 
What  did  the  Buddha  teach?  What  does  the  Dhamma  point  out?  How 
does  the  Sangha  practice?  Constantly  recollecting  the  qualities  of  the 
Three  Jewels  brings  a  lot  of  bcncíìt. 

Whether  you  are  Thais  or  people  from  other  countries  is  not  im- 
portant.  It’s  important  to  maintain  harmony  and  work  together.  People 
come  from  all  over  to  visit  this  monastery.  When  folks  come  to  Wat 
Nong  Pah  Pong,  I  urge  them  to  come  here,  to  see  the  monastery,  to 
practice  here.  It’s  a  legacy  you  are  creating.  It  seems  that  the  populace 
have  íaith  and  arc  gladdened  by  it.  So  don’t  forget  yourselves.  You 
should  be  leading  people  rather  than  being  led  by  them.  Make  your 
best  efforts  to  practice  well  and  establish  yourselves  íìrmly,  and  good 
results  will  come. 

Are  there  any  doubts  about  practice  you  need  to  resolve  now? 

Question:  When  the  mind  isn’t  thinking  much,  but  is  in  a  sort  of 
dark  and  dull  State,  is  there  something  we  should  do  to  brighten  it?  Or 
should  we  just  sít  with  it? 

Ajahn  Chah :  Is  this  all  the  time  or  when  you  arc  sitting  in  medita- 
tion?  What  exactly  is  this  darkncss  like?  Is  it  a  lack  of  wisdom? 

Question:  When  I  sít  to  meditate,  I  don’t  get  drowsy,  but  my  mind 
íeels  dark,  sort  of  dense  or  opaque. 

Ajahn  Chah :  So  you  would  like  to  make  your  mind  wise,  right? 
Change  your  posture,  and  do  a  lot  of  walking  meditation.  That’s  one 
thing  to  do.  You  can  walk  for  three  hours  at  a  time,  until  you’re  really 
tired. 

Question:  I  do  walking  meditation  a  couple  of  hours  a  day,  and  I 
usually  have  a  lot  of  thinking  when  I  do  it.  But  what  really  concerns 
me  is  this  dark  State  when  I  sít.  Should  I  just  try  to  be  awarc  of  it  and 
let  go,  or  is  there  some  means  I  should  use  to  counter  it? 

Ajahn  Chah :  I  think  maybe  your  postures  aren’t  balanced.  When 
you  walk,  you  have  a  lot  of  thinking.  So  you  should  do  a  lot  of  discur- 
sive  contemplation;  then  the  mind  can  retreat  from  thinking.  It  won’t 
stick  there.  But  never  mind.  For  now,  increase  the  time  you  spend  on 
walking  meditation.  Focus  on  that.  Then  if  the  mind  is  wandering,  pull 
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it  out  and  do  some  contemplation,  such  as,  for  example,  investigation 
of  the  body.  Have  you  ever  done  that  continuously  rather  than  as  an  oc- 
casional  rcílcction?  When  you  experience  this  dark  State,  do  you  suffer 
over  it? 

Question:  I  feel  írustrated  because  of  my  State  of  mind.  I'm  not 
developing  samãdhi  or  wisdom. 

Ajahn  Chah :  When  you  have  this  condition  of  mind  the  suffering 
comes  about  because  of  not  knovving.  There  is  doubt  as  to  why  the 
mind  is  like  this.  The  important  principle  in  meditation  is  that  vvhatever 
occurs,  don’t  be  in  doubt  over  it.  Doubt  only  adds  to  the  suffering.  If 
the  mind  is  bright  and  awake,  don’t  doubt  that.  It's  a  condition  of  mind. 
If  it’s  dark  and  dull,  don’t  doubt  about  that.  Just  continue  to  practice 
diligently  without  getting  caught  up  in  reactions  to  that  State.  Taking 
note  and  being  aware  of  your  State  of  mind,  don’t  have  doubts  about  it. 
It  is  just  what  it  is.  When  you  entertain  doubts  and  start  grasping  at  it 
and  giving  it  meaning,  then  it  is  dark. 

As  you  practice,  these  States  are  things  you  encounter  as  you  progress 
along.  You  needn't  have  doubts  about  them.  Notice  them  with  aware- 
ness  and  keep  letting  go.  How  about  sleepiness?  Is  your  sitting  more 
sleepy  or  awake? 

(No  reply) 

Maybe  it's  hard  to  recall  if  you’ve  been  sleepy!  If  this  happens 
meditate  with  your  eyes  open.  Don’t  close  them.  Instead,  you  can 
focus  your  gaze  on  one  point,  such  as  the  light  of  a  candle.  Don’t  close 
your  eyes!  This  is  one  way  to  remove  the  hindrance  of  drowsiness. 

When  you’re  sitting  you  can  close  your  eyes  from  time  to  time  and 
if  the  mind  is  clear,  without  drowsiness,  you  can  then  continue  to  sít 
with  your  eyes  closed.  If  it’s  dull  and  sleepy,  open  your  eyes  and  focus 
on  the  one  point.  It’s  similar  to  kasina  meditation.  Doing  this,  you  can 
make  the  mind  awake  and  tranquil.  The  sleepy  mind  isn’t  tranquil;  it’s 
obscured  by  hindrance  and  it's  in  darkness. 

We  should  talk  about  sleep  also.  You  can’t  simply  go  without  sleep. 
That's  the  nature  of  the  body.  If  you’re  meditating  and  you  get  unbear- 
ably,  utterly  sleepy,  then  let  yourselí  sleep.  This  is  one  way  to  quell  the 
hindrance  when  it’s  overwhelming  you.  Otherwise  you  practice  along. 
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keeping  the  eyes  open  if  you  have  this  tendency  to  get  drowsy.  Close 
your  eyes  aíter  a  while  and  check  your  State  of  mind.  If  it’s  clear,  you 
can  practice  with  eyes  closed.  Then  aíter  some  time  you  take  a  rest. 
Some  people  arc  always  hghting  against  sleep.  They  force  themselves 
not  to  sleep,  and  the  result  is  that  when  they  sít  they  arc  always  driíting 
off  to  sleep  and  íalling  over  themselves,  sitting  in  an  unavvarc  State. 

Question:  Can  we  focus  on  the  tip  of  the  nose? 

Ajahn  Chah :  That’s  hne.  Whatever  suits  you,  whatever  you  feel 
comíbrtable  with  and  helps  you  fix  your  mind,  focus  on  that. 

It’s  like  this:  if  we  get  attached  to  the  ideals  and  take  the  guidelines 
that  we  are  given  in  the  instructions  too  literally,  it  can  be  diíhcult  to 
understand.  When  doing  a  Standard  meditation  such  as  mindíulness  of 
breathing,  hrst  we  should  make  the  determination  that  right  now  we 
arc  going  to  do  this  practice,  and  we  arc  going  to  make  mindíulness  of 
breathing  our  íoundation.  We  only  focus  on  the  breath  at  thrcc  points, 
as  it  passes  through  the  nostrils,  the  chest  and  the  abdomen.  When  the 
air  enters  it  hrst  passes  the  nose,  then  through  the  chest,  then  to  the 
end  point  of  the  abdomen.  As  it  leaves  the  body,  the  beginning  is  the 
abdomen,  the  middle  is  the  chest,  and  the  end  is  the  nose.  We  merely 
note  it.  This  is  a  way  to  start  controlling  the  mind,  tying  awareness 
to  these  points  at  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the  inhalations  and 
exhalations. 

Before  we  begin  we  should  hrst  sít  and  let  the  mind  relax.  It’s  sirni- 
lar  to  sewing  robes  on  a  treadle  sewing  machine.  When  we  arc  lcarning 
to  use  the  sewing  machine,  hrst  we  just  sít  in  front  of  the  machine  to  get 
íamiliar  with  it  and  feel  comíortable.  Here,  we  just  sít  and  breathe.  Not 
hxing  awarcness  on  anything,  we  merely  take  note  that  we  are  breath- 
ing.  We  take  note  of  whether  the  breath  is  relaxed  or  not  and  how  long 
or  short  it  is.  Having  noticed  this,  then  we  begin  íocusing  on  the  inhala- 
tion  and  exhalation  at  the  three  points. 

We  practice  like  this  until  we  become  skilled  in  it  and  it  goes  smooth- 
ly.  The  next  stage  is  to  focus  avvarcncss  only  on  the  sensation  of  the 
breath  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  or  the  upper  lip.  At  this  point  we  aren’t 
concerned  with  whether  the  breath  is  long  or  short,  but  only  focus  on 
the  sensation  of  entering  and  exiting. 
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Different  phenomena  may  contact  the  senses,  or  thoughts  may  arise. 
This  is  called  initial  thought  (vitakka).  The  mind  brings  up  some  idea, 
be  it  about  the  nature  of  compounded  phenomena  ( sankhãrã ),  about  the 
world,  or  whatever.  Once  the  mind  has  brought  it  up,  the  mind  will 
want  to  get  involved  and  merge  with  it.  If  it's  an  object  that  is  whole- 
some  then  let  the  mind  take  it  up.  If  it  is  something  unwholesome,  stop 
it  immediately.  If  it  is  something  wholesome  then  let  the  mind  con- 
template  it,  and  gladness,  satisíaction  and  happiness  will  come  about. 
The  mind  will  be  bright  and  clear;  as  the  breath  goes  in  and  out  and 
as  the  mind  takes  up  these  initial  thoughts.  Then  it  becomes  discur- 
sive  thought  (vicãra).  The  mind  develops  íamiliarity  with  the  object, 
exerting  itself  and  merging  with  it.  At  this  point,  there  is  no  sleepiness. 

After  an  appropriate  period  of  this,  take  your  attention  back  to  the 
breath.  Then  as  you  continue  on  there  will  be  the  initial  thought  and 
discursive  thought,  initial  thought  and  discursive  thought.  If  you  arc 
contemplating  skillíully  on  an  object  such  as  the  nature  of  sankhãra, 
then  the  mind  will  experience  deeper  tranquility  and  rapture  is  born. 
There  is  the  vitakka  and  vicãra,  and  that  leads  to  happiness  of  mind.  At 
this  time  there  won’t  be  any  dullness  or  drowsiness.  The  mind  won’t  be 
dark  if  we  practice  like  this.  It  will  be  gladdened  and  enraptured. 

This  rapture  will  start  to  diminish  and  disappcar  aíter  a  while,  so 
you  can  take  up  the  initial  thought  again.  The  mind  will  become  íìrm 
and  certain  with  it  -  undistracted.  Then  you  go  on  to  discursive  thought 
again,  the  mind  becoming  one  with  it.  When  you  are  practicing  a  medi- 
tation  that  suits  your  temperament  and  doing  it  well,  then  whenever  you 
take  up  the  object,  rapture  will  come  about:  the  hairs  of  the  body  stand 
on  end  and  the  mind  is  enraptured  and  satiated. 

When  it’s  like  this  there  can’t  be  any  dullness  or  drovvsiness.  You 
won’t  have  any  doubts.  Back  and  íorth  between  initial  and  discursive 
thought,  initial  and  discursive  thought,  over  and  over  again  and  rapture 
comes.  Then  there  is  sukha  (bliss). 

This  takes  place  in  sitting  practice.  Aíter  sitting  for  a  vvhile,  you 
can  get  up  and  do  walking  meditation.  The  mind  can  be  the  same  in  the 
vvalking.  Not  sleepy,  it  has  the  vitakka  and  vicãra,  vitakka  and  vicãra, 
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then  rapture.  There  won’t  be  any  of  the  nĩvaraụa 1 ,  and  the  mind  will  be 
unstained.  Whatever  takes  place,  never  mind;  you  don’t  need  to  doubt 
about  any  experiences  you  may  have,  be  they  of  light,  of  bliss,  or  what- 
ever.  Don’t  entertain  doubts  about  these  conditions  of  mind.  If  the  mind 
is  dark,  if  the  mind  is  illumined,  don’t  hxate  on  these  conditions,  don’t 
be  attached  to  them.  Let  go,  discard  them.  Keep  walking,  keep  noting 
what  is  taking  place  without  getting  bound  or  iníatuated.  Don’t  suffer 
over  these  conditions  of  mind.  Don’t  have  doubts  about  them.  They  are 
just  what  they  are,  following  the  way  of  mental  phenomena.  Sometimes 
the  mind  will  be  joyful.  Sometimes  it  will  be  sorrowful.  There  can  be 
happiness  or  suffering;  there  can  be  obstruction.  Rather  than  doubting, 
understand  that  conditions  of  mind  are  like  this;  whatever  maniíests  is 
Corning  about  due  to  causes  ripening.  At  this  moment  this  condition  is 
maniíesting;  that’s  what  you  should  recognize.  Even  if  the  mind  is  dark 
you  don’t  need  to  be  upset  over  that.  If  it  becomes  bright,  don’t  be  ex- 
cessively  gladdened  by  that.  Don’t  have  doubts  about  these  conditions 
of  mind,  or  about  your  reactions  to  them. 

Do  your  walking  meditation  until  you  are  really  tired,  then  sít. 
When  you  sít  determine  your  mind  to  sít;  don’t  just  play  around.  If 
you  get  sleepy,  open  your  eyes  and  focus  on  some  object.  Walk  until 
the  mind  separates  itselí  from  thoughts  and  is  still,  then  sít.  If  you  are 
clear  and  awake,  you  can  close  your  eyes.  If  you  get  sleepy  again,  open 
your  eyes  and  look  at  an  object. 

Don’t  try  to  do  this  all  day  and  all  night.  When  you’re  in  need 
of  sleep  let  yourselí  sleep.  Just  as  with  our  food:  once  a  day  we  eat. 
The  time  comes  and  we  give  food  to  the  body.  The  need  for  sleep  is  the 
same.  When  the  time  comes,  give  yourselí  some  rest.  When  you’ve  had 
an  appropriate  rest,  get  up.  Don’t  let  the  mind  languish  in  dullness,  but 
get  up  and  get  to  work  -  start  practicing.  Do  a  lot  of  walking  meditation. 
If  you  walk  slowly  and  the  mind  becomes  dull,  then  walk  fast.  Learn  to 
find  the  right  pace  for  yourselí. 

Question:  Are  vitakka  and  vicãra  the  same? 

Ajahn  Chah :  YouTe  sitting  and  suddenly  the  thought  of  someone 

'MVarana  are  the  five  hindrances:  desire,  anger,  restlessness  and  agitation,  sloth 
and  torpor,  doubt. 
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pops  into  your  head  -  that’s  vitakka,  the  initial  thought.  Then  you  take 
that  idea  of  the  person  and  start  thinking  about  them  in  detail.  Vitakka 
is  picking  it  up,  vicãra  is  investigating  it.  For  example,  we  pick  up  the 
idea  of  death  and  then  we  start  considering  it:  “I  will  die,  others  will 
die,  every  living  being  will  die;  when  they  die  where  will  they  go?” 
Then  stop !  Stop  and  bring  it  back  again.  When  it  gets  running  like  that, 
stop  it  again;  and  then  go  back  to  mindíulness  of  the  breath.  Sometimes 
the  discursive  thought  will  wander  off  and  not  come  back,  so  you  have 
to  stop  it.  Keep  at  it  until  the  mind  is  bright  and  clcar. 

If  you  practice  vicãra  with  an  object  that  you  arc  suited  to,  you  may 
experience  the  hairs  of  your  body  standing  on  end,  tears  pouring  from 
your  eyes,  a  State  of  extreme  delight,  many  different  things  as  rapture 
comes. 

Question:  Can  this  happen  with  any  kind  of  thinking,  or  is  it  only 
in  a  State  of  tranquility  that  it  happens? 

Ajahn  Chah :  It’s  when  the  mind  is  tranquil.  It’s  not  ordinary  mental 
proliíeration.  You  sit  with  a  calm  mind  and  then  the  initial  thought 
comes.  For  example,  I  think  of  my  brother  who  just  passed  away.  Or  I 
might  think  of  some  other  relatives.  This  is  when  the  mind  is  tranquil 
-  the  tranquility  isn’t  something  certain,  but  for  the  moment  the  mind 
is  tranquil.  After  this  initial  thought  comes  then  I  go  into  discursive 
thought.  If  it’s  a  line  of  thinking  that’s  skillíul  and  wholesome,  it  leads 
to  ease  of  mind  and  happiness,  and  there  is  rapture  with  its  attendant 
experiences.  This  rapture  came  from  the  initial  and  discursive  thinking 
that  took  place  in  a  State  of  calmness.  We  don’t  ha  ve  to  give  it  names 
such  as  hrst  jhẫna,  second  jhãna  and  so  forth.  We  just  call  it  tranquility. 

The  next  factor  is  bliss  ( sukha ).  Eventually  we  drop  the  initial  and 
discursive  thinking  as  tranquility  deepens.  Why?  The  State  of  mind  is 
becoming  more  rehned  and  subtle.  Vitakka  and  vicãra  are  relatively 
coarse,  and  they  will  vanish.  There  will  remain  just  the  rapture  ac- 
companied  by  bliss  and  one-pointedness  of  mind.  When  it  reaches  full 
measure  there  won’t  be  anything,  the  mind  is  empty.  That’s  absorption 
concentration. 

We  don’t  need  to  hxate  or  dwell  on  any  of  these  experiences.  They 
will  naturally  progress  from  one  to  the  next.  At  hrst  there  is  initial 
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and  discursive  thought,  rapture,  bliss  and  onepointedness.  Then  initial 
and  discursive  thinking  are  thrown  off,  leaving  rapture,  bliss,  and  one- 
pointedness.  Rapture  is  thrown  oỉĩ[ ,  then  bliss,  and  íìnally  only  one- 
pointedness  and  equanimity  remain.  It  means  the  mind  becomes  more 
and  more  tranquil,  and  its  objects  are  steadily  decreasing  until  there  is 
nothing  but  one-pointedness  and  equanimity. 

When  the  mind  is  tranquil  and  íocused  this  can  happen.  It  is  the 
power  of  mind,  the  State  of  the  mind  that  has  attained  tranquility.  When 
it’s  like  this  there  won’t  be  any  sleepiness.  It  can’t  enter  the  mind;  it 
will  disappear.  As  for  the  other  hindrances  of  sensual  desừe,  aversion, 
doubt  andrestlessness  and  agitation,  they  just  won’tbe  present.  Though 
they  may  still  exist  latent  in  the  mind  of  the  meditator,  they  won’t  occur 
at  this  time. 

Question :  Should  we  be  closing  our  eyes  so  as  to  shut  out  the  ex- 
ternal  envứonment  or  should  we  just  deal  with  things  as  we  see  them? 
Is  it  important  whether  we  open  or  close  the  eyes? 

Ajahn  Chah :  When  we  are  new  to  training,  it’s  important  to  avoid 
too  much  sensory  input,  so  it’s  better  to  close  the  eyes.  Not  seeing 
objects  that  can  distract  and  affect  us,  we  build  up  the  mind’s  strength. 
When  the  mind  is  strong  then  we  can  open  the  eyes  and  whatever  we 
see  won’t  sway  us.  Open  or  closed  won’t  matter. 

When  you  rest  you  normally  close  your  eyes.  Sitting  in  meditation 
with  eyes  closed  is  the  dvvelling  place  for  a  practitioner.  We  find  en- 
joyment  and  rest  in  it.  This  is  an  important  basis  for  us.  But  when  we 
are  not  sitting  in  meditation  will  we  be  able  to  deal  with  things?  We  sit 
with  eyes  closed  and  we  proíit  from  that.  When  we  open  our  eyes  and 
leave  the  íormal  meditation,  we  can  handle  whatever  we  meet.  Things 
won’t  get  out  of  hand.  We  won’t  be  at  a  loss.  Basically  we  are  just  han- 
dling  things.  It's  when  we  go  back  to  our  sitting  that  we  really  develop 
greater  wisdom. 

This  is  how  we  develop  the  practice.  When  it  reaches  fulfillment 
then  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  we  open  or  close  our  eyes,  it  will  be  the 
same.  The  mind  won’t  change  or  deviate.  At  all  times  of  the  day  - 
morning,  noon  or  night  -  the  State  of  mind  will  be  the  same.  We  dwell 

1  The  scriptures  usually  say,  “with  the  íading  of  rapture”. 
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thus.  There  is  nothing  that  can  shake  the  mind.  When  happiness  arises, 
we  recognize,  “It’s  not  certain,”  and  it  passes.  Unhappiness  arises  and 
we  recognize,  “It’s  not  certain,”  and  that's  that.  You  get  the  idea  that 
you  want  to  disrobe.  This  is  not  certain.  But  you  think  it's  certain. 
Beíore  you  wanted  to  be  ordained,  and  you  were  so  sure  about  that. 
Now  you  arc  sure  you  want  to  disrobe.  It's  all  uncertain,  but  you  don’t 
see  it  because  of  your  darkness  of  mind.  Your  mind  is  telling  you  lies, 
“Being  here,  I’m  only  wasting  time.”  If  you  disrobe  and  go  back  to 
the  world,  won’t  you  waste  time  there?  You  don’t  think  about  that. 
Disrobing  to  work  in  the  helds  and  gardens,  to  grow  beans  or  raise  pigs 
and  goats,  won’t  that  be  a  waste  of  time? 

There  was  once  a  large  pond  full  of  fish.  As  time  passed,  the  rainíall 
decreased  and  the  pond  became  shallow.  One  day  a  bird  showed  up  at 
the  edge  of  the  pond.  He  told  the  hsh,  “I  really  feel  soưy  for  you  hsh. 
Here  you  harcly  have  enough  water  to  keep  your  backs  wet.  Do  you 
know  that  not  very  far  from  here  there’s  a  big  lake,  several  meters  deep 
where  the  hsh  swim  happily?” 

When  the  hsh  in  that  shallow  pond  hcard  this,  they  got  excited. 
They  said  to  the  bird,  “It  sounds  good.  But  how  could  we  get  there?” 

The  bird  said,  “No  problem.  I  can  carry  you  in  my  bill,  one  at  a 
time.” 

The  hsh  discussed  it  among  themselves.  “It’s  not  so  great  here  any- 
more.  The  water  doesn’t  even  cover  our  heads.  We  ought  to  go.”  So 
they  lined  up  to  be  taken  by  the  bird. 

The  bird  took  one  hsh  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  he  flew  out  of  sight  of 
the  pond,  he  landed  and  ate  the  fish.  Then  he  would  return  to  the  pond 
and  tell  them,  “Your  íriend  is  right  this  moment  swimming  happily  in 
the  lake,  and  he  asks  when  you  will  be  joining  him!” 

It  sounded  íantastic  to  the  hsh.  They  couldn’t  wait  to  go,  so  they 
started  pushing  to  get  to  the  head  of  the  line. 

The  bird  hnished  off  the  hsh  like  that.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
pond  to  see  if  he  could  hnd  any  more.  There  was  only  one  crab  there. 
So  the  bird  startcd  his  sales  pitch  about  the  lake. 

The  crab  was  skeptical.  He  asked  the  bird  how  he  could  get  there. 
The  bird  told  him  he  would  caiTy  him  in  his  bill.  But  this  crab  had  some 
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wisdom.  He  told  the  bird,  “Let’s  do  it  like  this  -  ril  sít  on  your  back 
with  my  arms  around  your  neck.  If  you  try  any  tricks,  ril  choke  you 
with  my  claws.” 

The  bird  felt  írustrated  by  this,  but  he  gave  it  a  try  thinking  he  might 
still  somehow  get  to  eat  the  crab.  So  the  crab  got  on  his  back  and  they 
took  off. 

The  bird  flew  around  looking  for  a  good  place  to  land.  But  as  soon 
as  he  tried  to  descend,  the  crab  started  squeezing  his  throat  with  his 
claws.  The  bird  couldn’t  even  cry  out.  He  just  made  a  dry,  croaking 
sound.  So  in  the  end  he  had  to  give  up  and  return  the  crab  to  the  pond. 

I  hope  you  can  have  the  wisdom  of  the  crab !  If  you  are  like  those 
fish,  you  will  listen  to  the  voices  that  tell  you  how  wonderful  everything 
will  be  if  you  go  back  to  the  world.  That’s  an  obstacle  ordained  people 
meet  with.  Please  be  careíul  about  this. 

Question:  Why  is  it  that  unpleasant  States  of  mind  arc  diíhcult  to 
see  clearly,  while  pleasant  States  arc  easy  to  see?  When  I  experience 
happiness  or  pleasure  I  can  see  that  it’s  something  impermanent,  but 
when  Tm  unhappy  that’s  harder  to  see. 

Ajahn  Chah :  You  are  thinking  in  terms  of  your  attraction  and  aver- 
sion  and  trying  to  hgure  it  out,  but  actually  delusion  is  the  predominant 
root.  You  feel  that  unhappiness  is  hard  to  see  while  happiness  is  easy  to 
see.  That’s  just  the  way  your  afflictions  work.  Aversion  is  hard  to  let  go 
of,  right?  It’s  a  strong  íeeling.  You  say  happiness  is  easy  to  let  go  of. 
It’s  not  really  easy;  it’s  just  that  it’s  not  so  overpowering.  Pleasure  and 
happiness  are  things  people  like  and  feel  comíbrtable  with.  They’re  not 
so  easy  to  let  go  of.  Aversion  is  painful,  but  people  don’t  know  how 
to  let  go  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  equal.  When  you  contemplate 
thoroughly  and  get  to  a  certain  point  you  will  quickly  recognize  that 
theyTe  equal.  If  you  had  a  scale  to  weigh  them  their  weight  would  be 
the  same.  But  we  incline  tovvards  the  pleasurable. 

Are  you  saying  that  you  can  let  go  of  happiness  easily,  while  unhap- 
piness  is  diíhcult  to  let  go  of?  You  think  that  the  things  we  like  are  easy 
to  give  up,  but  youre  wondering  why  the  things  we  dislike  arc  hard  to 
give  up.  But  if  they’re  not  good,  why  arc  they  hard  to  give  up?  It’s 
not  like  that.  Think  anevv.  They  arc  completely  equal.  It’s  just  that  we 
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don’t  incline  to  them  equally.  When  there  is  unhappiness  we  feel  both- 
ered,  we  want  it  to  go  away  quickly  and  so  we  feel  it’s  hard  to  get  rid 
of.  Happiness  doesn’t  usually  bother  us,  so  we  arc  íriends  with  it  and 
feel  we  can  let  go  of  it  easily.  It’s  not  like  that;  it’s  not  oppressing  and 
squeezing  our  hcarts.  that’s  all.  Unhappiness  oppresses  us.  We  think 
one  has  more  value  or  weight  than  the  other,  but  in  truth  they  arc  equal. 
It’s  like  heat  and  cold.  We  can  be  burned  to  death  by  tìre.  We  can  also 
be  frozen  stiff  by  cold  and  we  die  just  the  same.  Neither  is  greater  than 
the  other.  Happiness  and  suffering  arc  like  this,  but  in  our  thinking  we 
gi  ve  them  different  value. 

Or  consider  praise  and  criticism.  Do  you  feel  that  praise  is  easy  to 
let  go  of  and  criticism  is  hard  to  let  go  of?  They  are  really  equal.  But 
when  we  are  praised  we  don’t  feel  disturbed;  we  are  pleased,  but  it’s 
not  a  shaip  íeeling.  Criticism  is  painíul,  so  we  feel  it’s  hard  to  let  go 
of.  Being  pleased  is  also  hard  to  let  go  of,  but  we  arc  partial  to  it  so  we 
don’t  have  the  same  desire  to  get  rid  of  it  quickly.  The  delight  we  take 
in  being  praised  and  the  sting  we  feel  when  criticized  are  equal.  They 
arc  the  same.  But  when  our  minds  meet  these  things  we  have  unequal 
reactions  to  them.  We  don’t  mind  being  close  to  some  of  them. 

Please  understand  this.  In  our  meditation  we  will  meet  with  the 
arising  of  all  sorts  of  mental  aỉĩlictions.  The  coiTect  Outlook  is  to  be 
ready  to  let  go  of  all  of  it,  whether  pleasant  or  painíul.  Even  though 
happiness  is  something  we  desire  and  sulTcring  is  something  we  don’t 
desire,  we  recognize  they  arc  of  equal  value.  These  are  things  that  we 
will  experience. 

Happiness  is  wished  for  by  people  in  the  world.  Suííering  is  not 
wished  for.  Nibbãna  is  something  beyond  wishing  or  not  wishing.  Do 
you  understand?  There  is  no  vvishing  involved  in  Nibbãna.  Wanting 
to  get  happiness,  wanting  to  be  free  of  suííering,  wanting  to  transcend 
happiness  and  suííering  -  there  arc  none  of  these  things.  It  is  peace. 

As  I  see  it,  realizing  the  truth  doesn’t  happen  by  relying  on  oth- 
ers.  You  should  understand  that  all  doubts  will  be  resolved  by  our  own 
eííorts,  by  continuous,  energetic  practice.  We  won’t  get  free  of  doubt 
by  asking  others.  We  will  only  end  doubt  through  our  own  unrelenting 
eííorts. 
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Remember  this!  It’s  an  important  principle  in  practice.  The  actual 
doing  is  what  will  instruct  you.  You  will  come  to  know  all  right  and 
wrong.  “The  Brahmin  shall  reach  the  exhaustion  of  doubt  through  un- 
ceasing  practice.”  It  doesn’t  matter  wherever  we  go  -  everything  can  be 
resolved  through  our  own  ceaseless  eííorts.  But  we  can’t  stick  with  it. 
We  can’t  bear  the  diítìculties  we  meet;  we  tìnd  it  hard  to  face  up  to  our 
suữering  and  not  to  run  away  from  it.  If  we  do  face  it  and  bcar  with  it, 
then  we  gain  knowledge,  and  the  practice  starts  instructing  us  automat- 
ically,  teaching  us  about  right  and  wrong  and  the  way  things  really  are. 
Our  practice  will  show  us  the  ĩaults  and  ill  results  of  wrong  thinking. 
It  really  happens  like  this.  But  it’s  hard  to  find  people  who  can  see  it 
through.  Everyone  wants  instant  awakening.  Rushing  here  and  there 
following  your  impulses,  you  only  end  up  worse  off  for  it.  Be  careíul 
about  this. 

I’ve  oíten  taught  that  tranquility  is  stillness;  flowing  is  vvisdom.  We 
practice  meditation  to  calm  the  mind  and  make  it  still;  then  it  can  flow. 

In  the  beginning  we  lcarn  what  still  water  is  like  and  what  flowing 
water  is  like.  Aíter  practicing  for  a  while  we  will  see  how  these  two 
support  each  other.  We  have  to  make  the  mind  calm,  like  still  water. 
Then  it  flows.  Both  being  still  and  flowing:  this  is  not  easy  to  contem- 
plate. 

We  can  understand  that  still  water  doesn’t  flow.  We  can  understand 
that  flowing  vvater  isn’t  still.  But  when  we  practice  we  take  hold  of 
both  of  these.  The  mind  of  a  true  practitioner  is  like  still  water  that 
flows,  or  flowing  water  that’s  still.  Whatever  takes  place  in  the  mind  of 
a  Dhamma  practitioner  is  like  flowing  water  that  is  still.  To  say  that  it  is 
only  flowing  is  not  correct.  Only  still  is  not  correct.  But  ordinarily,  still 
water  is  still  and  flowing  water  flows.  But  when  we  have  experience 
of  practice,  our  minds  will  be  in  this  condition  of  flowing  water  that  is 
still. 

This  is  something  we’ve  never  seen.  When  we  see  flowing  vvater 
it  is  just  flowing  along.  When  we  see  still  water,  it  doesn’t  flow.  But 
within  our  minds,  it  will  really  be  like  this;  like  flowing  water  that  is 
still.  In  our  Dhamma  practice  we  have  samãdhi,  or  tranquility,  and 
wisdom  mixed  together.  We  have  morality,  meditation  and  vvisdom. 
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Then  vvherever  we  sit  the  mind  is  still  and  it  flows.  Still,  flowing  water. 
With  meditative  stability  and  wisdom,  tranquility  and  insight,  it’s  like 
this.  The  Dhamma  is  like  this.  If  you  have  reached  the  Dhamma,  then 
at  all  times  you  vvill  have  this  experience.  Being  tranquil  and  having 
wisdom:  flowing,  yet  still.  Still,  yet  flowing. 

Whenever  this  occurs  in  the  mind  of  one  who  practices,  it  is  some- 
thing  different  and  strange;  it  is  different  from  the  ordinary  mind  that 
one  has  known  all  along.  Before  when  it  was  flowing,  it  flowed.  When 
it  was  still,  it  didn’t  flow,  but  was  only  still  -  the  mind  can  be  compared 
to  vvater  in  this  way.  Now  it  has  entered  a  condition  that  is  like  flowing 
water  being  still.  Whether  standing,  walking,  sitting,  or  lying  down,  it 
is  like  water  that  flows  yet  is  still.  Making  our  minds  like  this  there  is 
both  tranquility  and  wisdom. 

What  is  the  puipose  of  tranquility?  Why  should  we  have  wisdom? 
They  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  íreeing  ourselves  from  suffering,  noth- 
ing  else.  At  present  we  arc  suffering,  living  with  dukkha,  not  under- 
standing  dukkhíỊ  and  thereíore  holding  onto  it.  But  if  the  mind  is  as 
Tve  been  speaking  about  then  there  will  be  many  kinds  of  knowledge. 
One  will  know  suffering,  know  the  cause  of  suffering,  know  the  ces- 
sation  of  suffering  and  know  the  way  of  practice  to  reach  the  end  of 
suffering.  These  arc  the  Noble  Truths.  They  will  appear  of  themselves 
when  there  is  still,  flowing  water. 

When  it  is  like  this  then  no  matter  what  we  are  doing  we  will  have 
no  heedlessness;  the  habit  of  heedlessness  will  weaken  and  disappear. 
Whatever  we  experience  we  won’t  fall  into  heedlessness  because  the 
mind  will  naturally  hold  fast  to  the  practice.  It  will  be  aíraid  of  losing 
the  practice.  As  we  keep  on  practicing  and  learning  from  experience 
we  will  be  drinking  of  the  Dhamma  more  and  more,  and  our  íaith  will 
keep  increasing. 

For  one  who  practices  it  has  to  be  like  this.  We  shouldn't  be  the 
kind  of  people  who  merely  follow  others:  If  our  íriends  arciTt  doing 
the  practice  we  won’t  do  it  either  because  we  would  feel  embarrassed. 
If  they  stop,  we  stop.  If  they  do  it,  we  do  it.  If  the  teacher  tells  us  to  do 
something,  we  do  it.  If  he  stops,  we  stop.  This  is  not  a  very  quick  way 
to  realization. 
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What’s  the  point  of  our  training  here?  It’s  so  that  when  we  arc 
alone,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  with  the  practice.  So  now  while 
living  together  here,  when  there  are  morning  and  evening  gatherings  to 
practice,  we  join  in  and  practice  with  the  others.  We  build  up  the  habit 
so  that  the  way  of  practice  is  internalized  in  our  hearts,  and  then  we  will 
be  able  to  live  anyvvhere  and  still  practice  in  the  same  way. 

It’s  like  having  a  certiữcate  of  guarantee.  If  the  King  is  Corning  here, 
we  prepare  everything  as  perfectly  as  we  can.  He  stays  a  short  while 
and  then  goes  on  his  way,  but  he  gives  his  royal  Seal  to  acknovvledge  that 
things  arc  in  order  here.  Now  many  of  us  arc  practicing  together,  and 
it’s  the  time  to  lcarn  the  practice  well,  to  understand  it  and  internalize 
it  so  that  each  of  you  can  be  a  vvitness  to  yourselí.  It's  like  children 
Corning  of  age. 


Understandỉng  Dukkha 


IT  STICKS  ON  THE  SKIN  and  goes  into  the  flesh;  from  the  flesh  it  gets 
into  the  bones.  It's  like  an  insect  on  a  tree  that  eats  through  the  bark, 
into  the  wood  and  then  into  the  core,  until  hnally  the  tree  dies. 

We’ve  grown  up  like  that.  It  gets  buried  deep  inside.  Our  parents 
taught  us  grasping  and  attachment,  giving  meaning  to  things,  believ- 
ing  hrmly  that  we  exist  as  a  self-entity  and  that  things  belong  to  us. 
From  our  birth  that’s  what  we  are  taught.  We  hear  this  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  penetrates  our  hearts  and  stays  there  as  our  habitual  feel- 
ing.  We’re  taught  to  get  things,  to  accumulate  and  hold  on  to  them,  to 
see  them  as  important  and  as  ours.  This  is  what  our  parents  know,  and 
this  is  what  they  teach  us.  So  it  gets  into  our  minds,  into  our  bones. 

When  we  take  an  interest  in  meditation  and  hear  the  teaching  of 
a  spiritual  guide  it’s  not  easy  to  understand.  It  doesn’t  really  grab  us. 
We’re  taught  not  to  see  and  to  do  things  the  old  way,  but  when  we  hear 
the  teaching,  it  doesn’t  penetrate  the  mind;  we  only  hear  it  with  our 
ears.  People  just  don’t  know  themselves. 

So  we  sít  and  listen  to  teachings,  but  it’s  just  sound  entering  the 
ears.  It  doesn’t  get  inside  and  affect  us.  It's  like  we’re  boxing  and  we 
keep  hitting  the  other  guy  but  he  doesn’t  go  down.  We  remain  stuck  in 
our  self-conceit.  The  wise  have  said  that  moving  a  mountain  from  one 
place  to  another  is  easier  than  moving  the  self-conceit  of  people. 

We  can  use  explosives  to  level  a  mountain  and  then  move  the  earth. 
But  the  tight  grasping  of  our  self-conceit  -  oh  man!  The  wise  can  teach 

1 A  large  section  of  this  Dhamma  talk  has  previously  been  published  under  the  title 
‘Giving  Up  Good  and  Evil’ 
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us  to  our  dying  day,  but  they  can’t  get  rid  of  it.  It  remains  hard  and  fast. 
Our  wrong  ideas  and  bad  tendencies  remain  so  solid  and  unbudging, 
and  we’re  not  even  avvarc  of  it.  So  the  wise  have  said  that  removing  this 
self-conceit  and  turning  wrong  understanding  into  right  understanding 
is  about  the  hardest  thing  to  do. 

For  us  puthujjana  (worldly  beings)  to  progress  on  to  being  kalyã- 
najana  (virtuous  beings)  is  so  hard.  Puthujjana  means  people  who  arc 
thickly  obscured,  who  arc  dark,  who  arc  stuck  deep  in  this  darkness 
and  obscuration.  The  kalyãụajana  has  made  things  lighter.  We  teach 
people  to  lighten,  but  they  don’t  want  to  do  that  because  they  don’t 
understand  their  situation,  their  condition  of  obscuration.  So  they  keep 
on  wandering  in  their  coníused  State. 

If  we  come  across  a  pile  of  buííalo  dung  we  won’t  think  it's  ours 
and  we  won’t  want  to  pick  it  up.  We  will  just  leave  it  where  it  is  because 
we  know  what  it  is.  It's  like  that. 

That’s  what’s  good  in  the  way  of  the  impure.  Evil  is  the  food  of  bad 
people.  If  you  teach  them  about  doing  good  they’re  not  interested,  but 
preíer  to  stay  as  they  are  because  they  don’t  see  the  harm  in  it.  Without 
seeing  the  harm  there’s  no  way  things  can  be  rectiữed.  If  you  recognize 
it,  then  you  think,  “Oh!  My  whole  pile  of  dung  doesn’t  have  the  value 
of  a  small  piece  of  gold!”  And  then  you  will  want  gold  instead;  you 
won’t  want  the  dung  anymore.  If  you  don’t  recognize  this  you  remain 
the  owner  of  a  pile  of  dung.  Even  if  you  arc  oííered  a  diamond  or  a 
ruby,  you  won’t  be  interested. 

That’s  the  ‘good’  of  the  impure.  Gold,  jewels  and  diamonds  are 
considered  something  good  in  the  realm  of  humans.  The  foul  and  rotten 
is  good  for  flies  and  other  insects.  If  you  put  períume  on  it  they  would 
all  flee.  What  those  with  wrong  view  consider  good  is  like  that.  That’s 
the  ‘good’  for  those  with  wrong  view,  for  the  dcíìlcd.  It  doesn’t  smell 
good,  but  if  we  tell  them  it  stinks  they’11  say  it’s  íragrant.  They  can’t 
reverse  this  view  very  easily.  So  it’s  not  easy  to  teach  them. 

If  you  gather  íresh  flowers  the  flies  won’t  be  interested  in  them. 
Even  if  you  tried  to  pay  them,  they  wouldn’t  come.  But  wherever 
there’s  a  dead  animal,  wherever  there’s  something  rotten,  that’s  where 
they’11  go.  You  don’t  need  to  call  them  -  they  just  go.  Wrong  view  is 
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like  that.  It  delights  in  that  kind  of  thing.  The  stinking  and  rotten  is  what 
smells  good  to  it.  It’s  bogged  down  and  immersed  in  that.  What’s  sweet 
smelling  to  a  bee  is  not  sweet  to  a  fly.  The  fly  doesn’t  see  anything  good 
or  valuable  in  it  and  has  no  craving  for  it. 

There  is  diíbculty  in  practice,  but  in  anything  we  undertake  we  have 
to  pass  through  diíbculty  to  reach  ease.  In  Dhamma  practice  we  begin 
with  the  truth  of  dukkha ,  the  pervasive  unsatisíactoriness  of  existence. 
But  as  soon  as  we  experience  this  we  lose  heart.  We  don’t  want  to  look 
at  it.  Dukkha  is  really  the  truth,  but  we  want  to  get  around  it  somehovv. 
It’s  similar  to  the  way  we  don’t  like  to  look  at  old  people,  but  preíer  to 
look  at  those  who  are  young. 

If  we  don’t  want  to  look  at  dukkha  we  will  never  understand  dukkha, 
no  matter  how  many  births  we  go  through.  Dukkha  is  a  noble  truth.  If 
we  allow  ourselves  to  face  it  then  we  will  start  to  seek  a  way  out  of 
it.  If  we  are  trying  to  go  somewhere  and  the  road  is  blocked  we  will 
think  about  how  to  make  a  pathway.  Working  at  it  day  aíter  day  we  can 
get  through.  When  we  encounter  problems  we  develop  vvisdom  like 
this.  Without  seeing  dukkha  we  don’t  really  look  into  and  resolve  our 
problems;  we  just  pass  them  by  indilTcrcntly. 

My  way  of  training  people  involves  some  suííering,  because  suffer- 
ing  is  the  Buddha’s  path  to  enlightenment.  He  wanted  us  to  see  suffer- 
ing  and  to  see  origination,  cessation  and  the  path.  This  is  the  way  out 
for  all  the  ariỵa,  the  awakened  ones.  If  you  don’t  go  this  way  there  is 
no  way  out.  The  only  way  is  knowing  suííering,  knowing  the  cause  of 
suííering,  knowing  the  cessation  of  sulTcring  and  knowing  the  path  of 
practice  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suííering.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
aríỵa,  beginning  with  Stream  Entry,  were  able  to  escape.  It's  ncccssary 
to  know  suííering. 

If  we  know  suííering,  we  will  see  it  in  everything  we  experience. 
Some  people  feel  that  they  don’t  really  suffer  much.  Practice  in  Bud- 
dhism  is  for  the  puipose  of  íreeing  ourselves  from  sulTcring.  What 
should  we  do  not  to  suffer  anymore?  When  dukkha  arises  we  should 
investigate  to  see  the  causes  of  its  arising.  Then  once  we  know  that,  we 
can  practice  to  remove  those  causes.  SulTcring,  origination,  cessation  - 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  cessation  we  have  to  understand  the  path  of  prac- 
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tice.  Then  once  we  travel  the  path  to  íulhllment,  dukkha  will  no  longer 
arise.  In  Buddhism,  this  is  the  way  out. 

Opposing  our  habits  creates  some  suữering.  Generally  we  arc  aíraid 
of  sulTcring.  If  something  will  make  us  suffer,  we  don’t  want  to  do  it. 
We  are  interested  in  what  appears  to  be  good  and  beautiíul,  but  we  feel 
that  anything  involving  sulTcring  is  bad.  It’s  not  like  that.  Suííering 
is  saccadhamma,  truth.  If  there  is  suííering  in  the  hcart  it  becomes  the 
cause  that  makes  you  think  about  escaping.  It  leads  you  to  contemplate. 
You  won’t  sleep  so  soundly  because  you  vvill  be  intent  on  investigating 
to  find  out  what  is  really  going  on,  trying  to  see  causes  and  their  results. 

Happy  people  don’t  develop  wisdom.  They  are  asleep.  It’s  like  a 
dog  that  eats  its  fill.  Afterwards  it  doesn’t  want  to  do  anything.  It  can 
sleep  all  day.  It  won’t  bark  if  a  burglar  comes  -  it’s  too  full,  too  tired. 
But  if  you  only  give  it  a  little  food  it  will  be  alert  and  awake.  If  someone 
tries  to  come  sneaking  around,  it  will  jump  up  and  start  barking.  Have 
you  seen  that? 

We  humans  are  trapped  and  imprisoned  in  this  world  and  have  trou- 
bles  in  such  abundance,  and  we  are  always  full  of  doubts,  coníusion  and 
woưy.  This  is  no  game.  It’s  really  something  diíbcult  and  troublesome. 
So  there’s  something  we  need  to  get  rid  of.  According  to  the  way  of 
spiritual  cultivation  we  should  give  up  our  bodies,  give  up  ourselves. 
We  have  to  resolve  to  give  our  lives.  We  can  see  the  example  of  great 
renunciants,  such  as  the  Buddha.  He  was  a  noble  of  the  warrior  caste, 
but  he  was  able  to  leave  it  all  behind  and  not  turn  back.  He  was  the  heir 
to  riches  and  power,  but  he  could  renounce  them. 

If  we  speak  the  subtle  Dhamma,  most  people  will  be  írightened  by 
it.  They  won’t  dare  to  enter  it.  Even  saying,  “Don’t  do  evil,”  most 
people  can’t  follow  this.  That’s  how  it  is.  So  I’ve  sought  all  kinds  of 
means  to  get  this  across.  One  thing  I  oíten  say  is,  no  matter  if  we  arc 
delighted  or  upset,  happy  or  suííering,  shedding  tears  or  singing  songs, 
never  mind  -  living  in  this  world  we  are  in  a  cage.  We  don’t  get  beyond 
this  condition  of  being  in  a  cage.  Even  if  you  are  rích,  you  arc  living  in 
a  cage.  If  you  arc  poor,  you  arc  living  in  a  cage.  If  you  sing  and  dance, 
youTe  singing  and  dancing  in  a  cage.  If  you  watch  a  movie,  you’re 
watching  it  in  a  cage. 
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What  is  this  cage?  It  is  the  cage  of  birth,  the  cage  of  aging,  the  cage 
of  illness,  the  cage  of  death.  In  this  way,  we  are  imprisoned  in  the  world. 
“This  is  mine.”  “That  belongs  to  me.”  We  don’t  know  what  we  really 
arc  or  what  we’re  doing.  Actually  all  we  are  doing  is  accumulating 
sulTcring  for  ourselves.  It's  not  something  far  away  that  causes  our 
suữering  but  we  don’t  look  at  ourselves.  However  much  happiness  and 
comíort  we  may  have,  having  been  bom  we  cannot  avoid  aging,  we 
must  fall  ill  and  we  must  die.  This  is  dukkha  itselí.  here  and  now. 

We  can  always  be  aỉĩlictcd  with  pain  or  illness.  It  can  happen  at  any 
time.  It’s  like  we’ve  stolen  something.  They  could  come  to  aưest  us  at 
any  time  because  we’ve  done  the  deed.  That’s  our  situation.  There  is 
danger  and  trouble.  We  exist  among  harmí  ul  things;  birth,  aging  and 
illness  reign  over  our  lives.  We  can’t  go  elsevvhere  and  escape  them. 
They  can  come  catch  us  at  any  time  -  it's  always  a  good  opportunity 
for  them.  So  we  have  to  cede  this  to  them  and  accept  the  situation.  We 
have  to  plead  guilty.  If  we  do,  the  sentence  won’t  be  so  heavy.  If  we 
don’t,  we  suffer  enormously.  If  we  plead  guilty,  they’ll  go  easy  on  us. 
We  won’t  be  incarccratcd  too  long. 

When  the  body  is  bom  it  doesn’t  belong  to  anyone.  It’s  like  our 
meditation  hall.  Aíter  it’s  built  spiders  come  to  stay  in  it.  Li/ards  come 
to  stay  in  it.  All  sorts  of  insects  and  cravvling  things  come  to  stay  in  it. 
Snakes  may  come  to  live  in  it.  Anything  may  come  to  live  in  it.  It’s  not 
only  our  hall;  it’s  everything’s  hall. 

These  bodies  arc  the  same.  They  aren’t  ours.  People  come  to  stay 
in  and  depend  on  them.  Illness,  pain  and  aging  come  to  reside  in  them 
and  we  arc  merely  residing  along  with  them.  When  these  bodies  reach 
the  end  of  pain  and  illness,  and  hnally  break  up  and  die,  that  is  not  us 
dying.  So  don’t  hold  on  to  any  of  this.  Instead,  you  have  to  contemplate 
the  matter  and  then  your  grasping  will  gradually  be  exhausted.  When 
you  see  correctly,  wrong  understanding  will  stop. 

Birth  has  created  this  burden  for  us.  But  generally,  we  people  canh 
accept  this.  We  think  that  not  being  bom  would  be  the  greatest  evil. 
Dying  and  not  being  bom  would  be  the  worst  thing  of  all.  That’s  how 
we  view  things.  We  usually  only  think  about  how  much  we  want  in 
the  íuture.  And  then  we  desire  íurthcr:  “In  the  next  life,  may  I  be  bom 
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among  the  gods,  or  may  I  be  born  as  a  vvealthy  person.” 

We’re  asking  for  an  even  heavier  burden!  But  we  think  that  that 
will  bring  happiness.  To  really  penetrate  the  Dhamma  purely  is  thus 
very  diíbcult.  We  need  to  rely  on  serious  investigation. 

Such  thinking  is  an  entirely  different  way  from  what  the  Buddha 
teaches.  That  vvay  is  heavy.  The  Buddha  said  to  let  go  of  it  and  cast  it 
away.  But  we  think,  “I  can’t  let  go.”  So  we  keep  carrying  it  and  it  keeps 
getting  heavier.  Because  we  were  bom  we  have  this  heaviness. 

Going  a  little  íurther,  do  you  knovv  if  craving  has  its  limits?  At  what 
point  will  it  be  satished?  Is  there  such  a  thing?  If  you  consider  it  you 
will  see  that  taọhã,  blind  craving,  can’t  be  satisbed.  It  keeps  on  desiring 
more  and  more;  even  if  this  brings  such  suffering  that  we  arc  ncarly 
dead,  tanha  will  keep  on  wanting  things  because  it  can’t  be  satisbed. 

This  is  something  important.  If  we  people  could  think  in  a  balanced 
and  moderate  way  -  well.  let’s  talk  about  clothes.  How  many  sets  do  we 
need?  And  food  -  how  much  do  we  eat?  At  the  most,  for  one  meal  we 
might  eat  two  plates  and  that’s  enough  for  us.  If  we  know  moderation 
then  we  will  be  happy  and  comíortable,  but  this  is  not  very  comrnon. 

The  Buddha  taught  ‘The  Instructions  for  the  Rích.'  What  this  teach- 
ing  points  to  is  being  content  with  what  we  have.  That  is  a  rích  person. 
I  think  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  really  worth  studying.  The  knowl- 
edge  taught  in  the  Buddha's  way  is  something  worth  lcarning,  worth 
rcílccting  on. 

Then,  the  pure  Dhamma  of  practice  goes  beyond  that.  It’s  a  lot 
deeper.  Some  of  you  may  not  be  able  to  understand  it.  Just  take  the 
Buddha’s  words  that  there  is  no  more  birth  for  him,  that  birth  and  be- 
coming  arc  hnished.  Hearing  this  makes  you  uncomíbrtable.  To  State 
it  directly,  the  Buddha  said  that  we  should  not  be  bom,  because  that  is 
suffering.  Just  this  one  thing,  birth,  the  Buddha  íocused  on,  contem- 
plating  it  and  realizing  its  gravity.  Being  bom,  all  dukkha  comes  along 
with  that.  It  happens  simultaneously  with  birth.  When  we  come  into 
this  world  we  get  eyes,  a  mouth,  a  nose.  It  all  comes  along  only  because 
of  birth.  But  if  we  hear  about  dying  and  not  being  bom  again,  we  feel 
it  would  be  utter  ruination.  We  don’t  want  to  go  there.  But  the  deepest 
teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  like  this. 
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Why  are  we  suffering  now?  Because  we  were  bom.  So  we  arc 
taught  to  put  an  end  to  birth.  This  is  not  just  talking  about  the  body 
being  bom  and  the  body  dying.  That  much  is  easy  to  see.  A  child 
can  understand  it.  The  breath  comes  to  an  end,  the  body  dies  and  then 
it  just  lies  there.  This  is  what  we  usually  mean  when  we  talk  about 
death.  But  a  breathing  dead  person?  That’s  something  we  don’t  know 
about.  A  dead  person  who  can  walk  and  talk  and  smile  is  something  we 
haven’t  thought  about.  We  only  know  about  the  corpse  that’s  no  longer 
breathing.  That’s  what  we  call  death. 

It’s  the  same  with  birth.  When  we  say  someone  has  been  bom,  we 
mean  that  a  woman  went  to  the  hospital  and  gave  birth.  But  the  moment 
of  the  mind  taking  birth  -  have  you  noticed  that,  such  as  when  you  get 
upset  over  something  at  home?  Sometimes  love  is  bom.  Sometimes 
aversion  is  bom.  Being  pleased,  being  displeased  -  all  sorts  of  States. 
This  is  all  nothing  but  birth. 

We  suffer  just  because  of  this.  When  the  eyes  see  something  dis- 
pleasing,  dukkha  is  bom.  When  the  cars  hcar  something  that  you  really 
like,  dukkha  is  also  bom.  There  is  only  sưíTcring. 

The  Buddha  summed  it  up  by  saying  that  there  is  only  a  mass  of 
suííering.  Suííering  is  bom  and  sulĩcring  ceases.  That’s  all  there  is. 
We  pounce  on  and  grab  at  it  again  and  again  -  pouncing  on  arising, 
pouncing  on  cessation,  never  really  understanding  it. 

When  dukkha  arises  we  call  that  sulTcring.  When  it  ceases  we  call 
that  happiness.  It’s  all  old  stuff,  arising  and  ceasing.  We  arc  taught  to 
watch  body  and  mind  arising  and  ceasing.  There’s  nothing  else  outside 
of  this.  To  sum  it  up,  there  is  no  happiness;  there’s  only  dukkha.  We 
recognize  sulTcring  as  sulTcring  when  it  arises.  Then  when  it  ceases, 
we  consider  that  to  be  happiness.  We  see  it  and  designate  it  as  such,  but 
it  isn’t.  It’s  just  dukkha  ceasing.  Dukkha  arises  and  ceases,  arises  and 
ceases,  and  we  pounce  on  it  and  catch  hold  of  it.  Happiness  appears 
and  we  arc  pleased.  Unhappiness  appears  and  we  are  distraught.  It’s 
really  all  the  same,  mere  arising  and  ceasing.  When  there  is  arising 
there’s  something,  and  when  there  is  ceasing,  it’s  gone.  This  is  where 
we  doubt.  Thus  it’s  taught  that  dukkha  arises  and  ceases,  and  outside 
of  that,  there  is  nothing.  When  you  come  down  to  it,  there  is  only 
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suffering.  But  we  don’t  see  clearly. 

We  don’t  recognize  clcarlỵ  that  there  is  only  suffering,  because 
when  it  stops  we  see  happiness  there.  We  seize  on  it  and  get  stuck 
there.  We  don’t  really  see  the  truth  that  everything  is  just  arising  and 
ceasing. 

The  Buddha  summed  things  up  by  saying  that  there  is  only  arising 
and  ceasing,  and  nothing  outside  of  that.  This  is  difficult  to  listen  to. 
But  one  who  truly  has  a  feel  for  the  Dhamma  doesn’t  need  to  take  hold 
of  anything  and  dvvells  in  ease.  That’s  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  in  this  world  of  ours  there  is  nothing  that  does  any- 
thing  to  anybody.  There  is  nothing  to  be  anxious  about.  There’s  nothing 
worth  crying  over,  nothing  to  laugh  at.  Nothing  is  inherently  tragic  or 
delightíul.  But  such  experiencing  is  what's  ordinary  for  people. 

Our  speech  can  be  ordinary;  we  relate  to  others  according  to  the 
ordinary  way  of  seeing  things.  That’s  okay.  But  if  we  arc  thinking  in 
the  ordinary  way,  that  leads  to  tcars. 

In  truth,  if  we  really  know  the  Dhamma  and  see  it  continuously, 
nothing  is  anything  at  all;  there  is  only  arising  and  passing  away.  There’s 
no  real  happiness  or  sulTcring.  The  heart  is  at  peace  then,  when  there  is 
no  happiness  or  suííering.  When  there  is  happiness  and  suíTcring.  there 
is  becoming  and  birth. 

We  usually  create  one  kind  of  kamma,  which  is  the  attempt  to  stop 
suữering  and  produce  happiness.  That’s  what  we  want.  But  what  we 
want  is  not  real  peace;  it’s  happiness  and  suííering.  The  aim  of  the 
Buddha’s  teaching  is  to  practice  to  create  a  type  of  kamma  that  leads 
beyond  happiness  and  suííering  and  that  will  bring  peace.  But  we  arcn't 
able  to  think  like  that.  We  can  only  think  that  having  happiness  will 
bring  us  peace.  If  we  have  happiness,  we  think  that’s  good  enough. 

Thus  we  humans  wish  for  things  in  abundance.  If  we  get  a  lot,  that’s 
good.  Generally  that’s  how  we  think.  Doing  good  is  supposed  to  bring 
good  results,  and  if  we  get  that  we’re  happy.  We  think  that’s  all  we  need 
to  do  and  we  stop  there.  But  vvhere  does  good  come  to  conclusion?  It 
doesn’t  remain.  We  keep  going  back  and  íorth,  experiencing  good  and 
bad,  trying  day  and  night  to  seize  on  to  what  we  feel  is  good. 

The  Buddha’s  teaching  is  that  first  we  should  give  up  evil  and  then 
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we  practice  what  is  good.  Second,  he  said  that  we  should  give  up  evil 
and  give  up  the  good  as  well,  not  having  attachment  to  it  because  that 
is  also  one  kind  of  fuel.  When  there  is  something  that  is  fuel  it  will 
eventually  burst  into  ílame.  Good  is  fuel.  Bad  is  fuel. 

Speaking  on  this  level  kills  people.  People  aren’t  able  to  follow 
it.  So  we  have  to  turn  back  to  the  beginning  and  teach  morality.  Don’t 
harm  each  other.  Be  responsible  in  your  work  and  don’t  harm  or  exploit 
others.  The  Buddha  taught  this,  but  just  this  much  isn’t  enough  to  stop. 

Why  do  we  hnd  ourselves  here,  in  this  condition?  It’s  because  of 
birth.  As  the  Buddha  said  in  his  hrst  teaching,  the  Discourse  on  Turning 
the  Wheel  of  Dhamma:  “Birth  is  ended.  This  is  my  final  existence. 
There  is  no  íurther  birth  for  the  Tathãgata.” 

Not  many  people  really  come  back  to  this  point  and  contemplate  to 
understand  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Buddha’s  way.  But  if  we 
have  faith  in  the  Buddha’s  way,  it  will  repay  us.  If  people  genuinely 
rely  on  the  Thrcc  Jewels  then  practice  is  easy. 


Wholehearted  Training 


IN  EVERY  HOME  AND  EVERY  COMMUNITY,  whether  we  live  in  the 
City,  the  countryside,  the  íorests  or  the  mountains,  we  arc  the  same 
in  experiencing  happiness  and  suffering.  So  many  of  us  lack  a  place 
of  refuge,  a  held  or  gardcn  where  we  can  cultivate  positive  qualities 
of  heart.  We  experience  this  spiritual  poverty  because  we  don’t  really 
have  commitment;  we  don’t  have  clcar  understanding  of  what  this  life 
is  all  about  and  what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  From  childhood  and  youth 
until  adulthood,  we  only  lcarn  to  seek  enjoyment  and  take  delight  in  the 
things  of  the  senses.  We  never  think  that  danger  will  threaten  us  as  we 
go  about  our  lives,  making  a  íamily  and  so  on. 

If  we  don’t  have  land  to  till  and  a  home  to  live  in,  we  arc  without  an 
external  reíuge  and  our  lives  are  hlled  with  diíhculty  and  distress.  Be- 
yond  that,  there  is  the  inner  lack  of  not  having  sĩla  and  Dhamma  in  our 
lives,  of  not  going  to  hear  teachings  and  practice  Dhamma.  As  a  result 
there  is  little  wisdom  in  our  lives  and  everything  regresses  and  degen- 
erates.  The  Buddha,  our  supreme  teacher,  had  mettã  (loving-kindness) 
for  beings.  He  led  sons  and  daughters  of  good  íamily  to  be  ordained, 
to  practice  and  realize  the  truth,  to  establish  and  spread  the  Dhamma  to 
show  people  how  to  live  in  happiness  in  their  daily  lives.  He  taught  the 
proper  ways  to  cam  a  livelihood,  to  be  moderate  and  thriíty  in  managing 
hnances,  to  act  without  carelessness  in  all  aííairs. 

But  when  we  arc  lacking  in  both  ways,  externally  in  the  material 
supports  for  life  and  internally  in  spiritual  supports  as  well,  then  as  time 
goes  by  and  the  number  of  people  grows,  the  delusion  and  poverty  and 
diíhculty  become  causes  for  us  to  grow  íurther  and  íurther  estranged 
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from  Dhamma.  We  arcn't  interested  in  seeking  the  Dhamma  because 
of  our  diỉíìcult  circumstances.  Even  if  there  is  a  monastery  nearby,  we 
don’t  feel  much  like  going  to  listen  to  teachings  because  we  are  ob- 
sessed  with  our  poverty  and  troubles  and  the  diíbculty  of  merely  sup- 
porting  our  lives.  But  the  Lord  Buddha  taught  that  no  matter  how  poor 
we  may  be,  we  should  not  let  it  impoverish  our  hearts  and  starve  our 
wisdom.  Even  if  there  are  íloods  inundating  our  helds,  our  villages  and 
our  homes  to  the  point  where  it  is  beyond  our  capability  to  do  anything, 
the  Buddha  taught  us  not  to  let  it  flood  and  overcome  the  heart.  Flood- 
ing  the  hcart  means  that  we  lose  sight  of  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Dhamma. 

There  is  the  ogha  (flood)  of  sensuality,  the  flood  of  becoming,  the 
flood  of  views  and  the  flood  of  ignorance.  These  four  obscure  and  en- 
velop  the  hearts  of  beings.  They  arc  worse  than  water  that  lloods  our 
helds,  our  villages  or  our  towns.  Even  if  water  íloods  our  helds  again 
and  again  over  the  ycars,  or  fire  burns  down  our  homes,  we  still  have 
our  minds.  If  our  minds  have  sĩla  and  Dhamma  we  can  use  our  wisdom 
and  ữnd  ways  to  cam  a  living  and  support  ourselves.  We  can  acquire 
land  again  and  make  a  new  start. 

Now  when  we  have  our  means  of  livelihood,  our  homes  and  pos- 
sessions,  our  minds  can  be  comíortable  and  upright,  and  we  can  have 
energy  of  spirit  to  help  and  assist  each  other.  If  someone  is  able  to  share 
food  and  clothing  and  provide  shelter  to  those  in  need,  that  is  an  act  of 
loving-kindness.  The  way  I  see  it,  giving  things  in  a  spirit  of  loving- 
kindness  is  far  better  than  selling  them  to  make  a  proht.  Those  who 
have  metta  aren’t  wishing  for  anything  for  themselves.  They  only  wish 
for  others  to  live  in  happiness. 

If  we  really  make  up  our  minds  and  commit  ourselves  to  the  right 
way,  I  think  there  shouldn’t  be  any  serious  diíhculty.  We  won’t  experi- 
ence  extreme  poverty  -  we  won’t  be  like  earthworms.  We  still  have  a 
skeleton,  eyes  and  ears,  arms  and  legs.  We  can  eat  things  like  íruit;  we 
don’t  have  to  eat  dứt  like  an  earthvvorm.  If  you  complain  about  poverty, 
if  you  become  mired  in  feeling  how  unfortunate  you  are,  the  earthworm 
will  ask,  “Don’t  feel  too  soưy  for  yourselí.  Don’t  you  still  have  arms 
and  legs  and  bones?  I  don’t  have  those  things,  yet  I  don’t  feel  poor.” 
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The  earthvvorm  will  shame  us  like  this. 

One  day  a  pig  íarmer  came  to  see  me.  He  was  complaining,  “Oh 
man,  this  year  it’s  really  too  much!  The  price  of  feed  is  up.  The  price 
of  pork  is  down.  Tm  losing  my  shirt!”  I  listened  to  his  laments,  then 
I  said,  “Don’t  feel  too  soưy  for  yourselí,  Sir.  If  you  were  a  pig,  then 
you’d  have  good  reason  to  feel  soưy  for  yourselí.  When  the  price  of 
pork  is  high,  the  pigs  are  slaughtered.  When  the  price  of  pork  is  low, 
the  pigs  are  still  slaughtered.  The  pigs  really  have  something  to  com- 
plain  about.  The  people  shouldn't  be  complaining.  Think  about  this 
seriously,  please.” 

He  was  only  worried  about  the  prices  he  was  getting.  The  pigs  have 
a  lot  more  to  woưy  about,  but  we  don’t  consider  that.  We’re  not  being 
killed,  so  we  can  still  try  to  find  a  way  to  get  by. 

I  really  believe  that  if  you  listen  to  the  Dhamma,  contemplating 
it  and  understanding  it,  you  can  make  an  end  of  your  suffering.  You 
know  what  is  right  to  do,  what  you  need  to  do,  what  you  need  to  use 
and  spend.  You  can  live  your  life  according  to  sĩla  and  Dhamma,  ap- 
plying  wisdom  to  worldly  matters.  But  most  of  us  are  far  from  that.  We 
don’t  have  morality  or  Dhamma  in  our  lives,  so  our  lives  are  hlled  with 
discord  and  íriction.  There  is  discord  between  husbands  and  wives, 
discord  betvveen  children  and  parcnts.  Children  don’t  listen  to  their 
parents,  just  because  of  lack  of  Dhamma  in  the  ĩamily.  People  arcn't 
interested  in  hearing  the  Dhamma  and  lcarning  anything,  so  instead 
of  developing  good  sense  and  skillíulness,  they  remain  mired  in  igno- 
rance,  and  the  result  is  lives  of  suffering. 

The  Buddha  taught  Dhamma  and  set  out  the  way  of  practice.  He 
wasn’t  trying  to  make  our  lives  diíhcult.  He  wanted  us  to  improve,  to 
become  better  and  more  skillíul.  It's  just  that  we  don’t  listen.  This  is 
pretty  bad.  It’s  like  a  little  child  who  doesn’t  want  to  take  a  bath  in  the 
middle  of  winter  because  it’s  too  cold.  The  child  starts  to  stink  so  much 
that  the  parents  can’t  even  sleep  at  night,  so  they  grab  hold  of  the  child 
and  give  him  a  bath.  That  makes  the  child  mad,  and  he  cries  and  curses 
the  íather  and  mother. 

The  parcnts  and  the  child  see  the  situation  differently.  For  the  child 
it’s  too  uncomíbrtable  to  take  a  bath  in  the  winter.  For  the  parents  the 
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chilcTs  smell  is  unbearable.  The  two  views  can’t  be  reconciled.  The 
Buddha  didn’t  simply  want  to  leave  us  as  we  are.  He  wanted  us  to  be 
diligent  and  work  hard  in  ways  that  arc  good  and  bcncíìcial,  and  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  right  path.  Instead  of  being  lazy,  we  have  to  make 
efforts.  His  teaching  is  not  something  that  will  make  us  íoolish  or  use- 
less.  He  teaches  us  how  to  develop  and  apply  wisdom  to  vvhatever  we 
arc  doing,  working,  íarming,  raising  a  family,  managing  our  íìnanccs, 
being  aware  of  all  aspects  of  these  things.  If  we  live  in  the  world,  we 
have  to  pay  attention  and  know  the  ways  of  the  world.  Otherwise  we 
end  up  in  dire  straits. 

We  live  in  a  place  where  the  Buddha  and  his  Dhamma  arc  íamiliar 
to  us.  But  then  we  get  the  idea  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  go  hear  teachings 
and  then  take  it  easy,  living  our  lives  as  beíore.  This  is  badly  mistaken. 
How  would  the  Buddha  have  attained  any  knovvledge  like  that?  There 
would  never  have  been  a  Buddha. 

He  taught  about  the  various  kinds  of  wealth:  the  wealth  of  human 
life,  the  vvealth  of  the  heaven  realm,  the  wealth  of  Nibbãna.  Those 
with  Dhamma,  even  though  they  are  living  in  the  world,  arc  not  poor. 
Even  though  they  may  be  poor,  they  don’t  suffer  over  it.  When  we  live 
according  to  Dhamma,  we  feel  no  distress  when  looking  back  on  what 
we  have  done.  We  arc  only  creating  good  kamma.  If  we  arc  creating 
bad  kamma,  then  the  result  later  on  will  be  misery.  If  we  haven’t  created 
bad  kamma,  we  won’t  suffer  such  results  in  the  íuture.  But  if  we  don’t 
ti  y  to  change  our  habits  and  put  a  stop  to  wrong  actions,  our  difficulties 
go  on  and  on,  both  the  mental  distress  and  the  material  troubles.  So 
we  need  to  listen  and  contemplate,  and  then  we  can  lìgurc  out  vvhere 
the  difficulties  come  from.  Haven’t  you  ever  caiTÍed  things  to  the  íìelds 
on  a  pole  over  your  shoulders?  When  the  load  is  too  heavy  in  front, 
isn’t  that  uncomíbrtable  to  carry?  When  it’s  too  heavy  in  back,  isn’t 
that  uncomíbrtable  to  carry?  Which  way  is  balanced  and  which  way 
is  imbalanced?  When  you’re  doing  it,  you  can  see.  Dhamma  is  like 
that.  There  is  cause  and  effect,  there  is  comrnon  sense.  When  the  load 
is  balanced,  it’s  easier  to  carry.  We  can  manage  our  lives  in  a  balanced 
way,  with  an  attitude  of  moderation.  Our  íamily  relations  and  our  work 
can  be  smoother.  Even  if  you  aren’t  rích,  you  can  still  have  ease  of 
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mind;  you  don’t  need  to  suffer  over  that. 

If  a  íamily  is  not  hard  working  then  they  fall  on  dilììculty  and  when 
they  see  others  with  more  than  they  have,  they  start  to  feel  covetousness, 
jealousy  and  resentment,  and  it  may  lead  to  stealing.  Then  the  village 
becomes  an  unhappy  place.  It’s  better  to  work  at  benehting  yourselves 
and  your  íamilies,  for  this  life  and  also  for  íuture  lives.  If  your  material 
needs  arc  met  through  your  efforts,  then  your  mind  is  happy  and  at  ease, 
and  that  is  conducive  to  listening  to  Dhamma  teachings,  to  lcarn  about 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  demerit,  and  to  keep  on  changing  your  lives 
for  the  better.  You  can  lcarn  to  recognize  how  doing  wrong  deeds  only 
creates  hardship.  and  you  will  give  up  such  actions  and  keep  improving. 
Your  way  of  working  will  change  and  your  mind  will  change  too.  From 
being  someone  ignorant  you  will  become  someone  with  knovvledge. 
From  being  someone  with  bad  habits  you  will  become  someone  with  a 
good  hcart.  You  can  teach  what  you  know  to  your  children  and  grand- 
children.  This  is  creating  benebt  for  the  íuture  by  doing  what  is  right  in 
the  present.  But  those  without  wisdom  don’t  do  anything  of  beneht  in 
the  present,  and  they  only  end  up  bringing  hardship  upon  themselves. 
If  they  become  poor,  they  just  think  about  gambling.  Then  that  bnally 
leads  them  to  becoming  thieves. 

We  haven’t  died  yet,  so  now  is  the  time  to  talk  about  these  things. 
If  you  don’t  hear  the  Dhamma  when  you  arc  a  human  being  there  won’t 
be  any  other  chance.  Do  you  think  animals  can  be  taught  the  Dhamma? 
Animal  life  is  a  lot  harder  than  ours,  being  born  as  a  toad  or  a  frog,  a 
pig  or  a  dog,  a  cobra  or  a  viper,  a  squirrel  or  a  rabbit.  When  people  see 
them,  they  only  think  about  killing  or  beating  them,  catching  them  or 
raising  them  for  food. 

We  have  this  opportunity  as  humans.  It’s  much  better!  WeTe  still 
alive,  so  now  is  the  time  to  look  into  this  and  mend  our  ways.  If  things 
arc  diíbcult,  try  to  bcar  with  the  diíhculty  for  the  time  being  and  live 
in  the  right  way  until  one  day  you  can  do  it.  Practicing  the  Dhamma  is 
like  that. 

Fd  like  to  remind  you  all  of  the  need  for  having  a  good  mind  and 
living  your  lives  in  an  ethical  way.  However  you  may  have  been  doing 
things  up  to  now,  you  should  take  a  look  and  examine  to  see  vvhether 
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that  is  good  or  not.  If  you’ve  been  following  wrong  ways,  give  them 
up.  Give  up  wrong  livelihood.  Earn  your  living  in  a  good  and  de- 
cent  way  that  doesn’t  harm  others  and  doesn’t  harm  yourselí  or  society. 
When  you  practice  right  livelihood,  then  you  can  live  with  a  comíort- 
able  mind. 

We  monks  and  nuns  rely  on  the  layíolk  for  all  our  material  needs. 
And  we  rely  on  contemplation  so  that  we  arc  able  to  explain  the  Dhamma 
to  the  lay  people  for  their  own  understanding  and  beneíìt,  enabling  them 
to  improve  their  lives.  Whatever  causes  misery  and  conílict,  you  can 
learn  to  recognize  and  remove  it.  Make  clĩorts  to  get  along  with  each 
other,  to  have  harmony  in  your  relations  rather  than  exploiting  or  harm- 
ing  each  other. 

These  days  things  arc  pretty  bad.  It’s  hard  for  íolks  to  get  along. 
Even  when  a  few  people  get  together  for  a  little  meeting,  it  doesn’t 
work  out.  They  just  look  at  each  other’s  íaces  three  times  and  they’re 
ready  to  start  killing  each  other.  Why  is  it  like  this?  It's  only  because 
people  have  no  sĩla  or  Dhamma  in  their  lives. 

In  the  time  of  our  parents  it  was  a  lot  diííerent.  Just  the  way  people 
looked  at  each  other  showed  that  they  felt  love  and  íriendship.  It’s  not 
anything  like  that  now.  If  a  stranger  shows  up  in  the  village  as  evening 
comes  everyone  will  be  suspicious:  “What’s  he  doing  Corning  here  at 
night?”  Why  should  we  be  aíraid  of  a  person  Corning  into  the  village? 
If  a  strange  dog  comes  into  the  village,  nobody  will  give  it  a  second 
thought.  So  is  a  person  worse  than  a  dog?  “It’s  an  outsider,  a  strange 
pcrson!”  How  can  anyone  be  an  outsider?  When  someone  comes  to 
the  village,  we  ought  to  be  glad:  they  arc  in  need  of  shelter,  so  they  can 
stay  with  us  and  we  can  take  carc  of  them  and  help  them  out.  We  will 
have  some  company. 

But  novvadays  there’s  no  tradition  of  hospitality  and  good  will  any- 
more.  There  is  only  fear  and  suspicion.  In  some  villages  I’d  say  there 
arcn't  any  people  left  -  there  are  only  animals.  There’s  suspicion  about 
everything,  possessiveness  over  every  bush  and  every  inch  of  ground, 
just  because  there  is  no  morality,  no  spirituality.  When  there  is  no  sĩla 
and  no  Dhamma,  then  we  live  lives  of  unease  and  paranoia.  People  go 
to  sleep  at  night  and  soon  they  wake  up,  worrying  about  what’s  going 
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on  or  about  some  sound  they  heard.  People  in  the  villages  don’t  get 
along  or  trust  each  other.  Parents  and  children  don’t  trust  each  other. 
Husband  and  wife  don’t  trust  each  other.  What’s  going  on? 

All  of  this  is  the  result  of  being  far  from  the  Dhamma  and  living 
lives  bereft  of  Dhamma.  So  everywhere  you  look  it’s  like  this,  and  life 
is  hard.  If  a  few  people  show  up  in  the  village  and  request  shelter  for 
the  night  now  theyre  told  to  go  find  a  hotel. 

Everything  is  business  now.  In  the  past  no  one  would  think  of  send- 
ing  them  away  like  that.  The  whole  village  would  join  in  showing  hos- 
pitality.  People  would  go  and  invite  their  neighbors  and  everyone  would 
bring  food  and  drink  to  share  with  the  guests.  Now  that  can’t  be  done. 
Aíter  people  eat  their  dinner,  they  lock  the  doors. 

Wherever  we  look  in  the  world  now,  this  is  the  way  things  arc  go- 
ing.  It  means  that  the  non-spiritual  is  proliíerating  and  taking  over.  We 
people  arc  generally  not  very  happy  and  we  don’t  trust  anyone  very 
much.  Some  people  even  kill  their  parcnts  now.  Husbands  and  wives 
may  cut  each  other’s  throats.  There  is  a  lot  of  pain  in  society  and  it’s 
simply  because  of  this  lack  of  sĩla  and  Dhamma.  So  please  try  to  un- 
derstand  this  and  don’t  discard  the  principles  of  virtue.  With  virtue  and 
spirituality,  human  life  can  be  happy.  Without  them  we  become  like 
animals. 

The  Buddha  was  bom  in  the  íorest.  Bom  in  the  íorest,  he  studied 
Dhamma  in  the  1'orest.  He  taught  Dhamma  in  the  íorest,  beginning  with 
the  Discourse  on  the  Turning  of  the  Wheel  of  Dhamma.  He  entered 
Nibbãna  in  the  íorest. 

It’s  important  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  íorest  to  understand 
the  íorest.  Living  in  the  íorest  doesn’t  mean  that  our  minds  become 
wild,  like  those  of  íorest  animals.  Our  minds  can  become  elevated  and 
spiritually  noble.  This  is  what  the  Buddha  said.  Living  in  the  City  we 
live  among  distraction  and  disturbance.  In  the  íorest,  there  is  quiet  and 
tranquility.  We  can  contemplate  things  clearly  and  develop  wisdom. 
So  we  take  this  quiet  and  tranquility  as  our  íriend  and  helper.  Such 
an  environment  is  conducive  to  Dhamma  practice,  so  we  take  it  as  our 
dwelling  place;  we  take  the  mountains  and  caves  for  our  reíuge.  Ob- 
serving  natural  phenomena,  wisdom  comes  about  in  such  places.  We 
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learn  from  and  understand  trees  and  everything  else,  and  it  brings  about 
a  State  of  joy.  The  sounds  of  nature  we  hcar  don’t  disturb  us.  We  hcar 
the  birds  calling,  as  they  will,  and  it  is  actually  a  great  enjoyment.  We 
don’t  react  with  any  aversion  and  we  arciTt  thinking  harmíul  thoughts. 
We  arciTt  speaking  harshly  or  acting  aggressively  towards  anyone  or 
anything.  Hearing  the  sounds  of  the  íorest  gives  delight  to  the  mind; 
even  as  we  arc  hearing  sounds  the  mind  is  tranquil. 

The  sounds  of  people  on  the  other  hand  are  not  peaceíul.  Even 
when  people  speak  nicely  it  doesn’t  bring  any  deep  tranquility  to  the 
mind.  The  sounds  that  people  like,  such  as  music,  are  not  peaceíul. 
They  cause  excitement  and  enjoyment,  but  there  is  no  peace  in  them. 
When  people  are  together  and  seeking  pleasure  in  this  way  it  will  usu- 
ally  lead  to  mindless  and  aggressive,  contentious  speech,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  disturbance  keeps  increasing. 

The  sounds  of  humans  arc  like  this.  They  do  not  bring  real  comíort 
or  happiness,  unless  words  of  Dhamma  are  being  spoken.  Generally, 
when  people  live  together  in  society,  they  arc  speaking  out  of  their  own 
interests,  upsetting  each  other,  taking  oííense  and  accusing  each  other, 
and  the  only  result  is  coníusion  and  upset.  Without  Dhamma  people 
naturally  tend  to  be  like  that.  The  sounds  of  humans  lead  us  into  delu- 
sion.  The  sounds  of  music  and  the  words  of  songs  agitate  and  coníuse 
the  mind.  Take  a  look  at  this.  Consider  the  pleasurable  sensations  that 
come  from  listening  to  music.  People  feel  it’s  really  something  great, 
that  it’s  so  much  fun.  They  can  stand  out  in  the  hot  sun  when  they’re 
listening  to  a  music  and  dance  show.  They  can  stand  there  until  they’re 
baked  to  a  crisp,  but  still  they  feel  they’re  having  fun.  But  then  if  some- 
one  speaks  harshly,  criticizing  or  cursing  them,  they  arc  unhappy  again. 
This  is  how  it  is  with  the  ordinary  sounds  of  humans.  But  if  the  sounds 
of  humans  become  the  sounds  of  Dhamma,  if  the  mind  is  Dhamma  and 
we  are  speaking  Dhamma,  that  is  something  worth  listening  to,  some- 
thing  to  think  about,  to  study  and  contemplate. 

That  kind  of  sound  is  good,  not  in  any  excessive,  unbalanced  way, 
but  in  a  way  that  brings  happiness  and  tranquility.  The  ordinary  sounds 
of  humans  generally  only  bring  coníusion,  upset  and  torment.  They 
lead  to  the  arising  of  lust,  anger  and  coníusion,  and  they  incite  people 
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to  be  covetous  and  greedy,  to  want  to  harm  and  destroy  others.  But 
the  sounds  of  the  íorest  aren’t  like  that.  If  we  hcai'  the  cry  of  a  bird  it 
doesn’t  cause  us  to  have  lust  or  anger. 

We  should  be  using  our  time  to  create  beneíìt  right  now,  in  the 
present.  This  was  the  Buddha's  intention:  bcncíìt  in  this  life,  bcncíìt 
in  íuture  lives.  In  this  life,  from  childhood  we  need  to  apply  ourselves 
to  study,  to  learn  at  least  enough  to  be  able  to  cam  a  living  so  that  we 
can  support  ourselves  and  eventually  establish  a  íamily  and  not  live  in 
poverty.  But  we  generally  don’t  have  such  a  responsible  attitude.  We 
only  want  to  seek  enjoyment  instead.  Wherever  there’s  a  íestival,  a  play 
or  a  concert,  we’re  on  our  way  there,  even  when  it’s  getting  ncar  Har¬ 
vest  time.  The  old  íolks  will  drag  the  grandchildren  along  to  hear  the 
íamous  singer. 

“Where  are  you  off  to,  Grandmother?” 

‘Tm  taking  the  kids  to  hear  the  concert!” 

I  don’t  know  if  Grandma  is  taking  the  kids,  or  the  kids  are  taking 
her.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  long  or  diííìcult  a  trip  it  might  be.  And  they 
go  again  and  again.  They  say  theyTe  taking  the  grandchildren  to  listen, 
but  the  truth  is  they  just  want  to  go  themselves.  To  them,  that’s  what  a 
good  time  is.  If  you  invite  them  to  come  to  the  monastery  to  listen  to 
Dhamma  and  learn  about  right  and  wrong,  they’11  say,  “You  go  ahead. 
I  want  to  stay  home  and  rest,”  or,  “I’ve  got  a  bad  headache,  my  back 
hurts,  my  knees  arc  sore,  I  really  don’t  feel  well.”  But  if  it’s  a  popular 
singer  or  an  exciting  play,  they’11  rush  to  round  up  the  kids  and  nothing 
bothers  them  then. 

That’s  how  íolks  are.  They  make  such  cíĩorts  yet  all  they’re  do- 
ing  is  bringing  suííering  and  dilíìculty  on  themselves.  They’re  seeking 
out  darkncss,  coníusion  and  intoxication  on  this  path  of  delusion.  The 
Buddha  is  teaching  us  to  create  bcncíìt  for  ourselves  in  this  life,  ulti- 
mate  beneíìt,  spiritual  welfare.  We  should  do  it  now,  in  this  life.  We 
should  be  seeking  out  the  knovvledge  that  will  help  us  do  that,  so  that 
we  can  live  our  lives  well,  making  good  use  of  our  resources,  working 
with  diligence  in  ways  of  right  livelihood. 

Aíter  I  was  ordained,  I  started  practicing  -  studying  and  then  prac- 
ticing  -  and  íaith  came  about.  When  I  tìrst  startcd  practicing  I  would 
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think  about  the  lives  of  beings  in  the  vvorld.  It  all  seemed  very  heartrend- 
ing  and  pitiíul.  What  was  so  pitiíul  about  it?  All  the  rích  people  would 
soon  die  and  have  to  leave  their  big  houses  behind,  leaving  the  children 
and  grandchildren  to  fight  over  the  estate.  When  I  saw  such  things  hap- 
pening,  I  thought,  hrii  It  got  to  me.  It  made  me  feel  pity  tou  ards  rích 
and  poor  alike,  towards  the  wise  and  the  íoolish  -  everyone  living  in 
this  world  was  in  the  same  boat. 

Rcílccting  on  our  bodies,  about  the  condition  of  the  world  and  the 
lives  of  sentient  beings,  brings  about  vveariness  and  dispassion.  Think- 
ing  about  the  ordained  life,  that  we  have  taken  up  this  way  of  life  to 
dwell  and  practice  in  the  íorest,  and  developing  a  constant  attitude  of 
disenchantment  and  dispassion,  our  practice  will  progress.  Thinking 
constantly  about  the  íactors  of  practice,  rapture  comes  about.  The  hairs 
of  the  body  stand  on  end.  There  is  a  íeeling  of  joy  in  rcílccting  on  the 
way  we  live,  in  comparing  our  lives  previously  with  our  lives  now. 

The  Dhamma  caused  such  íeelings  to  fill  my  heart.  I  didn’t  know 
who  to  talk  to  about  it.  I  was  awake  and  whatever  situations  I  met,  I 
was  awake  and  alert.  It  means  I  had  some  knowledge  of  Dhamma.  My 
mind  was  illumined  and  I  realized  many  things.  I  experienced  bliss,  a 
real  satisíaction  and  delight  in  my  way  of  life. 

To  put  it  simply,  I  felt  I  was  diữerent  from  others.  I  was  a  íully 
grown,  normal  man,  but  I  could  live  in  the  íorest  like  this.  I  didn’t  have 
any  regrets  or  see  any  loss  in  it.  When  I  saw  others  having  íamilies,  I 
thought  that  was  truly  regrettable.  I  looked  around  and  thought,  how 
many  people  can  live  like  this?  I  came  to  have  real  íaith  and  trust  in  the 
path  of  practice  I  had  chosen  and  this  faith  has  supported  me  right  up 
to  the  present. 

In  the  carly  days  of  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  I  had  four  or  tìve  monks 
living  here  with  me.  We  experienced  a  lot  of  difficulties.  From  what 
I  can  see  now,  most  of  us  Buddhists  are  pretty  dcíìcicnt  in  our  prac- 
tice.  These  days,  when  you  walk  into  a  monastery  you  only  see  the 
kutis  (monks’  dwellings),  the  temple  hall,  the  monastery  grounds  and 
the  monks.  But  as  to  what  is  really  the  heart  of  the  Buddha’s  way  ( Bud - 
dhasãsanã),  you  won’t  find  that.  I’ve  spoken  about  this  oíten;  it’s  a 
cause  for  sadness. 
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In  the  past  I  had  one  Dhamma  companion  who  became  more  inter- 
ested  in  study  than  in  practice.  He  pursued  the  Pãli  and  abhidhamma 
studies,  going  to  live  in  Bangkok  aíter  a  while,  and  last  year  he  hnally 
completed  his  studies  and  received  a  certihcate  and  titles  commensu- 
rate  with  his  learning.  So  now  he  has  a  brand  name.  Here,  I  don’t  have 
any  brand  name.  I  studied  outside  the  models,  contemplating  things 
and  practicing,  thinking  and  practicing.  So  I  didn't  get  the  brand  label 
like  the  others.  In  this  monastery  we  had  ordinary  monks,  people  who 
didn’t  have  a  lot  of  learning  but  who  were  determined  to  practice. 

I  originally  came  to  this  place  at  the  invitation  of  my  mother.  She 
was  the  one  who  had  cared  for  me  and  supported  me  since  my  birth,  but 
I  hadn’t  yet  gotten  an  opportunity  to  repay  her  kindness,  so  I  thought 
this  would  be  the  way  to  do  that,  Corning  here  to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  I 
had  some  connection  with  this  place.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  remember 
hearing  my  íather  say  that  Ajahn  Sao1  came  to  stay  here.  My  íather 
went  to  hear  the  Dhamma  from  him.  I  was  a  child,  but  the  memory 
stayed  with  me;  it  stuck  in  my  mind  always. 

My  íather  was  never  ordained,  but  he  told  me  how  he  went  to  pay 
respects  to  this  meditation  monk.  It  was  the  hrst  time  he  saw  a  monk 
eating  out  of  his  bowl,  putting  everything  together  in  the  one  almsbowl 
-  rice,  curry,  sweet,  hsh,  everything.  He’d  never  seen  such  a  thing,  and 
it  made  him  wonder  what  kind  of  monk  this  might  be.  He  told  me  about 
this  when  I  was  a  little  child;  that  was  a  meditation  monk. 

Then  he  told  me  about  getting  Dhamma  teachings  from  Ajahn  Sao. 
It  wasn’t  the  ordinary  way  of  teaching;  he  just  spoke  what  was  on  his 
mind.  That  was  the  practice  monk  who  came  to  stay  here  once.  So  when 
I  went  off  to  practice  myselí,  I  always  retained  some  special  íeeling 
about  this.  When  I  would  think  back  to  my  home  village,  I  always 
thought  about  this  íorest.  Then,  when  the  time  came  to  return  to  this 
area,  I  came  to  stay  here. 

I  invited  one  high-ranking  monk  from  Piboon  district  to  come  stay 
here  too.  But  he  said  he  couldn’t.  He  came  for  a  while  and  said,  “This 
is  not  my  place.”  He  told  this  to  the  local  people.  Another  Ajahn  came 

1 A  highly  respected  monk  of  the  íorest  tradition,  considered  to  be  an  arahant  and 
a  teacher  of  Ajahn  Mun. 
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to  stay  here  for  a  while  and  left.  But  I  remained. 

In  those  days  this  íorest  was  really  remote.  It  was  far  from  every- 
thing  and  living  here  was  very  hard.  There  were  mango  trees  the  vil- 
lagers  had  planted  here  and  the  íruit  oíten  ripened  and  went  bad.  Yams 
were  growing  here  too  and  they  would  just  rot  on  the  ground.  But  I 
wouldn’t  darc  to  take  any  of  it.  The  íorest  was  really  dense.  When 
you  aiTÍved  here  with  your  bowI,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  place  to  put  it 
dovvn.  I  had  to  ask  the  villagers  to  clcar  some  spaces  in  the  íorest.  It 
was  a  íorest  that  people  didn’t  dare  enter  -  they  were  very  aíraid  of  this 
place. 

Nobody  really  knew  what  I  was  doing  here.  People  didn’t  under- 
stand  the  Iife  of  a  meditation  monk.  I  stayed  here  like  this  for  a  couple 
of  ycars  and  then  the  hrst  few  monk  disciples  followed  me  here. 

We  lived  very  simply  and  quietly  in  those  days.  We  got  sick  with 
malaria,  all  of  us  nearly  dying.  But  we  never  went  to  a  hospital.  We 
already  had  our  safe  reíuge,  relying  on  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Lord 
Buddha  and  his  teachings.  At  night  it  would  be  completely  silent.  No- 
body  ever  came  in  here.  The  only  sound  you  heard  was  the  sound  of 
the  insects.  The  kutis  were  far  apart  in  the  íorest. 

One  night,  about  nine  o’clock,  I  heard  someone  walking  out  of  the 
íorest.  One  monk  was  extremely  ill  with  íever  and  was  aíraid  he  would 
die.  He  didn’t  want  to  die  alone  in  the  íorest.  I  said,  “That’s  good.  Let’s 
try  to  find  someone  who  isn’t  ill  to  watch  the  one  who  is;  how  can  one 
sick  person  take  carc  of  another?”  That  was  about  it.  We  didn’t  have 
medicine. 

We  had  borapet  (an  extremely  bitter  medicinal  vine).  We  boiled 
it  to  drink.  When  we  talked  about  “preparing  a  hot  drink”  in  the  af- 
ternoon,  we  didn’t  ha  ve  to  think  much  about  it;  it  only  meant  borapet. 
Everyone  had  íever  and  everyone  drank  borapet.  We  didn’t  have  any- 
thing  else  and  we  didn’t  request  anything  of  anyone.  If  any  monks  got 
really  sick,  I  told  them,  “Don’t  be  aíraid.  Don’t  worry.  If  you  die,  ru 
cremate  you  myselí.  ru  cremate  you  right  here  in  the  monastery.  You 
won’t  need  to  go  anyvvhere  else.”  This  is  how  I  dealt  with  it.  Speaking 
like  this  gave  them  strength  of  mind.  There  was  a  lot  of  fear  to  deal 
with. 
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Conditions  were  pretty  rough.  The  lay  people  didn’t  know  much. 
They  would  bring  us  plah  rah  (íermented  fish,  a  staple  of  the  local  diet), 
but  it  was  made  with  raw  fish,  so  we  didn’t  eat  it;  I  would  stir  it  and  take 
a  good  look  at  it  to  see  what  it  was  made  from  and  just  leave  it  sitting 
there. 

Things  were  very  hard  then  and  we  don’t  have  those  kinds  of  con- 
ditions  these  days  -  nobody  knows  about  it.  But  there  is  some  legacy 
remaining  in  the  practice  we  have  now,  in  the  monks  from  those  days 
who  arc  still  here.  After  the  rains  retreat,  we  could  go  tudong  (wander- 
ing)  right  here  within  the  monastery.  We  went  and  sat  deep  in  the  quiet 
of  the  forest.  From  time  to  time  we  would  gather,  I  would  give  some 
teaching  and  then  everyone  returned  into  the  1'orcst  to  continue  medi- 
tating,  walking  and  sitting.  We  practiced  like  this  in  the  dry  season;  we 
didn’t  need  to  go  vvandering  in  scarch  of  íorests  to  practice  in  because 
we  had  the  right  conditions  here.  We  maintained  the  tudong  practices 
right  here. 

Now,  after  the  rains  everyone  wants  to  take  off  somewhere.  The  re- 
sult  is  usually  that  their  practice  gets  interrupted.  It’s  important  to  keep 
at  it  steadily  and  sincerely  so  that  you  come  to  know  your  dehlements. 
This  way  of  practice  is  something  good  and  authentic.  In  the  past  it 
was  much  harder.  It’s  like  the  saying  that  we  practice  to  no  longer  be 
a  person:  the  person  should  die  in  order  to  become  a  monk.  We  ad- 
hered  to  the  Vinaya  strictly  and  everyone  had  a  real  sense  of  shame 
about  their  actions.  When  doing  chores,  hauling  water  or  sweeping  the 
grounds,  you  didn’t  hcar  monks  talking.  During  bowl  washing,  it  was 
completely  silent.  Now,  some  days  I  have  to  send  someone  to  tell  them 
to  stop  talking  and  hnd  out  what  all  the  commotion  is  about.  I  vvonder 
if  they’re  boxing  out  there;  the  noise  is  so  loud  I  canh  imagine  what’s 
going  on.  So  again  and  again  I  have  to  íorbid  them  to  Chat. 

I  don’t  know  what  they  need  to  talk  about.  When  they’ve  eaten  their 
hu  they  become  heedless  because  of  the  pleasure  they  feel.  I  keep  on 
saying,  “When  you  come  back  from  almsround,  don’t  talk!”  If  some- 
one  asks  why  you  don’t  want  to  talk,  tell  them,  “My  hearing  is  bad.” 
Otherwise  it  becomes  like  a  pack  of  harking  dogs.  Chattering  brings 
about  emotions,  and  you  can  even  end  up  in  a  hsthght,  especially  at 
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that  time  of  day  when  everyone  is  hungry  -  the  dogs  arc  hungry  and 
dcíìlcmcnts  arc  active. 

This  is  what  I’ve  noticed.  People  don’t  enter  the  practice  whole- 
hcartcdly.  I’ve  seen  it  changing  over  the  ycars.  Those  who  trained 
in  the  past  got  some  results  and  can  take  care  of  themselves,  but  now 
hearing  about  the  dilììcultics  would  scarc  people  away.  It’s  too  hard  to 
conceive  of.  If  you  make  things  easy  then  everyone  is  interested,  but 
what’s  the  point?  The  reason  we  were  able  to  realize  some  beneht  in 
the  past  is  that  everyone  trained  together  vvholeheartedly. 

The  monks  who  lived  here  then  really  practiced  endurance  to  the 
utmost.  We  saw  things  through  together,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
They  ha  ve  some  understanding  about  the  practice.  After  several  ycars 
of  practicing  together,  I  thought  it  vvould  be  appropriate  to  send  them 
out  to  their  home  villages  to  establish  monasteries. 

Those  of  you  who  came  later  can’t  really  imagine  what  it  was  like 
for  us  then.  I  don’t  know  who  to  talk  to  about  it.  The  practice  was  ex- 
tremely  strict.  Patience  and  endurance  were  the  most  important  things 
we  lived  by.  No  one  complained  about  the  conditions.  If  we  only  had 
plain  rice  to  eat,  no  one  complained.  We  ate  in  complete  silence,  never 
discussing  whether  or  not  the  food  was  tasty.  Borapet  was  what  we  had 
for  our  hot  drink. 

One  of  the  monks  went  to  Central  Thailand  and  drank  coffee  there. 
Someone  offered  him  some  to  bring  back  here.  So  we  had  coffee  once. 
But  there  was  no  sugar  to  put  in  it.  No  one  complained  about  that. 
Where  would  we  get  sugar?  So  we  could  say  we  really  drank  coffee, 
without  any  sugar  to  sweeten  the  taste.  We  depended  on  others  to  sup- 
port  us  and  we  wanted  to  be  people  who  were  easy  to  support,  so  of 
course  we  didn’t  make  requests  of  anyone.  Like  that,  we  were  contin- 
ually  doing  without  things  and  enduring  whatever  conditions  we  found 
ourselves  in. 

One  ycar  the  lay  supporters  Mr.  Puang  and  Mrs.  Daeng  came  to  be 
ordained  here.  They  were  from  the  City  and  had  never  lived  like  this, 
doing  without  things,  enduring  hardship,  eating  as  we  do,  practicing 
under  the  guidance  of  an  Ajahn  and  períorming  the  duties  outlined  in 
the  rules  of  training.  But  they  hcard  about  their  nephevv  living  here  so 
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they  decided  to  come  and  be  ordained.  As  soon  as  they  were  ordained, 
a  íriend  was  bringing  them  coffee  and  sugar.  They  were  living  in  the 
forest  to  practice  meditation,  but  they  had  the  habit  of  getting  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  making  milk  coffee  to  drink  beíore  doing  anything 
else.  So  they  stocked  their  kutis  full  of  sugar  and  coffee.  But  here,  we 
would  have  our  morning  chanting  and  meditation,  then  immediately 
the  monks  would  prepare  to  go  for  alms,  so  they  didn’t  have  a  chance 
to  make  coffee.  After  a  while  it  startcd  to  sink  in.  Mr.  Puang  would 
pace  back  and  forth,  thinking  what  to  do.  He  didn’t  have  anywhere  to 
make  his  coffee  and  no  one  was  Corning  to  make  it  and  offer  it  to  him, 
so  he  ended  up  bringing  it  all  to  the  monastery  kitchen  and  leaving  it 
there. 

Corning  to  stay  here,  actually  seeing  the  conditions  in  the  monastery 
and  the  way  of  life  of  meditation  monks,  really  got  him  down.  An  el- 
derly  man,  he  was  an  important  relative  to  me.  That  same  year  he  dis- 
robed;  it  was  appropriate  for  him,  since  his  aííairs  were  not  yet  settled. 

After  that  we  hrst  got  ice  here.  We  saw  some  sugar  once  in  a  while 
too.  Mrs.  Daeng  had  gone  to  Bangkok.  When  she  talked  about  the  way 
we  lived,  she  would  start  crying.  People  who  hadn't  seen  the  life  of 
meditation  monks  had  no  idea  what  it  was  like.  Eating  once  a  day,  was 
that  making  progress  or  íalling  behind?  I  don’t  know  what  to  call  it. 

On  almsround,  people  would  make  little  packages  of  chili  sauce  to 
put  in  our  bowls  in  addition  to  the  rice.  Whatever  we  got  we  would 
bring  it  back,  share  it  out  and  eat.  Whether  we  had  different  items  that 
people  liked  or  whether  the  food  was  tasty  or  not  was  never  something 
we  discussed;  we  just  ate  to  be  full  and  that  was  it.  It  was  really  simple. 
There  were  no  plates  or  bovvls  -  everything  went  into  the  a1mshow1. 

Nobody  came  here  to  visit.  At  night  everyone  went  to  their  kutis 
to  practice.  Even  dogs  couldn’t  bear  to  stay  here.  The  kutis  were  far 
apart  and  far  from  the  meeting  place.  After  everything  was  done  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  we  separated  and  entered  the  íorest  to  go  to  our  kutis. 
That  made  the  dogs  aíraid  they  wouldn’t  have  any  safe  place  to  stay. 
So  they  would  follow  the  monks  into  the  íorest,  but  when  they  went 
up  into  their  kutis,  the  dogs  would  be  left  alone  and  felt  aíraid,  so  they 
would  try  to  follow  another  monk,  but  that  monk  would  also  đisappear 
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into  his  kuti. 

So  even  dogs  couldn’t  live  here  -  this  was  our  life  of  practícing 
meditation.  I  thought  about  this  sometimes:  even  the  dogs  can’t  hcar  it, 
but  still  we  live  here!  Pretty  cxtrcmc.  It  made  me  a  little  melancholy 
too. 

All  kinds  of  obstacles  we  lived  vvith  fever,  but  we  faced  death  and 
we  all  survived.  Beyond  íacing  death  we  had  to  live  with  difficult  con- 
ditions  such  as  poor  food.  But  it  was  never  a  concern.  When  I  look 
back  to  that  time  compared  to  the  conditions  we  have  now,  they  arc  so 
far  apart. 

Before,  we  never  had  bowls  or  plates.  Everything  was  put  together 
in  the  almsbowl.  Now  that  can’t  be  done.  So  if  one  hundred  monks 
are  eating,  we  need  five  people  to  vvash  dishes  afterwards.  Sometimes 
they  are  still  washing  when  it’s  time  for  the  Dhamma  talk.  This  kind  of 
thing  makes  for  complications.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it;  ril 
just  leave  it  to  you  to  use  your  own  wisdom  to  consider. 

It  doesn’t  have  an  end.  Those  who  like  to  complain  will  always  tĩnd 
something  else  to  complain  about,  no  matter  hovv  good  the  conditions 
become.  So  the  result  is  that  the  monks  have  become  extremely  at- 
tached  to  ílavors  and  aromas.  Sometimes  I  overhear  them  talking  about 
their  ascetic  wandering.  “Oh  boy,  the  food  is  really  great  there!  I  went 
tudong  to  the  South,  by  the  coast,  and  I  ate  lots  of  shrimp!  I  ate  big 
ocean  fish!”  This  is  what  they  talk  about.  When  the  mind  is  taken  up 
with  such  concerns,  it’s  easy  to  get  attached  and  immersed  in  desire 
for  food.  Uncontrolled  minds  arc  roaming  about  and  getting  stuck  in 
sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  physical  sensations  and  ideas,  and  prac- 
ticing  Dhamma  becomes  diíhcult.  It  becomes  difficult  for  an  Ajahn  to 
teach  people  to  follow  the  right  way,  when  they  arc  attached  to  tastes. 
It’s  like  raising  a  dog.  If  you  just  feed  it  plain  rice,  it  will  grow  strong 
and  healthy.  But  give  it  some  tasty  curry  on  top  of  its  rice  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  aíter  that  it  won’t  look  at  the  plain  rice  anymore. 

Sights,  sounds,  smells  and  tastes  arc  the  undoing  of  Dhamma  prac- 
tice.  They  can  cause  a  lot  of  harm.  If  each  one  of  us  does  not  con- 
template  the  use  of  OU1'  four  requisites  -  robes,  almsíood,  dwelling  and 
medicines  -  the  Buddha’s  way  cannot  llourish.  You  can  look  and  see 
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that  hovvever  much  material  progress  and  development  there  is  in  the 
world,  the  confusion  and  suffering  of  humans  increase  right  along  with 
it.  And  aíter  it  goes  on  for  some  time,  it’s  almost  impossible  to  hnd 
a  solution.  Thus  I  say  that  when  you  go  to  a  monastery  you  see  the 
monks,  the  temple  and  the  kutis,  but  you  don’t  see  the  Buddhasãsana. 
The  sãsana  is  in  decline  like  this.  It’s  easy  to  observe. 

The  sãsana,  meaning  the  genuine  and  direct  teaching  that  instructs 
people  to  be  honest  and  upright,  to  have  loving-kindness  tovvards  each 
other,  has  been  lost  and  turmoil  and  distress  arc  taking  its  place.  Those 
who  went  through  the  years  of  practice  with  me  in  the  past  have  still 
maintained  their  diligence,  but  after  twentyfìve  years  here,  I  see  how  the 
practice  has  become  slack.  Now  people  don’t  darc  to  push  themselves 
and  practice  too  much.  They  arc  aíraid.  They  fear  it  will  be  the  cxtrcme 
of  selí-mortihcation.  In  the  past  we  just  went  for  it.  Sometimes  monks 
íasted  for  several  days  or  a  week.  They  wanted  to  see  their  minds,  to 
train  their  minds:  if  it’s  stubborn,  you  whip  it.  Mind  and  body  work 
together.  When  we  arc  not  yet  skilled  in  practice,  if  the  body  is  too  fat 
and  comíortable,  the  mind  gets  out  of  control.  When  a  fire  starts  and  the 
wind  blows,  it  spreads  the  hre  and  burns  the  house  down.  It’s  like  that. 
Beíore,  when  I  talked  about  eating  little,  sleeping  little  and  speaking 
little,  the  monks  understood  and  took  it  to  heart.  But  now  such  talk  is 
likely  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  minds  of  practitioners.  “We  can  hnd  our 
way.  Why  should  we  suffer  and  practice  so  austerely?  It's  the  extreme 
of  self-mortification;  it’s  not  the  Buddha’s  path.”  As  soon  as  anyone 
talks  like  this,  everyone  agrees.  They  arc  hungry.  So  what  can  I  say 
to  them?  I  keep  on  trying  to  correct  this  attitude,  but  this  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  be  now. 

So  all  of  you,  please  make  your  minds  strong  and  hrm.  Today  you 
have  gathered  from  the  dilĩcrcnt  branch  monasteries  to  pay  your  re- 
spects  to  me  as  your  teacher,  to  gather  as  íriends  in  Dhamma,  so  I  am 
oữering  some  teaching  about  the  path  of  practice.  The  practice  of  re- 
spect  is  a  supreme  Dhamma.  There  can  be  no  disharmony,  people  vvill 
not  hght  and  kill  each  other  when  there  is  true  respect.  Paying  respects 
to  a  spiritual  master,  to  our  preceptors  and  teachers,  causes  us  to  flour- 
ish;  the  Buddha  spoke  of  it  as  something  auspicious. 
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People  from  the  City  may  like  to  eat  mushrooms.  They  ask,  “Where 
do  the  mushrooms  come  from?”  Someone  tells  them,  “They  grow  in  the 
earth.”  So  they  pick  up  a  basket  and  go  walking  out  into  the  countryside, 
expecting  the  mushrooms  will  be  lined  up  along  the  side  of  the  road 
for  them  to  pick.  But  they  walk  and  walk,  climbing  hills  and  trekking 
through  helds,  without  seeing  any  mushrooms.  A  village  person  has 
gone  picking  mushrooms  before  and  knows  where  to  look  for  them;  he 
knows  which  part  of  which  íorest  to  go  to.  But  the  City  folk  only  have 
the  experience  of  seeing  mushrooms  in  their  plate.  They  heard  they 
grow  in  the  earth  and  got  the  idea  that  they  would  be  easy  to  íìnd,  but  it 
didn’t  work  out  that  way. 

Training  the  mind  in  samãdhi  is  like  this.  We  get  the  idea  it  will 
be  easy.  But  when  we  sit,  our  legs  hurt,  our  back  hurts,  we  feel  tired, 
we  get  hot  and  itchy.  Then  we  start  to  feel  discouraged,  thinking  that 
samãdhi  is  as  far  away  from  us  as  the  sky  from  the  earth.  We  don’t 
know  what  to  do  and  become  overwhelmed  by  the  diffìculties.  But  if 
we  can  receive  some  training,  it  vvill  get  easier  little  by  little. 

So  you  who  come  here  to  practice  samãdhi  feel  it’s  diíhcult.  I  had 
my  troubles  with  it,  too.  I  trained  with  an  Ajahn,  and  when  we  were 
sitting  I'd  open  my  eyes  to  look:  “Oh!  Is  Ajahn  ready  to  stop  yet?’"  I'd 
close  my  eyes  again  and  try  to  bcar  a  little  longer.  I  felt  like  it  was  going 
to  kill  me  and  I  kept  opening  my  eyes,  but  he  looked  so  comíortable 
sitting  there.  One  hour,  two  hours,  I  would  be  in  agony  but  the  Ajahn 
didn’t  move.  So  after  a  while  I  got  to  fear  the  sittings.  When  it  was 
time  to  practice  samãdhi ,  Fd  feel  aíraid. 

When  we  are  new  to  it,  training  in  samãdhi  is  diíhcult.  Anything 
is  difficult  when  we  don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  This  is  our  obstacle. 
But  training  at  it,  this  can  change.  That  vvhich  is  good  can  eventually 
overcome  and  surpass  that  which  is  not  good.  We  tend  to  become  íaint- 
hearted  as  we  struggle  -  this  is  a  normal  reaction  and  we  all  go  through 
it.  So  it’s  important  to  train  for  some  time.  It’s  like  making  a  path 
through  the  forest.  At  hrst  it’s  rough  going,  with  a  lot  of  obstructions, 
but  returning  to  it  again  and  again,  we  clear  the  way.  After  some  time 
we  have  removed  the  branches  and  stumps,  and  the  ground  becomes 
hrm  and  smooth  from  being  walked  on  repeatedly.  Then  we  have  a 
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good  path  for  vvalking  through  the  íorest. 

This  is  what  it’s  like  when  we  train  the  mind.  Keeping  at  it,  the 
mind  becomes  illumined.  For  example,  we  country  people  grow  up 
eating  rice  and  fish.  Then  when  we  come  to  lcarn  Dhamma  we  arc  told 
to  reírain  from  harming:  we  should  not  kill  living  creatures.  What  can 
we  do  then?  We  feel  we  arc  really  in  a  bind.  Our  market  is  in  the  helds. 
If  the  teachers  are  telling  us  not  to  kill,  we  won’t  eat.  Just  this  much  and 
we  are  at  our  wits’  ends.  How  will  we  feed  ourselves?  There  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  way  for  us  rural  people.  Our  marketplace  is  the  held 
and  the  íorest.  We  have  to  catch  animals  and  kill  them  in  order  to  eat. 

I’ve  been  trying  to  teach  people  ways  to  deal  with  this  issue  for 
many  ycars.  It's  like  this:  íarmers  eat  rice.  For  the  most  part.  people 
who  work  in  the  helds  grow  and  eat  rice.  So  what  about  a  tailor  in 
town?  Does  he  eat  sewing  machines?  Does  he  eat  cloth?  Let’s  just 
consider  this  hrst.  You  arc  a  íarmer  so  you  eat  rice.  If  someone  offers 
you  another  job,  will  you  reíuse,  saying,  “I  can’t  do  it  -  I  won’t  have 
rice  to  eat”? 

Matches  that  you  use  in  your  home  -  are  you  able  to  make  them? 
You  can’t;  so  how  do  you  come  to  have  matches?  Is  it  only  the  case 
that  those  who  can  make  matches  have  matches  to  use?  What  about  the 
bowls  you  eat  from?  Here  in  the  villages,  does  anyone  know  how  to 
make  them?  But  do  people  have  them  in  their  houses?  So  where  do 
you  get  them  from? 

There  are  plenty  of  things  we  don’t  know  how  to  make,  but  still  we 
can  cam  money  to  buy  them.  This  is  using  our  intelligence  to  find  a 
way.  In  meditation  we  also  need  to  do  this.  We  tìnd  out  vvays  to  avoid 
wrongdoing  and  practice  what  is  right.  Look  at  the  Buddha  and  his  dis- 
ciples.  Once  they  were  ordinary  beings,  but  they  developed  themselves 
to  progress  through  the  stages  of  s  tre  am  Entry  on  up  to  arahant.  They 
did  this  through  training.  Gradually  wisdom  grows.  A  sense  of  shame 
towards  wrongdoing  comes  about. 

I  once  taught  a  sage.  He  was  a  lay  patron  who  came  to  practice  and 
keep  precepts  on  the  observance  days,  but  he  would  still  go  hshing.  I 
tried  to  teach  him  íurther  but  couldn’t  solve  this  problem.  He  said  he 
didn’t  kill  fish;  they  simply  came  to  swallow  his  hook. 
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I  kept  at  it,  teaching  him  until  he  felt  some  contrition  over  this. 
He  was  ashamed  of  it,  but  he  kept  doing  it.  Then  his  rationalization 
changed.  He  would  put  the  hook  in  the  water  and  announce,  “Whichever 
hsh  has  reached  the  end  of  its  kamma  to  be  alive,  come  and  eat  my  hook. 
If  your  time  has  not  yet  come,  do  not  eat  my  hook.”  He  had  changed 
his  excuse,  but  still  the  fish  came  to  eat.  Finally  he  startcd  looking  at 
them,  their  mouths  caught  on  the  hook,  and  he  felt  some  pity.  But  he 
still  couldn’t  resolve  his  mind.  “Well,  I  told  them  not  to  eat  the  hook  if 
it  wasn’t  time;  what  can  I  do  if  they  still  come?”  And  then  he’d  think, 
“But  they  are  dying  because  of  me.”  He  went  back  and  forth  on  this 
until  hnally  he  could  stop. 

But  then  there  were  the  frogs.  He  couldn’t  hcar  to  stop  catching 
frogs  to  eat.  “Don’t  do  this!”  I  told  him.  “Take  a  good  look  at  them.  .  . 

.  okay,  if  you  can’t  stop  killing  them,  I  won’t  íorbid  you,  but  please  just 
look  at  them  before  you  do  that.”  So  he  picked  up  a  frog  and  looked 
at  it.  He  looked  at  its  face,  its  eyes,  its  legs.  “Oh  man,  it  looks  like 
my  child:  it  has  arms  and  legs.  Its  eyes  are  open,  it’s  looking  at  me.” 
He  felt  hurt.  But  still  he  killed  them.  He  looked  at  each  one  like  this 
and  then  killed  it,  íeeling  he  was  doing  something  bad.  His  wife  was 
pushing  him,  saying  they  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  eat  if  he  didn’t  kill 
írogs. 

Finally  he  couldn’t  bear  it  anymore.  He  would  catch  them  but 
wouldn’t  break  their  legs  like  beíore;  previously  he  would  break  their 
legs  so  they  coukhTt  hop  away.  Still,  he  couldĩTt  make  himselí  let 
them  go.  “Well,  Fm  just  taking  care  of  them,  ĩccding  them  here.  Fm 
only  raising  them;  vvhatever  someone  else  might  do,  I  don’t  know  about 
that.”  But  of  course  he  knew.  The  others  were  still  killing  them  for 
food.  After  a  while  he  could  admit  this  to  himself.  “Well,  Fve  cut  my 
bad  kamma  by  50  percent  anyhow.  Someone  else  does  the  killing.” 

This  was  starting  to  drive  him  crazy,  but  he  couldn’t  yet  let  go.  He 
still  kept  the  frogs  at  home.  He  wouldn’t  break  their  legs  anymore, 
but  his  wife  would.  “It’s  my  íault.  Even  if  I  don’t  do  it,  they  do  it 
because  of  me.”  Finally  he  gave  it  up  altogether.  But  then  his  wife  was 
complaining.  “What  are  we  going  to  do?  What  should  we  eat?” 

He  was  really  caught  now.  When  he  went  to  the  monastery,  the 
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Ajahn  lectured  him  on  what  he  should  do.  When  he  returned  home,  his 
wife  lectured  him  on  what  he  should  do.  The  Ajahn  was  telling  him  to 
stop  doing  that  and  his  wife  was  egging  him  on  to  continue  doing  it. 
What  to  do?  What  a  lot  of  suffering.  Bom  into  this  world,  we  have  to 
suffer  like  this. 

In  the  end,  his  wife  had  to  let  go  too.  So  they  stopped  killing  írogs. 
He  worked  in  his  tìeld,  tending  his  buỉTalocs.  Then  he  got  the  habit  of 
releasing  hsh  and  írogs.  When  he  saw  fish  caught  in  nets  he  would  set 
them  free.  Once  he  went  to  a  friend’s  house  and  saw  some  írogs  in  a 
pot  and  he  set  them  free.  Then  his  friend’s  wife  came  to  prcparc  dinner. 
She  opened  the  lid  of  the  pot  and  saw  the  írogs  were  gone.  They  hgured 
out  what  had  happened.  “It’s  that  guy  with  the  heart  of  merit.” 

She  did  manage  to  catch  one  frog  and  made  a  chili  paste  with  it. 
They  sat  down  to  eat  and  as  he  went  to  dip  his  ball  of  rice  in  the  chili, 
she  said,  “Hey,  heart  of  merit!  You  shouldn’t  eat  that!  It's  frog  chili 
paste.” 

This  was  too  much.  What  a  lot  of  grieí,  just  being  alive  and  trying 
to  feed  oneselí!  Thinking  about  it,  he  couldn't  see  any  way  out.  He  was 
already  an  old  man,  so  he  decided  to  ordain. 

He  prepared  the  ordination  gcar,  shaved  his  head  and  went  inside 
the  house.  As  soon  as  his  wife  saw  his  shaved  head,  she  started  crying. 
He  pleaded  with  her:  “Since  I  was  bom,  I  haven’t  had  the  chance  to  be 
ordained.  Please  give  me  your  blessing  to  do  this.  I  want  to  be  ordained, 
but  I  will  disrobe  and  return  home  again.”  So  his  wife  relented. 

He  was  ordained  in  the  local  monastery  and  aíter  the  ceremony  he 
asked  the  preceptor  what  he  should  do.  The  preceptor  told  him,  “If 
you’re  really  doing  this  seriously,  you  ought  to  just  go  to  practice  med- 
itation.  Follow  a  meditation  master;  don’t  stay  here  ncar  the  houses.” 
He  understood  and  decided  to  do  that.  He  slept  one  night  in  the  temple 
and  in  the  morning  took  his  leave,  asking  where  he  could  hnd  Ajahn 
Tongrat**  Ajahn  Tongrat  was  a  well-known  meditation  teacher  during 
Ajahn  Chah’s  early  ycars.  . 

He  shouldered  his  bowI  and  wandered  off,  a  new  monk  who  couldn’t 
yet  put  on  his  robes  very  neatly.  But  he  íound  his  way  to  Ajahn  Tongrat. 

“Venerable  Ajahn,  I  have  no  other  aim  in  life.  I  want  to  offer  my 
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body  and  my  life  to  you.” 

Ajahn  Tongrat  replied,  “Very  good!  Lots  of  merit!  You  almost 
missed  me.  I  was  just  about  to  go  on  my  way.  So  do  your  prostrations 
and  take  a  Seat  there.” 

The  new  monk  asked,  “Now  that  I'm  ordained,  what  should  I  do?” 

It  happened  that  they  were  sitting  by  an  old  tree  stump.  Ajahn  Ton- 
grat  pointed  to  it  and  said,  “Make  yourselí  like  this  tree  stump.  Don’t 
do  anything  else,  just  make  yoursclí'  like  this  tree  stump.”  He  taught 
him  meditation  in  this  way. 

So  Ajahn  Tongrat  went  on  his  way  and  the  monk  stayed  there  to 
contemplate  his  words.  ‘Ajahn  taught  to  make  mysclí'  likc  a  tree  stump. 
What  am  I  supposed  to  do?”  He  pondered  this  continuously,  whether 
walking,  sitting  or  lying  down  to  sleep.  He  thought  about  the  stump 
tìrst  being  a  seed.  how  it  grew  into  a  tree,  got  bigger  and  aged  and  was 
hnally  cut  down,  just  leaving  this  stump.  Now  that  it  is  a  stump,  it 
won’t  be  growing  anymore  and  nothing  will  bloom  from  it.  He  kept  on 
discussing  this  in  his  mind,  considering  it  over  and  over,  until  it  became 
his  meditation  object.  He  expanded  it  to  apply  to  all  phenomena  and 
was  able  to  turn  it  inwards  and  apply  it  to  himselí.  “Aíter  a  while,  I  am 
probably  going  to  be  like  this  stump,  a  useless  thing.” 

Realizing  this  gave  him  the  determination  not  to  disrobe. 

His  mind  was  made  up  at  this  point;  he  had  the  conditions  come 
together  to  get  him  to  this  stage.  When  the  mind  is  like  this,  there  won’t 
be  anything  that  can  stop  it.  All  of  us  are  in  the  same  boat.  Please  think 
about  this  and  try  to  apply  it  to  your  practice.  Being  bom  as  humans 
is  full  of  diíhculties.  And  it’s  not  just  that  it’s  been  diíhcult  for  us 
so  far  -  in  the  íuture  there  will  also  be  diíữculty.  Young  people  will 
grow  up,  grown-ups  will  age,  aged  ones  will  fall  ill,  ill  people  will  die. 
It  keeps  on  going  like  this,  the  cycle  of  ceaseless  transíormation  that 
never  comes  to  an  end. 

So  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  meditate.  In  meditation,  (ìrst  we  have 
to  practice  samãdhi,  which  means  making  the  mind  still  and  peaceíul. 
Like  water  in  a  basin.  If  we  keep  putting  things  in  it  and  stirring  it  up, 
it  will  always  be  murky.  If  the  mind  is  always  allovved  to  be  thinking 
and  vvorrying  over  things,  we  can  never  see  anything  clcarly.  If  we  let 
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the  water  in  the  basin  settle  and  become  still,  then  we  can  see  all  sorts 
of  things  rcílcctcd  in  it.  When  the  mind  is  settled  and  still,  wisdom  will 
be  able  to  see  things.  The  illuminating  light  of  wisdom  surpasses  any 
other  kind  of  light. 

What  was  the  Buddha’s  advice  on  how  to  practice?  He  taught  to 
practice  like  the  earth;  practice  like  water;  practice  like  íìre;  practice 
like  wind. 

Practice  like  the  ‘old  things,'  the  things  we  are  already  made  of:  the 
solid  element  of  earth,  the  liquid  element  of  water,  the  warming  element 
of  tìre,  the  moving  element  of  wind. 

If  someone  digs  the  carth.  the  earth  is  not  bothered.  It  can  be  shov- 
eled,  tilled,  or  watered.  Rotten  things  can  be  buried  in  it.  But  the  earth 
will  remain  indifferent.  Water  can  be  boiled  or  frozen  or  used  to  wash 
something  dirty;  it  is  not  affected.  Fire  can  burn  beautiíul  and  íragrant 
things  or  ugly  and  foul  things  -  it  doesn’t  matter  to  the  fire.  When  wind 
blows,  it  blows  on  all  sorts  of  things,  íresh  and  rotten,  beautiíul  and 
ugly,  without  concern. 

The  Buddha  used  this  analogy.  The  aggregation  that  is  us  is  merely 
a  Corning  together  of  the  elements  of  earth,  water,  fire  and  wind.  If  you 
try  to  hnd  an  actual  person  there,  you  can’t.  There  are  only  these  col- 
lections  of  elements.  But  for  all  our  lives,  we  never  thought  to  separate 
them  like  this  to  see  what  is  really  there;  we  have  only  thought,  “This 
is  me,  that  is  mine.”  We  have  always  seen  everything  in  terms  of  a  self, 
never  seeing  that  there  is  merely  earth,  water,  hre  and  wind.  But  the 
Buddha  teaches  in  this  way.  He  talks  about  the  four  elements  and  urges 
us  to  see  that  this  is  what  we  are.  There  are  carth,  water,  hre  and  wind; 
there  is  no  person  here.  Contemplate  these  elements  to  see  that  there  is 
no  being  or  individual,  but  only  earth,  water,  hre  and  wind. 

It’s  deep,  isn’t  it?  It’s  hidden  deep  -  people  will  look  but  they  can’t 
see  this.  We  arc  used  to  contemplating  things  in  terms  of  self  and  other 
all  the  time.  So  our  meditation  is  still  not  very  deep.  It  doesn’t  reach 
the  truth  and  we  don’t  get  beyond  the  way  these  things  appear  to  be. 
We  remain  stuck  in  the  conventions  of  the  world  and  being  stuck  in  the 
world  means  remaining  in  the  cycle  of  transíormation:  getting  things 
and  losing  them,  dying  and  being  born,  being  bom  and  dying,  suffering 
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in  the  realm  of  confusion.  Whatever  we  wish  for  and  aspire  to  doesn’t 
really  work  out  the  way  we  want,  because  we  are  seeing  things  wrongly. 

Our  grasping  attachments  arc  like  this.  We  arc  still  far,  very  far  from 
the  real  path  of  Dhamma.  So  please  get  to  work  right  now.  Don’t  say, 
“After  I'm  aged,  I  will  start  going  to  the  monastery.”  What  is  aging? 
Young  people  have  aged  as  well  as  old  people.  From  birth,  they  have 
been  aging.  We  like  to  say,  “When  I'm  older,  when  Fm  older”  Hey! 
Young  folks  arc  older,  older  than  they  were.  This  is  what  ‘aging’  means. 
All  of  you,  please  take  a  look  at  this.  We  all  have  this  burden;  this  is  a 
task  for  all  of  us  to  work  on.  Think  about  your  parcnts  or  grandparcnts. 
They  were  bom,  then  they  aged  and  in  the  end  they  passed  away.  Now 
we  don’t  know  where  they’ve  gone. 

So  the  Buddha  wanted  us  to  seek  the  Dhamma.  This  kind  of  knowl- 
edge  is  what’s  most  important.  Any  form  of  knowledge  or  study  that 
does  not  agree  with  the  Buddhist  way  is  lcarning  that  involves  dukkha. 
Our  practice  of  Dhamma  should  be  getting  us  beyond  suííering;  if  we 
can’t  íully  transcend  suffering,  then  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  tran- 
scend  it  a  little,  now,  in  the  present.  For  example,  when  someone  speaks 
harshly  to  us,  if  we  don’t  get  angry  with  them  we  have  transcended  suf- 
íering.  If  we  get  angry,  we  have  not  transcended  dukkha. 

When  someone  speaks  harshly  to  us,  if  we  rcílcct  on  Dhamma,  we 
will  see  it  is  just  heaps  of  carth.  Okay,  he  is  criticizing  me  -  he’s  just 
criticizing  a  heap  of  earth.  One  heap  of  earth  is  criticizing  another  heap 
of  earth.  Water  is  criticizing  water.  Wind  is  criticizing  wind.  Fire  is 
criticizing  hre. 

But  if  we  really  see  things  in  this  way  then  others  will  probably  call 
us  mad.  “He  doesn’t  carc  about  anything.  He  has  no  íeelings.”  When 
someone  dies  we  won’t  get  upset  and  cry,  and  they  will  call  us  crazy 
again.  Where  can  we  stay? 

It  really  has  to  come  down  to  this.  We  have  to  practice  to  realize 
for  ourselves.  Getting  beyond  suffering  does  not  depend  on  others’ 
opinions  of  us,  but  on  our  own  individual  State  of  mind.  Never  mind 
what  they  will  say  -  we  experience  the  truth  for  ourselves.  Then  we 
can  dwell  at  ease. 

But  generally  we  don’t  take  it  this  far.  Youngsters  will  go  to  the 
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monastery  once  or  twice,  then  when  they  go  home  their  íriends  make 
fun  of  them:  “Hey,  Dhamma  Dhammo!”  They  feel  embaiTassed  and 
they  don’t  feel  like  Corning  back  here.  Some  of  them  have  told  me  that 
they  came  here  to  listen  to  teachings  and  gained  some  understanding, 
so  they  stopped  drinking  and  hanging  out  with  the  crowd.  But  their 
íriends  belittled  them:  “You  go  to  the  monastery  and  now  you  don’t 
want  to  go  out  drinking  with  us  anymore.  What’s  wrong  with  you?”  So 
they  get  embaiTassed  and  eventually  end  up  doing  the  same  old  things 
again.  It’s  hard  for  people  to  stick  to  it. 

So  rather  than  aspiring  too  high,  let’s  practice  patience  and  en- 
durance.  Exercising  patience  and  restraint  in  our  íamilies  is  already 
pretty  good.  Don’t  quaiTel  and  íìght  -  if  you  can  get  along,  you’ve 
already  transcended  suffering  for  the  moment  and  that’s  good.  When 
things  happen,  recollect  Dhamma.  Think  of  what  your  spiritual  guides 
have  taught  you.  They  teach  you  to  let  go,  to  give  up,  to  reírain,  to  put 
things  down;  they  teach  you  to  strive  and  hght  in  this  way  to  solve  your 
problems.  The  Dhamma  that  you  come  to  listen  to  is  just  for  solving 
your  problems. 

What  kind  of  problems  are  we  talking  about?  How  about  your  fami- 
lies?  Do  you  have  any  problems  with  your  children,  your  spouses,  your 
íriends,  your  work  and  other  matters?  All  these  things  give  you  a  lot 
of  headaches,  don’t  they?  These  are  the  problems  we  are  talking  about; 
the  teachings  are  telling  you  that  you  can  resolve  the  problems  of  daily 
life  with  Dhamma. 

We  have  been  bom  as  human  beings.  It  should  be  possible  to  live 
with  happy  minds.  We  do  our  work  according  to  our  responsibilities.  If 
things  get  diíhcult  we  practice  endurance.  Earning  a  livelihood  in  the 
right  way  is  one  sort  of  Dhamma  practice,  the  practice  of  ethical  living. 
Living  happily  and  harmoniously  like  this  is  already  pretty  good. 

But  we  are  usually  taking  a  loss.  Don’t  take  a  loss!  If  you  come 
here  on  the  observance  day  to  take  precepts  and  then  go  home  and  hght, 
that’s  a  loss.  Do  you  hear  what  I  am  saying,  folks?  It’s  just  a  loss  to  do 
this.  It  means  you  don’t  see  the  Dhamma  even  a  tiny  little  bít  -  there’s 
no  proht  at  all.  Please  understand  this. 

Now  you  have  listened  to  the  Dhamma  for  an  appropriate  length  of 
time  today. 


Knowing  the  World 


All  things  just  as  they  are  display  the  truth.  But  we  have  bi- 
ases  and  preíerences  about  how  we  want  them  to  be.  Lokavidũ 
means  knowing  the  world  clearly.  The  world  is  these  phenomena  (sa- 
bhãva)  abiding  as  they  are.  To  sum  it  up  simply,  the  world  is  arom1 2. 
That’s  an  easy  way  to  put  it.  The  world  is  arom.  If  we  say  “world,” 
that’s  pretty  vast.  “Arom  are  the  world”  is  a  lot  simpler.  The  world 
is  arom.  Being  deluded  by  the  world  is  being  deluded  by  arom;  being 
deluded  by  arom  is  being  deluded  by  the  world.  Lokavidũ,  knowing 
the  world  clearly:  however  the  world  is,  that’s  what  we  should  know. 
It  exists  according  to  its  conditions.  So  we  should  have  full,  present 
awareness  of  it. 

Such  as  the  teaching  that  we  should  know  saỏkhãras  for  what  they 
are,  develop  vvisdom  that  knows  saùkhãras.  Whatever  the  truth  of  san- 
khãras  is,  hovvever  they  really  are,  that’s  the  truth  we  should  know. 
That’s  called  wisdom  that  accepts  and  knows  without  obstacles. 

We  need  to  develop  a  mind  that  has  tranquility  as  well  as  wisdom 
in  control  of  things  together.  We  talk  about  sĩla,  samãdhi,  paũũã,  and 
about  samatha  meditation  and  vipassanã  meditation.  But  they  are  really 
all  the  same  matter.  They  are  the  same,  but  we  divide  them  into  different 
categories  and  get  coníused.  I’ve  often  made  a  simple  analogy  about 
it  -  there  are  things  to  compare  it  to  -  which  can  make  it  easier  to 
contemplate  and  understand. 

1 A  large  section  of  this  Dhanưna  talk  has  previously  been  published  under  the  title 
‘Seeking  the  Source’ 

2  (Thãi)  -  Alt  States  (or  objects)  of  mind,  whether  happy  or  unhappy,  internal  or 
external. 
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A  little  mango  later  becomes  a  large,  ripe  mango.  Is  the  little  mango 
the  same  piece  of  íruit  as  the  largc  one?  From  the  time  it’s  just  a  bud 
flowering  on  the  tree,  it’s  the  same  one  mango.  As  it  grows  into  a  small 
mango  and  then  gets  bigger  and  bigger,  almost  ripe,  then  íìnally  ripe, 
it’s  only  undergoing  change. 

The  aspects  of  practice  we  talk  about  are  the  same.  Sĩla  simply 
means  giving  up  wrongdoing.  A  person  without  sĩla  is  in  a  hot  condi- 
tion.  When  someone  gives  up  wrongdoing  and  evil  ways,  that  brings 
coolness.  Cool,  without  harm  or  ill  effects.  The  blessing  that  comes 
from  this  íreedom  from  harmíul  effects  is  a  tranquil  mind  -  that  is 
samãdhi.  When  the  mind  is  in  samãdhi,  clean  and  pure,  it  will  see 
many  things.  It’s  like  water  that  is  still  and  undisturbed.  You  can  see 
your  face  in  it.  You  can  see  things  íurther  away  rcílcctcd  as  well.  You 
can  see  the  roof  of  the  building  over  there.  If  a  bird  alights  on  the  roof 
you  can  see  it. 

These  factors  are  really  all  one,  just  like  the  one  mango.  The  tiny 
íruit  is  that  same  one  mango.  The  growing  íruit  is  the  same  mango. 
The  ripe  íruit  is  the  same  mango.  From  green  to  yellow,  it’s  the  same 
mango;  it's  undergoing  change,  and  that’s  why  we  see  difference. 

Having  this  kind  of  simple  understanding  can  put  us  at  ease.  Doubts 
will  diminish.  If  instead  we  arc  relying  on  texts  and  seeking  detailed 
explanations,  we  are  likely  to  end  up  in  coníusion.  So  we  have  to  watch 
our  own  minds.  “Bhikkhus!  You  should  be  watching  over  your  minds. 
Those  who  watch  over  their  minds  shall  escape  the  snares  of  Mãra.” 
Both  Mãra  and  his  snarcs.  And  it  depends  on  our  own  investigation. 

My  way  of  practice  was  a  little  strange.  After  I  ordained  and  startcd 
to  practise,  I  had  a  lot  of  doubts  and  questions.  But  I  didn’t  like  to  ask 
anyone  about  them  very  much.  Even  when  I  met  Ajahn  Mun,  I  didn’t 
ask  him  many  questions.  I  wanted  to  ask,  but  I  didn't.  I  sat  and  listened 
to  his  teaching.  I  had  questions,  but  I  didn’t  ask.  Asking  someone 
else  is  like  borrowing  someone  else’s  knife  to  cut  something.  We  never 
come  to  have  our  own  knife.  That’s  the  way  I  felt.  So  I  didn’t  ask  many 
questions  of  others.  If  I  stayed  with  a  teacher  for  a  year  or  two,  Fd 
listen  to  his  discourses  and  try  to  work  things  out  for  myself.  I  would 
seek  my  own  answers.  I  was  different  from  other  disciples,  but  I  was 
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able  to  develop  wisdom;  this  way  made  me  resourceíul  and  clever.  I 
didn’t  become  heedless,  rather  I  contemplated  things  until  I  could  see 
for  myselí,  increasing  my  understanding  and  removing  my  doubts. 

My  advice  is  to  not  let  yourselí  get  vvrapped  up  in  doubts  and  ques- 
tions.  Let  them  go  and  directly  contemplate  whatever  you  arc  experi- 
encing.  Any  physical  pleasure  or  pain  you  experience,  don’t  make  a 
big  deal  out  of  it.  When  you  sít  in  meditation  and  start  to  feel  tired  or 
uncomíortable,  adjust  your  position.  Endure  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
then  move.  Don’t  overdo  it.  Develop  a  lot  of  mindíulness  -  that’s  the 
point.  Doing  your  walking  and  sitting  meditation  as  much  as  you  can, 
the  aim  is  to  be  developing  mindíulness  as  much  as  you  can,  knowing 
things  íully.  That’s  enough. 

Please  take  my  words  to  contemplate.  Whatever  form  of  practice 
you’re  doing,  when  objects  of  mind  arise,  whether  internally  or  ex- 
ternally,  those  are  called  arom.  The  one  who  is  aware  of  the  arom  is 
called...  well,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  is  OK;  you  can  call  it  “mind.” 
The  arom  is  one  thing,  and  the  one  who  knows  the  arom  is  another.  It's 
like  the  eye  and  the  objects  it  sees.  The  eye  isn’t  the  objects,  and  the 
objects  arcn't  the  eye.  The  ear  hcars  sounds,  but  the  ear  isn’t  the  sound 
and  the  sound  isn’t  the  ear.  When  there  is  contact  between  the  two,  then 
things  happen. 

All  States  of  mind,  happy  or  unhappy,  arc  called  arom.  Whatever 
they  may  be,  never  mind  -  we  should  constantly  be  reminding  ourselves 
that  “this  is  uncertain.” 

This  is  something  people  don’t  consider  very  rnuch,  that  “this  is 
uncertain.”  Just  this  is  the  vital  íactor  that  will  bring  about  vvisdom. 
It’s  really  important.  In  order  to  cease  our  Corning  and  going  and  come 
to  rest,  we  only  need  to  say,  “This  is  uncertain.”  Sometimes  we  may 
be  distraught  over  something  to  the  point  that  tears  are  flowing;  this  is 
something  not  certain.  When  moods  of  desire  or  aversion  come  to  us, 
we  should  just  remind  ourselves  of  this  one  thing.  Whether  standing, 
walking,  sitting,  or  lying  down,  whatever  appcars  is  uncertain.  Can’t 
you  do  this?  Keep  it  up  no  matter  what  happens.  Give  it  a  try.  You 
don’t  need  a  lot  -  just  this  will  work.  This  is  something  that  brings 
wisdom. 
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The  way  I  practise  meditation  is  not  very  complicated  -  just  this. 
This  is  what  it  all  comes  down  to:  “it’s  uncertain.”  Everything  meets  at 
this  point. 

Don’t  keep  track  of  the  various  instances  of  mental  experience. 
When  you  sít  there  may  be  various  conditions  of  mind  appearing,  seeing 
and  knovving  all  manner  of  things,  experiencing  different  States.  Don’t 
be  keeping  track  of  them1 ,  and  don’t  get  wrapped  up  in  them.  You  only 
need  to  remind  yourselí  that  they’re  uncertain.  That’s  enough.  That’s 
easy  to  do.  It’s  simple.  Then  you  can  stop.  Knowledge  will  come,  but 
then  don’t  make  too  much  out  of  that  or  get  attached  to  it. 

Real  investigation,  investigation  in  the  conect  way,  doesn’t  involve 
thinking.  As  soon  as  something  contacts  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  or 
body,  it  immediately  takes  place  of  its  own.  You  don’t  have  to  pick 
up  anything  to  look  at  -  things  just  present  themselves  and  investiga- 
tion  happens  of  its  own.  We  talk  about  vitakka,  “initial  thought.”  It 
means  raising  something  up.  What  is  vicãra,  “discursive  thought”?  It's 
investigation,  seeing  the  planes  of  existence  ( bhũmi )  that  appear. 

In  the  hnal  analysis,  the  way  of  the  Buddha  Hourishes  through  im- 
permanence.  It  is  always  timely  and  relevant,  whether  in  the  time  of 
the  Buddha,  in  other  times  past,  in  the  present  age,  or  in  the  íuture.  At 
all  times,  it  is  impermanence  that  rules.  This  is  something  you  should 
meditate  on. 

The  true  and  conect  words  of  the  sages  will  not  lack  mention  of  im- 
permanence.  This  is  the  truth.  If  there  is  no  mention  of  impermanence, 
it  is  not  the  speech  of  the  wise.  It  is  not  the  speech  of  the  Buddha  or  the 
aríỵas;  it’s  called  speech  that  does  not  accept  the  truth  of  existence. 

All  things  have  need  of  a  way  of  release.  Contemplation  is  not  a 
matter  of  holding  on  and  sticking  to  things.  It’s  a  matter  of  releasing.  A 
mind  that  can’t  release  phenomena  is  in  a  State  of  intoxication.  In  prac- 
tice,  it’s  important  not  to  be  intoxicated.  When  practice  really  seems  to 
be  good,  don’t  be  intoxicated  by  that  good.  If  you’re  intoxicated  by  it, 
it  becomes  something  harmíul,  and  your  practice  is  no  longer  correct. 
We  do  our  best,  but  it’s  important  not  to  become  drunk  on  our  eííorts, 
otherwise  we  are  out  of  harmony  with  Dhamma.  This  is  the  Buddha’s 

1  literally  “count” 
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advice.  Even  the  good  is  not  something  to  get  intoxicated  by.  Be  aware 
of  this  when  it  happens. 

A  dam  needs  a  sluiceway  so  that  the  water  can  run  off.  It’s  the 
same  for  us  in  practice.  Using  will  power  to  push  ourselves  and  control 
the  mind  is  something  we  can  do  at  times,  but  don’t  get  drunk  on  it. 
We  want  to  be  teaching  the  mind,  not  merely  controlling  it,  so  that 
it  becomes  aware.  Too  much  íorcing  will  make  you  crazy.  What’s 
vital  is  to  keep  on  increasing  awareness  and  sensitivity.  Our  path  is 
like  this.  There  are  many  points  for  comparison.  We  could  talk  about 
construction  work  and  bring  it  back  to  the  way  of  training  the  mind. 

There  is  a  lot  of  bcncíìt  to  be  had  from  practicing  meditation,  from 
watching  over  your  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  íoremost  thing.  The 
teachings  you  can  study  in  the  scriptures  and  commentaries  are  true 
and  valuable,  but  they  are  secondary.  They  are  people’s  explanations  of 
the  truth.  But  there  is  actual  truth  that  surpasses  the  words.  Sometimes 
the  expositions  that  are  derived  seem  uneven  or  are  not  so  accessible, 
and  with  the  passing  of  time  they  can  become  coníusing.  But  the  actual 
truth  they  are  based  on  remains  the  same  and  isn’t  aííected  by  what  any- 
one  says  or  does.  It  is  the  original,  natural  State  of  things  that  does  not 
change  or  deteriorate.  The  explanations  people  compose  are  secondary 
or  tertiary,  one  or  two  steps  removed,  and  though  they  can  be  good  and 
bencíicial  and  ílourish  for  some  time,  they  are  subject  to  deterioration1 . 

It’s  like  the  way  the  population  keeps  increasing  and  troubles  in- 
crease  along  with  it.  That’s  quite  natural.  The  more  people  there  are, 
the  more  issues  there  will  be  to  deal  with.  Then  leaders  and  teachers 
will  try  to  show  us  the  right  way  to  live,  to  do  good  and  solve  problems. 
That  can  be  valid  and  necessary,  but  it’s  still  not  the  same  as  the  reality 
those  good  ideas  are  based  on.  The  true  Dhamma  that  is  the  essence  of 
all  good  has  no  way  to  decline  or  deteriorate,  because  it  is  immutable. 
It  is  the  source,  the  saccadhamma,  existing  as  it  is.  All  the  followers 
of  the  Buddha’s  way  who  practise  the  Dhamma  must  strive  to  realize 
this.  Then  they  may  tì nd  diííerent  means  to  illustrate  it.  Over  time,  the 
explanations  lose  their  potency,  but  the  source  remains  the  same. 

So  the  Buddha  taught  to  íocus  your  attention  and  investigate.  Prac- 

1  Because  they  are  still  in  the  realm  of  concepts. 
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titioners  in  search  of  the  truth,  do  not  be  attached  to  your  vievvs  and 
knowledge.  Don’t  be  attached  to  the  knovvledge  of  others.  Don’t  be 
attached  to  anyone’s  knowledge.  Rather,  develop  special  knovvledge; 
allow  the  saccadhamma  to  be  revealed  in  full  measure. 

In  training  the  mind,  investigating  the  saccadhamma,  our  own  minds 
arc  where  it  can  be  seen.  When  there  is  doubt  about  anything,  we  should 
be  paying  attention  to  our  thoughts  and  íeelings,  our  mental  processes. 
This  is  what  we  should  know.  The  rest  is  all  superbcial. 

In  practising  Dhamma,  we  will  meet  with  many  sorts  of  experi- 
ences,  such  as  fear.  What  will  we  rely  on  then?  When  the  mind  is 
wrapped  up  in  fear,  it  can’t  hnd  anything  to  rely  on.  This  is  something 
I've  gone  through,  the  deluded  mind  stuck  in  fear,  unable  to  hnd  a  safe 
place  anywhere.  So  where  can  this  be  settled?  It  gets  settled  right  at 
that  place  where  it  appcars.  Wherever  it  arises,  that  is  where  it  ceases. 
Wherever  the  mind  has  fear,  it  can  end  fear  right  there.  Putting  it  sim- 
ply,  when  the  mind  is  completely  full  of  fear,  it  has  novvhere  else  to  go, 
and  it  can  stop  right  there.  The  place  of  no  fear  is  there  in  the  place  of 
fear.  Whatever  States  the  mind  undergoes,  if  it  experiences  nimitta,  vi- 
sions,  or  knovvledge  in  meditation,  for  example,  it  doesn’t  matter  -  we 
are  taught  to  íocus  awareness  on  this  mind  in  the  present.  That  is  the 
Standard.  Don’t  Chase  aíter  external  phenomena.  All  the  things  we  con- 
template  come  to  conclusion  at  the  source,  the  place  where  they  arise. 
This  is  where  the  causes  are.  This  is  important. 

When  we  feel  fear  -  this  is  a  good  example,  since  it's  easy  to  see 
-  if  we  let  ourselves  experience  it  until  it  has  nowhere  to  go,  then  we 
will  have  no  more  fear,  because  it  will  be  exhausted.  It  loses  its  power, 
so  we  don’t  feel  fear  anymore.  Not  íeeling  fear  means  it  has  become 
empty.  We  accept  whatever  comes  our  way,  and  it  loses  its  power  over 
us. 

This  is  what  the  Buddha  vvanted  us  to  place  our  trust  in,  not  being 
attached  to  our  own  views,  not  being  attached  to  others’  views.  This 
is  really  important.  We  arc  aiming  at  the  knovvledge  that  comes  from 
realization  of  the  truth,  so  we  don’t  want  to  get  stuck  in  attachment  to 
our  own  or  others’  views  and  opinions.  But  when  we  have  our  ideas 
or  interact  with  others,  watching  them  contact  the  mind  can  be  illumi- 
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nating.  It’s  in  those  things  that  we  have  and  experience  that  knovvledge 
can  be  bom. 

In  vvatching  the  mind  and  cultivating  meditation,  there  can  be  many 
points  of  vvrong  understanding  or  deviation.  Some  people  íocus  on  con- 
ditions  of  mind  and  want  to  analyze  them  excessively,  so  their  minds 
arc  always  active.  Or  maybe  we  examine  the  tìve  khandhas,  or  we  go 
into  íurther  detail  with  the  thirty-two  parts  of  the  body  -  there  arc  many 
such  classiíìcations  that  are  taught  for  contemplation.  So  we  ponder 
and  we  analyze.  Looking  at  the  tìve  doesn’t  seem  to  get  us  to  any  con- 
clusion,  so  we  might  go  into  the  thirty-two  parts,  always  analyzing  and 
investigating.  But  the  way  I  see  it,  our  attitude  tovvards  these  five  khand- 
has,  these  heaps  that  we  see  right  here,  should  be  one  of  \veariness  and 
disenchantment,  because  they  don’t  follow  our  wishes.  I  think  that’s 
probably  enough.  If  they  survive,  we  shouldn’t  be  overly  joyfuI  to  the 
point  of  íorgetting  ourselves.  If  they  break  up,  we  shouldn’t  be  overly 
dejected  by  that.  Recognizing  this  much  should  be  enough.  We  don’t 
have  to  tcar  apart  the  skin,  the  flesh,  and  the  bones. 

This  is  something  I’ve  oíten  talked  about.  Some  people  have  to 
analyze  like  that,  even  if  they  arc  looking  at  a  tree.  Students  in  particular 
want  to  know  what  merit  and  demerit  are,  what  form  they  have,  what 
they  look  like.  I  explain  to  them  that  these  things  have  no  form.  Merit 
is  in  our  having  coưect  understanding,  correct  attitude.  But  they  want 
to  know  everything  so  clearly  in  such  great  detail. 

So  I’ve  used  the  example  of  a  tree.  The  students  will  look  at  a 
tree,  and  they  want  to  know  all  about  the  parts  of  the  tree.  Well,  a 
tree  has  roots,  it  has  leaves.  It  lives  because  of  the  roots.  The  students 
have  to  know,  how  many  roots  does  it  have?  Major  roots,  minor  roots, 
branches,  leaves,  they  want  to  know  all  the  details  and  numbers.  Then 
they  will  feel  they  have  clear  knowledge  about  the  tree.  But  the  Buddha 
said  that  a  person  who  wants  such  knovvledge  is  actually  pretty  stupid. 
These  things  aren’t  ncccssary  to  know.  Just  knowing  that  there  are  roots 
and  leaves  is  suỉììcicnt.  Do  you  want  to  count  all  the  leaves  on  a  tree? 
If  you  look  at  one  leaf,  you  should  be  able  to  get  the  picture. 

It’s  the  same  with  people.  If  we  know  ourselves,  then  we  under- 
stand  all  people  in  the  universe  without  having  to  go  and  observe  them. 
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The  Buddha  vvanted  us  to  look  at  ourselves.  As  we  are,  so  arc  others. 
We  arc  all  samaũũalakkhana,  all  being  of  the  same  characteristics.  All 
saỏkhãras  are  like  this. 

So  we  practice  samãdhi  to  be  able  to  give  up  the  dehlements,  to  give 
birth  to  knowledge  and  Vision  and  let  go  of  the  hve  khandhas.  Some- 
times  people  talk  about  samatha.  Sometimes  they  talk  about  vipassanã. 
I  feel  this  can  become  coníusing.  Those  who  practice  samãdhi  will 
praise  samãdhi.  But  it  is  just  for  making  the  mind  tranquil  so  it  can 
know  those  things  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Then  there  are  those  who  will  say,  “I  don’t  need  to  practice  samãdhi 
so  much.  This  plate  will  break  one  day  in  the  íuture.  Isn’t  that  good 
enough?  That  will  work,  won’t  it?  Tm  not  very  skilled  in  samãdhi,  but 
I  already  know  that  the  plate  must  break  someday.  Yes,  I  take  good  care 
of  it,  because  Tm  aíraid  it  will  break,  but  I  know  that  such  is  its  íuture, 
and  when  it  does  break,  I  won’t  be  suffering  over  that.  Isn’t  my  view 
coiTect?  I  don’t  need  to  practice  a  lot  of  samãdhi,  because  I  already 
have  this  understanding.  You  practice  samãdhi  only  for  developing  this 
understanding.  After  training  your  mind  through  sitting,  you  came  to 
this  view.  I  don’t  sít  much,  but  I  am  already  conbdent  that  this  is  the 
way  of  phenomena.” 

This  is  a  question  for  us  practitioners.  There  arc  many  íactions  of 
teachers  promoting  their  different  methods  of  meditation.  It  can  get 
confusing.  But  the  real  point  of  it  all  is  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  truth, 
seeing  things  as  they  really  arc  and  being  free  of  doubt. 

As  I  see  it,  once  we  have  correct  knovvledge,  the  mind  comes  un- 
der  our  command.  What  is  this  command  about?  The  command  is  in 
anicca,  knovving  that  everything  is  impermanent.  Everything  stops  here 
when  we  see  clcarly,  and  it  becomes  the  cause  for  us  letting  go.  Then 
we  let  things  be,  according  to  their  nature.  If  nothing  is  occurring,  we 
abide  in  equanimity,  and  if  something  comes  up,  we  contemplate:  does 
it  cause  us  to  have  suffering?  Do  we  hold  onto  it  vvith  grasping  attach- 
ment?  Is  there  anything  there?  This  is  what  supports  and  sustains  our 
practice.  If  we  practise  and  get  to  this  point,  I  think  every  one  of  us  will 
realize  genuine  peace. 

Whether  we  arc  undertaking  vipassanã  meditation  or  samatha  med- 
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itation,  just  this  is  what  it’s  really  about.  But  these  days,  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  Buddhists  talk  about  these  things  according  to  the  traditional 
explanations,  it  becomes  vague  and  mixed  up.  But  the  truth  (saccad- 
hamma)  isn’t  vague  or  mixed  up.  It  remains  as  it  is. 

So  I  feel  it’s  better  to  seek  out  the  source,  looking  at  the  way  things 
originate  in  the  mind.  There’s  not  a  lot  to  this. 

Birth,  aging,  illness,  and  death:  it's  brieí,  but  it’s  a  universal  truth. 
So  see  it  clearly  and  acknowledge  these  íacts.  If  you  acknowledge 
them,  you  will  be  able  to  let  go.  Gain,  rank,  praise,  happiness,  and 
their  opposites  -  you  can  let  them  go,  because  you  recognize  them  for 
what  they  are. 

If  we  reach  this  place  of  ‘recognizing  truth’,  we  will  be  uncompli- 
cated,  undemanding  people,  content  with  simple  food,  dwelling,  and 
other  requisites  for  life,  easy  to  speak  to  and  unassuming  in  our  actions. 
Without  difficulty  or  trouble,  we  will  live  at  ease.  One  who  meditates 
and  realizes  a  tranquil  mind  will  be  like  this. 

At  present  we  arc  trying  to  practise  in  the  way  of  the  Buddha  and  his 
disciples.  Those  beings  had  achieved  avvakening,  yet  they  still  main- 
tained  their  practice  as  long  as  they  were  living.  They  acted  for  the 
benetìt  of  themselves  and  for  the  benetìt  of  others,  yet  even  aíter  they 
had  accomplished  all  that  they  could,  they  still  kept  up  their  practice, 
seeking  their  own  and  others’  well-being  in  various  ways.  I  think  we 
should  take  them  as  the  model  for  our  practice.  It  means  not  becoming 
complacent  -  that  was  their  deeply  ingrained  nature.  They  never  slack- 
ened  their  eííorts.  Effort  was  their  way,  their  natural  habit.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  sages,  of  genuine  practitioners. 

We  can  compare  it  to  rích  people  and  poor  people.  The  rích  are 
especially  hard-working,  much  more  so  than  the  poor.  And  the  less 
effort  poor  people  make,  the  less  chance  they  have  of  becoming  rích. 
The  rích  have  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  lot  of  things,  so  they 
maintain  the  habit  of  diligence  in  all  they  do. 

Talking  about  taking  a  break  or  getting  some  rest,  we  find  rest  in 
the  practice  itselí.  Once  we’ve  practiced  to  get  to  the  goal,  know  the 
goal,  and  be  the  goal,  then  when  we  arc  active,  there’s  no  way  to  incur 
loss  or  be  harmed.  When  we  arc  sitting  still,  there  is  no  way  we  can  be 
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harmed.  In  all  situations,  nothing  can  affect  us.  Practice  has  matured  to 
fulfillment  and  we  have  reached  the  destination.  Maybe  today  we  don’t 
have  a  chance  to  sít  and  practise  samãdhi,  but  we  are  OK.  Samãdhi 
doesn’t  mean  only  sitting.  There  can  be  samãdhi  in  all  postures.  If  we 
arc  really  practising  in  all  postures,  we  will  enjoy  samãdhi  thus.  There 
won’t  be  anything  that  can  interíere.  Such  words  as  “I’m  not  in  a  clcar 
State  of  mind  now,  so  I  can’t  practise”  will  not  be  heard.  We  won’t  have 
such  ideas;  we  will  never  feel  that  way.  Our  practice  is  well  developed 
and  complete  -  this  is  how  it  should  be.  Free  of  doubt  and  perplexity, 
we  stop  at  this  point  and  contemplate. 

You  can  look  into  this:  self-view,  skeptical  doubt,  superstitious  at- 
tachment  to  rites  and  rituals.  The  brst  step  is  to  get  free  of  these.  What- 
ever  sort  of  know!edge  you  gain,  these  are  the  things  the  mind  needs  to 
get  free  of.  What  arc  they  like  now?  To  what  extent  do  we  still  have 
them?  We  are  the  only  ones  who  can  know  this;  we  have  to  know  for 
ourselves.  Who  else  can  know  better  than  we?  Self-view,  doubt,  su- 
perstition:  if  we  arc  stuck  in  attachment  here,  have  doubt  here,  arc  still 
groping  here,  then  there  is  the  conception  of  self  here.  But  now  we 
can  only  think,  if  there  is  no  self,  then  who  is  it  that  takes  interest  and 
practises? 

All  these  things  go  together.  If  we  come  to  know  them  through 
practice  and  make  an  end  of  them,  then  we  live  in  an  ordinary  way. 
Just  like  the  Buddha  and  the  ariyas.  They  lived  just  like  world!y  beings 
( puthujjana ).  They  used  the  same  language  as  worldly  beings.  Their 
everyday  existence  wasn’t  really  dilĩcrcnt.  They  used  many  of  the  same 
conventions.  Where  they  diííered  was  that  they  didn’t  create  suííering 
for  themselves  with  their  minds.  They  had  no  sulTcring.  This  is  the 
crucial  point,  going  beyond  suííering,  extinguishing  sưlTcring.  Nibbãna 
means  “extinguishing.”  Extinguishing  suííering,  extinguishing  heat  and 
torment,  extinguishing  doubt  and  anxiety. 

There’s  no  need  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  practice.  Whenever  there  is 
doubt  about  something,  don’t  have  doubt  about  the  doubt  -  look  directly 
at  it  and  crush  it  like  that. 

In  the  beginning,  we  train  to  paciíy  the  mind.  This  can  be  diíữcult 
to  do.  You  have  to  find  a  meditation  that  suits  your  own  temperament. 
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That  will  make  it  easier  to  gain  tranquility.  But  in  truth,  the  Buddha 
wanted  us  to  return  to  ourselves,  to  take  responsibility  and  look  at  our- 
selves. 

Hot  is  anger.  Too  cool  is  pleasure,  the  extreme  of  indulgence.  If 
it’s  hot  it’s  the  extreme  of  self-torment.  We  want  neither  hot  nor  cold. 
Knovv  hot  and  cold.  Know  all  things  that  appcar.  Do  they  cause  us  to 
suffer?  Do  we  form  attachment  to  them?  Such  as  the  teaching  that  birth 
is  suffering:  it  doesn't  only  mean  dying  from  this  life  and  taking  rebirth 
in  the  next  life.  That’s  so  far  away.  The  suffering  of  birth  happens  right 
now.  It's  said  that  becoming  is  the  cause  of  birth.  What  is  this  “be- 
coming”?  Anything  that  we  attach  to  and  put  meaning  on  is  becoming. 
Whenever  we  see  anything  as  self  or  other  or  belonging  to  ourselves, 
without  wise  discernment  to  knovv  that  such  is  only  a  convention,  that 
is  all  becoming.  Whenever  we  hold  on  to  something  as  us  or  ours  and  it 
then  undergoes  change,  the  mind  is  shaken  by  that.  It  is  shaken  with  a 
positive  or  negative  reaction.  That  sense  of  self  experiencing  happiness 
or  unhappiness  is  birth.  When  there  is  birth,  it  brings  suffering  along 
with  it.  Aging  is  suffering,  illness  is  suffering,  death  is  suffering. 

Right  now,  do  we  have  becoming?  Are  we  awarc  of  this  becom- 
ing?  For  example,  take  the  trees  in  the  monastery.  The  abbot  of  the 
monastery  can  take  birth  as  a  worm  in  every  tree  in  the  monastery  if  he 
isn’t  aware  of  himselí,  if  he  feels  that  it  is  really  his  monastery.  This 
grasping  at  “my”  monastery  with  “my”  orchard  and  “my”  trees  is  the 
worm  that  latches  on  there.  If  there  arc  thousands  of  trees,  he  will  be- 
come  a  worm  thousands  of  times.  This  is  becoming.  When  the  trees  arc 
cut  or  meet  with  any  harm,  the  worms  arc  affected;  the  mind  is  shaken 
and  takes  birth  with  all  this  anxiety.  Then  there  is  the  suffering  of  birth, 
the  suffering  of  aging,  and  so  forth.  Are  you  aware  of  the  way  this 
happens? 

Well,  those  objects  in  our  homes  or  our  orchards  arc  still  a  little  far 
away.  Let’s  lookright  at  ourselves  sitting  here.  We  arc  composed  of  the 
five  aggregates  and  the  four  elements.  These  sankhãra s  are  designated 
as  a  self.  Do  you  see  these  saúkhãra s  and  these  suppositions  as  they 
really  are?  If  you  don’t  see  the  truth  of  them,  there  is  becoming,  be- 
ing  gladdened  or  depressed  over  the  hve  khandhas,  and  we  take  birth. 
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with  all  the  resultant  sufferings.  This  rebirth  happens  right  now,  in  the 
present.  This  glass  breaks  right  now,  and  we  are  upset  right  now.  This 
glass  isn’t  broken  now,  and  we  are  happy  about  it  now.  This  is  how  it 
happens,  being  upset  or  being  happy  without  any  wisdom  in  control. 
One  only  meets  with  ruination.  You  don’t  need  to  look  far  away  to 
understand  this.  When  you  focus  your  attention  here,  you  can  know 
whether  or  not  there  is  becoming.  Then,  when  it  is  happening,  are  you 
avvarc  of  it?  Are  you  aware  of  convention  and  supposition?  Do  you 
understand  them?  It’s  the  grasping  attachment  that  is  the  vital  point, 
whether  or  not  we  arc  really  believing  in  the  designations  of  me  and 
mine.  This  grasping  is  the  worm,  and  it  is  what  causes  birth. 

Where  is  this  attachment?  Grasping  onto  form,  íeeling,  perception, 
thoughts,  and  consciousness,  we  attach  to  happiness  and  unhappiness, 
and  we  become  obscured  and  take  birth.  It  happens  when  we  have 
contact  through  the  senses.  The  eyes  see  forms,  and  it  happens  in  the 
present.  This  is  what  the  Buddha  wanted  us  to  look  at,  to  recognize 
becoming  and  birth  as  they  occur  through  our  senses.  If  we  know  them, 
we  can  let  go,  internally  and  externally,  the  inner  senses  and  the  external 
objects.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  present.  It's  not  something  that  happens 
when  we  die  from  this  life.  It’s  the  eye  seeing  íorms  right  now,  the 
car  hearing  sounds  right  now,  the  nose  smelling  aromas  right  now,  the 
tongue  tasting  ílavours  right  now.  Are  you  taking  birth  with  them?  Be 
awarc  and  recognize  birth  right  as  it  happens.  This  way  is  better. 

To  do  this  requires  having  wisdom  to  steadily  apply  mindíulness 
and  clear  comprehension.  Then  you  can  be  aware  of  yourselí  and  know 
when  you  arc  undergoing  becoming  and  birth.  You  won’t  need  to  ask  a 
íortune-teller. 

I  have  a  Dhamma  íriend  in  Central  Thailand.  In  the  old  days  we 
practiced  together,  but  we  went  our  separate  ways  long  ago.  Recently 
I  saw  him.  He  practises  the  íoundations  of  mindíulness,  reciting  the 
sutta  and  giving  discourses  on  it.  But  he  hadn’t  resolved  his  doubts 
yet.  He  prostrated  to  me  and  said,  “Oh,  Ajahn,  Tm  so  happy  to  see 
you!”  I  asked  him  why.  He  told  me  he  had  gone  to  some  shrinc  where 
people  go  for  divinations.  He  held  the  Buddha  statue  and  said,  “If  I 
have  already  attained  the  State  of  purity,  may  I  be  able  to  raise  up  this 
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statue.  If  I  have  not  yet  attained  the  State  of  purity,  may  I  not  be  able  to 
raise  it  up.”  And  then  he  was  able  to  raise  it  up,  which  made  him  very 
delighted.  Just  this  little  act,  which  has  no  real  basis  in  anything,  meant 
so  much  to  him  and  made  him  think  he  was  pure.  So  he  had  it  engraved 
on  a  stone  to  say  “I  raised  up  the  Buddha  statue  and  have  thus  attained 
the  State  of  purity.” 

Practitioners  of  the  Dhamma  shouldn’t  be  like  that.  He  didn’t  see 
himself  at  all.  He  was  only  looking  outside  and  seeing  external  objects 
made  of  stone  and  cement.  He  didn't  see  the  intentions  and  movements 
in  his  own  mind  in  the  present  moment.  When  our  meditation  is  looking 
there,  then  we  won’t  have  doubts.  So  the  way  I  see  it,  our  practice  may 
be  good,  but  there’s  no  one  who  can  vouch  for  us.  Like  this  chapel  we 
are  sitting  in.  It  was  built  by  someone  with  a  fourth-grade  education. 
He  did  a  great  job,  but  he  has  no  brand  name.  He  canh  provide  the 
guarantee  or  vouch  for  himselí,  shovving  qualiữcations  like  an  architcct 
who  has  the  full  training  and  education,  but  still  he  does  it  well.  The 
saccadhamma  is  like  this.  Even  though  we  haven’t  studied  much  and 
don’t  know  the  detailed  explanations,  we  can  recognize  suffering,  we 
can  recognize  what  brings  suffering,  and  we  can  let  go  of  it.  We  don’t 
need  to  investigate  the  explanations  or  anything  else.  We  just  look  at 
our  minds,  look  at  these  matters. 

Don't  make  your  practice  confusing.  Don’t  create  a  bunch  of  doubts 
for  yourselí.  When  you  do  have  doubt,  control  it  by  seeing  it  as  merely 
what  it  is,  and  let  go.  Really,  there  is  nothing.  We  create  the  sense 
that  there  is  something,  but  really  there’s  nothing  -  there  is  anattã.  Our 
doubtíul  minds  think  there  is  something,  and  then  there’s  attã.  Then 
meditation  becomes  diíhcult  because  we  think  we  have  to  get  some- 
thing  and  become  something.  Are  you  going  to  practise  meditation  to 
get  or  be  something?  Is  that  the  coiTect  way?  It's  only  tanhã  that  gets 
involved  in  having  and  becoming.  There’s  no  end  in  sight  if  you  prac- 
tise  like  that. 

Here,  we  arc  talking  about  cessation,  extinguishing.  Everything  ex- 
tinguished,  ceasing  because  of  knovvledge,  not  in  a  State  of  indifferent 
ignorance.  If  we  can  practise  like  this  and  vouch  for  our  own  experi- 
ence,  then  never  mind  what  anyone  else  says. 
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So  please  don’t  get  lost  in  doubts  about  the  practice.  Don’t  get  at- 
tached  to  your  own  views.  Don’t  get  attached  to  others’  views.  Staying 
in  this  middle  place,  wisdom  can  be  bom,  coưectly  and  to  full  measure. 
I've  oíten  made  the  simple  analogy  of  comparing  grasping  to  the  place 
we  live.  For  example,  there  are  the  roof  and  the  floor,  the  upper  and 
lower  stories.  If  someone  goes  upstairs,  he  knows  he  is  up  there1.  If 
he  comes  downstairs,  he  knows  he  is  downstairs,  standing  on  the  floor. 
This  is  all  we  can  recognize.  We  can  sense  where  we  are,  either  up- 
stairs  or  downstairs.  But  the  space  in  the  middle  we  aren’t  aware  of, 
because  there’s  no  way  to  identiíy  or  measure  it  -  it’s  just  space.  We 
don’t  comprehend  the  space  in  between.  But  it  remains  as  it  is,  whether 
or  not  anyone  descends  from  upstairs  or  not.  The  saccadhamma  is  like 
that,  not  going  anyvvhere,  not  changing.  When  we  say  “no  becoming,” 
that  is  the  middle  space,  not  marked  or  identihed  by  anything.  It  can’t 
be  described. 

For  example,  these  days,  the  youngsters  who  are  interested  in  Dham- 
ma  want  to  know  about  Nibbãna.  What’s  it  like?  But  if  we  tell  them 
about  a  place  vvithout  becoming,  they  don’t  want  to  go.  They  back  off. 
It’s  cessation,  it’s  peace,  but  they  want  to  know  how  they  will  live,  what 
they  will  eat  and  enjoy  there.  So  there’s  no  end  to  it.  The  real  ques- 
tions  for  those  who  want  to  know  the  truth  are  questions  about  how  to 
practise. 

There  was  an  ãjĩvaka  who  met  the  Buddha.  FIe  asked,  “Who  is 
your  teacher?”  The  Buddha  replied,  “I  was  enlightened  through  my 
own  eííorts.  I  have  no  teacher.”  But  his  reply  was  incomprehensible  to 
that  wanderer.  It  was  too  direct.  Their  minds  were  in  diííerent  places. 
Even  if  the  wanderer  asked  all  day  and  all  night,  there  was  nothing 
about  it  he  could  understand.  The  enlightened  mind  is  unmoving  and 
thus  cannot  be  recognized.  We  can  develop  wisdom  and  remove  our 
doubts  only  through  practice,  nothing  else. 

So  should  we  not  listen  to  the  Dhamma?  We  should,  but  then  we 
should  put  the  knovvledge  we  gain  into  practice.  But  this  doesn’t  mean 
that  we’re  following  a  person  who  teaches  us;  we  follow  the  experience 
and  awareness  that  arise  as  we  put  the  teaching  into  practice.  For  in- 

*With  his  feet  on  something  solid. 
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stance,  we  feel,  “I  really  like  this  thing.  I  like  doing  things  this  way!” 
But  the  Dhamma  doesn’t  allow  such  liking  and  attachment.  If  we  arc 
really  committed  to  the  Dhamma,  then  we  let  go  of  that  object  of  at- 
traction  vvhen  we  see  that  it  is  contrary  to  Dhamma.  This  is  what  the 
knowledge  is  for. 

A  lot  of  talk  -  you’re  probably  tired  by  now.  Do  you  ha  ve  any  ques- 
tions?  Well,  you  probably  do....  You  should  have  avvareness  in  letting 
go.  Things  flow  by  and  you  let  them  go,  but  not  in  a  dull,  indifferent 
manner,  without  seeing  what  is  happening.  There  has  to  be  mindíul- 
ness.  All  the  things  I’ve  been  saying  are  pointing  to  having  mindíulness 
protecting  you  at  all  times.  It  means  practising  with  wisdom,  not  with 
delusion.  Then  we  will  gain  true  knowledge  as  wisdom  becomes  bold 
and  keeps  increasing. 


The  Dhamma  Goes 
Westward 


QUESTION :  A  íYicnd  of  mine  went  to  practice  with  a  Zen  teacher.  He 
asked  him,  “When  the  Buddha  was  sitting  beneath  the  Bodhi  tree, 
what  was  he  doing?”  The  Zen  master  answered,  “He  was  practicing 
zazen!”  My  íriend  said,  “I  don’t  believe  it.”  The  Zen  master  asked  him, 
“What  do  you  mean,  you  don’t  believe  it?”  My  friend  said,  “I  asked 
Goenka  the  same  question  and  he  said,  ‘When  the  Buddha  was  sitting 
under  the  Bodhi  tree,  he  was  practicing  vipassanãV  So  everybody  says 
the  Buddha  vvas  doing  whatever  they  do.” 

Ajahn  Chah:  When  the  Buddha  sat  out  in  the  open,  he  vvas  sitting 
beneath  the  Bodhi  tree.  Isn’t  that  so?  When  he  sat  under  some  other 
kind  of  tree,  he  was  sitting  beneath  the  Bodhi  tree.  There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  those  explanations.  ‘Bodhi’  means  the  Buddha  himselí, 
the  one  who  knows.  It's  OK  to  talk  about  sitting  beneath  the  Bodhi 
tree,  but  lots  of  birds  sít  beneath  the  Bodhi  tree.  Lots  of  people  sít 
beneath  the  Bodhi  tree.  But  they  are  far  from  such  knoxvledge,  from 
such  truth.  Yes,  we  can  say,  “beneath  the  Bodhi  tree.”  Monkeys  play  in 
the  Bodhi  tree.  People  sít  there  beneath  the  Bodhi  tree.  But  this  doesn’t 
mean  they  have  any  profound  understanding.  Those  who  have  deeper 
understanding  realize  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  ‘Bodhi  tree’  is  the 
absolute  Dhamma. 

So  in  this  way  it’s  certainly  good  for  us  to  try  to  sít  beneath  the 
Bodhi  tree.  Then  we  can  be  Buddha.  But  we  don’t  need  to  argue  with 
others  over  this  question.  When  one  person  says  the  Buddha  was  doing 
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one  kind  of  practice  beneath  the  Bodhi  tree  and  another  person  disputes 
that,  we  needn’t  get  involved.  We  should  be  looking  at  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  ultimate,  meaning  realizing  the  truth.  There  is  also  the 
conventional  idea  of  ‘Bodhi  tree,’  which  is  what  most  people  talk  about, 
but  when  there  arc  two  kinds  of  Bodhi  tree,  people  can  end  up  arguing 
and  having  the  most  contentious  disputes  -  and  then  there  is  no  Bodhi 
tree  at  all. 

It’s  talking  about  paramatthadhamma,  the  level  of  ultimate  truth. 
So  in  that  case,  we  can  also  try  to  get  underneath  the  Bodhi  tree.  That’s 
pretty  good  -  then  we’ll  be  Buddha.  It's  not  something  to  be  argu- 
ing  over.  When  someone  says  the  Buddha  was  practicing  a  certain 
kind  of  meditation  beneath  the  Bodhi  tree  and  someone  else  says,  “No, 
that’s  not  right”,  we  needn’t  get  involved.  We’re  aiming  at  paramattha- 
dhamma,  meaning  dwelling  in  full  au  arcness.  This  ultimate  truth  per- 
vades  everything.  Whether  the  Buddha  was  sitting  beneath  the  Bodhi 
tree  or  períorming  other  activities  in  other  postures,  never  mind.  That’s 
just  the  intellectual  analysis  people  have  developed.  One  person  has 
one  view  of  the  matter,  another  person  has  another  idea;  we  don’t  have 
to  get  involved  in  disputes  over  it. 

Where  did  the  Buddha  enter  Nibbãna?  Nibbãna  means  extinguished 
without  remainder,  íìnishcd.  Being  hnished  comes  from  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  the  way  things  really  arc.  That’s  how  things  get  hnished, 
and  that  is  the  paramatthadhamma.  There  are  explanations  according 
to  the  levels  of  convention  and  liberation.  They  are  both  true,  but  their 
truths  are  different.  For  example,  we  say  that  you  are  a  person.  But  the 
Buddha  will  say,  “That’s  not  so.  There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  person.”  So 
we  have  to  summarize  the  various  ways  of  speaking  and  explanation 
into  convention  and  liberation. 

We  can  explain  it  like  this:  previously  you  were  a  child.  Now  you 
arc  grown  up.  Are  you  a  new  person  or  the  same  person  as  beíore?  If 
you  arc  the  same  as  the  old  person,  how  did  you  become  an  adult?  If 
you  arc  a  new  person,  where  did  you  come  from?  But  talking  about 
an  old  person  and  a  new  person  doesn’t  really  get  to  the  point.  This 
question  illustrates  the  limitations  of  conventional  language  and  under- 
standing.  If  there  is  something  called  ‘big,’  then  there  is  ‘small.’  If 
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there  is  small  there  is  big.  We  can  talk  about  small  and  large,  young 
and  old,  but  there  are  really  no  such  things  in  any  absolute  sense.  You 
can’t  really  say  somebody  or  something  is  big.  The  wise  do  not  accept 
such  designations  as  real,  but  when  ordinary  people  hcar  about  this,  that 
‘big’  is  not  really  true  and  ‘small’  is  not  really  true,  they  are  coníused 
because  they  arc  attached  to  concepts  of  big  and  small. 

You  plant  a  sapling  and  watch  it  grow.  Aíter  a  year  it  is  one  meter 
high.  Aíter  another  ycar  it  is  two  meters  tall.  Is  it  the  same  tree  or  a 
diííerent  tree?  If  it’s  the  same  tree,  how  did  it  become  bigger?  If  it’s  a 
diííerent  tree,  how  did  it  grow  from  the  small  tree?  From  the  viewpoint 
of  someone  who  is  enlightened  to  the  Dhamma  and  sees  coiTectly,  there 
is  no  new  or  old  tree,  no  big  or  small  tree.  One  person  looks  at  a  tree 
and  thinks  it  is  tall.  Another  person  will  say  it’s  not  tall.  But  there  is 
no  ‘tall’  that  really  exists  independently.  You  can’t  say  someone  is  big 
and  someone  is  small,  someone  is  grown  up  and  someone  else  is  young. 
Things  end  here  and  problems  arc  íìnishcd  with.  We  don’t  need  to  get 
tied  up  in  knots  over  these  conventional  distinctions  and  we  won’t  have 
doubts  about  practice. 

I’ve  hcard  of  people  who  worship  their  deities  by  sacriữcing  ani- 
mals.  They  kill  ducks,  chickens  and  cows  and  offer  that  to  their  gods, 
thinking  that  will  be  pleasing  to  them.  This  is  wrong  understanding. 
They  think  they  are  making  merits,  but  it’s  the  exact  opposite:  they  are 
actually  making  a  lot  of  bad  kamma.  Someone  who  really  looks  into 
this  won’t  think  like  that.  But  have  you  noticed?  Fm  aíraid  people  in 
Thailand  are  becoming  like  that.  TheyTe  not  applying  real  investiga- 
tion. 

Question:  Is  that  vĩmamsã? 

Ajahn  Chah:  It  means  understanding  cause  and  result. 

Question:  Then  the  teachings  talk  about  chanda,  satisíaction;  viriya, 
exertion;  citta  (the  four  iddhipãda,  ‘bases  for  accomplishment’). 

Ajahn  Chah:  When  there’s  satisíaction,  is  it  with  something  that 
is  correct?  Is  exertion  correct?  Vĩmarhsã  has  to  be  present  with  these 
other  íactors. 

Question:  Are  citta  and  vĩmamsã  diííerent? 

Ajahn  Chah:  Vĩmaríisã  is  investigation.  It  means  skillíulness  or 
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wisdom.  It  is  a  factor  of  the  mind.  You  can  say  that  chanda  is  mind, 
viríya  is  mind,  citta  is  mind,  vĩmamsã  is  mind.  They  are  all  aspects 
of  mind,  they  all  can  be  summarized  as  ‘mind,’  but  here  they  arc  dis- 
tinguished  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  these  different  factors  of  the 
mind.  If  there  is  satisíaction,  we  may  not  know  if  it  is  right  or  wrong.  If 
there  is  exertion,  we  don’t  know  if  it’s  right  or  wrong.  Is  what  we  call 
mind  the  real  mind?  There  has  to  be  vĩmamsã  to  discern  these  things. 
Investigating  the  other  íactors  with  wise  discernment,  our  practice  grad- 
ually  comes  to  be  coiTect  and  we  can  understand  the  Dhamma. 

But  Dhamma  doesn’t  bring  much  beneht  if  we  don’t  practice  med- 
itation.  We  won’t  really  know  what  it  is  all  about.  These  factors  are 
always  present  in  the  mind  of  real  practitioners.  Then  even  if  they  go 
astray,  they  will  be  awarc  of  that  and  be  able  to  coiTect  it.  So  their  path 
of  practice  is  continuous. 

People  may  look  at  you  and  feel  your  way  of  life,  your  interest  in 
Dhamma,  makes  no  sense.  Others  may  say  that  if  you  want  to  practice 
Dhamma,  you  ought  to  be  ordained  as  a  monk.  Being  ordained  is  not 
really  the  crucial  point.  It’s  how  you  practice.  As  it’s  said,  one  should 
be  one’s  own  witness.  Don’t  take  others  as  your  witness.  It  means 
learning  to  trust  yourself.  Then  there  is  no  loss.  People  may  think  you 
are  crazy,  but  never  mind.  They  don’t  know  anything  about  Dhamma. 

Others’  words  can’t  measure  your  practice.  And  you  don’t  realize 
the  Dhamma  because  of  what  others  say.  I  mean  the  real  Dhamma.  The 
teachings  others  can  give  you  are  to  show  you  the  path,  but  that  isn’t  real 
knowledge.  When  people  meet  the  Dhamma,  they  realize  it  specihcally 
within  themselves.  So  the  Buddha  said,  “The  Tathãgata  is  merely  one 
who  shows  the  way.”  When  someone  is  ordained,  I  tell  them,  “Our 
responsibility  is  only  this  part:  The  reciting  ãcarìỵa  have  done  their 
chanting.  I  have  given  you  the  Going  Forth  and  vows  of  ordination. 
Now  our  job  is  done.  The  rest  is  up  to  you,  to  do  the  practice  correctly.” 

Teachings  can  be  most  proíound.  but  those  who  listen  may  not  un- 
derstand.  But  never  mind.  Don’t  be  perplexed  over  profundity  or  lack 
of  it.  Just  do  the  practice  wholeheartedly  and  you  can  arrive  at  real  un- 
derstanding  -  it  will  bring  you  to  the  same  place  they  are  talking  about. 
Don’t  rely  on  the  perceptions  of  ordinary  people.  Have  you  read  the 
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story  about  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant?  It’s  a  good  illustration. 

Suppose  there’s  an  elephant  and  a  bunch  of  blind  people  are  trying 
to  describe  it.  One  touches  the  leg  and  says  it’s  like  a  pillar.  Another 
touches  the  ear  and  says  it's  like  a  fan.  Another  touches  the  tail  and 
says,  “No,  it’s  not  a  fan;  it’s  like  a  broom.”  Another  touches  the  shoul- 
der  and  says  it’s  something  else  again  from  what  the  others  say. 

It’s  like  this.  There’s  no  resolution,  no  end.  Each  blind  person 
touches  part  of  the  elephant  and  has  a  completely  diííerent  idea  of  what 
it  is.  But  it’s  the  same  one  elephant.  It’s  like  this  in  practice.  With  a  little 
understanding  or  experience,  you  get  limited  ideas.  You  can  go  from 
one  teacher  to  the  next  seeking  explanations  and  instructions,  trying  to 
íìgure  out  if  they  arc  teaching  coiTectly  or  incorrectly  and  how  their 
teachings  compare  to  each  other.  Some  monks  are  always  traveling 
around  with  their  bowls  and  umbrellas  learning  from  diííerent  teachers. 
They  try  to  judge  and  measure,  so  when  they  sít  down  to  meditate  they 
arc  constantly  in  coníusion  about  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  “This 
teacher  said  this,  but  that  teacher  said  that.  One  guy  teaches  in  this  way, 
but  the  other  guy’s  methods  are  diííerent.  They  don’t  seem  to  agree”  It 
can  lead  to  a  lot  of  doubt. 

You  might  hcar  that  certain  teachers  arc  really  good  and  so  you 
go  to  receive  teachings  from  Thai  Ajahns,  Zen  masters  and  others.  It 
seems  to  me  you’ve  probably  had  enough  teaching,  but  the  tendency  is 
to  alvvays  want  to  hear  more,  to  compare  and  to  end  up  in  doubt  as  a 
result.  Then  each  successive  teacher  increases  your  coníusion  íurther. 
There’s  a  story  of  a  wanderer  in  the  Buddha’s  time  that  was  in  this  kind 
of  situation.  He  went  to  one  teacher  aíter  the  next,  hearing  their  dif- 
íerent  explanations  and  learning  their  methods.  He  was  trying  to  lcarn 
meditation  but  was  only  increasing  his  perplexity.  His  travels  hnally 
brought  him  to  the  teacher  Gotama,  and  he  described  his  predicament 
to  the  Buddha. 

“Doing  as  you  have  been  doing  will  not  bring  an  end  to  doubt  and 
coníusion”,  the  Buddha  told  him.  “At  this  time,  let  go  of  the  past; 
whatever  you  may  or  may  not  have  done,  vvhether  it  was  right  or  wrong, 
let  go  of  that  now. 

“The  íuture  has  not  yet  come.  Do  not  speculate  over  it  at  all,  won- 
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dering  how  things  may  turn  out.  Let  go  of  all  such  disturbing  ideas  -  it 
is  merely  thinking. 

“Letting  go  of  past  and  íuture,  look  at  the  present.  Then  you  will 
know  the  Dhamma.  You  may  know  the  words  spoken  by  various  teach- 
ers,  but  you  still  do  not  know  your  own  mind.  The  present  moment  is 
empty;  look  only  at  arising  and  ceasing  of  sankhãrã  (íormations).  See 
that  they  arc  impermanent,  unsatisfactory  and  empty  of  self.  See  that 
they  really  are  thus.  Then  you  will  not  be  concerned  with  the  past  or  the 
íuture.  You  will  clcarly  understand  that  the  past  is  gone  and  the  íuture 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Contemplating  in  the  present,  you  will  realize  that 
the  present  is  the  result  of  the  past.  The  results  of  past  actions  are  seen 
in  the  present. 

“The  íuture  has  not  yet  come.  Whatever  does  occur  in  the  íuture 
will  arise  and  pass  away  in  the  íuture;  there  is  no  point  in  woiTying 
over  it  now,  as  it  has  not  yet  occuiTed.  So  contemplate  in  the  present. 
The  present  is  the  cause  of  the  íuture.  If  you  want  a  good  íuture,  create 
good  in  the  present,  increasing  your  awarcncss  of  what  you  do  in  the 
present.  The  íuture  is  the  result  of  that.  The  past  is  the  cause  and  the 
íuture  is  the  result  of  the  present. 

“Knowing  the  present,  one  knows  the  past  and  the  íuture.  Then 
one  lets  go  of  the  past  and  the  íuture,  knowing  they  arc  gathered  in  the 
present  moment.” 

Understanding  this,  that  wanderer  made  up  his  mind  to  practice  as 
the  Buddha  advised,  putting  things  down.  Seeing  ever  more  clearly,  he 
realized  many  kinds  of  knovvledge,  seeing  the  natural  order  of  things 
with  his  own  wisdom.  His  doubts  ended.  He  put  down  the  past  and  the 
íuture  and  everything  appcarcd  in  the  present.  This  was  eko  dhammo, 
the  one  Dhamma.  Then  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  caiTy  his 
begging  bowl  up  mountains  and  into  íorests  in  scarch  of  understanding. 
If  he  did  go  somewhere,  he  went  in  a  natural  way,  not  out  of  desire  for 
something.  If  he  stayed  put,  he  was  staying  in  a  natural  way,  not  out  of 
desire. 

Practicing  in  that  way,  he  became  free  of  doubt.  There  was  nothing 
to  add  to  his  practice,  nothing  to  remove.  He  dwelt  in  peace,  without 
anxiety  over  past  or  íuture.  This  was  the  way  the  Buddha  taught. 
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But  it's  not  just  a  story  about  something  that  happened  long  ago.  If 
we  at  this  time  practice  coiTectly,  we  can  also  gain  realization.  We  can 
know  the  past  and  the  íuture  because  they  arc  gathered  at  this  one  point, 
the  present  moment.  If  we  look  to  the  past  we  won’t  know.  If  we  look 
to  the  íuture  we  won’t  know,  because  that  is  not  where  the  truth  is;  it 
exists  here,  in  the  present. 

Thus  the  Buddha  said,  “I  am  enlightened  through  my  own  efforts, 
without  any  teacher.”  Have  you  read  this  story?  A  wanderer  of  another 
sect  asked  him,  “Who  is  your  teacher?”  The  Buddha  answered,  “I  have 
no  teacher.  I  attained  enlightenment  by  myselí.”  But  that  wanderer  just 
shook  his  head  and  went  away.  He  thought  the  Buddha  was  making  up 
a  story  and  so  he  had  no  interest  in  what  he  said.  He  thought  it  was  not 
possible  to  achieve  anything  without  a  teacher  and  guide. 

It’s  like  this:  You  study  with  a  spiritual  teacher  and  he  tells  you  to 
give  up  greed  and  anger.  He  tells  you  they  are  harmíul  and  that  you 
need  to  get  rid  of  them.  Then  you  may  practice  and  do  that.  But  getting 
rid  of  greed  and  anger  didn’t  come  about  just  because  he  taught  you; 
you  had  to  actually  practice  and  do  that.  Through  practice  you  came 
to  realize  something  for  yourselí.  You  see  greed  in  your  mind  and  give 
it  up.  You  see  anger  in  your  mind  and  give  it  up.  The  teacher  doesn’t 
get  rid  of  them  for  you.  He  tells  you  about  getting  rid  of  them,  but  it 
doesn’t  happen  just  because  he  tells  you.  You  do  the  practice  and  come 
to  realization.  You  understand  these  things  for  yourselí. 

It’s  like  the  Buddha  is  catching  hold  of  you  and  bringing  you  to  the 
beginning  of  the  path,  and  he  tells  you,  “Here  is  the  path  -  walk  on  it.” 
He  doesn’t  help  you  walk.  You  do  that  yourselí.  When  you  do  travel 
the  path  and  practice  Dhamma,  you  meet  the  real  Dhamma,  which  is 
beyond  anything  that  anyone  can  explain  to  you.  So  one  is  enlightened 
by  oneself,  understanding  past,  íuture  and  present,  understanding  cause 
and  result.  Then  doubt  is  íìnishcd. 

We  talk  about  giving  up  and  developing,  renouncing  and  cultivat- 
ing.  But  when  the  íruit  of  practice  is  realized,  there  is  nothing  to  add 
and  nothing  to  remove.  The  Buddha  taught  that  this  is  the  point  we 
want  to  arrive  at,  but  people  don’t  want  to  stop  there.  Their  doubts 
and  attachments  keep  them  on  the  move,  keep  them  confused  and  keep 
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them  from  stopping  there.  So  when  one  person  has  aiTÍved  but  others 
arc  somewhere  else,  they  won’t  be  able  to  make  any  sense  of  what  he 
may  say  about  it.  They  might  have  some  intellectual  understanding  of 
the  words,  but  this  is  not  real  understanding  or  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Usually  when  we  talk  about  practice  we  talk  about  entering  and 
leaving,  increasing  the  positive  and  removing  the  negative.  But  the 
final  result  is  that  all  of  these  arc  done  with.  There  is  the  sekha  puggala, 
the  person  who  needs  to  train  in  these  things,  and  there  is  the  asekha 
puggala,  the  person  who  no  longer  needs  to  train  in  anything.  This  is 
talking  about  the  mind:  when  the  mind  has  reached  this  level  of  full 
realization,  there  is  nothing  more  to  practice.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because 
such  a  person  doesn’t  have  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  conventions  of 
teaching  and  practice.  It’s  spoken  of  as  someone  who  has  gotten  rid  of 
the  dehlements. 

The  sekha  person  has  to  train  in  the  steps  of  the  path,  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  highest  level.  When  they  have  completed  this  they  arc 
called  asekha,  meaning  they  no  longer  need  to  train  because  everything 
is  íìnishcd.  The  things  to  be  trained  in  arc  íìnishcd.  Doubts  are  íìnishcd. 
There  aie  no  qualities  to  be  developed.  There  are  no  dcíìlcmcnts  to 
remove.  Such  people  dwell  in  peace.  Whatever  good  or  evil  there  is 
will  not  affect  them;  they  are  unshakeable  no  matter  what  they  meet.  It 
is  talking  about  the  empty  mind.  Now  you  will  really  be  confused. 

You  don’t  understand  this  at  all.  “If  my  mind  is  empty,  how  can  I 
walk?”  Precisely  because  the  mind  is  empty.  “If  the  mind  is  empty,  how 
can  I  eat?  Will  I  have  desire  to  eat  if  my  mind  is  empty?”  There’s  not 
much  bcncíìt  in  talking  about  emptiness  like  this  when  people  haven’t 
trained  properly.  They  won’t  be  able  to  understand  it. 

Those  who  use  such  terms  have  sought  ways  to  give  us  some  íeeling 
that  can  lead  us  to  understand  the  truth.  For  example,  these  saỏkhãrã 
that  we  have  been  accumulating  and  caiTying  from  the  time  of  our  birth 
until  this  moment  -  the  Buddha  said  that  in  truth  they  are  not  ourselves 
and  they  do  not  belong  to  us.  Why  did  he  say  such  a  thing?  There’s 
no  other  way  to  formulate  the  truth.  He  spoke  in  this  way  for  people 
who  have  discernment,  so  that  they  could  gain  wisdom.  But  this  is 
something  to  contemplate  careíully. 
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Some  people  will  hear  the  words,  “Nothing  is  mine,”  and  they  will 
get  the  idea  they  should  throw  away  all  their  possessions.  With  only 
superhcial  understanding,  people  will  get  into  arguments  about  what 
this  means  and  how  to  apply  it.  “This  is  not  my  self,”  doesn’t  mean 
you  should  end  your  life  or  thi'ow  away  your  possessions.  It  means  you 
should  give  up  attachment.  There  is  the  level  of  conventional  reality 
and  the  level  of  ultimate  reality  -  supposition  and  liberation.  On  the 
level  of  convention,  there  is  Mr.  A,  Mrs.  B,  Mr.  M.,  Mrs.  N.  and  so 
on.  We  use  these  suppositions  for  convenience  in  communicating  and 
functioning  in  the  world.  The  Buddha  did  not  teach  that  we  shouldn’t 
use  these  things,  but  that  we  shouldnT  be  attached  to  them.  We  should 
realize  that  they  are  empty. 

It’s  hard  to  talk  about. 

We  have  to  depend  on  practice  and  gain  understanding  through 
practice.  If  you  want  to  get  knowledge  and  understanding  by  studying 
and  asking  others  you  won’t  really  understand  the  truth.  It’s  something 
you  have  to  see  and  know  for  yourselí  through  practicing.  Turn  invvards 
to  know  within  yourselí.  Don’t  always  be  turning  outwards.  But  when 
we  talk  about  practicing  people  become  argumcntativc.  Their  minds  arc 
ready  to  argue,  because  they  have  learned  this  or  that  approach  to  prac- 
tice  and  have  one-sided  attachment  to  what  they  have  lcarncd.  They 
haven’t  realized  the  truth  through  practice. 

Did  you  notice  the  Thai  people  we  met  the  other  day?  They  asked 
irrelevant  questions  like,  “Why  do  you  eat  out  of  your  almsbovvl?”  I 
could  see  that  they  were  far  from  Dhamma.  They’ve  had  modern  edu- 
cation  so  I  can’t  tell  them  much.  But  I  let  the  American  monk  talk  to 
them.  They  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  him.  Thai  people  these  days 
don’t  have  much  interest  in  Dhamma  and  don’t  understand  it.  Why  do 
I  say  that?  If  someone  hasn’t  studied  something,  they  arc  ignorant  of 
it.  They’ve  studied  other  things,  but  they  arc  ignorant  of  Dhamma.  ril 
admit  that  Tm  ignorant  of  the  things  they  have  learned.  The  Western 
monk  has  studied  Dhamma,  so  he  can  tell  them  something  about  it. 

Among  Thai  people  in  the  present  time  there  is  less  and  less  interest 
in  being  ordained,  studying  and  practicing.  I  don’t  know  why  this  is,  if 
it’s  because  they  are  busy  with  work,  because  the  country  is  developing 
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materially,  or  what  the  reason  might  be.  I  don’t  know.  In  the  past 
when  someone  was  ordained  they  would  stay  for  at  least  a  few  ycars, 
four  or  hve  rains.  Now  it’s  a  week  or  two.  Some  arc  ordained  in  the 
morning  and  disrobe  in  the  evening.  That’s  the  direction  it’s  going  in 
now.  People  say  things  like  that  fellow  that  told  me,  “If  everyone  were 
to  be  ordained  the  way  you  preíer,  for  a  few  rains  at  least,  there  would 
be  no  progress  in  the  world.  Families  wouldn't  grow.  Nobody  would 
be  building  things.” 

I  said  to  him,  “Your  thinking  is  the  thinking  of  an  earthvvorm.  An 
earthworm  lives  in  the  ground.  It  eats  earth  for  its  food.  Eating  and 
eating,  it  starts  to  woưy  that  it  will  run  out  of  dirt  to  eat.  It  is  surrounded 
by  dirt,  the  whole  carth  is  covering  its  head,  but  it  worries  it  will  run 
out  of  dứt.” 

That’s  the  thinking  of  an  earthvvorm.  People  worry  that  the  world 
won’t  progress,  that  it  will  come  to  an  end.  That’s  an  earthworm’s  view. 
They  aren’t  carthworms.  but  they  think  like  them.  That’s  the  wrong 
understanding  of  the  animal  realm.  They  are  really  ignorant. 

There’s  a  story  I’ve  oíten  told,  about  a  tortoise  and  a  snake.  The 
íorest  was  on  fire  and  they  were  trying  to  flee.  The  tortoise  was  lum- 
bering  along,  and  then  it  saw  the  snake  slither  by.  It  felt  pity  for  that 
snake.  Why?  The  snake  had  no  legs,  so  the  tortoise  hgured  it  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  escape  the  tĩre.  It  wanted  to  help  the  snake.  But  as  the  tìre 
kept  spreading  the  snake  fled  easily,  while  the  tortoise  couldn't  make  it, 
even  with  its  four  legs,  and  it  died  there. 

That  was  the  tortoise’s  ignorance.  It  thought,  if  you  have  legs  you 
can  move.  If  you  don’t  have  legs,  you  can’t  go  anywhere.  So  it  was 
worried  about  the  snake.  It  thought  the  snake  would  die  because  it 
didn’t  have  legs.  But  the  snake  wasn’t  worried;  it  knew  it  could  easily 
escape  the  danger. 

This  is  one  way  to  talk  to  people  with  their  coníused  ideas.  They 
will  feel  pity  for  you  if  you  aren’t  like  them  and  don’t  have  their  views 
and  their  knovvledge.  So  who  is  ignorant?  I'm  ignorant  in  my  own  vvay; 
there  arc  things  I  don’t  know  about,  so  I'm  ignorant  on  that  account. 

Meeting  diữerent  situations  can  be  a  cause  for  tranquility.  But  I 
didn’t  understand  how  íoolish  and  mistaken  I  was.  Whenever  some- 
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thing  disturbed  my  mind,  I  tried  to  get  away  from  it,  to  escape.  What 
I  was  doing  was  escaping  from  peace.  I  was  continually  running  away 
from  peace.  I  didn’t  want  to  see  this  or  know  about  that;  I  didn’t  want 
to  think  about  or  experience  various  things.  I  didn't  realize  that  this  was 
deữlement.  I  only  thought  that  I  needed  to  remove  myselí  and  get  far 
away  from  people  and  situations,  so  that  I  wouldn’t  meet  anything  dis- 
turbing  or  hear  speech  that  was  displeasing.  The  íarther  away  I  could 
get,  the  better. 

Aíter  many  years  had  passed,  I  was  íorced  by  the  natural  progres- 
sion  of  events  to  change  my  ways.  Having  been  ordained  for  some  time, 
I  ended  up  with  more  and  more  disciples,  more  people  seeking  me  out. 
Living  and  practicing  in  the  íorest  was  something  that  attracted  people 
to  come  and  pay  respects.  So  as  the  number  of  followers  increased,  I 
was  íorced  to  start  íacing  things.  I  couldn't  run  away  anymore.  My  cars 
had  to  hear  sounds,  my  eyes  to  see.  And  it  was  then,  as  an  Ajahn,  that 
I  started  gaining  more  knowledge.  It  led  to  a  lot  of  wisdom  and  a  lot  of 
letting  go.  There  was  a  lot  of  everything  going  on  and  I  learned  not  to 
grasp  and  hold  on,  but  to  keep  letting  go.  It  made  me  a  lot  more  skillíul 
than  beíore. 

When  some  suữering  came  about,  it  was  OK;  I  didn’t  add  on  to  it 
by  trying  to  escape  it.  Previously,  in  my  meditation,  I  had  only  desired 
tranquility.  I  thought  that  the  external  environment  was  only  useíul 
insolar  as  it  could  be  a  cause  to  help  me  attain  tranquility.  I  didn't  think 
that  having  right  view  would  be  the  cause  for  realizing  tranquility. 

I’ve  oíten  said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  tranquility.  The  wise  have 
divided  it  into  peace  through  wisdom  and  peace  through  samatha.  In 
peace  through  samatha,  the  eye  has  to  be  far  from  sights,  the  car  far 
from  sounds,  the  nose  far  from  smells  and  so  on.  Then  not  hearing,  not 
knovving  and  so  íorth,  one  can  become  tranquil.  This  kind  of  peaceíul- 
ness  is  good  in  its  way.  Is  it  of  value?  Yes,  it  is,  but  it  is  not  supreme. 
It  is  short-lived.  It  doesn’t  have  a  reliable  íoundation.  When  the  senses 
meet  objects  that  arc  displeasing,  it  changes,  because  it  doesn’t  want 
those  things  to  be  present.  So  the  mind  always  has  to  struggle  with 
these  objects  and  no  wisdom  is  bom,  since  the  person  always  íeels  that 
he  is  not  at  peace  because  of  those  external  íactors. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  you  determine  not  to  run  away  but  to  look 
directly  at  things,  you  come  to  realize  that  lack  of  tranquility  is  not  due 
to  external  objects  or  situations,  but  only  happens  because  of  wrong 
understanding.  I  often  teach  my  disciples  about  this.  I  tell  them,  when 
you  are  intently  devoted  to  bnding  tranquility  in  your  meditation,  you 
can  seek  out  the  quietest,  most  remote  place,  where  you  won’t  meet 
with  sights  or  sounds,  where  there  is  nothing  going  on  that  will  disturb 
you.  There  the  mind  can  settle  down  and  become  calm  because  there 
is  nothing  to  provoke  it.  Then,  when  you  experience  this,  examine  it 
to  see  how  much  strength  it  has:  when  you  come  out  of  that  place 
and  start  experiencing  sense  contact,  notice  how  you  become  pleased 
and  displeased,  gladdened  and  dejected,  and  how  the  mind  becomes 
disturbed.  Then  you  will  understand  that  this  kind  of  tranquility  is  not 
genuine. 

Whatever  occurs  in  your  held  of  experience  is  merely  what  it  is. 
When  something  pleases  us,  we  decide  that  it  is  good  and  when  some- 
thing  displeases  us,  we  say  it  isn’t  good.  That  is  only  our  own  discrim- 
inating  minds  giving  meaning  to  external  objects.  Understanding  this, 
then  we  have  a  basis  for  investigating  these  things  and  seeing  them  as 
they  really  are.  When  there  is  tranquility  in  meditation,  it’s  not  nec- 
essary  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking.  This  sensitivity  has  a  certain  knovving 
quality  that  is  bom  of  the  tranquil  mind.  This  isn’t  thinking;  it  is  dham- 
mavicaya ,  the  factor  of  investigating  Dhamma. 

This  sort  of  tranquility  does  not  get  disturbed  by  experience  and 
sense  contact.  But  then  there  is  the  question,  “If  it  is  tranquility,  why  is 
there  still  something  going  on?”  There  is  something  happening  vvithin 
tranquility;  it's  not  something  happening  in  the  ordinary,  afflicted  way, 
where  we  make  more  out  of  it  than  it  really  is.  When  something  hap- 
pens  within  tranquility  the  mind  knows  it  extremely  clearly.  Wisdom 
is  bom  there  and  the  mind  contemplates  ever  more  clcarly.  We  see  the 
way  that  things  actually  happen;  when  we  know  the  truth  of  them  then 
tranquility  becomes  all-inclusive.  When  the  eye  sees  forms  or  the  car 
hears  sounds,  we  recognize  them  for  what  they  arc.  In  this  latter  form 
of  tranquility,  when  the  eye  sees  íorms,  the  mind  is  peaceíul.  When 
the  ear  hears  sounds,  the  mind  is  peaceíul.  The  mind  does  not  waver. 
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Whatever  we  experience,  the  mind  is  not  shaken. 

So  where  does  this  sort  of  tranquility  come  from?  It  comes  from 
that  other  kind  of  tranquility,  that  ignorant  samatha.  That  is  a  cause  that 
enables  it  to  come  about.  It  is  taught  that  vvisdom  comes  from  tranquil- 
ity.  Knowing  comes  from  unknovving;  the  mind  comes  to  know  from 
that  State  of  unknowing,  from  lcarning  to  investigate  like  this.  There 
will  be  both  tranquility  and  wisdom.  Then,  wherever  we  are,  whatever 
we  arc  doing,  we  see  the  truth  of  things.  We  know  that  the  arising  and 
ceasing  of  experience  in  the  mind  is  just  like  that.  Then  there  is  nothing 
more  to  do,  nothing  to  correct  or  solve.  There  is  no  more  speculation. 
There  is  nowhere  to  go,  no  escape.  We  can  only  escape  through  wis- 
dom,  through  knowing  things  as  they  arc  and  transcending  them. 

In  the  past,  when  I  hrst  established  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong  and  people 
started  Corning  to  see  me,  some  disciples  said,  “Luang  Por  is  alvvays 
socializing  with  people.  This  isn’t  a  proper  place  to  stay  anymore.”  But 
it  wasn’t  that  I  had  gone  in  search  of  people;  we  established  a  monastery 
and  they  were  Corning  to  pay  respects  to  our  way  of  Iife.  Well,  I  couldn’t 
deny  what  they  were  saying,  but  actually  I  was  gaining  a  lot  of  wisdom 
and  Corning  to  know  a  lot  of  things.  But  the  disciples  had  no  idea.  They 
could  only  look  at  me  and  think  my  practice  was  degenerating  -  so 
many  people  were  Corning,  so  much  disturbance.  I  didn’t  have  any  way 
to  convince  them  otherwise,  but  as  time  passed,  I  overcame  the  various 
obstacles  and  I  hnally  came  to  believe  that  real  tranquility  is  bom  of 
coiTect  view.  If  we  don’t  have  right  view,  then  it  doesn’t  matter  where 
we  stay,  we  won’t  be  at  peace  and  vvisdom  won’t  arise. 

People  are  trying  to  practice  here  in  the  West,  Tm  not  criticizing 
anyone,  but  from  what  I  can  see,  sĩla  (morality)  is  not  very  well  devel- 
oped.  Well,  this  is  a  convention.  You  can  start  by  practicing  samãdhi 
(concentration)  first.  It’s  like  walking  along  and  Corning  across  a  long 
piece  of  wood.  One  person  can  take  hold  of  it  at  one  end.  Another  per- 
son  can  pick  up  the  other  end.  But  it's  the  same  one  piece  of  wood,  and 
taking  hold  of  either  end,  you  can  move  it.  When  there  is  some  calm 
from  samãdhi  practice,  then  the  mind  can  see  things  clcarly  and  gain 
vvisdom  and  see  the  harm  in  certain  types  of  behavior,  and  the  person 
will  have  restraint  and  caution.  You  can  move  the  log  from  either  end. 
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but  the  main  point  is  to  have  firm  determination  in  your  practice.  If 
you  start  with  sĩla,  this  restraint  will  bring  calm.  That  is  samãdhi  and  it 
becomes  a  cause  for  vvisdom.  When  there  is  wisdom,  it  helps  develop 
samãdhi  íurther.  And  samẫdhi  keeps  rcíìning  sĩla.  They  arc  actually 
synonymous,  developing  together.  In  the  end,  the  final  result  is  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same;  they  are  inscparablc. 

We  can’t  distinguish  samãdhi  and  classiíy  it  separately.  We  can’t 
classiíy  wisdom  as  something  separate.  We  can’t  distinguish  sĩla  as 
something  scparatc.  At  first  we  do  distinguish  among  them.  There  is 
the  level  of  convention,  and  the  level  of  liberation.  On  the  level  of  lib- 
eration,  we  don’t  attach  to  good  and  bad.  Using  convention,  we  distin- 
guish  good  and  bad  and  dilĩcrcnt  aspects  of  practice.  This  is  ncccssary 
to  do,  but  it  isn’t  yet  supreme.  If  we  understand  the  use  of  conven- 
tion,  we  can  come  to  understand  liberation.  Then  we  can  understand 
the  ways  in  which  diỉĩcrcnt  terms  arc  used  to  bring  people  to  the  same 
thing. 

So  in  those  days,  I  learned  to  deal  with  people,  with  all  sorts  of 
situations.  Corning  into  contact  with  all  these  things,  I  had  to  make 
my  mind  firm.  Relying  on  wisdom,  I  was  able  to  see  clcarly  and  abide 
without  being  alĩcctcd  by  whatever  I  met  with.  Whatever  others  might 
be  saying,  I  wasn’t  bothered  because  I  had  íìrm  conviction.  Those  who 
will  be  teachers  need  this  firm  conviction  in  what  they  arc  doing,  with- 
out  being  alĩcctcd  by  what  people  say.  It  requires  some  wisdom,  and 
whatever  wisdom  one  has  can  increase.  We  take  stock  of  all  our  old 
ways  as  they  arc  revealed  to  us  and  keep  cleaning  them  up. 

You  really  have  to  make  your  mind  firm.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
ease  of  body  or  mind.  It  happens  when  we  live  together;  it’s  something 
natural.  Sometimes  we  have  to  face  illness,  for  example.  I  went  through 
a  lot  of  that.  How  would  you  deal  with  it?  Well,  everyone  wants  to  live 
comíbrtably,  to  have  good  food  and  plenty  of  rest.  But  we  can’t  always 
have  that.  We  can’t  just  indulge  our  vvishes.  But  we  create  some  bcncíìt 
in  this  world  through  the  virtuous  eííorts  we  make.  We  create  bcncíìt 
for  ourselves  and  for  others,  for  this  life  and  the  next.  This  is  the  result 
of  making  the  mind  peaceíul. 

Corning  here  to  England  and  the  us  is  the  same.  It’s  a  short  visit. 
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but  ru  try  to  help  as  I  can  and  offer  teaching  and  guidance.  There  are 
Ajahns  and  students  here,  so  ril  try  to  help  them  out.  Even  though 
monks  haven’t  come  to  live  here  yet,  this  is  pretty  good.  This  visit  can 
prepare  people  for  having  monks  here.  If  they  come  too  soon,  it  will  be 
dilììcult.  Little  by  little  people  can  become  íamiliar  with  the  practice 
and  with  the  ways  of  the  bhikkhusangha.  Then  the  sãsana  can  Uourish 
here.  So  for  now  you  have  to  take  care  of  your  own  mind  and  make  it 
right. 


Listening  Beyond  Words 


REALLY,  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  all  make  sense.  Things  you 
wouldn’t  imagine  really  arc  so.  It’s  strange.  At  hrst  I  didn’t  have 
any  faith  in  sitting  in  meditation.  I  thought,  what  value  could  that  pos- 
sibly  have?  Then  there  was  walking  meditation  -  I  walked  from  one 
tree  to  another,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  and  I  got  tired  of  it  and 
thought,  “What  am  I  vvalking  for?  Just  walking  back  and  forth  doesn’t 
have  any  purpose.”  That’s  how  I  thought.  But  in  fact  walking  medita- 
tion  has  a  lot  of  value.  Sitting  to  practice  samãdhi  has  a  lot  of  value.  But 
the  temperaments  of  some  people  make  them  confused  about  walking 
or  sitting  meditation. 

We  can’t  meditate  in  only  one  posture.  There  arc  four  postures 
for  humans:  standing,  walking,  sitting  and  lying  down.  The  teachings 
speak  about  making  the  postures  consistent  and  equal.  You  might  get 
the  idea  from  this  that  it  means  you  should  stand,  walk,  sít  and  lie  down 
for  the  same  number  of  hours  in  each  posture.  When  you  hcar  such  a 
teaching,  you  can’t  hgure  out  what  it  really  means,  because  it’s  talking 
in  the  way  of  Dhamma,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense.  “OK,  ril  sít  for 
two  hours,  stand  for  two  hours  and  then  lie  down  for  two  hours”  You 
probably  think  like  this.  That’s  what  I  did.  I  tried  to  practice  in  this 
way,  but  it  didn’t  work  out. 

It’s  because  of  not  listening  in  the  right  way,  merely  listening  to  the 
words.  ‘Making  the  postures  even’  reíers  to  the  mind,  nothing  else.  It 
means  making  the  mind  bright  and  clcar  so  that  vvisdom  arises,  so  that 
there  is  knovvledge  of  whatever  is  happening  in  all  postures  and  situa- 
tions.  Whatever  the  posture,  you  know  phenomena  and  States  of  mind 
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for  what  they  are,  meaning  that  they  arc  impermanent,  unsatisfactory 
and  not  your  self.  The  mind  remains  established  in  this  awareness  at 
all  times  and  in  all  postures.  When  the  mind  feels  attraction,  when  it 
feels  aversion,  you  don’t  lose  the  path,  but  you  knovv  these  conditions 
for  what  they  arc.  Your  avvareness  is  steady  and  continuous,  and  you 
are  letting  go  steadily  and  continuously.  You  are  not  1'oolcd  by  good 
conditions.  You  aren’t  íooled  by  bad  conditions.  You  remain  on  the 
straight  path.  This  can  be  called  ‘making  the  postures  even.’  It  reíers  to 
the  internal,  not  the  extemal;  it  is  talking  about  mind. 

If  we  do  make  the  postures  even  with  the  mind,  then  when  we  arc 
praised,  it  is  just  so  much.  If  we  are  slandered,  it  is  just  so  much.  We 
don’t  go  up  or  down  with  them  but  remain  steady.  Why  is  this?  Because 
we  see  the  danger  in  these  things.  We  see  equal  danger  in  praise  and  in 
criticism;  this  is  called  making  the  postures  even.  We  have  this  inner 
avvarcncss,  whether  we  arc  looking  at  internal  or  external  phenomena. 

In  the  ordinary  way  of  experiencing  things,  when  something  good 
appears,  we  have  a  positive  reaction,  and  when  something  bad  appears, 
we  have  a  negative  reaction. 

Like  this,  the  postures  arc  not  even.  If  they  arc  even,  we  always  have 
awarcncss.  We  will  know  when  we  are  grasping  at  good  and  grasping 
at  bad  -  this  is  better.  Even  though  we  can’t  yet  let  go,  we  are  aware  of 
these  States  continuously.  Being  continuously  aware  of  ourselves  and 
our  attachments,  we  will  come  to  see  that  such  grasping  is  not  the  path. 
We  know  but  can’t  let  go:  that’s  50  percent.  Though  we  can’t  let  go, 
we  do  understand  that  letting  go  of  these  things  will  bring  peace.  We 
see  the  danger  in  the  things  we  like  and  dislike.  We  see  the  danger  in 
praise  and  blame.  This  awareness  is  continuous. 

So  whether  we  arc  being  praised  or  criticized,  we  arc  continuously 
awarc.  For  worldly  people,  when  they  arc  criticized  and  slandered, 
they  can’t  hcar  it;  it  hurts  their  hcarts.  When  they  are  praised,  they  arc 
pleased  and  excited.  This  is  what  is  natural  in  the  world.  But  for  those 
who  are  practicing,  when  there  is  praise,  they  know  there  is  danger. 
When  there  is  blame,  they  know  the  danger.  They  know  that  being 
attached  to  either  of  these  brings  ill  results.  They  are  all  harmíul  if  we 
grasp  at  them  and  give  them  meaning. 
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When  we  have  this  kind  of  awarcncss,  we  know  phenomena  as  they 
occur.  We  know  that  if  we  form  attachments  to  phenomena,  there  really 
will  be  suffering.  If  we  arc  not  aware,  then  grasping  at  what  we  con- 
ceive  of  as  good  or  bad,  suffering  is  bom.  When  we  pay  attention,  we 
see  this  grasping;  we  see  how  we  catch  hold  of  the  good  and  the  bad 
and  how  this  causes  suffering.  So  at  tìrst  we  are  grasping  hold  of  things 
and  vvith  awarcness  seeing  the  íault  in  that.  How  is  that?  It’s  because 
we  grasp  tightly  and  experience  suffering.  Then  we  will  start  to  seek  a 
way  to  let  go  and  be  free.  “What  should  I  do  to  be  free?”  we  ponder. 

Buddhist  teaching  says  not  to  ha  ve  grasping  attachment,  not  to  hold 
tightly  to  things.  We  don’t  understand  this  fully.  The  point  is  to  hold, 
but  not  tightly.  For  example,  I  see  this  object  in  front  of  me.  I  am 
curious  to  know  what  it  is,  so  I  pick  it  up  and  look:  it’s  a  ílashlight. 
Now  I  can  put  it  down.  That’s  holding  but  not  tightly.  If  we  are  told 
not  to  hold  to  anything  at  all,  then  what  can  we  do?  We  will  think  we 
shouldn’t  practice  sitting  or  walking  meditation.  So  at  tìrst  we  have 
to  hold  vvithout  tight  attachment.  You  can  say  this  is  tanhã,  but  it  will 
become  pãramĩ.  For  instance,  you  came  here  to  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong; 
before  you  did  that,  you  had  to  have  the  desire  to  come.  With  no  desire, 
you  wouldn’t  have  come.  We  can  say  you  came  with  desire;  it’s  like 
holding.  Then  you  will  return;  that’s  like  not  grasping.  Just  like  having 
some  uncertainty  about  what  this  object  is,  then  picking  it  up,  seeing 
it’s  a  ílashlight  and  putting  it  down.  This  is  holding  but  not  grasping, 
or  to  speak  more  simply,  knowing  and  letting  go.  Picking  up  to  look, 
knowing  and  letting  go  -  knovving  and  putting  down.  Things  may  be 
said  to  be  good  or  bad,  but  you  merely  know  them  and  let  them  go. 
You  are  awarc  of  all  good  and  bad  phenomena  and  you  are  letting  go 
of  them.  You  don’t  grasp  them  with  ignorance.  You  grasp  them  with 
vvisdom  and  put  them  down. 

In  this  way  the  postures  can  be  even  and  consistent.  It  means  the 
mind  is  able.  The  mind  has  avvareness  and  vvisdom  is  bom.  When 
the  mind  has  wisdom,  then  what  could  there  be  beyond  that?  It  picks 
things  up  but  there  is  no  harm.  It  is  not  grasping  tightly,  but  knovving 
and  letting  go.  Hearing  a  sound,  we  will  know,  “The  world  says  this 
is  good,”  and  we  let  go  of  it.  The  world  may  say,  “This  is  bad,”  but 
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we  let  go.  We  know  good  and  evil.  Someone  who  doesn’t  know  good 
and  evil  attaches  to  good  and  evil  and  suffers  as  a  result.  Someone  with 
knowledge  doesn’t  have  this  attachment. 

Let’s  consider:  For  what  purpose  are  we  living?  What  do  we  want 
from  our  work?  We  arc  living  in  this  world;  for  what  purpose  arc  we 
living?  We  do  our  work;  what  do  we  want  to  get  from  our  work?  In 
the  worldly  way,  people  do  their  work  because  they  want  certain  things 
and  this  is  what  they  consider  logical.  But  the  Buddha’s  teaching  goes 
a  step  beyond  this.  It  says,  do  your  work  without  desiring  anything.  In 
the  world,  you  do  this  to  get  that;  you  do  that  to  get  this;  you  are  always 
doing  something  in  order  to  get  something  as  a  result.  That’s  the  way 
of  worldly  folk.  The  Buddha  says,  work  for  the  sake  of  work  vvithout 
wanting  anything. 

Whenever  we  work  with  the  desire  for  something,  we  suffer.  Check 
this  out. 


Rỉght  Restraỉnt 


Restrain  and  be  cautious  about  the  six  sense  íaculties  of  the 
eye  seeing  forms,  the  ear  hearing  sounds,  and  so  íorth.  This  is 
what  we  arc  constantly  teaching  about  in  so  many  different  ways.  It 
always  comes  back  to  this.  But  to  be  truthíul  with  ourselves,  are  we 
really  awarc  of  what  goes  on?  When  the  eye  sees  something,  does 
delight  come  about?  Do  we  really  investigate?  If  we  investigate,  we 
will  know  that  it  is  just  this  delight  that  is  the  cause  for  suffering  to  be 
bom.  Aversion  is  the  cause  for  suffering  to  be  bom.  These  two  reactions 
actually  have  the  same  value.  When  they  occur,  we  can  see  the  íault  of 
them.  If  there  is  delight,  it  is  merely  delight.  If  there  is  aversion,  it  is 
merely  aversion.  This  is  the  way  to  quell  them. 

For  example,  we  attach  special  importance  to  the  head.  From  the 
time  we  arc  bom,  in  this  society,  we  lcarn  that  the  head  is  something  of 
the  utmost  signiíìcance.  If  anyone  touches  it  or  hits  it,  we  arc  ready  to 
die.  If  we  arc  slapped  on  other  parts  of  our  body,  it’s  no  big  deal,  but  we 
give  this  special  importance  to  the  head,  and  we  will  get  really  angry  if 
anyone  slaps  it. 

It’s  the  same  with  the  senses.  Sexual  intercourse  excites  the  minds 
of  people,  but  it  really  isn’t  different  from  sticking  a  íìnger  in  your  nos- 
tril.  Would  that  mean  anything  special  to  you?  But  vvorldly  beings  have 
this  attachment  to  the  other  entrance;  whether  it  is  animals  or  humans, 
it  has  special  importance  to  them.  If  it  were  a  íìngcr  picking  a  nostril, 
they  wouldn’t  get  excited  over  that.  But  the  sight  of  this  one  inílanics 
us.  Why  is  this?  This  is  where  becoming  is.  If  we  don’t  attach  special 
importance  to  it,  then  it’s  just  the  same  as  putting  a  hnger  in  your  nos- 
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tril.  Whatever  happened  inside,  you  wouldn’t  get  excited;  you’d  just 
pull  out  some  snot  and  be  done  with  it. 

But  how  far  is  your  thinking  from  such  a  perception?  The  ordinary, 
natural  truth  of  the  matter  is  just  like  this.  Seeing  in  this  way,  we  aren’t 
creating  any  becoming,  and  vvithout  becoming  there  won’t  be  a  birth 
-  there  won’t  be  happiness  or  suííering  over  it,  there  won’t  be  delight 
Corning  about.  There  is  no  grasping  attachment  when  we  realize  this 
place  for  what  it  is.  But  worldly  beings  want  to  put  something  there. 
That’s  what  they  like.  They  want  to  work  in  the  dirty  place.  Working  in 
a  clean  place  is  not  interesting,  but  they  rush  to  work  in  this  place.  And 
they  don’t  even  have  to  be  paid  to  do  it! 

Please  look  at  this.  It’s  just  a  conventional  reality  that  people  are 
stuck  in.  This  is  an  important  point  of  practice  for  us.  If  we  contemplate 
the  holes  and  entrances  of  our  nose  and  ears  and  the  rest,  we  can  see 
that  they  are  all  the  same,  just  oriíìccs  filled  with  unclean  substances. 
Or  are  any  of  them  clean?  So  we  should  contemplate  this  in  the  way 
of  Dhamma.  The  truly  ĩcarỉul  is  here,  nowhere  else.  This  is  where  we 
humans  lose  our  minds. 

Just  this  is  a  cause,  a  basic  point  of  practice.  I  don’t  feel  that  it’s 
necessary  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  of  anyone  or  interview  a  lot.  But  we 
don’t  investigate  this  point  careíully.  Sometimes  I  see  monks  heading 
off  caiTying  the  big  glot1,  walking  here  and  there  under  the  hot  sun, 
wandering  through  many  provinces.  When  I  watch  them,  I  think,  ‘It 
must  be  íatiguing’. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  “Tm  seeking  peace.” 

I  don’t  have  any  answer  for  that.  I  don’t  know  where  they  can  seek 
peace.  Tm  not  disparaging  them;  I  was  like  that  too.  I  sought  peace, 
always  thinking  it  must  be  in  some  other  place.  Well,  it  was  true,  in 
a  way.  When  I  would  get  to  some  of  those  places,  I  was  a  little  bít  at 
ease.  It  seems  people  have  to  be  like  this.  We  always  think  some  other 
place  is  comíortable  and  peaceíul.  When  I  was  traveling  I  saw  the  dog 
in  Pabhãkaro’s  house2.  They  had  this  big  dog.  They  really  loved  it. 
They  kept  it  outside  most  of  the  time.  They  fed  it  outside,  and  it  slept 


*Glot:  traditional  íorest  monks’  umbrella. 

2  Ajahn  Chah  is  here  talking  about  his  trip  to  England,  France  and  the  USA  in  1979 
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out  there  too,  but  sometimes  it  wanted  to  come  inside,  so  it  would  go 
and  paw  at  the  door  and  hark.  That  bothered  the  owner,  so  he  would  let 
it  in,  then  close  the  door  behind  it.  The  dog  would  walk  around  inside 
the  house  for  a  while,  and  then  it  would  get  bored  and  want  to  go  out 
again:  back  to  the  door,  pavving  and  barking.  So  the  owner  would  get 
up  and  go  to  let  it  out.  It  would  be  happy  outside  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  want  to  come  back  in,  barking  at  the  door  again. 

When  it  was  outside,  it  seemed  like  being  inside  would  be  better. 
Being  inside  was  fun  for  a  spell,  then  it  was  bored  and  had  to  go  out 
again.  The  minds  of  people  are  like  that  -  like  a  dog.  They  are  always 
in  and  out,  here  and  there,  not  really  understanding  where  the  place  is 
that  they  will  be  happy. 

If  we  have  some  awareness  of  this,  then  whatever  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings  arise  in  our  minds,  we  will  make  eííorts  to  quell  them,  recognizing 
that  they  arc  merely  thoughts  and  íeelings.  The  grasping  attachment  to 
them  is  really  important. 

So  even  though  we  arc  living  in  the  monastery,  we  arc  still  far  away 
from  coiTect  practice  -  very  far  away.  When  I  went  abroad  I  saw  a  lot 
of  things.  The  first  time,  I  gained  some  wisdom  from  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  second  time  to  another  extent.  On  my  íìrst  trip,  I  made 
notes  of  what  I  experienced  in  a  journal.  But  this  time,  I  put  down  the 
pen.  I  thought,  if  I  write  these  things  down,  will  the  people  at  home  be 
able  to  bear  it? 

It’s  like  us  living  in  our  own  country  and  not  being  very  comíort- 
able.  When  Thai  people  go  abroad,  they  think  they  must  have  some 
very  good  kamma  to  have  gotten  there.  But  you  have  to  consider,  when 
you  go  to  a  place  that  is  strange  to  you,  will  you  be  able  to  compete 
with  those  who  have  lived  their  whole  lives  there?  Still,  we  go  there  for 
a  little  while  and  we  feel  it  is  so  great,  and  that  we  arc  some  special  kind 
of  people  who  have  such  good  kamma.  The  íoreign  monks  were  bom 
there,  so  does  that  mean  they  have  better  kamma  than  we  do?  This  is 
the  kind  of  ideas  people  get  from  their  attachment  and  grasping.  What 
it  means  is  that  when  people  contact  things,  they  get  excited.  They 
like  being  excited.  But  when  the  mind  is  excited  it  is  not  in  a  normal 
State.  We  see  things  we  haven’t  seen  and  experience  things  we  haven’t 
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experienced,  and  the  abnormality  occurs. 

When  it  comes  to  scientiữc  knovvledge,  I  concede  to  them.  As  far 
as  Buddhist  knovvledge  goes,  I  still  have  something  to  tell  them.  But  in 
Science  and  material  development,  we  canh  compete  with  them.... 

In  practice,  some  people  have  a  lot  of  suííering  and  dilììculty,  but 
they  keep  on  in  the  same  rut  that  has  been  making  them  suffer.  That’s 
someone  who  hasn’t  made  up  his  mind  to  practise  and  get  to  the  end; 
it’s  someone  who  doesn’t  see  clearly.  The  practice  isn’t  steady  or  con- 
tinuous.  When  íeelings  of  good  and  bad  come,  the  person  isn’t  awarc 
of  what  is  happening.  “Whatever  is  disagreeable,  I  reject”  -  this  is  the 
conceited  view  of  the  Brahmin.  “Whatever  is  pleasing  to  me,  I  accept.” 
For  example,  some  people  arc  very  easy  to  get  along  with  if  you  speak 
pleasingly  to  them.  But  if  you  say  things  that  disagree,  then  there’s 
no  getting  along.  That’s  extreme  conceit  ( ditthi ).  They  have  strong 
attachment,  but  they  feel  that’s  a  really  good  Standard  to  live  by. 

So  the  ones  who  will  walk  this  path  are  few  indeed.  It’s  not  dif- 
ícrcnt  with  us  who  li  ve  here;  there  arc  very  few  who  have  right  view. 
Sammã-ditthi,  right  view:  when  we  contemplate  the  Dhamma,  we  feel 
it’s  not  right.  We  don’t  agree.  If  we  agreed  and  felt  it  were  right,  we 
would  give  up  and  let  go  of  things.  Sometimes  we  don’t  agree  with  the 
teachings.  We  see  things  dilĩcrcntly;  we  want  to  change  the  Dhamma 
to  be  dilĩcrcnt  from  what  it  is.  We  want  to  correct  the  Dhamma,  and  we 
keep  working  at  that. 

This  trip  made  me  think  about  many  things....  I  met  some  people 
who  practice  yoga.  It  was  certainly  interesting  to  see  the  kinds  of  pos- 
tures  they  could  get  into  -  I’d  break  my  leg  if  I  tried.  Anyhow,  they  feel 
their  joints  and  muscles  aren’t  right,  so  they  have  to  stretch  them  out. 
They  need  to  do  it  every  day,  then  they  feel  good.  I  thought  they  were 
actually  giving  themselves  some  aíìliction  through  this.  If  they  don’t 
do  it,  they  don’t  feel  good,  so  they  have  to  do  it  every  day.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  are  making  some  burden  for  themselves  this  way  and  are 
not  really  being  aware. 

That’s  the  way  people  arc  -  they  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  some- 
thing.  I  met  one  Chinese  man.  He  didn’t  lie  down  to  sleep  for  four  or 
hve  years.  He  only  sat,  and  he  was  comíbrtable  that  way.  He  bathed 
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once  a  year.  But  his  body  was  strong  and  healthy.  He  didn’t  need  to  run 
or  do  other  such  exercises;  if  he  did,  he  probably  wouldn’t  feel  good. 
It’s  because  he  trained  himselí  that  way. 

So  it’s  just  our  manner  of  training  that  makes  us  comíortable  with 
certain  things.  We  can  increase  or  decrease  illness  through  training. 
This  is  how  it  is  for  us.  Thus  the  Buddha  taught  to  be  fully  aware  of 
ourselves  -  don’t  let  this  slip.  All  of  you,  don’t  have  grasping  attach- 
ment.  Don’t  let  yourselves  be  excited  by  things. 

For  example,  living  here  in  our  native  country,  in  the  company  of 
spiritual  íriends  and  teachers,  we  feel  comíbrtable.  Actually,  there  isn’t 
really  anything  so  comíbrtable  about  it.  It's  like  small  fish  living  in  a 
large  pond.  They  swim  around  comíbrtably.  If  a  large  fish  is  put  in 
a  small  pond,  it  would  feel  cramped.  When  we  arc  here  in  our  own 
country,  we  are  comíbrtable  with  the  food  and  dvvellings  we  have,  and 
many  other  things.  If  we  go  somewhere  everything  is  different,  then  we 
arc  like  the  big  fish  in  the  small  pond. 

Here  in  Thailand  we  have  our  distinct  culture,  and  we  arc  satislìcd 
when  everyone  acts  properly  according  to  our  customs.  If  someone 
comes  here  and  violates  our  customs,  we  aren’t  happy  about  that.  Now 
we  arc  small  íìsh  in  the  large  pond.  If  large  íìsh  have  to  live  in  a  small 
pond,  how  will  it  be  for  them? 

It’s  the  same  for  natives  of  other  countries.  When  they  arc  in  their 
home  land  and  everything  is  íamiliar,  they  are  comíortable  with  those 
conditions  -  small  fish  in  a  big  pond.  If  they  come  to  Thailand  and 
have  to  adapt  to  different  conditions  and  customs,  it  can  be  oppressive 
for  them  -  like  the  big  fish  in  the  small  pond.  Eating,  getting  around, 
everything  is  different.  The  big  tĩsh  is  in  a  small  pond  now,  and  it  can’t 
swim  íreely  anymore. 

The  habits  and  attachments  of  beings  differ  like  this.  One  person 
may  be  stuck  on  the  left  side,  another  is  stuck  on  the  right  side.  So  the 
best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  be  awarc.  Be  awarc  of  customs  in  the  differ- 
ent  places  we  go.  If  we  have  Dhamma  custom,  then  we  can  smoothly 
adapt  to  society’s  customs,  abroad  or  at  home.  If  we  don’t  understand 
Dhamma  custom,  then  there’s  no  way  to  get  along.  Dhamma  custom  is 
the  meeting  point  for  all  cultures  and  traditions. 
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I’ve  heard  the  words  of  the  Buddha  that  say,  “When  you  don’t  un- 
derstand  someone’s  language,  when  you  don’t  understand  their  way  of 
speaking,  when  you  don’t  understand  their  ways  of  doing  things  in  their 
land,  you  shouldn’t  be  proud  or  put  on  airs.”  I  can  attest  to  these  words 
-  they  are  a  true  Standard  in  all  times  and  places.  They  came  back  to 
me  when  I  traveled  abroad,  and  I  put  them  into  practice  these  last  two 
ycars  when  I  was  outside  of  our  country.  They’re  useful. 

Before  I  held  tightly;  now  I  hold,  but  not  tightly.  I  pick  something 
up  to  look  at  it,  then  I  let  it  go.  Before,  I  would  pick  things  up  and  hold 
on.  That  was  holding  tightly.  Now  it’s  holding  but  not  tightly.  So  you 
can  allow  me  to  speak  harshly  to  all  of  you  or  get  angry  at  you,  but  it’s 
in  the  way  of  “holding  but  not  tightly,”  picking  up  and  letting  go.  Please 
don’t  lose  this  point. 

We  can  be  truly  happy  and  comíbrtable  if  we  understand  the  Dhamma 
of  the  Lord  Buddha.  So  I  am  always  praising  the  Buddha's  teachings 
and  practising  to  unite  the  two  customs,  that  of  the  world  and  that  of 
the  Dhamma. 

I  gained  some  understanding  on  this  trip  that  I’d  like  to  share  with 
you.  I  felt  that  I  was  going  to  create  beneht,  beneht  for  mysclí,  for 
others,  and  for  the  sãsanã;  the  beneht  of  the  populace  in  general  and  of 
our  Sangha,  every  one  of  you.  I  didn’t  just  go  for  sightseeing,  to  visit 
various  countries  out  of  curiosity.  I  vvent  for  good  puipose,  for  myselí 
and  others,  for  this  life  and  the  next  -  for  the  ultimate  purpose.  When 
you  come  down  to  it,  everyone  is  equal.  Someone  with  wisdom  will 
see  in  this  way. 

Someone  with  wisdom  is  alvvays  traveling  good  paths,  hnding  mean- 
ing  in  their  comings  and  goings.  F11  give  an  analogy.  You  may  go  to 
some  place  and  encounter  some  bad  people  there.  When  that  happens, 
some  folks  will  have  aversion  to  them.  But  a  person  with  Dhamma  will 
come  across  bad  people  and  think,  “I  have  found  my  teacher.”  Through 
that  one  comes  to  know  what  a  good  person  is.  Encountering  a  good 
person,  one  also  hnds  a  teacher,  because  it  shows  what  a  bad  person  is. 

Seeing  a  beautiíul  house  is  good;  we  can  then  understand  what  an 
ugly  house  is.  Seeing  an  ugly  house  is  good;  we  can  then  understand 
what  a  beautiíul  house  is.  With  Dhamma,  we  don’t  discard  any  ex- 
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perience,  not  even  the  slightest.  Thus  the  Buddha  said,  “O  Bhikkhus, 
view  this  world  as  an  ornamented  and  bejeweled  royal  chariot,  by  which 
fools  are  entranced,  but  which  is  meaningless  to  the  wise.” 

When  I  was  studying  Nak  Tham  Ehk1  I  often  contemplated  this 
saying.  It  seemed  really  meaningíul.  But  it  was  when  I  started  prac- 
tising  that  the  meaning  became  clear.  “O  Bhikkhus”:  this  means  all  of 
us  sitting  here.  “View  this  world”:  the  world  of  humans,  the  ãkãsaloka, 
the  worlds  of  all  sentient  beings,  all  existing  worlds.  If  one  knows  the 
world  clearly,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  do  any  special  sort  of  meditation. 
If  one  knows,  “The  world  is  thus”  according  to  reality,  there  will  be 
nothing  lacking  at  all.  The  Buddha  knew  the  world  clearly.  He  knew 
the  world  for  what  it  actually  was.  Knowing  the  world  clearly  is  know- 
ing  the  subtle  Dhamma.  One  is  not  concemed  with  or  anxious  about 
the  world.  If  one  knows  the  world  clearly,  then  there  are  no  worldly 
dhammas.  We  are  no  longer  iníl ucnccd  by  the  worldly  dhammas. 

Worldly  beings  are  ruled  by  worldly  dhammas,  and  they  are  always 
in  a  State  of  condict. 

So  whatever  we  see  and  encounter,  we  should  contemplate  care- 
fully.  We  delight  in  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  touches,  and  ideas. 
So  please  contemplate.  You  all  know  what  these  things  are:  forms  the 
eye  sees,  for  example,  such  as  the  forms  of  men  and  women.  You  cer- 
tainly  know  what  sounds  are,  as  well  as  smells,  tastes,  and  physical 
contacts.  Then  there  are  the  mental  impressions  and  ideas.  When  we 
have  these  contacts  through  the  physical  senses,  mental  activity  arises. 
All  things  gather  here. 

We  may  be  walking  along  together  with  the  Dhamma  a  whole  year 
or  a  whole  liíetime  without  recognizing  it;  we  live  with  it  our  whole 
lives  vvithout  knowing  it.  Our  thinking  goes  too  far.  Our  aims  are  too 
great;  we  desire  too  much.  For  example,  a  man  sees  a  woman,  or  a 
woman  sees  a  man.  Everyone  is  extremely  interested  here.  It's  because 
we  overestimate  it.  When  we  see  an  attractive  member  of  the  opposite 
sex,  all  our  senses  become  engaged.  We  want  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch, 
to  observe  their  movements,  all  sorts  of  things.  But  if  we  get  married, 

'Nak  Tham  Ehk:  The  third  and  highest  level  of  examinations  in  Dhamma  and 
Vinaya  in  Thailand. 
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then  it  is  no  longer  such  a  big  deal.  After  a  while  we  may  even  want  to 
get  some  distance  between  us  -  maybe  even  go  and  ordain!  -  but  then 
we  can’t. 

It’s  like  a  hunter  tracking  a  deer.  When  he  hrst  spots  the  deer,  he 
is  excited.  Everything  about  the  deer  interests  him,  the  ears,  the  tail, 
everything.  The  hunter  becomes  very  happy.  His  body  is  light  and 
alert.  He  is  only  aíraid  the  deer  will  get  away. 

It’s  the  same  here.  When  a  man  sees  a  woman  he  likes,  or  a  woman 
sees  a  man,  everything  is  so  intriguing,  the  sight,  the  voice  -  we  hxate 
on  them,  can’t  tcar  ourselves  away,  looking  and  thinking  as  much  as  we 
can,  to  the  point  where  it  takes  control  of  our  heart.  Just  like  the  hunter. 
When  he  sees  the  deer,  he  is  excited.  He  becomes  anxious  that  it  will 
see  him.  All  his  senses  are  heightened,  and  he  takes  extreme  enjoyment 
from  it.  Now  his  only  concern  is  that  the  deer  might  get  away.  What  the 
deer  really  is,  he  doesn’t  know.  He  hunts  it  down  and  hnally  shoots  and 
kills  it.  Then  his  work  is  done.  Arriving  at  the  place  where  the  deer  has 
íallen,  he  looks  at  it:  “Oh,  it’s  dead.”  He’s  not  very  excited  anymore 
-  it’s  just  some  dead  meat.  He  can  cook  some  of  the  meat  and  eat  it, 
then  he  will  be  full,  and  there’s  not  much  more  to  it.  Now  he  sees  the 
parts  of  the  deer,  and  they  don’t  excite  him  so  much  anymore.  The  cai' 
is  only  an  ear.  He  can  pull  the  tail,  and  it’s  only  a  tail.  But  when  it  was 
alive,  oh  boy!  He  wasn’t  indifferent  then.  Seeing  the  deer,  watching  its 
every  movement,  was  totally  engrossing  and  exciting,  and  he  couldn’t 
bear  the  thought  of  it  getting  away. 

We  are  like  this,  aren’t  we?  The  form  of  an  attractive  person  of  the 
opposite  sex  is  like  this.  When  we  haven’t  yet  captured  it,  we  feel  it  is 
unhcarahly  beautiíul.  But  if  we  end  up  living  together  with  that  person, 
we  get  tired  of  them.  Like  the  hunter  who  has  killed  the  dcar  and  can 
now  íreely  touch  the  cai'  or  take  hold  of  the  tail.  There’s  not  much  to  it 
anymore,  no  excitement  once  the  animal  is  dead.  When  we  arc  married, 
we  can  fulfill  our  desires,  but  it  is  no  longer  such  a  big  thing,  and  we 
end  up  looking  for  a  way  out. 

So  we  don’t  really  consider  things  thoroughly.  I  feel  that  if  we  do 
contemplate,  we  will  see  that  there  isn’t  really  much  there,  not  anything 
more  than  what  I  just  described.  It's  only  that  we  make  more  out  of 
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things  than  they  really  are.  When  we  see  a  body,  we  feel  we  will  be 
able  to  consume  every  piece  of  it,  the  ears,  the  eyes,  the  nose....  The 
way  our  thinking  runs  wild,  we  might  even  get  the  idea  that  the  person 
we  arc  attracted  to  will  have  no  shit.  I  don’t  know,  maybe  they  think  that 
way  in  the  West....  We  get  the  idea  there  won’t  even  be  shit,  or  maybe 
just  a  little....  We  want  to  eat  the  whole  thing.  We  over-estimate;  it's 
not  really  like  that.  It’s  like  a  cat  stalking  a  mouse.  Before  it  catches 
the  mouse,  the  cat  is  alert  and  íocused.  When  it  pounces  and  kills  the 
mouse,  it's  not  so  keen  anymore.  The  mouse  is  just  lying  there  dead, 
and  the  cat  loses  interest  and  goes  on  its  way. 

It’s  only  this  much.  The  imagination  makes  it  out  to  be  more  than 
it  is.  This  is  where  we  perish,  because  of  our  imagination.  Ordained 
persons  have  to  íorbear  more  than  others  here,  in  the  realm  of  sensual- 
ity.  Kãma  means  lusting.  Desiring  evil  things  and  desiring  good  arc  a 
kind  of  lusting,  but  here  it  reíers  to  desiring  those  things  that  attract  us, 
meaning  sensuality.  It  is  diíhcult  to  get  free  of. 

When  Ãnanda  asked  the  Buddha,  “After  the  Tathãgata  has  entered 
Nibbãna,  how  should  we  practice  mindíulness?  How  should  we  con- 
duct  ourselves  in  relation  to  women?  This  is  an  extremely  diíhcult 
matter;  how  would  the  Lord  advise  us  to  practise  mindíulness  here?” 

The  Buddha  replied,  “Ãnanda!  It  is  better  that  you  not  see  women 
at  all.” 

Ãnanda  was  puzzled  by  this;  how  can  people  not  see  other  people? 
He  thought  it  over,  and  asked  the  Buddha  íurther,  “If  there  are  situations 
that  make  it  unavoidable  that  we  see,  how  will  the  Lord  advise  us  to 
practice?” 

“In  such  a  situation,  Ãnanda,  do  not  speak.  Do  not  speak!” 

Ananda  considered  íurther.  He  thought,  sometimes  we  might  be 
traveling  in  a  íorest  and  lose  our  way.  In  that  case  we  would  have  to 
speak  to  whomever  we  met.  So  he  asked,  “If  there  is  a  need  for  us  to 
speak,  then  how  will  the  Lord  have  us  act?” 

“Ãnanda!  Speak  with  mindíulness!” 

At  all  times  and  in  all  situations,  mindíulness  is  the  supremely  im- 
portant  virtue.  The  Buddha  instructed  Ãnanda  what  to  do  when  it  was 
necessary.  We  should  contemplate  to  see  what  is  really  ncccssary  for  us. 
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In  speaking,  for  example,  or  in  asking  questions  of  others,  we  should 
only  say  what  is  ncccssary.  When  the  mind  is  in  an  unclean  State,  think- 
ing  Iewd  thoughts,  don’t  let  yourselí  speak  at  all.  But  that’s  not  the  way 
we  operate.  The  more  unclean  the  mind  is,  the  more  we  want  to  talk. 
The  more  levvdness  we  have  in  our  minds,  the  more  we  want  to  ask,  to 
see,  to  speak.  These  are  two  very  diỉĩcrcnt  paths. 

So  I  am  aíraid.  I  really  fear  this  a  lot.  You  are  not  aíraid,  but  it’s  just 
possible  you  might  be  worse  than  me.  “I  don’t  have  any  fear  about  this. 
There’s  no  problem!”  But  I  have  to  remain  íearíul.  Does  it  ever  happen 
that  an  old  person  can  have  lust?  So  in  my  monastery,  I  keep  the  sexes 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  If  there’s  no  real  necessity,  there  shouldn’t  be 
any  contact  at  all. 

When  I  practised  alone  in  the  íorest,  sometimes  I’d  see  monkeys  in 
the  trees  and  Td  feel  desire.  Td  sít  there  and  look  and  think,  and  I’d 
have  lust:  “Wouldn’t  be  bad  to  go  and  be  a  monkey  with  them!”  This 
is  what  sexual  desire  can  do  -  even  a  monkey  could  get  me  aroused. 

In  those  days,  women  lay-followers  couldn’t  come  to  hcar  Dhamma 
from  me.  I  was  too  aíraid  of  what  might  happen.  It’s  not  that  I  had 
anything  against  them;  I  was  simply  too  íoolish.  Now  if  I  speak  to 
women,  I  speak  to  the  older  ones.  I  always  have  to  guard  myselí.  Tve 
experienced  this  danger  to  my  practice.  I  didn’t  open  my  eyes  wide  and 
speak  excitedly  to  entertain  them.  I  was  too  aíraid  to  act  like  that. 

Be  careíul!  Every  samaụa  has  to  face  this  and  exercise  restraint. 
This  is  an  important  issue. 

Really,  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  all  make  sense,  they  are  true  in 
every  aspect.  Things  of  which  you  wouldn’t  imagine  that  they  could  be 
so  -  they  really  arc  so.  It’s  strange....  At  íìrst  I  didn’t  have  any  íaith  in 
sitting  meditation  with  my  eyes  closed.  I  thought,  what  value  could  that 
possibly  have  -  what  purpose  could  it  possibly  serve?  Then  there  was 
vvalking  meditation  - 1  walked  from  one  tree  to  another,  back  and  íorth, 
back  and  íorth,  and  I  got  tired  of  it  and  thought,  what  am  I  vvalking 
for?  Just  walking  back  and  íorth  doesn’t  have  any  purpose.  That’s  how 
I  thought.  But  in  fact  walking  meditation  has  a  lot  of  value.  Sitting 
to  practise  samãdhi  has  a  lot  of  value.  But  the  temperaments  of  some 
people  make  them  coníused  about  walking  or  sitting  meditation. 
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We  can’t  meditate  in  only  one  posture.  There  are  four  postures  for 
humans:  standing,  walking,  sitting,  and  lying  down.  The  teachings 
speak  about  making  the  postures  consistent  and  equal.  You  might  get 
the  idea  from  this  that  it  means  you  should  stand,  walk,  sít,  and  lie 
down  for  the  same  number  of  hours  in  each  posture.  When  you  hcar 
such  a  teaching,  you  can’t  hgure  out  what  it  really  means,  because  it’s 
talking  in  the  way  of  Dhamma,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense.  “OK,  ril  sít 
for  two  hours,  stand  for  two  hours,  then  lie  down  for  two  hours....”  You 
probably  think  like  this.  That’s  what  I  did.  I  tried  to  practice  in  this 
way,  but  it  didn’t  work  out. 

It’s  because  of  not  listening  in  the  right  way,  misinterpreting  the 
words,  merely  listening  to  the  words.  “Making  the  postures  even”  reíers 
to  the  mind,  nothing  else.  It  means  making  the  mind  bright  and  clear 
so  that  wisdom  arises,  so  that  there  is  knowledge  of  whatever  is  hap- 
pening  in  all  postures  and  situations.  Whatever  the  posture,  you  know 
phenomena  and  States  of  mind  for  what  they  are,  meaning  that  they  arc 
impermanent,  unsatisfactory,  and  not  your  self.  The  mind  remains  es- 
tablished  in  this  awareness  at  all  times  and  in  all  postures.  When  the 
mind  feels  attraction,  when  it  feels  aversion,  you  don’t  lose  the  path,  but 
you  know  these  conditions  for  what  they  are.  Your  awarcncss  is  steady 
and  continuous,  and  you  are  letting  go  steadily  and  continuously.  You 
are  not  íooled  by  good  conditions.  You  arcn’t  íooled  by  bad  conditions. 
You  remain  on  the  straight  path,  your  practice  remains  straight.  This 
can  be  called  “making  the  postures  even.’'  It  reíers  to  the  internal,  not 
the  extemal;  it  is  talking  about  mind. 

If  we  do  make  the  postures  even  with  the  mind,  then  when  we  arc 
praised,  it  is  just  so  much.  If  we  are  slandered,  it  is  just  so  much.  We 
don’t  go  up  or  down  with  them,  but  remain  where  we  arc  -  we  remain 
steady.  Why  is  this?  Because  we  see  the  danger  in  these  things.  We 
see  equal  danger  in  praise  and  in  criticism,  we  arc  steadily  aware  of 
the  danger  of  good  and  bad  phenomena,  and  this  is  called  making  the 
postures  even.  We  have  this  inner  awareness,  whether  we  arc  looking 
at  internal  or  external  phenomena. 

In  the  ordinary  way  of  experiencing  things,  when  something  good 
appears,  we  have  a  positive  reaction,  and  when  something  bad  appears. 
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we  have  a  negative  reaction.  Like  this,  the  postures  arc  not  even.  If 
they  are  even,  we  always  have  avvareness.  We  will  know  when  we 
arc  grasping  at  good  and  grasping  at  bad  -  this  is  better.  Even  though 
we  can’t  yet  let  go,  we  are  aware  of  these  States  continuously.  Being 
continuously  aware  of  ourselves  and  our  attachments,  we  will  come  to 
see  that  such  grasping  is  not  the  path.  We  know  but  canh  let  go:  that’s 
50  percent.  Though  we  canh  let  go,  we  do  understand  that  letting  go 
of  these  things  will  bring  peace.  We  see  the  fault  in  the  things  we  like 
and  dislike.  We  see  the  danger  in  praise  and  blame.  This  awareness  is 
continuous. 

So  whether  we  are  being  praised  or  criticized,  we  arc  continuously 
awarc.  For  worldly  people,  when  they  arc  criticized  and  slandered, 
they  canh  hcar  it;  it  hurts  their  hearts.  When  they  arc  praised,  they 
arc  pleased  and  excited.  This  is  what  is  natural  in  the  world.  But  for 
someone  who  is  practising,  when  there  is  praise,  they  know  there  is 
danger.  When  there  is  blame,  they  know  the  danger.  They  know  that 
being  attached  to  either  of  these  brings  ill  results.  They  arc  all  harmíul 
if  we  grasp  at  them  and  give  them  meaning. 

When  we  have  this  kind  of  au  arcness,  we  know  phenomena  as  they 
occur.  We  know  that  if  we  form  attachments  to  phenomena,  there  really 
will  be  suffering.  If  we  are  not  aware,  then  grasping  at  what  we  con- 
ceive  of  as  good  or  bad,  suffering  is  bom.  When  we  pay  attention,  we 
see  this  grasping;  we  see  how  we  catch  hold  of  the  good  and  the  bad, 
and  how  this  causes  suffering.  So  at  hrst  we  are  grasping  hold  of  things 
and  with  auarcness  seeing  the  íault  in  that.  How  is  that?  It’s  because 
we  grasp  tightly  and  experience  suffering.  Then  we  will  start  to  seek  a 
way  to  let  go  and  be  free.  “What  should  I  do  to  be  free?”  we  ponder. 

Buddhist  teaching  says  not  to  ha  ve  grasping  attachment,  not  to  hold 
tightly  to  things.  We  donh  understand  this  fully.  The  point  is  to  hold, 
but  not  tightly  -  to  hold  without  grasping.  For  example,  I  see  this  ob- 
ject  in  front  of  me.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  it  is,  so  I  pick  it  up 
and  look:  it’s  a  Aashlight.  Now  I  can  put  it  down.  That’s  holding  but 
not  tightly.  If  we  arc  told  not  to  hold  to  anything  at  all,  then  what  can 
we  do?  We  won’t  know  what  to  do.  We  will  think  we  shouldnh  prac- 
tise  sitting  or  walking  meditation.  So  at  hrst  we  have  to  hold  on  and 
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grasp,  but  vvithout  tight  attachment.  You  can  say  this  is  tanhã,  but  it 
will  become  pãranũ.  For  instance,  you  came  here  to  Wat  Nong  Pah 
Pong;  beíore  you  did  that,  you  had  to  have  the  desire  to  come.  With 
no  desire,  you  wouldn’t  have  come.  We  can  say  you  came  with  desire; 
it’s  like  holding.  Then  you  will  return;  that’s  like  not  grasping.  Just 
like  having  some  uncertainty  about  what  this  object  is,  then  picking  it 
up,  seeing  it’s  a  íìashlight.  and  putting  it  down.  This  is  holding  but  not 
grasping,  or  to  speak  more  simply,  knovving  and  letting  go.  Picking  up 
to  look,  knovving  and  letting  go;  knovving  and  putting  down.  Things 
may  be  said  to  be  good  or  bad,  but  you  merely  know  them  and  let  them 
go.  You  are  aware  of  all  good  and  bad  phenomena,  and  you  are  letting 
go  of  them.  You  don’t  grasp  them  with  ignorance.  You  grasp  them  with 
wisdom  and  put  them  down. 

In  this  way  the  postures  can  be  even  and  consistent.  It  means  the 
mind  is  able.  The  mind  has  avvareness,  and  vvisdom  is  bom.  When 
the  mind  has  wisdom,  then  what  could  there  be  beyond  that?  It  picks 
things  up  but  there  is  no  harm.  It  is  not  grasping  tightly,  but  knowing 
and  letting  go.  Hearing  a  sound,  we  will  know,  “The  world  says  this 
is  good,”  and  we  let  go  of  it.  The  world  may  say  “This  is  bad,”  but 
we  let  go.  We  know  good  and  evil.  Someone  who  doesn’t  know  good 
and  evil  attaches  to  good  and  evil  and  suííers  as  a  result.  Someone  with 
know!edge  doesn’t  have  this  attachment. 

Let’s  consider:  We  are  living  in  this  world;  for  vvhat  puipose  are  we 
living?  We  do  our  work;  what  do  we  want  to  get  from  our  work?  In 
the  worldly  way,  people  do  their  work  because  they  want  certain  things, 
and  this  is  what  they  consider  logical1 .  But  the  Buddha’s  teaching  goes 
a  step  beyond  this.  It  says,  do  your  work  without  desiring  anything.  In 
the  world,  you  do  this  to  get  that;  you  do  that  to  get  this  -  you  are  al- 
ways  doing  something  in  order  to  get  something  else  as  a  result.  That’s 
the  way  of  worldly  folk.  The  Buddha  says  to  work  for  the  sake  of 
work  without  wanting  anything.  Whenever  we  work  with  the  desire  for 
something,  we  suffer.  Check  this  out. 


1  In  terms  of  cause  and  result. 


Even  One  Word  Is  Enough 


WHATEVER  YOU  WILL  TEACH,  it  won’tbe  outside  of  sĩla,  samãdhi 
and  pannã,  or,  to  use  another  Standard  classiíìcation,  generosity, 
morality  and  meditation. 

Folks  here  are  already  pretty  complicated.  You  have  to  look  at  the 
people  you  are  teaching  and  understand  them.  Here,  they  are  compli- 
cated.  So  you  have  to  give  them  something  they  can  relate  to.  Just  to 
say,  “Let  go,  let  go!”  won’t  be  right.  Put  that  aside  for  the  time  being. 
It’s  like  talking  to  older  people  in  Thailand.  If  you  try  to  speak  bluntly, 
they  will  resent  it.  If  I  do  that,  it’s  OK  -  if  they  hear  it  from  me,  it 
pleases  them  -  but  othervvise  they  would  get  angry. 

You  can  be  able  to  speak  well  but  still  not  be  skillíul.  Right,  Sume- 
dho?  It’s  like  that,  isn’t  it? 

Ajahn  Sumedho:  It  is.  They  (some  of  the  other  monks)  speak  the 
truth,  but  they  don’t  do  it  skillíully,  and  the  lay  people  don’t  want  to 
listen.  They  don’t  have  the  skillíul  means. 

Ajahn  Chah:  Right.  They  don’t  have  a  “technique.”  They  don’t 
have  the  technique  in  speaking.  Like  construction  -  I  can  build  things, 
but  I  don’t  have  a  technique  for  construction,  to  make  things  beautiíul 
and  long-lasting.  I  can  speak,  anyone  can  speak,  but  it’s  necessary  to 
have  the  skillíul  means  to  know  what  is  appropriate.  Then  saying  even 
one  word  can  be  of  beneíìt.  Othervvise,  you  can  cause  trouble  with  your 
words. 

For  example,  people  here  have  learned  a  lot  of  things.  Don’t  go 
extolling  your  way:  “My  way  is  right!  Your  way  is  wrong!”  Don’t  do 
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that.  And  don’t  merely  try  to  be  proíound,  either.  You  can  lead  people 
to  madness  by  that.  Just  say,  “Don’t  discard  other  ways  you  may  have 
learned.  But  for  the  time  being,  please  put  them  aside  and  focus  on 
what  we  arc  practising  right  now.”  Such  as  mindíulness  of  breathing. 
That’s  something  you  can  all  teach.  Teach  to  focus  on  the  breath  going 
in  and  out.  Just  keep  teaching  in  the  same  way,  and  let  people  get  an 
understanding  of  this.  When  you  become  skilled  at  teaching  one  thing, 
your  ability  to  teach  will  develop  of  its  own,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
teach  other  things.  Corning  to  know  one  thing  well,  people  can  then 
know  many  things.  It  happens  of  its  own.  But  if  you  try  to  teach  them 
many  things,  they  don’t  get  a  real  understanding  of  any  one  thing.  If 
you  point  out  one  thing  clearly,  then  they  can  know  many  things  clcarly. 

Like  those  Christians  who  came  today.  They  just  said  one  thing. 
They  said  one  thing  that  was  full  of  meaning.  “One  day  we  will  meet 
again  in  the  place  of  ultimate  truth.”  Just  this  one  statement  was  enough. 
Those  were  the  words  of  a  wise  person.  No  matter  what  kind  of  Dhamma 
we  lcarn,  if  we  don’t  realize  the  ultimate  truth  (paramatthadhamma)  in 
our  hcarts,  we  won’t  reach  satisíaction. 

For  example,  Sumedho  might  teach  me.  I  have  to  take  that  knowl- 
edge  and  try  to  put  it  into  practice.  When  Sumedho  is  teaching  me,  I 
understand,  but  it  isn’t  a  real  or  deep  understanding,  because  I  haven’t 
yet  practised.  When  I  do  actually  practise  and  realize  the  fruit  of  prac- 
tising,  then  I  will  get  to  the  point  and  know  the  real  meaning  of  it.  Then 
I  can  say  I  know  Sumedho.  I  will  see  Sumedho  in  that  place.  That  place 
is  Sumedho.  Because  he  teaches  that,  that  is  Sumedho. 

When  I  teach  about  the  Buddha,  it’s  like  that  also.  I  say  the  Buddha 
is  that  place.  The  Buddha  is  not  in  the  teachings.  When  people  hear 
this  they  will  be  startlcd.  “Didn’t  the  Buddha  teach  those  things?”  Yes, 
he  did....  This  is  talking  about  ultimate  truth.  People  don’t  understand 
it  yet. 

What  I  gave  those  people  to  think  about  was,  this  apple  is  some- 
thing  that  you  can  see  with  your  eyes.  The  ílavour  of  the  apple  isn’t 
something  you  can  know  by  looking  at  it.  But  you  do  see  the  apple.  I 
felt  that  was  as  much  as  they  were  able  to  listen  to.  You  can’t  see  the 
ílavour,  but  it’s  there.  When  will  you  know  it?  When  you  pick  up  the 
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apple  and  eat  it. 

The  Dhamma  we  teach  is  like  the  apple.  People  hear  it,  but  they 
don’t  really  know  the  ílavour  of  “the  apple.”  When  they  practice,  then 
it  can  be  known.  The  ílavou I'  of  the  apple  can’t  be  known  by  the  eyes, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Dhamma  can’t  be  known  by  the  ears.  There  is 
knovvledge,  true,  but  it  doesn’t  really  reach  the  actuality.  One  has  to 
put  it  into  practice.  Then  wisdom  arises  and  one  recognizes  the  ulti- 
mate  truth  dứectly.  One  sees  the  Buddha  there.  This  is  the  proíound 
Dhamma.  So  I  compared  it  to  an  apple  in  this  way  for  them;  I  offered 
it  to  that  group  of  Christians  to  hear  and  think  about. 

That  kind  of  talk  was  a  little  “salty 1 Salty  is  good.  Sweet  is  good, 
sour  is  good.  Many  different  ways  of  teaching  are  good.  Well,  if  you’ve 
got  something  to  say,  any  of  you,  please  feel  free  to  say  it.  Soon  we 
won’t  have  a  chance  to  discuss  things....  Sumedho’s  probably  run  out 
of  things  to  say. 

Ajahn  Sumedho:  Tm  fed  up  explaining  things  to  people 

Ajahn  Chah:  Don’t  do  that.  You  can’t  be  fed  up. 

Ajahn  Sumedho:  Yes,  ru  cut  that  off. 

Ajahn  Chah:  The  head  teacher  can’t  do  that.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  trying  to  reach  Nibbãna,  so  they  are  depending  on  you. 

Sometimes  teaching  comes  easily.  Sometimes  you  don’t  know  what 
to  say.  You  are  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  nothing  comes  out.  Or  is  it  that 
you  just  don’t  want  to  talk?  It’s  a  good  training  for  you. 

Ajahn  Sumedho:  People  around  here  are  pretty  good.  They  aren’t 
violent  and  mean-spirited  or  troublesome.  The  Christian  priests  don’t 
dislike  us.  The  kinds  of  questions  people  ask  are  about  things  like  God. 
They  want  to  know  what  God  is,  what  Nibbãna  is.  Some  people  believe 
that  Buddhism  teaches  nihilism  and  wants  to  destroy  the  world. 

Ajahn  Chah:  It  means  their  understanding  is  not  complete  or  ma- 
ture.  They  are  aíraid  everything  will  be  hnished,  that  the  world  will 
come  to  an  end.  They  conceive  of  Dhamma  as  something  empty  and 
nihilistic,  so  they  are  disheartened.  Their  way  only  leads  to  tears. 

Have  you  seen  what  it’s  like  when  people  are  aíraid  of  “emptiness”? 
Householders  try  to  gather  possessions  and  watch  over  them,  like  rats. 

*Not  the  same  connotation  as  in  English.  Here  it  means  ‘hard’  or  ‘direct’. 
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Does  this  protect  them  from  the  emptiness  of  existence?  They  still  end 
up  on  the  íuneral  pyre,  everything  lost  to  them.  But  while  they  are 
alive  they  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  things,  every  day  aíraid  they  will  be 
lost,  trying  to  avoid  emptiness.  Do  they  suffer  this  way?  Of  course, 
they  really  do  suffer.  It’s  not  understanding  the  real  insubstantiality  and 
emptiness  of  things;  not  understanding  this,  people  are  not  happy. 

Because  people  don’t  look  at  themselves,  they  don’t  really  know 
what’s  going  on  in  life.  How  do  you  stop  this  delusion?  People  believe, 
“This  is  me.  This  is  mine.”  If  you  tell  them  about  non-self,  that  nothing 
is  me  or  mine,  they  are  ready  to  argue  the  point  until  the  day  they  die. 

Even  the  Buddha,  after  he  attained  knovvledge,  felt  weary  when 
he  considered  this.  When  he  was  first  enlightened,  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  extremely  troublesome  to  explain  the  way  to  others.  But  then 
he  realized  that  such  an  attitude  was  not  correct. 

If  we  don’t  teach  such  people,  who  will  we  teach?  This  is  my  ques- 
tion,  which  I  used  to  ask  myselí  at  those  times  I  got  fed  up  and  didn’t 
want  to  teach  anymore:  who  should  we  teach,  if  we  don’t  teach  the 
deluded?  There’s  really  nowhere  else  to  go.  When  we  get  fed  up  and 
want  to  run  away  from  disciples  to  live  alone,  we  are  deluded. 

Monk:  We  could  be  Pacceka  Buddhas1. 

Ajahn  Chah:  That’s  good.  But  it’s  not  really  correct,  being  a  Pac- 
ceka  Buddha,  if  you  simply  want  to  run  away  from  things. 

Ajahn  Sumedho:  Just  living  naturally,  in  a  simple  environment, 
then  we  could  naturally  be  Pacceka  Buddhas.  But  these  days  it’s  not 
possible.  The  environment  we  live  in  doesn’t  allow  that  to  happen.  We 
have  to  li  ve  as  monks. 

Ajahn  Chah:  Sometimes  you  have  to  live  in  a  situation  like  you 
have  here  hrst,  with  some  disturbance....  To  explain  it  in  a  simple  way, 
sometimes  you  will  be  an  omniscient  (sabbaũũũ)  Buddha;  sometimes 
you  will  be  a  Pacceka.  It  depends  on  conditions. 

Talking  about  these  kinds  of  beings  is  talking  about  the  mind.  It’s 
not  that  one  is  born  a  Pacceka.  This  is  what’s  called  “explanation  by 
personihcation  of  States  of  mind”  ( puggalãdhitthãna ).  Being  a  Pacceka, 
one  abides  indifferently  and  doesn’t  teach.  Not  much  beneht  comes 

1  The  “solitary  enlightened  ones” 
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from  that.  But  when  someone  is  able  to  teach  others,  then  they  are 
maniíesting  as  an  omniscient  Buddha. 

These  are  only  metaphors. 

Don’t  be  anything!  Don’t  be  anything  at  all!  Being  a  Buddha  is  a 
burden.  Being  a  Piiccckã  is  a  burden.  Just  don’t  desire  to  be.  “I  am 
the  monk  Sumedho “I  am  the  monk  Ãnando”...  That  way  is  suííering, 
believing  that  you  really  exist  thus.  “Sumedho”  is  merely  a  convention. 
Do  you  understand? 

If  you  believe  you  really  exist,  that  brings  suííering.  If  there  is 
Sumedho,  then  when  someone  criticizes  you,  Sumedho  gets  angry.  Ã- 
nando  gets  angry.  That’s  what  happens  if  you  hold  these  things  as  real. 
Ãnando  and  Sumedho  get  involved  and  are  ready  to  fight.  If  there  is  no 
Ãnando  or  no  Sumedho,  then  there’s  no  one  there  -  no  one  to  ansvver  the 
telephone.  Ring  ring  -  nobody  picks  it  up.  You  don’t  become  anything. 
No  one  is  being  anything,  and  there  is  no  suííering. 

If  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  something  or  someone,  then  every 
time  the  phone  rings,  we  pick  it  up  and  get  involved.  How  can  we  free 
ourselves  of  this?  We  have  to  look  at  it  clearly  and  develop  wisdom, 
so  that  there  is  no  Ãnando  or  no  Sumedho  to  pick  up  the  telephone.  If 
you  arc  Ãnando  or  Sumedho  and  you  answer  the  telephone,  you  will 
get  yourselí  involved  in  suííering.  So  don’t  be  Sumedho.  Don’t  be 
Ãnando.  Just  recognize  that  these  names  are  on  the  level  of  convention. 

If  someone  calls  you  good.  don’t  be  that.  Don’t  think,  “I  am  good.” 
If  someone  says  you  are  bad,  don’t  think,  “I’m  bad.”  Don’t  try  to  be 
anything.  Know  what  is  taking  place.  But  then  don’t  attach  to  the 
knovvledge  either. 

People  can’t  do  this.  They  don’t  understand  what  it’s  all  about. 
When  they  hear  about  this,  they  are  coníused  and  they  don’t  know  what 
to  do.  I’ve  given  the  analogy  beíore  about  upstairs  and  downstairs. 
When  you  go  down  from  upstairs,  you  are  downstairs,  and  you  see  the 
dovvnstairs.  When  you  go  upstairs  again,  you  see  the  upstairs.  The 
space  in  between  you  don’t  see  -  the  middle.  It  means  Nibbãna  is  not 
seen.  We  see  the  forms  of  physical  objects,  but  we  don’t  see  the  grasp- 
ing,  the  grasping  at  upstairs  and  dovvnstairs.  Becoming  and  birth;  be- 
coming  and  birth.  Continual  becoming.  The  place  without  becoming  is 
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empty.  When  we  try  to  teach  people  about  the  place  that  is  empty,  they 
just  say,  “There’s  nothing  there.”  They  don’t  understand.  It's  diíhcult  - 
real  practice  is  required  for  this  to  be  understood. 

We  have  been  relying  on  becoming,  on  self-grasping,  since  the  day 
of  our  bìrth.  When  someone  talks  about  non-self,  it’s  too  strange;  we 
can’t  change  our  perceptions  so  easily.  So  it’s  necessary  to  make  the 
mind  see  this  through  practice,  and  then  we  can  believe  it:  “Oh!  It's 
true!” 

When  people  are  thinking,  “This  is  mine!  This  is  mine!”  they  feel 
happy.  But  when  the  thing  that  is  “mine”  is  lost,  then  they  will  cry  over 
it.  This  is  the  path  for  suffering  to  come  about.  We  can  observe  this. 
If  there  is  no  “mine”  or  “me,”  then  we  can  make  use  of  things  while 
we  arc  living,  without  attachment  to  them  as  being  ours.  If  they  arc 
lost  or  broken,  that  is  simply  natural;  we  don’t  see  them  as  ours,  or  as 
anyone’s,  and  we  don’t  conceive  of  self  or  other. 

This  isn’t  just  talking  about  a  mad  person;  this  is  someone  who  is 
diligent.  Such  a  person  really  knows  what  is  useful,  in  so  many  different 
ways.  But  when  others  look  at  him  and  tiy  to  lìgurc  him  out,  they  will 
see  someone  who  is  crazy. 

When  Sumedho  looks  at  lay  people,  he  will  see  them  as  ignorant, 
like  little  children.  When  lay  people  consider  Sumedho,  they  will  think 
he  is  someone  who’s  lost  it.  You  don’t  have  any  interest  in  the  things 
they  live  for.  To  put  it  another  way,  an  arahant  and  an  insane  person  are 
similar.  Think  about  it.  When  people  look  at  an  arahant,  they  will  think 
he  is  crazy.  If  you  curse  him,  he  doesn’t  care.  Whatever  you  say  to  him, 
he  doesn’t  react  -  like  a  crazy  person.  But  crazy  and  having  awarcncss. 
A  truly  insane  person  may  not  get  angry  when  he  is  cursed,  but  that’s 
because  he  doesn’t  know  what’s  going  on.  Someone  observing  the  ara- 
hant  and  the  mad  person  might  see  them  as  the  same.  But  the  lowest  is 
mad,  the  very  highest  is  arahant.  Highest  and  lowest  are  similar,  if  you 
look  at  their  external  maniíestation.  But  their  inner  awarcncss.  their 
sense  of  things,  is  very  different. 

Think  about  this.  When  someone  says  something  that  ought  to 
make  you  angry  and  you  just  let  it  go,  people  might  think  you’re  crazy. 
So  when  you  teach  others  about  these  things,  they  don’t  understand 
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very  easily.  It  has  to  be  internalized  for  them  to  really  understand. 

For  example,  in  this  country,  people  love  beauty.  If  you  just  say, 
“No,  these  things  aren’t  really  beautiíul,”  they  don’t  want  to  listen. 
“Ageing”  -  they’re  not  pleased.  “Death”  -  they  don’t  want  to  hcar  about 
it.  It  means  they  arciTt  ready  to  understand.  If  they  won’t  believe  you, 
don’t  íault  them  for  that.  It’s  like  you’re  trying  to  barter  with  them,  to 
give  them  something  new  to  replace  what  they  have,  but  they  don’t  see 
any  value  in  the  thing  you  are  olTcring.  If  what  you  have  is  obviously 
of  the  highest  value,  of  course  they  will  accept  it.  But  now  why  don’t 
they  believe  you?  Your  wisdom  isn’t  sufficient.  So  don’t  get  angry  with 
them:  “What’s  wrong  with  you?  You’re  out  of  your  mind!”  Don’t  do 
that.  You  ha  ve  to  teach  yourselí  íìrst,  establish  the  truth  of  the  Dhamma 
in  yourselí  and  develop  the  proper  way  to  present  it  to  others,  and  then 
they  will  accept  it. 

Sometimes  the  Ajahn  teaches  the  disciples,  but  the  disciples  don’t 
believe  what  he  says.  That  might  make  you  upset,  but  instead  of  getting 
upset,  it’s  better  to  scarch  out  the  reason  for  their  not  believing:  the 
thing  you  are  oííering  has  little  value  to  them.  If  you  offer  something 
of  more  value  than  what  they  ha  ve,  of  course  they  will  want  it. 

When  youYc  about  to  get  angry  at  your  disciples,  you  should  think 
like  this,  and  then  you  can  stop  your  anger.  It’s  really  not  much  fun  to 
be  angry. 

In  order  to  get  his  disciples  to  realize  the  Dhamma,  the  Buddha 
taught  a  single  path,  but  vvith  varying  charactcristics.  He  didn't  use 
only  one  form  of  teaching  or  present  the  Dhamma  in  the  same  way  for 
everyone.  But  he  taught  for  the  single  purpose  of  transcending  suffer* 
ing.  All  the  meditations  he  taught  were  for  this  one  purpose. 

The  people  of  Europe  already  have  a  lot  in  their  lives.  If  you  try  to 
lay  something  big  and  complicated  on  them,  it  might  be  too  much.  So 
what  should  you  do?  Any  suggestions? 

If  anyone  has  something  to  talk  about,  now  is  the  time.  We  won’t 
have  this  chance  again....  Or  if  you  don’t  have  anything  to  discuss,  if 
you’ve  exhausted  your  doubts,  I  guess  you  can  be  Pacceka  Buddhas. 

In  the  íuture,  some  of  you  will  be  Dhamma  teachers.  You  will  teach 
others.  When  you  teach  others  you  arc  also  teaching  yourselves...  do 
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any  of  you  agree  with  this?  When  you  teach  others,  you  also  teach 
yourself.  Your  own  skillMness  and  wisdom  increase.  Your  contempla- 
tion  increases.  For  example,  you  teach  someone  for  the  íìrst  time,  and 
then  you  start  to  wonder  why  it’s  like  that,  what  the  meaning  is.  So  you 
start  thinking  like  this  and  then  you  will  want  to  contemplate  to  hnd  out 
what  it  really  means.  Teaching  them,  you  are  also  teaching  yourself  in 
this  way.  If  you  have  mindíulness,  if  you  arc  practicing  meditation,  it 
will  be  like  this.  Don’t  think  that  you  arc  only  teaching  others.  Have 
the  idea  that  you  are  also  teaching  yourself.  Then  there  is  no  loss. 

Ajahn  Sumedho:  It  looks  like  people  in  the  world  are  becoming 
more  and  more  equal.  Ideas  of  class  and  caste  arc  íalling  away  and 
changing.  Some  people  who  believe  in  astrology  say  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  great  natural  disasters  that  will  cause  a  lot  of  suffering  for 
the  vvorld....  I  don’t  really  know  if  it’s  true....  But  they  think  it's  some- 
thing  beyond  our  capabilities  to  deal  with,  because  our  lives  arc  too  far 
from  nature  and  we  depend  on  machines  for  our  lives  of  convenience. 
They  say  there  will  be  a  lot  of  changes  in  nature,  such  as  earthquakes, 
that  nobody  can  foresee. 

Ajahn  Chah:  They  talk  to  make  people  suffer. 

Ajahn  Sumedho:  Right.  If  we  don’t  have  mindíulness,  we  can 
really  suffer  over  this. 

Ajahn  Chah:  The  Buddha  taught  about  the  present.  He  didn’t  ad- 
vise  us  to  worry  about  what  might  happen  in  two  or  three  ycars.  In 
Thailand,  people  come  to  me  and  say,  “Oh,  Luang  Por,  the  communists 
arc  Corning!  What  will  we  do?’‘  I  ask,  “Where  are  those  communists?” 
“Well,  they’re  Corning  any  day  now,”  they  say. 

We’ve  had  communists  from  the  moment  we  were  bom.  I  don’t  try 
to  think  beyond  that.  Having  the  attitude  that  there  arc  always  obstacles 
and  diíhculties  in  life  kills  off  the  “communists.”  Then  we  arciTt  heed- 
less.  Talking  about  what  might  happen  in  four  or  hve  ycars  is  looking 
too  far  away.  They  say,  “In  two  or  three  years  Thailand  will  be  com- 
munist!”  I’ve  always  felt  that  the  communists  have  been  around  since  I 
was  bom,  and  so  I’ve  always  been  contending  with  them,  right  up  to  the 
present  moment.  But  people  don’t  understand  what  Tm  talking  about. 

It’s  the  truth!  Astrology  can  talk  about  what’s  going  to  happen  in 
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two  years.  But  when  we  talk  about  the  present,  they  don’t  know  what 
to  do.  Buddhism  talks  about  dealing  with  things  right  now  and  making 
yourself  well-prepared  for  whatever  might  happen.  Whatever  might 
happen  in  the  world,  we  don’t  have  to  be  too  concerned.  We  just  prac- 
tise  to  develop  vvisdom  in  the  present  and  do  what  we  need  to  do  now, 
not  tomorrow.  Wouldn’t  that  be  better?  We  can  wait  for  an  earthquake 
that  might  come  in  threc  or  four  years,  but  actually,  things  arc  quaking 
now.  America  is  really  quaking.  People’s  minds  are  so  wild  -  that’s 
your  quake  right  there.  But  folks  don’t  recognize  it. 

Big  earthquakes  only  occur  once  in  a  long  vvhile,  but  this  earth  of 
our  minds  is  alvvays  quaking,  every  day,  every  moment.  In  my  liíetime, 
I've  never  experienced  a  serious  earthquake,  but  this  kind  of  quake  is 
alvvays  happening,  shaking  us  and  throvving  us  all  around.  This  is  where 
the  Buddha  vvanted  us  to  look. 

But  maybe  that’s  not  what  people  want  to  hear. 

Things  happen  due  to  causes.  They  cease  due  to  causes  ceasing.  We 
don’t  need  to  be  woiTying  about  astrological  predictions.  We  can  just 
know  what  is  occurring  now.  Everyone  likes  to  ask  these  questions, 
though.  In  Thailand,  the  olììcials  come  to  me  and  say,  “The  whole 
country  will  be  communist!  What  will  we  do  if  that  happens?” 

“We  were  bom  -  what  do  we  do  about  that?  I  haven’t  thought  much 
about  this  problem.  I’ve  always  thought,  since  the  day  I  was  bom  the 
“communists”  have  been  aíter  me.”  Aíter  I  reply  like  this,  they  don’t 
have  anything  to  say.  It  stops  them. 

People  may  talk  about  the  dangers  of  communists  taking  over  in  a 
few  ycars,  but  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  prepare  ourselves  right  now,  to 
be  aware  and  contemplate  the  dangers  we  face  that  are  inherent  in  this 
life.  This  is  the  big  issue.  Don’t  be  heedless!  Relying  on  astrology  to 
tell  you  what  will  happen  a  couple  of  years  from  now  doesn’t  get  to  the 
point.  Relying  on  “Buddhology,”  you  don’t  have  to  chew  over  the  past, 
you  don’t  woiTy  about  the  íuture,  but  you  look  at  the  present.  Causes 
are  arising  in  the  present,  so  observe  them  in  the  present. 

People  who  say  those  things  are  only  teaching  others  to  suffer.  But 
if  someone  talks  the  way  I  do,  people  will  say  they  are  crazy. 

In  the  past,  there  was  always  movement,  but  it  was  only  a  little  bít 
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at  a  time,  so  it  wasn’t  noticeable.  For  example,  Sumedho,  when  you 
were  íìrst  born,  were  you  this  size?  This  is  the  result  of  movement  and 
change.  Is  change  good?  Of  course  it  is;  if  there  were  no  movement  or 
change,  you  never  would  have  grown  up.  We  don’t  need  to  fear  natural 
transíormation. 

If  you  contemplate  Dhamma,  I  don’t  know  what  else  you  would 
need  to  think  about.  If  someone  predicts  what  will  happen  in  a  few 
years,  we  can’t  just  wait  to  see  what  happens  beíore  we  do  anything. 
We  can’t  live  like  that.  Whatever  we  need  to  do,  we  have  to  do  it  now, 
without  waiting  for  anything  in  particular  to  happen. 

These  days  the  populace  is  in  constant  motion.  The  four  elements 
are  in  motion.  Earth,  water,  fire,  and  air  are  moving.  But  people  don’t 
recognize  that  the  earth  is  moving.  They  only  look  at  the  external  earth 
and  don’t  see  any  movement. 

In  the  íuture,  in  this  world,  if  people  are  married  and  stay  together 
more  than  a  year  or  two,  others  will  think  there’s  something  wrong  with 
them.  A  few  months  will  be  the  Standard.  Things  are  in  constant  motion 
like  this;  it’s  the  minds  of  people  that  are  moving.  You  don’t  need  to 
look  to  astrology.  Look  to  Buddhology  and  you  can  understand  this. 

“Luang  Por,  if  the  communists  come,  where  will  you  go?”  Where 
is  there  to  go?  We  have  been  born  and  we  face  aging,  sickness,  and 
death;  where  can  we  go?  We  have  to  stay  right  here  and  deal  with  these 
things.  If  the  communists  take  over,  we  will  stay  in  Thailand  and  deal 
with  that.  Won’t  they  have  to  eat  rice,  too?1  So  why  are  you  so  íearíul? 

If  you  keep  woiTying  about  what  might  happen  in  the  íuture,  there’s 
no  end  to  it.  There  is  only  constant  coníusion  and  speculation.  Sumedho, 
do  you  know  what  will  happen  in  two  or  three  years?  Will  there  be  a 
big  earthquake?  When  people  come  to  ask  you  about  these  things,  you 
can  tell  them  they  don’t  need  to  look  so  far  ahead  to  things  they  can’t 
really  know  for  certain;  tell  them  about  the  moving  and  quaking  that  is 
always  going  on,  about  the  transíormation  that  allovved  you  to  grow  to 
be  as  you  are  now. 

The  way  people  think  is  that  having  been  bom,  they  don’t  want  to 
die.  Is  that  coưect?  It's  like  pouring  water  into  a  glass  but  not  wanting 

*Or:  the  communists  will  still  let  us  eat  rice,  won’t  they? 
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it  to  fill  up.  If  you  keep  pouring  the  water,  you  canh  expect  it  not 
to  be  full.  But  people  think  like  this:  they  are  bom  but  don’t  want 
to  die.  Is  that  correct  thinking?  Consider  it.  If  people  are  bom  but 
never  die,  will  that  bring  happiness?  If  no  one  who  comes  into  the 
world  dies,  things  will  be  a  lot  worse.  If  no  one  ever  dies,  we  will 
probably  all  end  up  eating  excrement!  Where  would  we  all  stay?  It’s 
like  pouring  water  into  the  glass  without  ceasing  yet  still  not  wanting 
it  to  be  full.  We  really  ought  to  think  things  through.  We  are  bom  but 
don’t  want  to  die.  If  we  really  don’t  want  to  die,  we  should  realize  the 
deathless  ( amatadhamma ),  as  the  Buddha  taught.  Do  you  know  what 
amatadhanuna  means? 

It  is  the  deathless  -  though  you  die,  if  you  have  wisdom  it  is  as  if 
you  don’t  die.  Not  dying,  not  being  bom.  That’s  where  things  can  be 
bnished.  Being  bom  and  vvishing  for  happiness  and  enjoyment  without 
dying  is  not  the  correct  way  at  all.  But  that’s  what  people  want,  so  there 
is  no  end  of  suffering  for  them.  The  practitioner  of  Dhamma  does  not 
suffer.  Well,  practitioners  such  as  ordinary  monks  still  suffer,  because 
they  haven’t  yet  íulblled  the  path  of  practice.  They  haven’t  realized 
amatadhamma,  so  they  still  suffer.  They  arc  still  subject  to  death. 

Amatadhamma  is  the  deathless.  Bom  of  the  womb,  can  we  avoid 
death?  Apart  from  realizing  that  there  is  no  real  self,  there  is  no  way  to 
avoid  death.  “I”  don’t  die;  sankhãras  undergo  transíormation,  follow- 
ing  their  nature. 

This  is  hard  to  see.  People  can’t  think  like  this.  You  need  to  get 
free  of  worldliness,  like  Sumedho  did.  You  need  to  leave  the  big,  com- 
fortable  home  and  the  world  of  progress.  Like  the  Buddha  did.  If  the 
Buddha  had  remained  in  his  royal  palace,  he  wouldn't  have  become  the 
Buddha.  It  was  by  leaving  the  palace  and  going  to  live  in  íorests  that  he 
attained  that.  The  life  of  pleasure  and  amusement  in  the  palace  was  not 
the  way  to  enlightenment. 

Who  is  it  that  tells  you  about  the  astrological  predictions? 

Ajahn  Sumedho:  A  lot  of  people  talk  about  it,  often  just  like  a 
hobby  or  a  casual  interest. 

Ajahn  Chah:  If  it  really  is  as  they  say,  then  what  should  people 
do?  Are  they  offering  any  path  to  follow?  From  my  point  of  view,  the 
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Buddha  taught  very  clearly.  He  said  that  the  things  we  canh  be  sure 
about  are  many,  starting  from  the  time  we  were  bom.  Astrology  may 
talk  about  months  or  years  in  the  íuture,  but  the  Buddha  points  to  the 
moment  of  birth.  Predicting  the  íuture  may  make  people  anxious  about 
what  could  happen,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  uncertainty  is  always  with 
us,  right  from  birth. 

People  aren’t  likely  to  believe  such  talk,  are  they? 

If  you  (speaking  to  a  layperson  who  was  present)  arc  aíraid,  then 
consider  this:  suppose  that  you  were  convicted  of  a  crime  that  calls 
for  Capital  punishment,  and  in  seven  days  you  will  be  executed.  What 
would  go  through  your  mind?  This  is  my  question  for  you.  If  in  seven 
days  you  will  be  executed,  what  will  you  do?  If  you  think  about  it 
and  take  it  a  step  íurther,  you  will  realize  that  all  of  us  right  now  arc 
sentenced  to  die,  only  we  don’t  know  when  it  will  happen.  It  could  be 
sooner  than  seven  days.  Are  you  awarc  that  you  are  under  this  death 
sentence? 

If  you  were  to  violate  the  law  of  the  land  and  be  sentenced  to  death, 
you  would  certainly  be  most  distressed.  Meditation  on  death  is  recol- 
lecting  that  death  is  going  to  take  us  and  that  it  could  be  very  soon.  But 
you  don’t  think  about  it,  so  you  feel  you  are  living  comíbrtably.  If  you 
do  think  about  it,  it  will  cause  you  to  have  devotion  to  the  practice  of 
Dhamma.  So  the  Buddha  taught  us  to  practice  the  recollection  of  death 
regularly.  Those  who  don’t  recollect  it  live  with  fear.  They  don’t  know 
themselves.  But  if  you  do  recollect  and  arc  aware  of  yourselí,  it  will 
lead  you  to  want  to  practise  Dhamma  seriously  and  escape  from  this 
danger. 

If  you  are  aware  of  this  death  sentence,  you  will  want  to  hnd  a 
solution.  Generally,  people  don’t  like  to  hcar  such  talk.  Doesn’t  that 
mean  they  aie  far  from  the  true  Dhamma?  The  Buddha  urged  us  to 
recollect  death,  but  people  get  upset  by  such  talk.  That’s  the  kamma  of 
beings.  They  do  have  some  knovvledge  of  this  fact,  but  the  knowledge 
isn’t  yet  clear. 


A  Message  from  Thailand1’2 


IHAVE  COME  UP  TO  Wat  Tham  s  aeng  Pet  for  the  rains  retreat  this 
year  -  mostly  for  a  change  of  air  as  my  health  has  not  been  so  good. 
With  me  are  a  few  Western  monks:  Santa,  Pabhakaro,  Pamutto,  Michael 
and  Samanera  Guy;  also  some  Thai  monks  and  a  small  number  of  lay 
people  who  are  keen  to  practice.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  íortunate  time 
for  us.  At  the  moment  my  sickness  has  subsided,  so  I  feel  well  enough 
to  record  this  message  for  you  all. 

Because  of  this  ill-health  I  cannot  visit  England,  so  hearing  news 
of  you,  from  some  of  your  supporters  who  are  staying  here,  has  made 
me  very  happy  and  relieved.  The  thing  that  pleases  me  most  is  that 
Sumedho  is  now  able  to  ordain  monks;  this  shows  that  your  efforts  to 
establish  Buddhism  in  England  have  been  quite  successíul. 

It  is  also  pleasing  to  see  the  names  of  the  monks  and  nuns  whom 
I  know,  who  are  living  with  Sumedho  at  Chithurst:  Anando,  Virad- 
hammo,  Sucitto,  Uppanno,  Kittisaro,  and  Amaro.  Also  Mae  Chees 
Rocana  and  Candasiri.  I  hope  you  are  all  in  good  health  and  living 
harmoniously  together,  co-operating  and  proceeding  well  in  Dhamma 
practice. 

There  are  supporters,  both  in  England  and  here  in  Thailand,  who 
help  keep  me  up  to  date  with  your  developments.  I  gather  from  them 

'The  following  message  by  Venerable  Ajahn  Chah  was  sent  to  his  disciples  in 
England  whilst  he  was  1'esident  at  a  branch  monastery  called  ‘The  Cave  of  Diamond 
Light’,  just  prior  to  the  serious  decline  in  his  health  during  the  rainy  season  retreat 
(vassa)  of  1981. 

2This  letter  was  previously  published  in  a  book  titled  ‘Seeing  the  Way’. 
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that  the  building  work  at  Chithurst  is  complete,  and  that  it  is  now  a 
much  more  comíbrtable  place  to  live.  I  often  enquire  about  this,  as  I 
remember  my  stay  of  seven  days  there  was  quite  diíbcult !  (laughter)  I 
hear  that  the  shrine-room  and  the  other  main  arcas  arc  now  all  hnished. 
With  less  building  work  to  be  caiTÍed  out,  the  community  will  be  able 
to  apply  itselí  more  íully  to  íormal  practice. 

I  understand  also  that  some  of  the  senior  monks  have  been  moved 
off  to  start  branch  monasteries.  This  is  normal  practice,  but  it  can  lead 
to  a  predominance  of  junior  monks  at  the  main  monastery;  this  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past  at  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong.  This  can  bring  diíhculties 
in  the  teaching  and  training  of  monks,  so  it  is  very  important  in  these 
situations  that  we  help  one  another. 

I  trust  that  Sumedho  is  not  allowing  these  sort  of  things  to  burden 
him!  These  are  small  matters,  quite  normal,  they  arc  not  a  problem  at 
all.  Certainly  there  are  responsibilities  -  but  it  can  also  be  seen  that 
there  aie  none. 

To  be  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  can  be  compared  to  being  a  rubbish 
bin:  those  who  are  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  rubbish  make  a  bin,  in 
the  hope  that  people  will  put  their  rubbish  in  there.  In  actual  fact  what 
happens  is  that  the  person  who  makes  the  bin  ends  up  being  the  rubbish 
collector  as  well.  This  is  how  things  arc  -  it’s  the  same  at  Wat  Nong 
Pah  Pong,  it  was  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  No-one  else  puts 
the  rubbish  into  it  so  we  have  to  do  it  ourselves,  and  everything  gets 
chucked  into  the  abbot's  bin!  One  in  such  a  position  must  thereíore 
be  far-sighted,  have  depth,  and  remain  unshaken  in  the  midst  of  all 
things;  they  must  be  consistent-able  to  persevere.  Of  all  the  qualities 
we  develop  in  our  lives,  patient  endurance  is  the  most  important. 

It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  dvvelling  place  at  Chit- 
hurst  has  been  completed  -  the  construction  of  a  building  is  not  diíhcult, 
a  couple  of  ycars  and  it  is  done.  What  has  not  been  completed,  though, 
is  the  work  of  upkeep  and  maintenance  -  the  svveeping,  washing  and  so 
íorth  have  to  go  on  íorever.  It  is  not  diíhcult  to  build  a  monastery,  but  it 
is  diíữcult  to  maintain  it;  likewise,  it  is  not  diíhcult  to  ordain  someone, 
but  to  train  them  íully  in  the  monastic  life  is  hard.  This  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  problem,  though,  for  to  do  that  which  is  hard  is  very 
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benehcial  -  doing  only  that  which  is  easy  does  not  have  much  use. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  nurture  and  maintain  the  seed  of  Buddhism  which 
has  been  planted  at  Chithurst,  you  must  now  all  be  prepared  to  put  forth 
your  energies  and  help. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  today  has  conveyed  íeelings  of  vvarmth 
and  support  to  you.  Whenever  I  meet  Thai  people  who  have  connec- 
tions  in  England,  I  ask  if  they  have  been  to  visit  Chithurst.  It  seems, 
from  them,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  a  branch  monastery 
being  there.  Also,  íoreigners  who  come  here  will  írequently  ha  ve  vis- 
ited  Wat  Nanachat  and  have  news  of  you  in  England  as  well.  It  makes 
me  very  happy  to  see  that  there  is  such  a  close  and  co-operative  relation- 
ship  betvveen  Wat  Nong  Pah  Pong,  Wat  Nanachat  and  Wat  Chithurst. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  that  my  íeelings  of  loving-kindness 
arc  with  you  all.  May  you  be  well  and  happy,  abiding  in  harmony, 
co-operation  and  togetherness.  May  the  blessings  of  the  Buddha,  the 
Dhamma  and  the  Sangha  alvvays  be  íìrmly  established  in  your  hearts  - 
may  you  be  well. 


Glossary  of  Pali  Words 


acariya  -  teacher  (Thai:  Ajahn). 

Ajĩvaka  -  sect  of  contemplatives  contemporary  with  the  Buddha,  who 
held  the  view  that  beings  have  no  volitional  control  over  their  actions 
and  that  the  universe  runs  only  according  to  fate  or  destiny. 

AỊãra  -  teacher  who  taught  the  Bodhisatta  the  íormless  attainment  of 
the  base  of  nothingness  as  the  highest  attainment  of  the  holy  life. 

anattã  -  sclílcssncss,  nonselí,  the  voidness  of  any  permanent  essence, 
emptiness  of  any  soul-entity. 

ãnãpãnasati  -  mindíulness  of  breathing 

anỉcca  -  impermanent,  inconstant,  sometimes  used  by  Ajahn  Chah  to 
mean  ‘not  a  sure  thing’. 

Arahant-  a  íully  awakened  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  one  who  has  at- 
tained  the  fourth  and  hnal  stage  of  enlightenment  on  the  Buddhist  Path. 
Literally,  ‘Worthy  One’. 

Ariya-  Noble,  a  Noble  One;  i.e.  one  who  has  attained  transcendental 
insight  on  one  of  the  four  levels,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  Arahant 

asekha  puggala  -  one  beyond  training;  i.e.,  an  Arahant 

attã  -  self,  soul. 

avijjã  -  ignorance  (of  the  Four  Noble  Truths),  delusion,  the  main  root 
of  evil  and  continual  rebirth. 

bhavatanhã  -  craving  for  becoming. 
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bhikkhusangha  -  the  community  of  Buddhist  monks. 

Bodhisatta  -  the  Buddha-to-be:  the  Buddha  beíore  he  attained  Bud- 
dhahood. 

Buddhasãsana  -  the  Buddha’s  dispensation;  primarily  reíers  to  the 
teachings  but  also  the  whole  inírastructure  of  the  religion  (roughly  equiv- 
alent  to  ‘Buddhism’). 

cankama  -  vvalking  meditation 

chanda  -  desứe,  aspiration,  intention,  will.  This  term  can  be  used  to 
refer  to  wholesome  desire  (e.g.  in  the  four  iddhipãda)  as  well  as  un- 
wholesome  desire  (e.g.  kãmachanda,  the  hindrance  of  sensual  desire). 

citta  -  heart,  mind. 

devadũta  -  ‘divine  messengers’;  a  symbolic  name  for  old  age,  sickness, 
death  and  the  samana  (one  who  has  gone  forth  into  the  homeless  life 
seeking  to  realize  true  happiness  and  liberation  from  the  íearíul  cycle 
of  rebirth). 

Dhamma  -  1.  the  truth  of  the  way  things  are,  natural  principles;  2.  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddha  as  the  períect  description  of  natural  principles; 
3.  phenomena,  things,  States,  factors,  qualities. 

dhammasavana  -  hearing  (or  studying)  the  Dhamma. 

dhammavicaya  -  investigation,  contemplation  of  Dhamma. 

dhutanga  -  see  entry  on  tudong. 

dukkha  -  suffering,  unsatisíactoriness.  This  word  has  a  broad  meaning 
including:  dukkha-dukkha  -  pain  ;  vipariụãma  dukkha  -  the  suffering 
due  to  change  and  instability  ;  and  saùkhãra  dukkha  -  the  unsatisíactory 
nature  of  all  íormations. 

iddhipãda  -  bases  for  spiritual  power,  pathways  to  spiritual  success. 
The  four  iddhipãda  are:  chanda  -  zeal ;  viiiya  -  effort ;  citta  -  applica- 
tion  of  mind  ;  and  vĩmamsã  -  investigation. 

jhãna  -  very  deep  States  in  meditation  of  sustained,  blissíul  au  arcness 
taken  to  the  levels  of  meditative  absorption. 
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kalyãọajana  -  good  person,  virtuous  being. 
kãmataụhã  -  sensual  craving. 
kammatthãna  -  meditation  object 

kasina  -  external  object  of  meditation  used  to  develop  samãdhi  (e.g.  a 
coloured  disc,  a  dish  of  water  or  a  candle  flame). 

khandhã  -  five  aggregates  or  groups  which  the  Buddha  used  to  sum 
up  all  the  physical  and  mental  phenomena  of  existence,  consisting  of 
form,  íeeling  (not  emotion),  perception  or  memory,  mental  formations 
(includes  thoughts  and  emotions)  and  consciousness. 

lokavidũ  -  knower  of  the  World,  an  epithet  of  the  Buddha. 

Mãra  -  evil  and  temptation  personihed;  the  name  of  a  powerful  malev- 
olent  deity. 

nãga  -  dragon,  also  used  as  an  epithet  for  an  arahant. 
nãmadhammã  -  mental  phenomena. 

nãyapatipanno  -  those  who  practice  are  possessed  of  insight  into  the 
true  way. 

nỉmỉtta  -  a  mental  sign  or  image  arising  in  meditation. 

Nibbãna  -  the  extinguishing  of  all  greed,  hatred  and  delusion;  the  end 
of  suffering;  liberation  from  samsara;  the  Unconditioned;  the  Supreme 
Happiness  and  Peace,  the  goal  of  the  Buddhist  path. 

nĩvaraọa  -  hindrances  to  samãdhi.  There  arc  five  hindrances:  sensual 
desire,  ill-will,  drowsiness  and  dullness,  restlessness  and  remorse,  and 
uncertainty  or  doubt. 

ogha  -  flood;  another  name  for  the  four  ãsava  (tainted  outflows  from  the 
mind):  the  flood  of  sensuality,  the  flood  of  views,  the  flood  of  becoming 
and  the  flood  of  ignorance. 

opanayiko  -  worthy  of  inducing  in  and  by  one’s  own  mind;  worth  of 
realizing;  to  be  tried  by  practice;  leading  onvvard. 

paccattarh  -  to  be  individually  experienced  (i.e.  veditabbo  viũũũhi  - 
by  the  wise  for  themselves). 
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paíĩíĩa  -  wisdom,  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are. 

paramatthadhamma  -  Dhamma  described  in  terms  of  ultimate  mean- 
ing  (not  mere  convention). 

pãramĩ  -  accumulated  \vholesome  spiritual  qualities  or  períections,  es- 
pecially  reíerring  to  virtues  cultivated  and  developed  in  past  lives.  The 
ten  paramĩ  are  generosity,  moral  conduct,  renunciation,  wisdom,  en- 
ergy,  patience,  truthíulness,  determination,  lovingkindness,  and  equa- 
nimity. 

pĩti  -  rapture,  spiritual  joy  and  bliss. 

puthujjana  -  a  comrnon  vvorldling,  an  ordinary  person  who  has  not  yet 
entered  the  path  to  stream  entry  (as  opposed  to  an  aríỵa). 

sabhãva  -  principle  or  condition  of  nature,  things  as  they  truly  are. 
Sabhãvadhamma  in  the  íorest  tradition  reíers  to  natural  phenomena  and 
insights  that  arise  in  the  development  of  Dhamma  practice. 

saccadhamma  -  truth. 

samãpatti  -  attainment  (of  the  four  jhãna,  the  four  immaterial  attain- 
ments,  or  the  path-fruition  stages  of  Avvakening). 

samãdhi  -  established  mindíulness  in  meditative  concentration,  when 
the  mind  experiences  a  calm,  peaceful,  unihed,  and  blissíul  sustained 
au  arcncss  (technically  samãdhi  is  synonymous  with  the  four  jhãna,  but 
is  often  used  in  a  more  general  way). 

sãmannalakkhana  -  that  all  things  arc  the  same  in  terms  of  the  three 
characteristics  ( anicca ,  dukkha,  anattã). 

samatha  -  calming,  stilling;  samatha  and  vipassanã  are  two  compli- 
mentary  and  inscparablc  aspects  of  the  mind  released  from  the  five  hin- 
drances. 

sãmĩcipatipanno  -  those  who  practice  are  possessed  of  complete  right- 
ness  or  integrity. 

sampa, ịaníĩa  -  self-awareness,  self-recollection,  clear  comprehension, 
alertness 
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samsara  -  the  repeated  round  of  rebirth,  growth,  aging  and  death  that 
chains  beings  to  existence  (literally:  the  activity  of  ‘wandering  on’). 

samudaỵa  -  origin,  origination,  arising. 

sankhãra  -  íormations  or  volitional  íormations  (reíerring  to  both  the 
volitional  activity  of  Torming’  things  and  the  things  íormed). 

sãsana  -  teaching. 

sati  -  mindíulness,  recollection 

sãvaka  -  disciple  or  ‘hearer’  of  the  Dhamma.  Here  the  term  reíers  to 
the  arìya-sãvakã,  the  eight  types  of  noble  disciples:  one  on  the  path 
to  stream  entry  and  the  stream  enterer  (Sotãpanna),  one  on  the  path  of 
once-returner  and  the  once  returner  (Sakadãgãnũ),  one  on  the  path  of 
non-returner  and  the  non-returner  ( Anãgãmĩ )  and  the  one  on  the  path  to 
arahantship  and  the  Arahant 

sekha  -  one  in  training,  reíers  to  the  seven  ariỵa-sãvakã  or  aiiyapuggaỉã 
who  have  entered  the  hxed  path  of  rightness  but  have  not  yet  attained 
the  hnal  íruit  of  Arahantship.  All  non-noble  ones  are  classiíìed  as n’eva 
sekhã  n  ’ãsekha,  neither-in-training-nor-trained. 

sĩla  -  virtuous  conduct  of  body,  speech  and  mind,  moral  precepts  train- 
ing,  development  in  wholesome  habits. 

supatỉpanno  -  those  who  practice  well. 

sukha  -  happiness,  pleasure,  ease. 

taụhã  -  craving;  desires  conditioned  by  ignorance  of  the  way  things 
are. 

Tathãgata  -  ‘The  one  who  has  gone  thus’ .  The  Buddha  írequently  used 
this  word  to  reíer  to  himselí. 

tudong  (Thai;  Pãli:  dhutanga)  -  austere  practices  recommended  by 
the  Buddha  for  monastics  to  use  to  ‘shake  off’  dehlements,  purify  the 
mind  and  help  develop  contentment,  renunciation,  and  energy.  In  gen- 
eral  usage,  the  Thai  vvord  tudong  reíers  to  the  practice  of  a  monk  wan- 
dering. 
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Uddaka  -  the  second  teacher  of  the  Bodhisatta,  who  taught  the  form- 
less  attainment  of  the  base  of  neither-perception-nor-nonperception  as 
the  highest  attainment  of  the  Holy  Life. 

ụịupatỉpanno  -  those  whose  practice  is  straight  or  direct. 

vibhavataọhã  -  craving  for  non-existence. 

vicãra  -  examination,  sustained  activity  of  attention. 

vijjã  -  true  knowledge  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths. 

vĩmamsã  -  investigation,  inquiring. 

vinaya  -  the  monastic  code  of  discipline. 

vipassanã  -  insight,  direct  seeing  of  anicca,  dukkha  and  anattã. 

viriya  -  effort,  energy,  mental  íortitude  and  diligence. 

vitakka  -  thought,  initial  activity  of  attention  (the  compound  vitakka- 
vicãra  has  a  broad  range  of  meaning  from  ‘thought  and  examination’  to 
‘initial  and  sustained  application  of  mind'  (on  a  meditation  object). 
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